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PREFACE 


For the issue of The Annals dated July 1981, I wrote an article, “The Effects of 
Inflation on the Arts.” At that time, it was apparent that inflation had been taking 
its toll upon a field that has always been people-intensive and program-expansive. 

If there was any doubt about my gloomy conclusions; a recent study undertaken 
by eight major museums—the Metropolitan Museum of Art, Cleveland Museum of 
Art, Museum of Fine Arts-Boston, Art Institute of Chicago, Toledo Museum of 

.Art, Museum: of Modern Art, Philadelphia Museum of Art, and Los Angeles 
County Museum of Art—reveals that the impact of inflation has been severe. 
Despite a 17 percent increase in dollars in a six-year period, the purchasing power of 
the museums’ endowments in 1981 was $122 million less than in 1975. 

As the inflationary rate slows, there are still signs that the cultural world remains 
fragile fiscally. The establishment institutions are having their share of troubles. 
The 1980 operating deficit of the Metropolitan Museum of Art was $686,557; the 
deficit for 1982 was $2,102,450. The Art Institute of Chicago, Museum of Fine 
Arts-Boston, Museum of Modern Art, Philadelphia Museum of Art, and Metro- 
politan Museum have estimated deficits for 1983 ranging from $49 thousand to $1.5 
million. The New York City Opera’s deficit is more than $2 million, and a debilitat- 
ing strike, begun on the opening night of its summer-fall 1983 season; did not bode 
well for the company’s future. The Civic Opera of Atlanta and the Central City 
Opera in Colorado canceled their 1982-83 seasons for lack of operating funds. 
Channel 13, the 20-year-old public television station, announced a deficit of $6 
million in November 1982 due, according to its president John Jay Iselin, to a lack 
of reserve cash. Public television station KCET has been forced to sell its studio and 
stop production of several television programs. The estimated deficit for 1983 for 
National Public Radio has undergone revision upward almost weekly: in June 1983 
it was $8.5 million; 140 staff members had been laid off; and the chairman and 
president had resigned. 

Cuts in the budgets of two federal agencies, the National Endowment for the 
Arts and the National Endowment for the Humanities, and reductions in city and 
state governmental support have been causes for concern. President Ronald Rea- 
gan has called upon the private sector to meet “those needs:of society that the 
government has not, cannot, or will never be able to fill”; but hard times dictate 
tough choices, and the arts can hardly expect to be on top of a list that includes 
human services, community health programs, institutions of higher education, and 
other areas hit by the recession, unemployment, and federal budgetary cuts. The 
Exxon Corporation has shifted more than $3 million of its 1983 budget from arts 
and public television to health and social welfare. The BankAmerica Foundation 
now is concentrating its funds on health and human services. Urgent appeals from 
social service agencies are expected to affect other companies’ patterns of giving as 
well. 

Not only arts institutions but individual artists, are complaining. The boom in art 
sales is apparently over. The New York market—-which includes 300-500 dealers in 

the area—is no longer thriving. Fewer artists are being shown, less work is being 
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sold; and cash-flow problems are cropping up as buyers not only pay more slowly, 
but do not always meet their commitments. The concept of art as investment seems 
to have vanished. The only part of the market that is still thriving is the area of old 
master paintings, and the work-of established modern artists such as Cézanne and 
Picasso. 

In the book field, serious authors are in despair and independent bookstores are 
in trouble. Four major publishing houses have closed down in the past two years, 
and several others are expected to fold by the end of 1983. Discount bookstore 
chains are forcing the smaller stores out of business. Even the prestigious stores may 
suffer; the closing of Brentano’s Fifth Avenue store in New York City, for example, 
was not unrelated to the proximity of a Dalton’s discount store. The discount book 
chains have an impact on quality, according to Joan Riley, past president of the 
American Booksellers Association: “when the name, of the game is volume for 
volume’s sake, you can’t expect works of lasting merit.”! 

But it would be wrong to say that the last two years have held only bad news. 
Cultural funding has always had its sunny side. Americans gave an estimated $2.6 
billion to arts organizations in 1981; corporate contributions to the arts were 
estimated to be over $300 million for the same period. Edward Broida, a West Coast 
real estate developer, is opening a contemporary art museum in SoHo. Dallas is 
building a 60-acre arts district. Art museums in Atlanta, Richmond, Portland 

- (Maine), and Hanover (New Hampshire) are undergoing enlargement or new 
construction. Chicago’s Lyric Opera is operating in the black, and has a $1.1 million 
bank account. 

While Exxon has recently shifted some of its support from public- edleviniGn: it 

‘continues to fund “Great Performances,” a showcase for American regional theater 
and other entertainment. Philip Morris contributed about $7 million to the arts in 
1982. A new National Arts Stabilization Fund, organized by the Ford Foundation | 
and funded by the Ford, Mellon, and Rockefeller Foundations, was established in 

_ July 1983 in order to provide grants to arts organizations seeking to achieve better 
fiscal management. The National Endowment for the Humanities awarded a $2 
million matching grant to the New York Public Library in December 1982—the 
largest matching grant ever given by the Endowment to a single institution—and the 
library’s president, Dr. Vartan Gregorian, did not doubt his ability to raise the 
matching funds of $6 million from the private sector. Nine public television stations 
have participated in a congressionally mandated test of a restricted use of commer- 
cials. While the prospect of the commercialization of public television might fall 
into the category of what Pogo calls “insurmountable opportunities,” the conscious- 
ness-raising aspects of cooperating with companies have not been ‘entirely lost upon 
the television station managements. 

Creativity seems to be inspiring creative thinking in the area of funding. The 
owners of Sports Etcetera, a professional promoting organization, have begun 
using their packaging techniques to pioneer ways in which they can put arts 
organizations in need of financial backing for an event together with backers in the 


1. Quoted by Donald Dewey in “Red Ink,” Review (May 1983), p. 46. 
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corporà e world; F first such deal aveled the Pittsburgh Symphony and Merrill 
Lynch. Other matches have been made between thé-securities and investment 
banking company and The Guthrie Theater, the Cleveland Play. House, Chicago’s . 
Lyric i the Milwaukee Repertory neater arid several, other eympnone 
orchestras 
: Cala institutions, hard ee by, decreasing operating furids, tive con- 
tinued to find novel, if sometimes controversial, ways to find money. The Museum 
of Modern Art has sold its air rights to a developer for $17 million and participated 
in the a of a 52-story residential tower over its galleries. The Museum of 
American Folk Art has followed suit, with plans for an office tower above its 
midtown site; the Whitney Museum, with an addition that includes stores along 
Madison Avenue; and the Jewish Museum, despite protests, with a 19-story resi- 
dential building on Fifth Avenue. The Metropolitan Museum. is seeking endow- 
ments to pay for the salaries of department chairmen and pronuete to add the 
donors’ names to the chairmen’s'titles. - 

Federal and local governmental officials have been ee their part to encourage 
private sector support. Last May President Reagan called for the establishment of a 
national] medal to honor artists and. patrons of the arts. At an awards ceremony at 
the White House, Mr. Reagan cited the Texaco Foundation, Philip Morris, the 
Cleveland Foundation, and the Dayton-Hudson Foundation along with a roster of 
artists including Frederica von Stade, James Michener, Frank Stella, and Pinchas 
Zukerman. Bess Myerson, the latest appointee to the position: of Cultural Affairs 
Commissioner.for New York City, has announced a major campaign aimed at 
winning support for the arts from small businesses, a hitherto untapped source. 
Public gambling. in-a state-run game entitled “Megabucks” netted $10 million for 
the arts-in Massachusetts i in the first six. months of 1983. 

Even the criminal justice system seems to have entered into the spirit of things. 
When F ank Lloyd, one of the world’s best known art dealers, was convicted in 
January) 1983 of tampering with evidence in a lawsuit over the estate of Mark 
Rothko! the late- abstract-expressionist painter, Mr.-Lloyd’s sentence was to 
develop la scholarship fund for young drtists and an art appreciation program for 
New York City high school students. 

All.the-attention paid to the arts in Aea leaves little doubt about there 
impo ce even in a period of changing values and shrinking resources. However, 
although cultural workers have written and spoken on a number of issues related to 
~ their field—for example, developing new audiences, expanding sources of funds, 

- and paying attention to newly emerging community interests—too often the urgent 
has driven out the important. Very little coherent argumentation has come from the 
` field on the subject of who should pay for culture. 

This yolume of The Annals looks at paying for culture iam various, and varying, 
‘points of view. Kathleen McCarthy explores the realities of private sector funding. 
Michael Joyce raises some provocative questions about the-public sector and the 
price of De Edward Keller, Kitty Carlisle Hart, and David Finn give their own 
and oth rs’ estimations of what the public wants. Donald Platten explains his 





corporation’s approach. Sheldon Hackney presents the thinking of an institution . 7 
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that both supports and seeks support for culture. Frank Hodsoll and Livingston 
Biddle offer differing views on the National Endowment for the Arts. Claiborne Pell 
and Barnabas McHenry recall their roles in the history of the federal response to the 
needs of cultural institutions. An international perspective is offered, with articles 
by Christopher Price and Hans Dahl on England and Norway. Finally, Michael 
O’Hare and Alan L. Feld, and Kenneth Goody provide excerpts from their reports 
to the Twentieth Century Fund and the Rockefeller Foundation. 

The authors have not had an easy assignment.. The topic rouses strong and 
contradictory feelings. Data are misleading or difficult to find. Projections of 
funding are linked to the economic climate, and that climate is subject to wide 
fluctuations over time. As Niels Bohr said, “It’s hard to predict—especially the 
future.” 

Whatever the conclusions of their arguments, the tone of these essays remains 
sympathetic: the writers have truly performed labors of love. And if the articles 
serve as a dialogue in the national interest, then love’s labors will not be lost. 


PATRICIA A. McFATE 
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American Cultural Philanthropy: 
oe -Past, Present, and Future: 


.By KATHLEEN D: McCARTHY 


ABSTRACT: Many observers fear that the 1980s will usher in a cultural 
depression. In the face of governmental cutbacks, economic duress, and 
rising social-welfare needs, arts organizations may be less competitive for 
limited private support, and the less established, more experimental groups 
would be particularly in danger of falling by the wayside. Despite the 
widespread belief that major portions of the funding community have 
slashed their arts spending, data reveal that only limited cuts have actually 
occurred. The commitment to long-term cultural philanthropy seems 
undiminished. The coming decade may witness a sharper emphasis on 
strengthening management practices among cultural grantees; the creation 
of consortia to share technology, physical resources, or fund-raising costs; 

' and audience development to increase the pool of individual donors. 
Should the economy worsen, the anticipated cuts may, indeed,;become a 
reality. But for the present, individual, foundation, and corporate phil- 
anthrophy is holding strong. Rather than an era of retrenchment, the 1980s 
promise to be a decade of cultural reassessment, stabilization and reform. 


= t 
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Foundation Perspective. Ms. McCarthy has served as a consultant to the Donors Forum of 
Chicago, the Continental Bank Foundation, and the Office of Planning and Poney 
Assessment of the National Endowment for the Humanities. 
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HE great American writer Mark 
Twain once observed that “his- 
tory does not repeat itself, but it often 
rhymes.” Twain’s witticism seems to have 
taken on a poignant significance in the 
faltering economic climate of the 1980s. 
In city after city across the nation the 
unemployed fill the streets, businesses 
are declaring bankruptcy in increasing 
numbers, and the voice from the White 
House is once again urging an economi- 
cally pressed citizenry to shoulder re- 
sponsibility for private welfare and cul- 
tural services. Many cultural agencies 
perished in the bleak days after the crash 
of 1929, and many seem in danger of 
doing so now. Current thought is that in 
the face of governmental cutbacks, eco- 
nomic duress, and rising social-welfare 
needs, cultural organizations will be less 
able to compete for limited private sup- 
port, and that the less established, more 
experimental groups are particularly in 
danger of falling by the wayside—in 
effect, that the 1980s will usher in a cul- 
tural depression. 

These notions have gained wide cur- 
rency not only among arts spokesmen, 
but among a broad swath of foundation 
and corporate contributions personnel. 
Yet, if one separates rhetoric from real- 
ity,.a more encouraging pattern appears. 
Despite the widespread belief that major 
portions of the funding community have 
significantly slashed their arts spending, 
only limited cuts have actually occurred, 
and the commitment to long-term cultu- 
ral philanthropy seems undiminished. 
Arts giving, which grew spectacularly 
during the last two decades, may slow in 
the 1980s, and if the economic down- 
turn continues, the anticipated cuts 
may indeed become reality. For the 
moment, however, the most striking 


changes have consisted of minor cali- ` 


brations in budgetary allotments for the 
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arts, and a growing insistence on better 


Mahapement practices among cultural 
grantees. 


HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 


In the 1950s, as in the 1850s, the arts 
became the province of the many. Run 
primarily as profit-making ventures, 
most pre-Civil War arts groups sought 
broadly based audiences as a means of 
maintaining their economic survival. 
From rustic troupes of thespians per- 
forming Shakespeare in makeshift fron- 
tier theaters to P. T. Barnum’s spectacu- 
lar showcasing of the great Swedish 
soprano, Jenny Lind, the emphasis was 
democratic: their doors were open to all. 
After the Civil War, the constituency 
narrowed as high culture became the 
pleasure and the prerogative of the well- 


_to-do. Although efforts wereoften made 


to cultivate more heterogeneous audi- 
ences within the controlled setting of the 
museum or the symphony hall; the arts 
took on a decidedly aristocratic cast, 
which continued to envelop them to 
varying degrees until World War II. In 
the process, they came to be regarded as 
a luxury for the rich, rather than an 
imperative for the country as a whole.! 

This'state of affairs changed dramati- 
cally in the 1950s. Postwar Americans 
lived longer, worked shorter hours, and 
retired earlier than previous generations. 
The democratization of leisure raised 
intense fears about how this free time 
would be spent, whether it would be- 


1. For a more detailed account of some of 
these trends, see Neil Harris, “Four Stages of Cul- 
tural Growth,” in History and the Role of the City 
in American Life, ed. Arthur Mann, Neil Harris, 
and Samuel Bass Warner, Jr. Indianapolis: Indi- 
ana Historical Society, 1972), pp. 24-40; and Kath- 
leen D. McCarthy, Noblesse Oblige: Charity and 
Cultural Philanthropy in Chicago, 1849-1929 
(Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1982). 
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come a “peril” or “the opportunity ta. 
gain the inner satisfaction, the spiritual 
and oes balance we need ir in an anx- 
ious age.” 

int considerations meshed with 
. the drive to improve Americans’ use of 
their leisure time. Cold War rivalries 
’ made Americans increasingly aware that 


the United States would be judged for its - 


culture as well as its economic and mil- 
itary prowess. Yet the nation’s contribu- 
tions to the arts paled beside. govern- 
mental outlays in France, Germany, and 
the Soviet Union; America, it seemed, 


was falling behind in the competition for ` 


the minds of men. In a report to Presi- 


dent Kennedy, cultural spokesman Au- | 


gust Heckscher underscored the need to 
send “the best examples of America’s 
artistic achievemients abroad” -and “to 


ask whether we have in fact-cultivated _ 
deeply enough the fields of creativity.”° F 


Ironically, as the arts gained in public 


stature,.a plethora of new problems. 


arose. The 1965 Rockefeller Panel. re- 
port, The Performing Arts: Problems 
-and Prospects,‘ listed a litany of artistic 
woes: although companies expanded 
tremendously to meet increased de- 


mands in the 1950s and early 1960s, few 


could afford to-employ dancers, musi- 


cians, and choreographers. full-time. 


Revenues no longer covered expenses. 
Salaries were notoriously low, spaces 


for performance limited a and’ woefully — 


2. U.S., Congress, Senate, Hearings before 
the Special Subcommittee on the Arts, testimony 
of John D. Rockefeller 3rd, 88th Cong., | ist sess., 
1963, p. 198. 

3. U S., Congress, Senate, August Heckscher, 
The Arts and the National Government: Report 
to the President, 88th Cong., Ist sess., 1963, Doc- 
ument No. 28, p. i. ~ 


4. The Performing Arts, Problems and Pros- . 


pects, A Rockefeller Panel Report on the Future 
of Theater, Dance, and Music in America (New 
York: McGraw-Hill, 1965) 
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inadequate, and financing was strung 
precariously from one crisis to the next. 
Clearly arts organizations needed a 
broader base of support. Box office 
receipts and the generosity of a few 


prominent patrons were no longer ade- 
quate to the task of supporting the 


“nation’s artistic development unaided. 


Even as these considerations were 
being voiced, a new, more sophisticated 
framework for cultural support was tak- 
ing shape. In addition to the patronage 
of wealthy individuals, mass fund-rais- 
ing.techniques increased the number of 
small donors, middle-class subscribers, 
and guild members. Foundations and 
corporate donors, both of which began 
to proliferate after 1950, would soon 
play an increasingly important role, 
spearheaded by the spectacular generos- 


"ity of the Ford Foundation. Govern- 


ment, too, was about to enter the scene. 
Indeed, President Lyndon Baines John- 
son Signed the National Endowment for ` 
the Arts into existence shortly after the 
trustees: of the. Ford Foundation ap- 
proved a staggering $80 million appro- 
priation for the nation’s symphony or- 
chestras. By the late 1960s a fully articu- 
lated system of individual, foundation, 
corporate, and governmental support 
was firmly in place: American cultural 
patronage had ome of age. 


` INDIVIDUALS 


Both then and now individuals ac- 
counted for the bulk of cultural giving. 
According to the-American Association 
of Fund-Raising Counsel, individuals 
provided approximately 60 percent of 
symphony. revenues in 1981, affording 
major leverage for the nation’s theaters 


- as well. As a Filer Commission report 
‘noted in the 1970s, individual giving to 


the arts “is still greater than all govern- 
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ment and national foundation giving 
combined.”5 ; 

Wealthy individuals such as Henry 
Lee Higginson and Otto Kahn tradi- 
tionally played a prominent role in the 
promotion of the fine arts. With the 
advent of the Great Depression, how- 
ever, the possessive stewardship that 
marked the efforts of many patrons 
became a luxury few could afford. Otto 
Kahn reportedly turned down a grant to 
the Metropolitan Opera from the Juil- 
liard Foundation in 1924, but a decade 
later the energetic Mrs. August Belmont 
was developing the Metropolitan Opera 
Guild to keep the institution alive. Ra- 
vinia had darkened its lights; and Samuel 
Insull’s hubristic operatic monument lay 
in ruins. ~ 

Although wealthy individuals often 
still support cultural endeavors on a 
grand scale—-witness Harold D. Uris’s 
munificent $10 million donation to the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art in 1981, 
and the Segerstrom family’s $5 million 
windfall for the Orange County Music 
Center—an increasing share of cultural 
funding comes from the more anony- 
mous middle class. As Waldemar A. 
Nielsen noted in a provocative New 
York Times essay, “the patron of the 
arts—once so important in the cultural 
life of the country—has now been re- 
placed by professional strategists and 
mass fund-raising campaigns. .. . Be- 
cause of the growth in the number and 
scale of arts organizations it is now 
almost impossible for any benefactor 
single-handedly to make a major differ- 
ence. "6 


5 Caroline Hightower, “A Report on the 
Arts,” ın Research Papers Sponsored by the 
Commission on Private Philanthropy and Public 
Needs (Washington, DC: Department of the Trea- 
sury, 1977), 2: 713. 

6. “Needy Arts. Where Have All the Patrons 
Gone?” New York Times, 26 Oct. 1980. 
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The Rockefeller Panel report stressed 
the need for arts organizations to 
broaden their base of support and pub- 
licize their needs to the public at large. 
During the 1950s increased popular in- 
terest in culture combined with rising 
income and inheritance tax rates to 
make charitable giving more attractive 
to the middle- and upper-middie classes. 
This trend was capitalized upon by Ford 
Foundation matching grants, which en- 
couraged arts organizations to raise mil- 
lions of dollars in new funds. In the pro- 
cess, a growing pool of middle-class 
consumers “who respond to the modern 
merchandising techniques of the houses 
of culture” were drawn into the cultural 
fold as donors, subscribers, and mem- 
bers of the arts organizations.’ 

` The rate of individual giving may 
slow somewhat in the 1980s, due to 
changes in the tax laws under the recently 
passed Economic Recovery Tax Act, 
which many fear will reduce the incen- 
tives for individual largess. But as of 
1981 this sector of the funding triad 
remained strong. According to figures 
compiled by the Theater Communica- 
tions Group, over 76 percent of theater 
expenses were met by individuals, either 
in the form of box office recéipts or 
contributions. The American Symphony 
Orchestra League estimated that indi- 
vidual giving had risen by 42.3 percent 
in 1981; and $15.6 million in new reve- 
nues was raised for public television 
through auctions and subscription 
drives. Individual giving has been, and 
will continue to be, the backbone of cul- 


7. Ibid., p. 26. Other important early reports 
on the state of the arts include William J. Baumol! 
and William G. Bowen, Performmg Arts: The 
Economic Dilemma (New York: Twentieth Cen- 
tury Fund, 1966), and The Finances of the Per- 
Jorming Arts (New York: Ford Foundation, 1974), 
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tural philanthropy. It is the area that has 
the greatest potential for growth, or for 
disaster, should the ranks of individual 
donors be significantly thinned.® 


FOUNDATIONS 


Prior to the 1950s foundation and 
corporate support of the arts had been 
haphazard at best. Indeed, the great tri- 
umphs of foundation philanthropy— 
the transformation of American medi- 
cal education, the eradication of a variety 
of endemic diseases in the United States 
and abroad, the Green Revolution— 
were rooted in the sciences, not the arts. 
By the 1960s, however, John D. Rocke- 
feller 3rd detected a growing sensitivity 
to cultural needs. In the era of the organ- 
ization man and the lonely crowd, ob- 
servers such as Rockefeller felt that 
foundation support of creative fulfill- 
ment would maintain the quest for cul- 
tural excellence in a mechanized age. 

Although specialized arts founda- 
tions such as the Juilliard Foundation 
began to appear in small numbers in the 
1920s, their ranks remained limited 
throughout the ensuing decades. The 
Carnegie Corporation was one of the 
first major, national multipurpose foun- 
dations to enter the cultural arena. 
Under the stewardship of Frederick Kep- 
pel, who was himself the son of a promi- 
nent New York print dealer, Carnegie 
launched an art education program be- 
tween 1925 and 1938 for college art his- 
tory and art appreciation courses, cura- 


8 Cited in Grving USA: 1982 Annual Report 
(New York: American Association of Fund-Rais- 
ing Counsel, 1982), pp. 69, 71; Joy Beaton, A 
Report of the Executive Committee of the Chr- 
cago Community Trust on the Arts m Chicago 
(Chicago: Chicago Community Trust, 1983), p 
29. : 
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torial and teacher training, and adult 
education. 

Founded by the progeny of John D. 
Rockefeller, Jr., several of whom were 
noted art collectors in their own right, 
the Rockefeller Brothers Fund regularly 
funded New York’s cultural instituitons 
after its inception in 1940, and under- 
wrote the famed Rockefeller report on 
the state of the arts. Individual support 
is generally expended close to home. 
This fund, like many family founda- 
tions, institutionalized that support. 

Most national foundations, on the 
other hand, operate within a broader 
field, and often with more specific aims. 
Rather than proffering ongoing operat- 
ing support, they are likely to provide 
seed money for time-limited pilot pro- 
jects. 

In a particularly thoughtful essay, the 
president of the Andrew W. Mellon 
Foundation, John E. Sawyer, outlined 
the nuances between foundation, goy- 
ernment, and individual support. Unlike 
governmental agencies, foundations can 
act rapidly, anticipate emerging needs, 
and undertake sensitive, value-laden, 
and esoteric projects that might be in- 
appropriate for public support. By the 
same token, they can underwrite pro- 
grams, institutions, or causes that are 
beyond the scope of individual largess, 
and can afford the kind of decades-long 
research projects. that individuals or 
government might not. “To purposes 
such as these,” concludes Mr. Sawyer, 
“an endowed foundation can bring pro- 
fessional evaluation, early response, and 
a long view of the future.”9 

Foundation giving has risen steadily 
in all arts categories since the 1950s and 


9. Quoted in the Report of the Andrew W. 
Mellon Foundation (New York: Andrew W. Mel- 
lon Foundation, 1980), p. 10. 
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early 1960s. According to a Foundation 
Center survey of 369 major foundations, 
total gifts for culture rose from 13.5 per- 
cent of all grants in 1980 to 15.3 percent 
in 1981. However, it is feared that sev- 
eral factors may begin to slow the growth 
of foundation giving to the arts in the 
coming decade—particularly, declining 
assets, changes in the tax laws, and the 
competing demands of social welfare 
organizations. !° 

A survey published by the Rocke- 
feller Foundation recently tested these 
hypotheses. Approximately 50 percent 
of the foundations that responded spe- 
cifically stated that they expected to 
increase their arts budgets for 1983, or 
keep their giving at the same level. A 
Chicago Community Trust survey of 
community foundations found some- 
what the same results: ten of the twelve 
respondents did not anticipate changes 
in their priorities as a result of federal 
cutbacks, one intended to place greater 
emphasis on information gathering, and 
one planned to devote greater attention 
to the needs of mid-sized arts organiza- 
tions. Several also planned to stress 
financial or managerial improvements 
among grantees.!! 


4 


10. Foundations Today (New York. Founda- 
tion Center, 1982), p. 15. 

11, For the results of the Rockefeller Founda- 
tion survey, see Kenneth L Goody, The Funding 
of the. Arts in the United States (New York: 
Rockefeller Foundation, 1983) In the course of 
researching this article, interviews were also con- 
ducted with representatives from the Rockefeller, 
Mellon, Ford, MacArthur, Meadows, Northwest 
Area, Mobil, Atlantic Richfield, Dayton Hudson, 
and Metropolitan Life Foundations; the Carnegie 
Corporation, Rockefeller Brothers Fund, and 
Pew Memorial Trust; the National Endowment 
for the Arts; the Exxon and Philip Morris Corpo- 
rations, the Donors Forum, Foundation Center 
Library, Chicago Community Trust, and Business 
Committee for the Arts; Lincoln Center, Kennedy 
Center, the Theater Communications Group, Lyric 





In many instances, the prevailing atti- 
tude is one of pragmatism rather than 
permanent change. As one president of 
a mid-sized Texas foundation pointed 
out, although greater attention would 
be paid to local social-welfare needs, 
good arts projects would continue to 
hold their own. Because foundations are 
bound by guidelines, charters, and the 
decisions of their trustees, their pro- 
grams are less vulnerable to economic 
and social vicissitudes and will continue 
to-be shaped by the perceptions and 
commitments of their donors, staffs, 
and trustees. 

The Rockefeller Foundation, for ex- 
ample, remained relatively aloof from 
the exigencies of the Great Depression, 
cleaving to the course of experimenta- 
tion, pioneering, and fundamental re- 
search. Rockefeller was the first major 
foundation to fund dance, donating 
over $350,000 to various organizations 
between 1953 and 1959; it also generous- 
ly promoted the cause of contemporary 
music though a ten-year, $400,000 grant 
to the Louisville Orchestra for the com- 
missioning, performance, and recording 
of new works. Other early Rockefeller 
efforts incuded a domestic program for 
the development of community, univer- 
sity, and regional theaters throughout 
the United States, and international 
donations to individuals and institutions 
active in music and drama. 

After 1963, when the new Arts Div- 
ision was formed under the direction of 
composer Norman Lloyd, the founda- 
tion focused its attention on the support 
of artistic development in the United 





Opera, New York City Opera, and Museum of 
Modern Art; and W. McNeil Lowry. For informa- 
tion on community foundations, see Beaton, A 
Report, chart 6. 
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States, helping to lengthen symphony 
seasons; underwriting the performance 
of works by American composers; devel- 
oping showcases for contemporary 
opera; fostering acting, directing, and 
playwrighting through major universi- 
ties; and funding expérimental ventures 
in theater, opera, dance, and video art. 
By the 1980s the program had achieved 
a threefold focus under the stewardship 
of former New York Times music critic 
Howard Klein: aid to creative individu- 
als, international cultural exchange, and 
exploration of issues bearing on the 
place of the arts in American society. 

However imaginatively conceived, the 
program has not significantly expanded 
over the course of the past two decades. 
Rockefeller’s allocations for the arts 
rested at $3 million in 1964, where they 
remain today. Nor are prospects for 
future expansion particularly bright. 
Like many of the big foundations, Rocke- 
feller’s portfolio failed to prosper in the 
inflationary 1970s. As part of a general 
move toward consolidation, the Arts 
and Humanities Divisions have once 
again béen combined and are currently 
awaiting trustee review. Thus, while it is 
probable that the foundation will retain 
its commitment to support for creative 
individuals, greater emphasis may also 
be placed on points of convergence 
between the arts and humanities in the 
future. 

Ironically, three of the grandes dames 
of the foundation world—Rockefeller, 
Carnegie, and Ford——have acquired new 
presidents since 1979, leaving their future 
courses of action unclear. Ford was an 
early leader in the arts, donating over 
$350 million to American cultural or- 
ganizations since the program’s incep- 
tion in 1957, when the foundation be- 
came the first major national patron of 
the arts since the government’s brief flir- 
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tation with cultural support under the 
auspices of the Works Progress Admin- 
istration in the 1930s. 

The chronology of Ford’s commit- 
ment is well known. In 1957 the founda- 
tion began spending a modest—-for them 
— $2 million in arts grants each year, 
coupled with a full-scale national inquiry 
into the social and financial state of the 
nation’s artistic resources. Five years 
later the trustees designated the arts as 


`- one of the five areas in which the foun- 


dation would concentrate its giving over 
the next decade, a program which rapidly 
expanded under the inspired steward- 
ship of W. McNeil Lowry. 

In 1963, for example, Ford inaugu- 
rated “the most ambitious program ever 
conceived for dance,’ donating 
$7,756,000 to strengthen professional 
ballet companies thoughout the United 
States: over $35 million was ultimately 
expended.!? The artist-in-residence pro- 
gram was developéd to aid creative indi- 
viduals and enable small museums to 
purchase their works, thus whetting the 
public’s appetite for contemporary art. 
The biggest windfall was granted in 
1966, when $80 million was allocated for 
symphony orchestras. These grants re- 
verberated throughout the musical com- 
munity, more than doubling symphony 
endowments through matching provi- 
sions, helping to broaden the base of 
popular support, lengthening seasons, 
increasing audiences, and helping to 
raise musicians’ salaries. In the process, 
Ford’s initiatives helped to publicize the 
value—and the problems--of artistic 
endeavor in American society. 


12. Anatole Chujoy, “Philanthropic Founda- 
tions and the Dance,” in U.S. Philanthropic 
Foundations, ed. Warren Weaver (New York: 
Harper & Row, 1967), p. 316. 
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_ Unfortunately allocations for the pro- 
gram so brilliantly conceived under 
Lowry diminished after his departure. 


‘In 1974 Howard Klein noted that Ford 


had donated more to the arts “than all 
other foundations and the National En- 
dowment put together.”'3 Three years 
later Ford’s shrinking portfolio had 
halved the foundation’s budget and re- 
duced the arts budget by four-fifths, toa 
mere $4 million. 

Ford’s current commitment to the 
arts has been clouded by the founda- 
tion’s abrupt reorganization in 1980 and 
the slow evolution of new guidelines in 
the Education and Culture Division. 
Recently, however, several areas of inter- 
est have crystallized, including the ex- 
amination of public policy issues affect- 
ing the arts, the development of talent, 
strengthening of cultural resources, cul- 
tural preservation, and a continuing 
commitment to the financial stabiliza- 
tion program initiated under Mr. Lowry 
in 1971. Briefly, the latter program is 
designed to strengthen the financial and 
managerial capabilities of professional 
performing arts companies through two 
methods. If a group is able to reduce its 
net current liabilities by 50 percent within 
a given year, Ford will eliminate the 
remaining 50 percent; and should the 
group continue in the black, the founda- 
tion will provide access to a revolving 
reserve fund to tide it over the tempo- 
rary cash flow crises that habitually 
plague organizations dependent upon 
box office receipts. Thus, although cul- 
tural philanthropy is no longer the cen- 
tral priority it was during Mr. Lowry’s 
administration, it still has a place in the 
foundation’s agenda. 


~ 


13. “Private Philanthropy,” The New Repub- 
lic, 171 20(16 Nov. 1974). i 
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Despite their historic significance, 
the combined contributions of Rocke- 
feller and Ford are presently well below 
those of the Mellon Foundation. Inter- 
est in the arts is deeply rooted in Mel- 
lon’s history. Andrew W. Mellon, for 
whom the foundation is named, founded 
the National Gallery of Art in Washing- 
ton during the Great Depression. Be- 
tween 1937 and 1942 the family spent an 
estimated $71 million in construction 
costs as part of an ongoing commitment 
to cultural philanthropy. 

Mellon’s giving is strongly focused, 
and like some of the work at Rockefeller 
and Ford, many of its grants are superb. 
The foundation’s commitment to “activi- 
ties of enduring value” has been uncom- 
promisingly articulated by its president, 
John E. Sawyer, who underscores “the 
value of maintaining highly qualified 
organizations that can set their own 
agendas and bring their own talents, 
initiatives, and independent judgments 
to bear on important needs and ques- 
tions. It is imperative that we sustain 
this capacity in strength—and protect 
the fullest opportunities for its private 
support—against vicissitudes of fund- 
ing and vagaries of government 
policies.”!4 

As a result Mellon. has funded pro- 
grams to foster art conservation tech- 
niques, laboratories, and research; estab- 
lished artistic directors’ discretionary 
funds to assist and stimulate creative 
activity; promoted theatrical revivals; 
helped to strengthen the endowments 
and managerial capacities of leading 
arts organizations; and worked to build 
new audiences by partially underwriting 


14 Quoted ın the Report of the Andrew W. 
Mellon Foundation (New York Andrew W. Mel- 
lon Foundation, 1981), pp. 16-17. 
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the Live from Lincoln Center series on 
public television. . » 

Unlike Rockefeller and Seal Mel- 
lon’s portfolio prospered during the 
1970s, providing substantial sums for 
the continuation of these programs. As 


program officer David' Saltonstall ex- ` 


plains, the foundation’s interest in the 


arts, inherited from the. founders, has . 


remained strong. Thus the cùltural bud- 
get is expected to remain at about the 
same level as- last year, around sil 
million. 

Nor are Rockefeller, Ford, aha Mel- 


lon the only giants on the arts funding - 


scene. Chicago’s MacArthur Founda- 
tion has made local cultural philan- 
thropy a focus of its -giving programs 
since 1979, when 16 Chicago organiza- 
tions received the first arts: grants. By 
1981 the number of recipients had grown 
to 39, including small, off-Loop theaters, 


community arts groups, and cultural 


activities in the city’s schools. These 
recipients represent grants totaling over 
$1 million, making MacArthur the third- 
largest private donor on the city’s ‘cul- 
tural scene. Similarly, the newly formed 
Getty Foundation in California prom- 
ises to pour millions into art conserva- 
tion and research through the develop- 
ment of a string of self-created, self- 
operated institutes in the 1980s. 

The foundation scenario is, there- 
fore, mixed, but not as bleak as is gener- 
ally feared. Across the broad spectrum, 
more organizations appear to be increas- 
ing or stabilizing their arts budgets-than 
cutting back. Although the situation at 
some of the major foundations has been 
colored by internal reorganization and 
declining revénues, Mellon’s commit- 
ment is undiminished, as is that of some 
of the other largest donors, such as the 
Pew Foundation, and new leaders— 
MacArthur and Getty—have recently 


~~ 
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entered the field. Although the torch of 
foundation leadership may have been 
passed, there is a good chance that it will 
continue to burn brightly in the 1980s. 


- CORPORATIONS 


Corporate support was the wunder- 


: kind of the funding community in the 
1970s. By 1979 over 600 corporations 
- had developed foundations, and busi- 


ness giving surpassed foundation largess 
for the first time. Cultural agencies were 
among the primary beneficiaries of this 
growth. In 1959 business donors allot- 
ted a sparse 3 percent of their donations 
to arts groups; by 1980 this figure had 
reached almost 11 percent, fueled by a 
spectacular 33 percent rise in corporate 
cultural patronage between 1979 and 
1980. Estimates for 1981 place the total 
figure as high as 12 percent, and in-kind 
donations may account for as much as 
another $75 million in donated exhibi- 
tion space, publicity, and loaned exper- 
tise. Employee matching gifts are also 
on the rise. In 1975 only 4 companies 
matched employee donations to cultural 
grantees; by 1981 the number had risen 
to 168, a trend that constitutes “one of 
the more constructive and promising 
developments on the cultural scene.”! 
The flow of corporate gifts into cul- 
tural coffers was sparked by a growing 
realization that association with the arts 
might enhance company concerns. 
Healthy arts organizations enrich the 
quality of community life in areas of 
company operations—so the argument 


~~ 


15. Nielsen, “Needy Arts.” For a more detailed 
analysis of corporate giving, see the Annual Sur- 
vey of Corporate Contributions (New York: Con- 
ference Board, issued annually) and the publica- 
tions of the Business Committee for the Arts. 
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ran—thus helping to retain valued em- 
ployees; they tend to be noncontrover- 
sial, and highly visible as well, burnish- 
ing the image of businesses that support 
them. Moreover, strong centers of artis- 
tic activity promised to supply the imagi- 
native talent needed to improve adver- 
tising, product, and office design. !6 
__ Recently, however, changes in the 
economy and competition from social- 
welfare services threatened to disrupt 
the corporate-cultural honeymoon of 
the 1970s. The crisis mentality was genu- 
ine. The majority of corporate respond- 
ents to the Rockefeller Foundation sur- 
vey felt that federal cutbacks and the 
general economic malaise had placed 
significant constraints on cultural lar- 
gess and that smaller, less established 
organizations would bear the brunt of 
retrenchment, As one corporate contri- 
butions official explained, “It’s hard to 
justify supporting modern dance groups, 
contemporary chamber music, and sim- 
ilar activities when employees are being 
laid off.” 

Equally ominous, in the minds of 
some, was the press’s lukewarm response 
to “The Vatican Collections,” an exhibi- 
tion that had been underwritten by a $3 
million grant from Philip Morris, In- 
corporated. As Metropolitan director 
Philippe de Montebello explained, “The 
Philip Morris contribution is the most 
generous ever made to an art exhibition 
by any corporation.”!7 When coupled 
with an estimated $2 million in addi- 
tional advertising and promotional fees, 
it quickly becomes clear that the com- 
pany’s investment was staggering. 


16. For a thoughtful analysis of one corpora- 
tion's philosophy, see C. C. Garvin, “Exxon and 
the Arts,” The Lamp, 60(4)'1 (Winter 1978). 

17. Quoted in Business Committee for the 
Arts, News, 59: 6 (Oct. 1982). 
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The rationale for sponsorship of such 
an exhibition, or the King Tut exhibit, 
which was jointly funded by Exxon and 
the National Endowment for the Human- 
ities, is that the corporation will benefit 
from the resulting publicity, enhanced 
visibility, and association in-the public’s 
mind with a product of indisputable 
quality. The Vatican show may have 
challenged some of these assumptions. 
Some of the publicity has been negative. 
For local sponsors, such as Merrill 
Lynch in New York and the Continental 
Bank in Chicago, it has been almost 
nonexistent. And the sheer expense of 
such an undertaking makes it difficult 
for a corporation to do anything else. In 
the words of the former head of Philip 
Morris’s corporate contributions pro- 
gram, Barbara Reuter, the company’s 
“arts budget isn’t going to grow as fast as 
it has been” as a result of the Vatican 
show grant.'!® Museum directors espe- 
cially have begun nervously to test the 
wind for the corporate community’s 
response. 

However, only a few corporations 
sponsor blockbusters of this genre. The 
majority have been content to till their 
own gardens, providing support for the 
continued activity of local arts institu- 
tions in headquarters and factory areas, 
and the Rockefeller Foundation data 
suggest that these activities may not 
have been as stringently circumscribed 


18. Quoted in Sandra Salmans, “Big Business 
Tightens Its Arts Budget,” New York Times, 20 
Feb 1983 Nevertheless, Philip Morris has con- 
tinued to experiment with innovative programs in 
the visual arts, such as the recently opened branch 
of the Whitney Museum on the first floor of the 
corporation’s midtown New York headquarters. 
For a discussion of the company’s ongoing com- 
mitment to the arts, see Philip Morris and the 
Arts. 25 Year Report (New York: Philip Morris, 
1983) 
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as is popularly believed. Very few cor- 
porate contributions respondents- re- 
ported cuts in their arts budget: approx- 
imately 75 percent predicted increased 
giving for the arts in the coming decade. 
Only a few recorded qualitative changes 
in their priorities, but their answers are 
revealing. Several stressed better admin- 
istrative practices among grantees, a 
greater emphasis on outreach, and in 
some instances, attention to smaller, 
more locally based organizations. 

The Rockefeller data provide a useful 
cross section of corporate largess span- 
ning the spectrum from small programs 
of only a few hundred thousand dollars 
to giants in the corporate field. The larg- 


est corporate cultural patrons—ac- 


cording to the Business Committee for 
the Arts—include Atlantic Richfield, 
Exxon, and Mobil, and here again the 
picture is not as bleak as it might seem. 

The Exxon Corporation has sup- 
ported the arts for over 35 years, and has 
to its credit sponsorship of the King Tut 
show and some of the most significant 
and best-loved programming on public 
television. Exxon’s domestic contribu- 
tions budget skyrocketed in recent years, 
reaching $52 million in 1982, a figure 
that placed it on a par with the contribu- 
tions of the Mellon Foundation. More- 
over, because the company determines 
its contributions budget by a set percent- 
age of pretax net income averaged over 
_ three years, its philanthropic activities 
have been shielded somewhat from vio- 
lent vicissitudes in world economic mar- 
kets and oil consumption. As a result 
Exxon spokesmen expect that the com- 
pany’s total contributions budget will 
remain at about the same level in 1983. 
As Leonard Fleischer, who directs its 
arts contributions explained, “Exxon is 
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still heavily involved with public televi- 
sion, it is still focusing on cultural activi- 
ties, and we anticipate that it will con- 
tinue to do so.”!9 

Similarly the Mobil Foundation will 
continue to fund the arts at approxi- 
mately the same level in 1983 as in 1982, 
including substantial gifts to smaller, 
community-based organizations. Al- 
though best known for its work with 
public television, Mobil also has a flour- 
ishing community-based cultural pro- 
gram, which currently underwrites or- 
ganizations in 80 communities, including 
over 100. small organizations in New 
York City. Now in its eighth year of 
operations, the community program was 
augmented in 1979 with the inclusion of 


employee matching gifts to cultural 


agencies. 

Noris the Atlantic Richfield Founda- 
tion predicting cutbacks in its cultural 
support. In fact Atlantic Richfield in- 
creased both its total budget and dona- 
tions to the arts and humanities, which 
currently constitute approximately 14 
to 16 percent of the foundation’s $33 
million budget. However, in addition to 
funding a diverse range of cultural activ- 
ities, such as residencies for prize-win- 
ning chamber music orchestras and a 
traveling exhibit of Indian art, Atlantic 
Richfield is now exploring programs to 
mesh cultural and social-welfare con- 
cerns, such as a series of “Strings and 
Beans” concerts by the Denver Sym- 
phony Orchestra, to which the price of 
admission will be canned goods for the 
poor. In the process Atlantic Richfield is 
trying to devise creative ways of foster- 
ing cooperation rather than competition 
among the various components of the 
nonprofit sector. 


19. Interview, 28 Feb. 1983. 
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THE GRANTEE PERSPECTIVE 


The crisis mentality so prevalent 
among foundations and corporate 
donors has tinged the perceptions of the 
grantee community as well. As is the 
case among donors, the general percep- 
tion is that one’s own organization is 
faring well, while others are bearing the 
brunt of the cuts. After noting his own 
good luck with fund raising, the director 
of a major New York cultural institution 
admitted that corporate project support 
had waned slightly and predicted that, 
should reductions become more appar- 
ent, “certain things won't be done”: 
short-term, experimental, and public 
outreach ventures. The development di- 
rector of another major New York cul- 
tural landmark suggested that it is be- 
‘coming increasingly difficult to elicit 
first-time grants from foundations, but 
noted that the biggest drop had occurred 
in contributions from small donors— 
the ordinary guy whose contributions 
run in the $35-to-$100 range.” 

While some Chicago institutions 
raised ticket prices and shortened hours 
in response to reduced public support, 
others reported record levels of private 
giving. The Lyric Opera, for example, 
just completed its most successful fund- 
raising year in history, with 92 percent 
of the tickets sold and 100 percent of its 
$4.6 million funding goal raised. Sim- 
ilarly, as this article was being written, 
corporate contributions to Lincoln Cen- 
ter were running well ahead of previous 
years. Organizations such as the Lyric 
are working harder than they once had 
to in order to raise these revenues, occa- 
sionally even drawing in outside profes- 


20. Interview, 28 Feb. 1983. 
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, sional assistance, but they are managing 
to meet their campaign goals.?! 

Some smaller organizations are form- 
ing consortia to raise funds, share physi- 
cal properties and computers, or sharpen 
their fund-raising or managerial skills-— 
a trend encouraged by both private 
foundations and corporations. Donor 
consortia are less common, although a 
few have appeared in recent years. Joint 
funding ventures are frequently devised 
informally among foundations with sim- 
ilar programmatic or geographical inter- 
ests as a means of maximizing contribu- 
tions and ensuring that programs will be 
adequately funded. Thus the Exxon 
Corporation, the Rockefeller Founda- 
tion, and the National Endowment for 
the Arts collectively underwrote the 
composers-in-residency program; Lin- 
coln Center benefited from a Consoli- 
dated Corporate Fund Drive; and Chi- 
cagoans recently launched City Arts II 
to create a safety net for small inner-city 
arts organizations. However, the prob- 
lems inhibiting the creation of formal 
funding consortia are manifold. Smaller 
corporations run the risk of being bur- 
ied by major corporate donors in jointly 
funded exhibitions such as.the Vatican 
show; and many grantee and donor 
institutions see membership in formal 
consortia as a threat to their autonomy.” 

A more marked trend is a growing 
awareness of and sympathy for the 


21. For astrongly dissenting view, see Theater 
Facts 82 (New York: Theater Communications 
Group, 1983). 

22. Many of those interviewed spoke of the 
difficulties entailed ın assembling and maintaming 
consortia, particularly among grantees. However, 
there appear to be some regional variations. While 
New Yorkers and Philadelphians noted a certain 
resistance to consortial undertakings, respondents 
from Minneapolis and Texas pointed to a number 
of such ventures in their regions. 
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plight of smaller, less established institu- 
tions. These institutions often fail to 
attract funds because of their limited 
audiences, or because of their lack of 
visibility. New organizations often fail 
to attract prominent trustees who could 
open the door to private fortunes and 
corporate funds, and thus lack adequate 
endowments to tide them over hard 
times. While many operate with shoe- 
string budgets and highly committed 
volunteers, even those with the most 
dedicated staffs can seem of marginal 
importance in times of economic duress. 

Nevertheless the desire to sustain 
these organizations appears to be strong. 
Over half of the corporate and founda- 
tion respondents to the Rockefeller 
Foundation survey noted an ongoing 
commitment to promising but less estab- 
lished professional arts organizations, a 
trend verified by spokesmen for the 
major corporate foundations. 

In order to ensure the continued via- 
bility of these organizations, founda- 
tions and corporations have underwrit- 
ten a variety of programs to strengthen 
arts management skills. This subject has 
been of concern to the private sector 
since the Ford Foundation first em- 
barked on its princely campaign to build 
orchestral endowments in the 1960s. 
More recent efforts have included Day- 
ton Hudson’s $100,000 grant to a Min- 
neapolis arts organization to develop 
new means of generating revenue; Ex- 
xon’s support of the American Business 
Council’s skills bank and Business Vol- 
unteers for the Arts; a flurry of Mellon 
Foundation grants to help arts compan- 
ies increase their earned and contributed 
income; and the formation of the Dallas 
Center for Nonprofit Management, 
which includes a substantial percentage 
of arts groups among its constituency. 
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CONCLUSION 


“When do performing artists prove 
their quality enough to stop rattling the 
tin cup?” queried Robert Brustein in the 
New York Times six years ago. Unfor- 
tunately in the current economic cli- 
mate, arts organizations will not only 
have to rattle their cups more vocifer- 
ously but more ingeniously as well if 
they are to be heard, for as John Sawyer 
and countless others have explained, 
“There is no way that corporate or pri- 
vate philanthropy, already facing re- 
quests that far exceed available funds, 
can make up the difference” in the face 
of substantial federal cutbacks.» 

Corporate support may change mark- 
edly in the 1980s. A keener emphasis on 
better grantee management practices 
will almost certainly be-coupled with a 
greater insistence on audience develop- 
ment to ensure the continued survival of 
the nation’s cultural institutions. As one 
corporate executive pointed out, “The 
overwhelming percentage of private 
funding for the arts has traditionally 
come from individuals, and arts organi- 
zations will have to continue to cultivate 
and widen this constituency.”24 Recent 
events have underscored the precarious 
dependency of corporations and foun- 
dations on portfolios and economic 
shifts, and the linkages between public 
support and political vicissitudes. Audi- 
ence development and increased ranks 
of individual donors, large and small, is 
still perceived as the soundest means of 
providing a stable base on which arts 


/ 


23. Robert Brustein, “Can the Show Go On?” 
New York Times Magazine (7 July 1977), p. 57, 
and the Report of the Andrew W. Mellon Founda- 
tion (1981), p. 10. 

24. Interview, 28 Feb. 1983. 
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organizations can grow. There may also 
be a greater emphasis on grantee con- 
sortia, information sharing, and time- 
limited grants. The 1960s and 1970s 
were marked by the rapid proliferation 
of both funders and grantees; the 1980s 
will be a time of reassessment, stabiliza- 
tion, and reform. 

Yet, despite the widespread belief 
among donors, the press, and grantees 
that social-welfare demands are eclips- 
ing cultural concerns, artistic ventures 
have remained competitive for private 
funds. The majority of foundations and 
corporations polled in the course of this 
study are currently planning to increase 
or at least maintain previous levels of 
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‘arts support, to continue that support 


through the long term, and to énsure 
that both new and established organiza- 
tions will receive a fair hearing. Arts 
groups may have to work harder for 
private dollars, they may have to focus 
more on management and less on spe- 
cial: projects, they may even have to 


. band together to lure additional funds. 


Should the economy worsen they, like 
all nonprofits, will feel the sting of 
shrinking revenues; but they are pres- 
ently holding strong. To paraphrase 
Franklin Roosevelt’s inimitable phrase, 
for the moment there is little-to fear but 
fear itself. 


` 
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Government Funding of Culture: 
What Price the Arts? 


By MICHAEL S. JOYCE 


ABSTRACT: The immediate challenge to the National Endowments for 
the Arts and the Humanities is not financial but philosophical. Govern- 
ment responsibility for culture must include an explicit statement of policy 

‘ based upon a careful consideration of essential questions concerning the 
nature of and relationship between the state and culture. In the past the 
Endowments have been reluctant to enunciate a cultural policy lest it be 
objected that talk of a cultural policy sounds like a call for an autocratic 
ministry of culture. But grants cannot be made in a vacuum, and some 
cultural policy, however incoherent, inevitably informs decisions about 
grants. The issue is whether such a policy is to be made explicit, so that it 
may be studied and criticized, or whether such a policy is tacit, in which 
case it is likely to be enforced with little public scrutiny or evaluation. The 
federal government—responsible to both the individual and the nation, to 
the present and the future—has a unique role to play in American culture. 
What the role is can be defined only through the political process, in open 
debate. ` 
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monthly cultural review. He was a member of the President's Task Force on Private Sector 
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Heritage Foundation’s Task Force on the National-Endowment for the Arts and the National 
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“Because of the arts,” I said, “Because our 
government finally decided to support the 
arts.” 


—Michael Straight, in September 1964, 
explaining to Anthony Blunt why he 
had decided to expose to the Federal 


Bureau of Investigation the Soviet spy ' 


ring in which he had been a participant, 
however unwittingly.! 


The history of the governmentaliza- 
tion of support for culture in the modern 
era has yet to be written, and the reasons 
for this are easy enough to understand. 
On the one hand the mind of the advo- 
cates of public spending for culture has 
been so deeply affected by the process of 
the politicization of the arts that it can- 
not view that process in an objective 
historical manner; while on the other 
hand defenders of a private sphere for 
culture have been forced into an attitude 
of negative opposition, which rarely 
results in dispassionate study. Yet some 
preliminary political analysis might be 
possible and desirable. 


THE POLITICIZATION OF 
GOVERNMENT SUPPORT 
FOR CULTURE 


Advocacy of government-support for 


certain kinds of cultural activities is a - 


political enthusiasm that appears to be 
in the ascendancy in the United States 
today. At" present the Congressional 


Arts Caucus is the largest and perhaps ` 


the most powerful special interest cau- 
cus in the U.S. Congress. “Artistic en- 
deavor in America is endangered by the 
insensitivity that the Reagan Adminis- 
tration continues to show toward fed- 
erally funded arts programs,” said Con- 


1 Michael Straight, After Long Silence (New 
York: W. W. Norton, 1983), p 326. 


gressman Thomas J. Downey, speaking 
before a gathering of mayors at the 1983 
midwinter meeting of the U.S. Confer- 
ence of Mayors. Downey, chairman of 
the Congressional Arts Caucus, stressed 
that the arts have “an important eco- 
nomic and social impact” on the cities. 
But the congressman also displayed an 
interesting, if not advanced, aesthetic 
taste and curious notion of the nature of 
the creative act when he explained to his 
audience that “making more cuts in arts 
programs is equivalent to tying da Vin- 
ci’s hands behind his back and then tell- 
ing- him to paint the Mona Lisa.” 

To understand a political position of 
this kind one must study not only its real 
characteristics as they appear to reason- 
able men and women in public debate; 
one must also examine the distortions 
produced, it appears, by the passions 
and interests of the advocates them- 
selves. In politics it is not enough to 
consider the actual; it is necessary also 
to consider the imaginary, for in politics 


' we deal not only with real things but 


with extreme, exaggerated, and distorted 
opinions about these things. Considera- 
tions of the imagination are essential to 
our understanding of politics. 

In 1869 Matthew Arnold defined cul- 
ture as being “a pursuit of our total per- 
fection by means of getting to know, on 
all the matters which concern us, the 
best which has been thought and said in 
the world.”3 Even the most charitable 
critic would find it difficult to reconcile 
the overall performance of the two fed- 


2 Remarks before the Midwinter Committee 
Meeting of the U S. Conference of Mayors (Wash- 
ington, DC, 27 Jan. 1983) 

3. Matthew Arnold, Culture and Anarchy: An 
Essay ım Political and Social Criticism, ed. J. 
Dover Wilson (Cambridge: Cambridge University 
Press, 1932), p. 37. 
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eral departments officially established 
to support culture with this definition. 
Nonetheless it must be said. that -the 
National Endowment for the Arts and 
the National Endowment for the Human- 


ities have supported some good work ` 


both interesting and lacking a wide 
audience. a 

Yet, since they were founded in 1965, 
the Endowments’ appropriations have 
grown from -$2.5 million each to $162 
million for the Arts and $140 million for 
the Humanities in fiscal year 1984— 
dollars which have played such a very 
large role in the expansion of the cultu- 
ral amusements of some Americans at 


___ public expense. The Arts Endowment 


spends millions of dollars each year to 
subsidize programs and events uncon- 
cerned in any way with enduring artistic 
accomplishment, but with the aid of 


sophisticated marketing and advertising — 
techniques capable of producing sizable, 


audiences. To some arts advocates such 
a calculus of social and economic impact 
is sufficient reason for maintaining the 
federal endowments and even for sub- 
stantially increasing their budgets. Yet 
such policies ought to occasion deep 


misgivings among true friends-of culture. 


and of democratic politics; for they.are 
at bottom policies whose practical results 
are.to provide programs of entertain- 
ment for some at the expense of all. . 


CULTURAL POLICY 


In the spring of 1980, under the aus- 
pices of the Heritage Foundation, I 
organized a committee charged’ with 
producing a study of the National En- 
dowments for the Arts’ and for the 
Humanities. Upon the study’s comple- 
tion—at the beginning of 1980—it was 
to be made a part of a governmentwide 
study of the executive branch that would 
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` be made available to the winner of the 


November election and published in 
19814 -> : 7 
We began our work by considering 
the assumption that the federal govern- 
ment could be involved in support of 
culture at the level of hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars without:a cultural pol- 
icy: We.concluded_that if democratic 
governments were to be involved in 
spending public funds on culture, there 
was no choice about whether or not to 
have an official cultural policy. Where 
the spending of millions of dollars of 
public monies was taking place, there 
was no doubt that some policy was 
being observed, however incoherent. 
Grants cannot be made in a vacuum. 
The only real choice is whether such 
a policy is made explicit, open, and pub- 
lic, in which case it can be studied— 
criticized, defended, improved upon or 
modified; or whether such a policy is 


‘tacit or implied, in which case it is likely 


to be uncritically accepted and enforced 
without public debate and with little 
opportunity for evaluation or reform. 
It might be objected that talk of an 
explicit cultural policy sounds like a call 
for an autocratic ministry of culture. 
What is objectionable about a ministry 
of culture, of course, is that it aims at 
stamping out diversity by governmen- 
talizing the whole of cultural activity. 
It’s exactly for this reason that the role 
and policies of the Endowments must be 
made clear in a country where we assign 
a limited role to:government. The im- 
plied -or tacit cultural policy that we 
found to-be the custom at both of the 
National Endowments helped to explain, 


“4, Charles L. Heatherly, ed., Mandate for 
Leadership: Policy Management in a Conserva- | 
tive Administration (Washington, DC: Heritage 
Foundation, 1981). l 
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in our view, the presence of programs 
supported for political and social rea- 
sons rather than for artistic or scholarly 
reasons. It was for this reason that our 
committee saw the challenge to the fed- 
eral cultural Endowments’ future as 
“not financial but rather philosophical; 
it is recognition of the need to redefine 
its missions as support of art and artists, 
nothing less, and nothing else.”5 We 
sought an understanding of the interests 
of the federal government and the Amer- 
ican people in perpetuating the Endow- 
ments; an articulated strategy for the 
fufillment of their mandates. 

We made the assumption that any 
official cultural policy, whether or not 
such policy provides or precludes sup- 
port for cultural activities, must be 
based upon a careful consideration of 
essential questions concerning the nature 
of and relationships between the state 
and culture. For the purpose of our 
work these questions included 
' 1. Should the national government 
support culture? 

2. Should distinctions between cul- 
tural endeavor and programs of enter- 
tainment be made? 

3. Should official support of the cul- 
ture be expected to accomplish particu- 
lar social and economic goals, however 
desirable they may be? l 

Over the summer and into the fall of 
1980, the committee members read reams 
of public documents from the two En- 
dowments, conducted many interviews 
with officials and grantees of the Endow- 
ments, and worked out the arguments 
among themselves. 

Two opposed positions ‘about the 
future of the two Endowments existed 


5. Michael S. Joyce, “The National Endow- 
ments for the Humanities and the Arts,” in ibid., p. 
1056. 





among the committee members from 
the outset. One urged drastic cuts to put 
an end to the funding of what was seen 
as nonsense: vague notions of entitle- 
ment and concern with the promotion of 


` social causes to replace traditional stand- 


ards in the arts and humanities; a ten- 
dency to confuse the spirit of the human- 
ities with an expansive humanitarian 
enthusiasm; the support of entertain- 
ment over art and artists, of consump- 
tion rather than creation. Drastic cuts, 
some committee members felt, perhaps 
would close down the Endowments even- 
tually. 

The other initial position agreed with 
the economic arguments and with end- 
ing grants for nonsense, but still wished 
to continue federal support for. quality 
programs. This position proposed di- 
recting funds away from individuals and 
toward prestigious and well-established 
institutions. 

Whatever the merits of abolishing the 
Arts and Humanities Endowments might 
be, such an outcome came to be seen as 
highly unlikely in the course of our work 
on the Heritage Foundation report. Ter- 
minating any federal agency is well nigh 
impossible, and the Endowments have 
created powerful constituencies with 
their largess, while influential members 
of the establishment are often counted 
on to champion government support for 
the performances and exhibitions spon- 
sored by the famous cultural institu- 
tions. Some members of Congress can 
regularly be seen to display generous 
philanthropic habits when spending pub- 
lic monies, Calis for the disestablish- 
ment of the federal Endowments are 
likely to be seen by members of the Con- 
gressional Arts Caucus as attacks on 
certain of their own most cherished 
virtues. 


GOVERNMENT FUNDING OF CULTURE 


The second approach—restricting sub- 
sidies to established institutions—held 
some appeal initially. But funding the 
large institutions would only accelerate 
a tendency of the Arts Endowment since 
its inception: a preference for perfor- 
mance and exhibition of past art works 
rather than support for the creation of 
the new. It was also clear that support 
for these institutions often amounted to 
little more than a public subsidy for the 
entertainment of those most able to 
afford the true costs of particular exhi- 
bitions or performances. 

We asked ourselves, Is there another 
policy that could take account of the 
political and fiscal realities and at the 


- „same time be of benefit to our nation’s 


cultural life? 

The Heritage Foundation report on 
the Endowments set forth an alternative 
policy for cultural support. The general 
thrust was a policy based on support of 
arts and artists rather than entertain- 
ment and advocacy groups, an emphasis 
on education and scholarship, and sup- 
port for creation rather than for con- 
sumption. 

Arguing for an official policy of 
limited scope implemented in a low pro- 
file style, the Heritage Foundation report 
emphasized art for art’s sake. 


Because art does not move in obedience to 
social dictates, because it cannot be planned 
in advance, and because it grows acording to 
its own (mostly unarticulated) rules, it must 
be granted an existence independent from 
the proclaimed social goals of the state; 
accordingly, it must be funded for its own 
sake, rather than for any presumed eco- 
nomic or propaganda benefits. . . . 


the NEA [National Endowment for the Arts] 
must accept the proposition that official 
support can have only limited goals. It can 
ease to some extent the birth pangs of new 
art. It cannot determine the exact part of the 
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past which is preserved, nor can it dictate the 
manner of its presentation to a contempor- 
ary public; these are artistic questions which 
must be decided anew by each successive 
generation of artists. The NEA cannot de- 
cide, either directly or indirectly, the course 
of new art or devise a schedule for its pro- 
gress; at most, it can modestly support the 
individual efforts of artists who are serious, 
highly competent, and large of vision.® 


At this writing, despite news reports 
to the contrary, it would seem that the 
recommendations contained in the Her- 
itage Foundation report have little or no 
effect on the official policy of the Arts 
Endowment. While the. Arts Endow- 
ment under the Reagan administration 
has reduced the overall budget from 
what the Carter administration had pro- 
posed, there is little discernible differ- 
ence in the policies being implemented. 


PUBLIC/PRIVATE PARTNERSHIP 


One new emphasis is distinctive in the 
present administration. The Arts En- 
dowment seeks to arrange private sup- 
port for the arts in partnership with the 
federal government. Chairman Francis 
S.M. Hodsoll told the New York Times 
as reported on 10 April 1983 that “a 
principal role of the Arts Endowment is 
to confer a stamp of approval,” an 
“imprimatur” that will have the effect of 
giving organizations receiving federal 
grants not only money but also acreden- 
tial that gives them an advantage in the 
competition for private funds. More 
recently, Mr. Hodsoll said in a speech to 
the New York Chapter of the National 
Society of Fundraising Executives that 
the Endowment is 


encouraging greater private support (includ- 
ing efforts of the President’s Committee on 


6. Ibid., p. 1055. 
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the Arts and the Humanities; greater lever- 
age from our grants; and a variety of specific 
projects designed to recognize, inform, assist 
and advocate new private support for the 
arts).? . 


It is easy to understand the appeal of 
such an arrangement to the current Arts 
Endowment adminstration. The old es- 
tablishment of official cultural policy, as 
expressed in the National Endowments 
for the Arts and for the Humanities, 
supported the bad along with the good, 
the ephemeral along with the eternal, 
the national treasures of pure art and 
learning along with the use of culture for 
the achievement of dubious—and, from 
the standpoint of many, distasteful— 
social and political ends. A safer empha- 
sis for the new administration might 
sweep out the objectionable programs 
wholesale, leaving a clear field to the 
well-established and the widely ap- 
proved: In any case, the Reagan admin- 
istration won an election on the basis of 
a political philosophy that clearly pre- 
fers the private to the public, the indi- 
vidual initiative to the bureaucratic edict. 

One must also assume that the chair- 
man of the National Endowment for the 
Arts came under pressure for both pat- 
ronage and preferment from important 
segments of the entertainment and cul- 
tural community. These segments, which 
include celebrities, arts advocacy organ- 
izations, and the major performing and 
exhibiting institutions, have demanded 
their right to be heard. The combination 
of a policy.of continued support for the 
large, established institutions together 
with an aggressive policy aiming to 
influence the size and direction of pri- 
vate support for culture would seem to 
provide a method for satisfying the most 
powerful constituencies while at the 


7 New York, 20 Jan. 1983. 
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same time ostensibly accommodating 
the political philosophy advocated by 
the Reagan administration. 

What can be said about a policy that 
bids to accomplish so many agreeable 
purposes in so comfortable a way? At 
the outset there may be a flaw in the very 
device of shifting governmental respon- 
sibility from the state itself to a private 
sector initiative or partnership coordi- 
nated by the federal government. The 
essence of our political system is politi- 
cal accountability for the expenditure of 
government funds. Here is the meaning 
of no taxation without representation; 
here is the necessary function of elected 
legislatures. For the federal Endow- 
ments to attempt to influence the flow of 
private funds for the support of culture 
is to remove policy, spending, and staff 
from public scrutiny. To do so is to 
short-circuit the proper process of open 
discussion and presentation of alterna- 
tives. No one will deny that the prob- 
lems of cultural policy fit clumsily into 
the world of political controversy. The 
same, however, can also be said of every 
other aspect of our public life. 

The use of government money to 
influence the spending of private money 
constrains private decisions. A reliance 
on the governmental imprimatur for the 
arts by establishing de facto governmen- 
tal standards of taste results in an ero- 
sion of private responsibility. In addi- 
tion, because the amount of private 
funds is limited, those applicants who 
have been rejected for government 
matching grants will likely be deprived 
of equal access to private funding. 

What about the more basic problem 
of the ending of a federal role in culture 
and its replacement by private patron- 
age? If we are true to our heritage of 
freedom and private initiative, the con- 
clusion we reach must never involve a 


GOVERNMENT FUNDING OF CULTURE - 


culture controlled and directed by gov- 
ernment. But this is not to say that 


government has no responsibility for . 


culture. It is rather to favor a maximum 
of individual and voluntary group activ- 
ity in the realm of culture, setting private 
requirements and conditions without 
direction by the federal government. 


Cultural patronage by governmentin . 


a democratic society is invariably going 
to be bureaucratic, and a policy of 


patronage based on bureaucratic tastes: 


tends to fossilize the culture it supports. 
Thus we must allow for as much diver- 
sity in patronage as possible. The more 


diversity, the more alternatives for the - 


artist and the scholar, and the more 
likely we are not to have an ossified 
culture. Private donors must be guided 
by their own tastes, by their own judg- 
ments about the good and the beautiful, 
not by reliance on the herding effect 
induced by government jawboning for 
culture. — 


THE UNIQUE ROLE OF 
FEDERAL CULTURAL PATRONAGE 


government has a role that by definition 
differs from that of the private sector. 
The private role should be that of patron 
of first resort. What can be funded in 
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this manner, should be. But ‘there is 
much that private philanthropy, whether 
from individuals or corporations, seems 
to have difficulty in doing to a sufficient 
extent: the support of esoteric scholar- 
ship, of individual artists, of the preser- 
vation of unfashionable but nonetheless 
great art. All these tasks demand that 
the federal government—because it is 
responsible to both the individual and 
the nation and to the past and the 
future—be a patron of last resort. 
Here, perhaps, is the crux of the mat- 
ter. The private sector has to support 
what it will; the public sector has to 
support what it must. What that “must” 
is can be defined only through the politi- 
cal process. Both those who believe that 
federal cultural policy should be directed 
toward support of art and of scholarship 
and those who wish to provide public 
entertainment and produce social and 
economic impact have a duty to,.make 


. their respective cases cogently and 


straightforwardly in the political arena, 
rather than place an illusory faith in yet 


‘ another manipulation: of institutional 


In support of culture, our national _" arrangements. The American people, 


regardless of their economic or social 
condition, deserve a fair and open argu- 
ment. ; 
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The Public and the Arts 
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ABSTRACT: The tremendous growth in public involvement with the arts 
and public funding of the arts, which the United States witnessed in the 
1960s and 1970s, took place during a unique period in American history. 
During that period the social values of the nation shifted radically. In the 
1980s, we are again undergoing fundamental change in our social, 
economic, and political environment. A more restrictive economy is 
causing the American people to rethink many of the assumptions that 
engendered the social-values revolution of the last two decades. The 
watchword of the 1980s can best be described as adaptation, as the nation 
seeks to blend social and economic goals. In this climate almost all 
assumptions are being reexamined, including those about the arts and 
funding of the arts. This article reviews the social and political climate of 
the 1960s and 1970s, in which culture and the arts exploded, and the 
changes that have taken place in the 1980s; it then analyzes current public 
attitudes toward funding of the arts; finally, it identifies some key social 
and public-policy trends that are emerging in the eighties and are likely to 
influence the future of funding of the arts. 
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THE PUBLIC AND THE ARTS 


S art critic Hilton Kramer has ob- 
served, “In several important re- 
spects, the art scene as we know it today 
owes its essential features—and most 
especially, the scale of its operations— 


to the cultural world that came into . 


existence in the 1960s. It was then that 
the two National Endowments [for the 
Arts and for the Humanities] were 
created and the role of the Federal 


Government in the art life of the country 


began to gather momentum.”! 

The arts, of course were not alone. In 
a wide variety of spheres—-from health, 
education, and welfare to the work place 
to consumerism and the environment— 
the sixties and seventies saw a new and 
expanded role for the federal govern- 
ment, a role that the American public 
strongly endorsed. 

The 1960s also produced a significant 


expansion of public interest in the visual _ 


arts, what Kramer calls a cultural “explo- 
sion”: “Before you could have the ‘block- 
buster’ exhibitions of the 1970’s, you 


had to have a blockbuster public, and _ 


this was one of the things the 1960’s gave 
us for the first time.”? 


Here, too, the trend is completely in 


sync with a broader shift in social values 
—some have called it a cultural revolu- 
tion—that swept the country in the 
1960s and 1970s. The Protestant ethic, 
with its emphasis on self-denial and 
future rewards, was rejected in favor of 
values that stressed the pursuit of self- 
fulfillment, immediate gratification, in- 
dividualism, and personal involvement. 
The American public went in search of 
the full, rich life, and the arts were a part 
of that life. 


1. “When Modernism Becomes Orthodoxy,” 
New York Tunes, 28 March 1982 
2. Ibid. 
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The 1980s, however, are shaping up 
to be very different from the 1960s and 
the 1970s. We are again undergoing 
fundamental change in our social, eco- 
nomic, and political environment. The 
economy has grown more restrictive, 
and social and political values are adapt- 
ing as a result. In the words of Daniel 
Yankelovich, “In a matter of afew years 
we have moved from an uptight culture 
set in a dynamic economy to a dynamic 
culture set in an uptight economy... . 
The world we live in has been turned 
upside down.”3 

This article reviews the social and 
political climate of the 1960s and 1970s, 
in which culture and the arts exploded, 
and the changes that have taken place in 
the 1980s; it then analyzes current public 
attitudes toward funding of the arts; 
finally, it identifies some key social and 
public policy themes that are emerging 
in the eighties and are likely to influence 
the future of funding for the arts. 


THE SOCIOPOLITICAL CLIMATE 


In the aftermath of World War II the 
United States enjoyed a period of un- 
paralleled economic growth. The coun- 
try industrialized rapidly, and Ameri- 
can technology, developed in response 
to the necessities of war, became pre- 
eminent. Domestically scores of Ameri- 
cans, by virtue of their increased access 
to affluence and higher education, began 
to realize the American dream. Upward 
mobility and middle-class lifestyles be- 
came the norm and, by the end of the 
1950s, nearly 70 percent of the popula- 
tion had attained middle-class status. 


3. New Rules: Searching for Self-fulfillment 
in a World Turned Upside Down (New York: 
Random House, 1981), p. 22. . 
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Overseas, America’s military and eco- 
nomic power were unmatched. 


The psychology 
of affluence 


With this rapid economic growth 
came unprecedented optimism; in fact, 
by the end of the 1950s the prevalent 
opinion was that the nation was capable 
of nearly unlimited economic growth. 
With the optimism also came a new 
social phenomenon: the psychology of 
affluence. As depression-bred economic 
insecurities gave way to an expectation 
of affluence, the nation’s traditional 
social values—the Protestant ethic, with 
its emphasis on self-denial and rigid 
moral standards—were replaced by a 
new set of values that emphasized a 
focus on self, creativity, self-expression, 
and freedom from moral and financial 
constraints. 

Many Americans had come to believe 
that affluence was no longer something 
that had to be struggled for; instead it 
was considered the logical by-product of 
America’s endlessly expanding econ- 
omy. With affluence and economic 
- growth now taken for granted, the eco- 
nomic agenda of the forties and fifties 
was supplemented in the 1960s by a 
social agenda that sought to fix the 
perceived inequities of American society 
and improve the quality and style of 
American life.‘ 

To help advance the social agenda the 
public turned to the government, which 
was ready and willing to heed the call. 
The public sector rapidly increased its 
investment in social welfare programs 
that served not only the poor, but also 
the middle class. The government was 


4. For a more thorough discussion of the 
shift in social values that took place in the 1960s 
and 1970s, see ibid. 


also quick to take on the task of regu- 


‘lating business to assure that business 


did not put the pursuit of profit ahead of 
the new agenda, which demanded greater 
corporate attention to such matters as 
health and safety, environmental protec- 


tion, and corporate responsibility to 


society. 
This was the climate in which funding 
for the arts—both public and private— 


‘soared. The funding level of the National 


Endowment for the Arts increased from 
approximately $2.5 million in 1966 to 
more than $150 million by 1981; the 
American Association of Fund-Raising 
Counsel estimates that philanthropic 
contributions to cultural institutions in- 
creased from $376 million to $3.35 billion 
during the same period.’ 


. The new realities 


In a few short years, as the 1970s 
ended and the 1980s began, the social 
and political climate suddenly shifted 
again as the assumption of affluence 
that had given rise to the social agenda 
was called into question. The assump- 
tions that had engendered the fix-every- 
thing trend were weakening. 

At home the shocks of seemingly 
incurable double-digit inflation and a 
second energy crisis led the public to 
believe that the economy was out of 
control, while events taking place abroad 
—the Soviet invasion of Afghanistan, the 
seizure of the American embassy in 
Iran, and increasing competition in the 
international marketplace—caused the 
nation to wonder whether the United 
States was losing its position as a world 
economic and military power. 


5 Giving USA: 1982 Annual Report (New 
York: American Association of Fund-Raising 
Counsel, 1982), p. 36. 
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New economic realities had devel- 
oped, and both business and the public 


began to doubt the idea of unlimited ` 
economic growth. ‘By 1980 over 60 per- | 


cent of the population had come to 
believe that “Americans should get used 
to the fact that our wealth is limited, and 
most of us are not likely to become 
better off than we now are,” and. that 


“our current standard of living may be - 


the highest we can hope for.”6 The 
classic American optimism is eroding; 
the psychology of affluence is giving 
way to a psychology of limits and lowered 
expectations. 

The response to the new EE has 


not been a return to the past, as some - 


observers had predicted. Rather, if the 


keynote of the 1950s was self-denial, a - 


future orientation, and a belief in the 
power of hard work in order to get 
ahead in a climate of economic growth; 

and if the keynote of the 1960s and 1970s 
- was a zeal to fix the quality of American 
life, and a trend toward focus on self, 
less rigidness, self-fulfillment, and social 


responsibility, all based on the assump- 


tion that economic plenty was assured; 
then the keynote of the 1980s can best be 
described as adaptation. _ 

Signs of adaptation can be seen in our 
political fabric, as the foundation of the 
public policy process in the 1970s—big 
government—-has been rejected as too 
costly and inefficient. A new public pol- 
icy foundation is emerging, which is 
predicated upon a realization that no 
single institution in society will solve the 
problems confronting us, but rather that 
responsibility for solutions will have to 
be shared. Thus we are seeing a reassign- 
ing of institutional responsibility: both 
business and individuals are gaining 


6. The Yankelovich Monor (New York: 


Yankelovich, Skelly and White, 1980). 
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responsibility, while the government’s 
role is inreasingly defined as one of 
oversight. The federal government is not 
likely to.be shut out of the policy pro- 
cess, but neither is it likely to dominate 
the process again as it had in the 1970s, 
regardless of which politica] party is in 
_power. 
The social fabric is adapting as well. 
«The.new values of the sixties and seven- 


- ties are becoming tempered as Ameri- 


cans attempt to reconcile personal expec- 
tations that developed over the last two 
decades with the economic realities of 


the 1980s. 


`.. A component of this adaptation has 


been a rethinking of our national priori- 
ties. The emergence of the new eco- 
nomic realities has caused a shift away 
from the overarching focus on the social 
agenda of the sixties and seventies. 


. Americans have not retreated from their 


commitment to health and safety, a 
cleaner environment, or fairness and 
openness on the part of our institutions— 
the core components of the social agenda. 
Yet survey after survey indicates that the 
economy has become—and is likely to 
remain—-a dominant issue of the eight- 
ies. No longer is the traditional eco- 
nomic agenda of economic growth, job 
creation, technological development, 
and international competitiveness taken 
for granted. 

In short the eighties are seeing a 
blending ‘of the social and economic 


_ agendas. Americans are attempting—as 


painlessly as possible, using strategic 
planning, competitiveness, and a greater 
emphasis on personal skill and self- 


| reliance—to meet the new, more con- 
. stricted economic outlook. At the same 


time, they attempt to retain the gains 
made by the social agenda of the 1960s. 

Within this context—particularly 
concerning the recognition of new eco- 





nomic realities and the reemergence of 
an economic agenda—attitudes | toward 
furiding « ofthe: arts in- ‘the 19808 c can now 
a explored. 


aap TOWARD 
` FUNDING OF THE ARTS ` 


There has been very little enh 


conducted on attitudes toward the arts., 
_ One major study, conducted in 1980 by 


Louis Harris and Associates for the 
American Council forthe Arts (ACA), 7 
paints an extremely optimistic picture c of 
Americans’ attitudes toward the arts: “it 
is apparent from these results that the 
arts strike a warm and highly positive 
response, in people. It.is evident from 


this study that the arts are nowearninga . 


special place i in the lives and conscious- 


“ness of the majority of the people in this 
country.”8 It concludes that “the arts are - 


becoming important in the mainstream 
of American life, and even in the face of 


` deeply troubled times, they do not de- 
cline in perceived value and. im- 
portance. ‘ee 


Some of the wiles s major findings 


` and the conclusions it draws are as fol- 


lows: 

L. Attendance at the arts is on an 
upward curve. 

` 2:.There is a growing desire to expe- 
rience the arts. Two in three among the 
public (64 percent, up from 54 percent in 
1975) feel that “if there were more 


` - theater and concert events in this com- 


7. National Research Center for the Arts, 


~ Americans and the Arts: Highlights from a 1980 


Nationwide Survey of Public. Opinion (New York: 
American Council for the Arts, 1981). The Na- 


tional Research Center for the Arts is an affilate of - 


- Louis Harris and Associates; Inc. Earlier studies 
- were conducted for the American Council by the 


~ 


Harris organization m 1973 and 1975. 
8. Ibid., p. 4. 
9. Ibid., p. 10. 
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. munity, I would attend more frequently.” 


A similar percentage (62, percent) -says 
that “if-there. were more showings in art 
museums in this- spre J would 
attend more frequently.” aac 

~ 3. No longer does the public b believe 
that the arts are for the nation’s. ‘elite. 
only. By 59 percent to 39 percent, a 


- majority rejects the claim that “the arts 


can only be enjoyed by a privileged few _ 


who have the financial méans to attend . 
- arts events”; a more narrow 48 percent 
. to 46 percent plurality rejected this view 


in 1975. 
.4. Personal involvement; in the arts 18 
sharply on the rise. As many as 44 per- 
cent of all members of the public now 
say they are involved with photography 
(up from 19 percent in 1975), while 30 
percént say they play a musical instru- 


ment (up from 18 percent), 22 percent 
-say they write creatively (up from 13 


percent), and 20 percent say nee dance 
(up from 9 percent). - 

5. There is strong public apport for 
arts education as part of-the regular 
school curriculum. A 56 percent to 39 - 
percent majority says ‘that school-age 
children do not have enough opportini 
ties to be exposed to- the arts. o R 

-In his ‘forward to ‘the ACA study, 
George Weéissman—chairman of the 
board of Philip Morris Incorporated, 


` the study's co-sponsor along with the 


National Endowment for the ‘Arts— 


- remarks that 


what is dada taiat the findings], to 
my mind, is not the ability of art to maintain, 
or even strengthen its hold upon the mass of _ 
American people, but to do so in the face of” 
inflation, highér taxes, rising unemployment, 
cuts in services, high interest rates, and 


decreased leisure time.!® ~- 


10. Tbid., p. ir 
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Yet it is evident from the ACA study, 


as well as-other survey data, that the 
‘nation’s economic troubles are taking a 
toll on the arts, particularly with regard 


to the critical question of funding. In the ` 


more restrictive economy of the 1980s, 
the arts are finding themselves in fierce 
competititon . for scarce panel Te- 
Sources. < 


Government funding 
of the arts 


Ín a period when federal funds are 
being cut back in virtually every area, 


the ACA study finds, “The arts are per- 


ceived as being more self-supporting, 


more dependent on private contribu- ~ 


tions and less dependent on govern- 
ment” than other nonprofit i institutions. 
The study concludes, 


This is significant, for it mieans that as much 
as arts funding from government might have 
increased in recent years, public perception 
that the arts are overfunded by government 
is Certainly hard to find. Indeed, the reverse 
can be concluded: most people in America 
feel the arts have not been dependent on 
government at all 


This finding is essentially confirmed 
by a 1981 Roper study for the American 
Enterprise Institute (AED, !2 which found 
that a 37 percent plurality of the public 
is satisfied by the current mixture of 
public and private efforts to foster the 
arts. The remainder- of the public is 
evenly split, with 25 percent in favor of a 


11. Ibid., p. 17. i 

12. Roper Center for Public Opinion Re- 
search/Roper Organization, “Private Initiatives 
and Public Values” (Survey conducted for the 
American Enterprise Institute for Public Policy 
Research, Washington, DC, 1981). . 
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m public role sia 26 percent in 
favor of a greater private role. 
Focusing specifically on the role of 
government, the AEI study found that a 
66.percent majority of the public believes 
that thé government has a role to play in 
fostering the arts. Most of these people 
(46 percent) feel ie government’s role 
should be “minor,” while 20 percent 
feels the government should play a 
“major role,” and only 27 percent of the 
public feels that the government has “no 


role at all.” Asking more directly about 


government funding for the arts, a 1981 
survey by the Los Angeles Times”? found 
that a 54. percent to 34 percent majority 


“of the. American public approves of 


government funding for the arts. 

On the question of the role of the 
federal government versus state and 
local government, both the AEI and 
ACA studies found that the public is 
more in favor of funding for the arts by 
state and local governments than by the 
federal government. AEI, for example, 
finds that 24 percent of the public thinks 
that the arts. are best fostered by local 
government and 19 percent thinks they 
are best fostered by state government, 
while only 14 percent thinks they are 


‘best fostered by the federal government. 


Making-the same point somewhat 
differently, the ACA study found that a 
clear 64-to-31 percent majority of the 
public feels that local governments 
should’ provide financial assistance to ` 
arts institutions, and a 60-to-37 percent 
majority. feels similarly about state gov- 
ernments. However, support for federal 
funding to arts institutions is expressed 
by a more narrow 50-to-46 percent 
majority. | 


13. Los Angeles Times, Poll No. 43 (April 
1981). : 
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Despite this sentiment, and reflecting, 


perhaps, the ACA study finding that the 


arts are not generally thought to be very 
dependent on government funding, a 
1981 CBS/ New York Times poll!4 found 
that only 37 percent of the public feels 
that federal spending on the arts should 
be decreased, while 49 percent feels that 
spending should be kept about the same. 


The role of the 
private sector 


As efforts have been made to reduce 
the rate of growth in the federal budget, 
increased attention has been paid to the 
role of private sector funding for many 
programs. In particular, there has been 

. mounting pressure on corporations to 
step in and help fill the gap left by 
shrinking government budgets. For ex- 
ample the President’s Task Force on 
Private Sector Initiatives, created in 
1981 to encourage private sector activity 
in the social arena, in its 1982 report to 
the president called for corporations to 
double cash giving to charitable causes 
within four years, a goal that would 
raise the U.S. average for all corpora- 
tions to 2 percent of pretax income.!> 

In fact total corporate giving in- 
creased almost fourfold from $797 mil- 
lion in 1970 to a record high of nearly $3 
billion in 1981.!6 Looking to the future, 
a 1982 corporate survey conducted for 

- the Council on Foundations by Yanke- 

lovich, Skelly and White found that 
about two-thirds of the chief executives 
interviewed expect their philanthropic 


14, Conducted in Apn! 1981 

15. E B. Knauft, “A Case for Giving 2% of 
Pretax Income,” New York Times, 17 Oct. 1982. 

{6 Annual Survey of Corporate Contribu- 
tions, 1983 Edition (New York. Conference Board, 
1983), p. 16. 


contributions to increase by about 25 
percent over the next four years.!7 

Corporate contributions to arts and 
cultural organizations have risen sharply 
as well. An annual Conference Board 
survey of corporate contributions has 
found that as a percentage of total cor- 
porate giving, contributions to art and 
culture have risen steadily from 5.3 per- 
cent in 1970 to 11.9 percent in 1981, 
making it the largest growth area in cor- 
porate philanthropy since the mid- 
1970.38 

This increase in corporate giving to 
cultural and arts organizations is con- 
sistent with the findings of another 1982 
Yankelovich, Skelly and White survey, 
which found that corporate executives 
see the arts and culture as one of the top 
priority areas for business to help fill 
gaps left by shrinking government bud- 
gets. Mentioned by 50 percent of the 
respondents, only job training and re- 
training (76 percent), loaning executives 
to the public sector (61 percent), and aid 
to education (57 percent) were identified 
as higher priorities.!9 

While this view may be encouraging 
to supporters of the arts, it is completely 
at odds with the attitudes expressed by 
the general public when asked the same 
question in a concurrent Yankelovich, 
Skelly and White survey. The American 
public agrees with corporate executives 
that job training and retraining pro- 
grams and education are important areas 
for corporate gap-filling; giving assist- 
ance to cultural organizations, however, 


17. Yankelovich, Skelly and White, Ine., “Cor- 
porate Giving’ The Views of Chief Executive 
Officers of Major American Corporations” (May 
1982). 

18. Ibid., p. 10, Annual Survey of Corporate 
Contributions, 1982 Edition (New York: Confer- 
ence Board, 1982), pp. 30-31. 

19 Corporate Priorities (New York: Yanke- 
lovich, Skelly and White, 1982). 
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falls virtually at the bottom of the pub-. 


lic’s list of priorities.?° 
Why.-should the arts and culture fall 
so low on the public’s list of gap-filling 
priorities when the ACA study found 
that the arts strike such a positive re- 
sponse in people? In a restrictive econ- 
omy, when the public perceives the 
nation’s economic pie to be shrinking, it 
is an emerging reality of the 1980s that 
the arts increasingly will be forced into 


competition with other worthwhile pur- j 


suits as the nation debates spending 
priorities. , 

In the first round of the debate, in thè 
early years of the Reagan administra- 
tion, the AEI study found that a 43 per- 
cent plurality of the public feels that 
total spending for the arts—from all 
sources, governmental and non-govern- 
mental—is “about right,” while 22 per- 
cent feels that spending is “too high” and 
17 percent feels that spending is “too 
low.” In contrast, however, majorities of 
the public believe that spending in such 
competing areas as social services for 
the elderly, education, and job training 
is too low. : 

Similarly, the AEI study found that 
40 percent of the public feels that private 
support for the arts will not make up for 
cutbacks in government spending in this 
area, while 37 percent expects that the 
private sector will be able to fill the gap. 
Again in contrast, 65 percent worries 
that cutbacks in social services for the 
elderly will not be offset by increases in 
private support, and a 54 percent major- 
ity does not think that cutbacks in either 
educational or job training programs 
will be offset, either. — 

Thus it may be true, as the ACA 
study concluded, that “the arts are be- 
coming more important in the main- 
stream of American life” and that “even 


20. Ibid. 


4] 


in the face of deeply troubled times, they 
do not decline in perceived value and 
importance,”?! but when forced to weigh 
one valued goal against another, the 
public—for now, at least—sees other 
areas as more in need of scarce funds 
than the arts. 


IMPLICATIONS FOR 
THE FUTURE 


As stated earlier, the public’s response 
to the new economic realities has not 
been a return to the life-styles and values 
of the past, nor has it been to seek revo- 
lutionary social change. Rather our re- 
search reveals a pattern of adaptation. 
Americans are reacting to the new con- 
ditions by adopting a strategic, problem- 
solving approach to compensate for a 
static economy. 

The art historian and critic John 
Caneday has observed that the so-called 
artistic boom has become “a deep-rooted 
critical growth that has yet to come to 
full flower.”22 While the arts might find 
themselves in increasingly greater com- 
petition fot scarce funds, it is unlikely 
that the-nation will turn its back on the 
artistic-seeds that were planted in the 
1960s and that blossomed in the 1970s. 
But if they are to come to full flower in 
the 1980s, arts and cultural institutions 
will have to adapt to the new realities 
along with the rest of the nation. 

There are four broad social and polit- 
ical themes, or trends, that are emerging 
in the 1980s and are likely to influence 
the future of funding for the arts. While 
some might be antithetical to the tradi- 
tions of fund raising for the arts, they 
represent the new climate to which the 
arts must adapt if they are to thrive in 
these more difficult times. 


21. National Research Center for the Arts, 
Americans and the Arts, p. 10. 
22. Ibid., p. i 
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A strategic approach 


Perhaps the most important of these 
themes is a new emphasis on strategic, 
or entrepreneurial, thinking. Manifesta- 
tions of this new approach are increas- 
ingly evident in the marketplace, where 
traditional retail outlets are being by- 
passed by consumers in favor of under- 
sellers; paraprofessionals are being con- 
sulted instead of professionals; buying 
in the underground economy is becom- 
ing an increasingly legitimate way to 
shop; and barter is now perceived as 
both respectable and feasible. 

It is also evident in the work place, 
where the professional manager is com- 
ing under increased scrutiny and efforts 
are being made to restore enterpreneur- 
ial thinking. It is evident, as well, in the 
political arena, where activists, for ex- 
ample, have responded to their shrink- 
ing influence in Washington, D.C., by 
adopting a broad array of tactics, includ- 
ing boycotts, referenda, political action 
committees, litigation, and stockholder 
initiatives. 

Arts organizations have already be- 
gun to adopt new strategies to meet the 
financial challenges they now face. 
Perhaps the boldest example was the 
Museum of Modern Art’s (MOMA’s) 
decision in 1979 to sell its air rights to a 
real estate developer for $17 million. 
The museum will derive ongoing bene- 
fits from the luxury apartment tower 
that is being built due to a legislative 


23. See, for example, Leslie Benetts, “Arts 
Groups Seek New Strategies As They Vie for 
Shrinking Funds,” New York Times, 4 Dec 1982, 
Cynthia Saltzman, “Recession Impact Hits Arts 
Organizations Hard, Forcing Cutbacks and Lim- 
iting Any Innovation,” Wall Street Journal, 7 
Dec. 1982; Howard Blum, “Museums Turning to 
Aur Rights for Revenues,” New York Times, 7 Jan 
1983. 


program, developed by New York State 
to aid museums, which channels real 
estate taxes into a trust fund that bene- 
fits the museum. Other New York cultu- 
ral institutions are now following 
MOMA’s lead and are exploring ways 
to raise funds through real estate devel- 
opment. 

Other strategies that arts and cultural 
institutions are applying include the hir- 
ing of professional fund raisers, direct 
selling, more aggressive marketing and 
advertising, new efforts to attract small 
donors, and more merchandising of 
products. There are new political strate- 
gies, as well, including the formation of 
a Congressional Arts Caucus in 1981 to 
argue for a greater federal role in financ- 
ing of the arts, and ArtPac, a political 
action committee formed to help elect 
pro-arts candidates. . 

In this new climate there will be 
increasing pressure on the arts, in gen- 
eral, and individual arts organizations, 
specifically, to develop new and innova- 
tive strategies to find a niche and prove 
that they can win in a competitive envi- 
ronment. 


The new meritocracy 


An important element of the values 
revolution of the 1960s and 1970s, stem- 
ming from the psychology of affluence, 
was the rise of an egalitarian ethos, 
rooted in the conviction that in an era of 
unbounded economic vitality, economic 
and social well-being should be accessi- 
ble to all segments of society. While 
most of the new values were able to 
weather the recession of 1973-74, the 
egalitarian ethos began to show signs of 
erosion; now, with the recognition of 
new economic realities in the 1980s, 
egalitarianism is giving way to an emerg- 
ing meritocracy orientation, a values 
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perspective that rewards competence 
and achievement, and—-rather than seek- 


ing to equalize all groups. in society— 


allows those who have earned, or feel 


they have earned, a certain status and - 


position to actively seek mechanisms that 
- distinguish themselves from others. 


` The arts explosion of the 1960s and- 


1970s—in which, according to the Na- 
tional Endowment for the Arts, the 
number of dance companies- and resi- 
dent theaters grew approximately -ten- 
fold and the number of orchestras more 
than doubled—was fostered by the spirit 
of egalitarianism and pluralism, in which 
there was a desire to broaden exposure 
to and involvement in the arts. © 


The new meritocracy orientation will _ 


probably broaden the schism between 
the largest and most renowned arts 
organizations, which are. feeling the fi- 
nancial pinch but are managing, and less 
well-established groups, many of which 
are threatened with bankruptcy. 

At the same time, the smaller arts 
organizations—the ones that are of high 
quality—can perhaps tap into this new 
meritocracy by positioning themselves 
-as a vehicle for those who perceive 
themselves as elite and want to distin- 
guish themselves from the rest of the 
public. Together with an emerging re- 
gionalism (described next), this suggests 
that small arts organizations may be 
able to survive in the new economic cli- 
mate by positioning themselves to appeal 
to the new local elites, many of whom 
may be the so-called baby boomers who 


grew up. with the new-values of the six- 


ties and have now grown into their-thir- 
ties, started families, and moved into 
‘positions of prominence in their local 
communities. ~ 
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Regionalism - 


. Underlying the appeal of President 
Reagan’s new federalism is a growing 
sense of regionalism. The public has 
reacted to the shrinking economic pie 
not by areturn to national values, but by 
taking a more parochial view of the 
world. For example-surveys by my firm 
have found that a significant minority of 
the public now believe that it is more 


. important to worry about one’s own 
- part of thé country than to worry about 


the nation as a whole. 
- Experts predict that the blockbuster 
exhibitions of the 1960s and 1970s will 


` probably- become less common in the 


future. For example Robert Montgo- 
mery Scott, president of the Philadel- 
phia Museum of Art, believes that finan- 
cial pressures will force museums “to 
plan exhibitions of a smaller scale [that 
are] more local in nature.”24. Such a 
trend might have a positive side effect, 
given the rise in regionalism, in that it 
may foster greater community identifi- 
cation with local cultural institutions 
‘across the country, thereby providing a 


more solid base of support as cultural 


institutions are forced to rely increas- 


ingly on local sources-of funding. 


An economic agenda 


As has been repeated throughout this 
article the economy. has become, and is 
likely to remain, the key issue of the 
eighties. Scarce funds—both public and 
private—are most likely to be developéd 
in areas that are seen as contributing to 
economic revitalization. _ Congressman 


24, Saltzman, “Recession Impact Hits Arts 
Organizations Hard.” . 
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Sidney Yates has argued, 
make an.enormous contribution to the 
prosperity of the country as well as 
enhancing the quality of life of the 

American-people.”* New York’s STOE 
l Edward Koch agrees: 


That cultural institutions work out ways to 


raise funds to survive is extremely important 
to the future of this city. The vitality of these 


25. Irwin Molotsky, “Chicago and the Arts: 


Merging Constituencies,” New York Times, 28 


Dec. 1982. 


“The arts - 
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institutions is not just a question of the qual- 
ity of life but of economic necessity. 


To compete effectively- for funds it 
will become increasingly important for 
cultural institutions to „document the 


- economic, contribution of. the arts.and 


culture, and to argue their case persua- . 
sively to government officials at all lev- 
els, to foundations and other private 
benefactors, and, perhaps most impor- 
tant, to the public. . 


26, Blum, “Museums os to Aur cere 
for Revenues.” 
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Changing Public Attitudes 
Foward Funding of the Arts 


By KITTY CARLISLE HART 


ABSTRACT: Throughout this nation’s relatively brief history, a tradition 
of pluralistic funding of the arts has evolved. The partners in this pluralistic 
system are individuals, the federal government, state, county and local 
governments, foundations, businesses, and corporations. With all of these 
partners participating, the system. prevents an unhealthy dependence on 
any one source and keeps any one source from dominating. An increasing 
number of Americans view the arts in a positive manner. Nationwide 
studies and the 1980 census indicate that more Americans are participating, 
actively and passively, in the arts than ever before in the nation’s history. 
However, the typical American does not seem to understand the pluralistic 
funding process, especially the role government should play in the funding 
partnership. The public needs to understand the benefits of government 
funding of the arts for our society. The funds that taxpayers invest in the 
arts provide essential tools for economic development and social stability. 
Public funds spent on the arts multiply in the economy at large, attract 
tourists, and generate-the need for related goods and services. Thus the 
public needs to be educated to comprehend that government participation 
is a vital ingredient in our American system of pluralistic support for our 
cultural endeavors. 


Kitty Carlisle Hart was appointed chairman of the New York State Council on the Arts in 
1976. A native of New Orleans, she was educated in Switzerland, France, and England, where 
she studied both at the London School of Economics and the Royal Academy of Dramatic 
Arts. An accomplished actress and singer, she made her Metropolitan Opera debut in 1967. 
Mrs. Hart was married to the late Moss Hart, the Pulitzer Prize-winning playwright and 
director. 


NOTE: The author wishes to thank Joseph Wells, director of public relations of the New York State 
Council on the Arts, for his assistance with this article. 
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HANGEŠ in public attitudes are 


- esseritial for any society that hopes 


to prosper in today ’s complex world:. 


Over the- years we Americans have. 


changed our attitudes about a whole 


- range of matters from how we dress to 


- how we react to global concerns. How- 
ever, attempts to predict or influence 


. public attitudes often prove elusive. 


Social scientists remind us, 


The proliferation of market research agen 


cies and public opinion polling in America 
attests to the problematic nature of the indi- 
vidual’s response in a mass society. ....A new 
brand of automobile is launched with fan- 
fare, only to die a year latér; a party plays an 
issue hard and long, only to find at the polls 
that it took the wrong path; pharmaceutical 
houses manufacture vast quantities of a new 


vaccine, then discard it some months later © 


after the public has stood pat.! 


Throughout history only a precious 
few concepts have remained stable in a 
relative sense. ‘The arts, and the role they 
play in a society, are one of those stable 
concepts, even if they PRSTSENES are 
constantly i influx. | 

- Since the dawn of man the arts have 
led the way in how we think about our- 
selves and the world around us. The arts. 
have: been, and always will.be, at the 
forefront of a changing society. Kathe- 


> ine Anne Porter’s. analysis illustrates 


this point most succinctly: 


The arts live continuously . 
governments and creeds and societies, even 
the very civilizations that produced them. 


-. They cannot be destroyed-altogether because: 


- HoN represent the substance of faith and the 


a ~ 


. 1. James C. Coleman, Elihu Katz, and Her- 

_bert Menzel, Medical Innovation: A Diffusion 

Study (New York: The"Bobbs-Mernll Company, 
Inc., 1966), pp. 4-5. 


.... they outlive . 


only reality. They are what we find again 
when the ruins are cleared away.? 


| Given thése few hypotheses and ob- 
servations, how. do we gauge the atti- 
tudes of Americans about funding the 
arts in our nation? Indeed should these 


‘public attitudes be changed; and, if so, 


how? In order to understand. current 
attitudes on this subject it is necessary to 
comprehend where we are today and 
how we arrived at this juncture. 


OUR PRESENT SYSTEM 
* OF ARTS FUNDING 


Most thoughtful persons would agree 
that the arts keep our souls nourished; 


_ but they keep dancers, painters, shoe 


salesmien, carpenters, and electricians 
nourished as well. From what wellspring 
do the funds for this nourishment come? 
They come from our American tradition 
of pluralistic funding for the arts. This 
system reflects our basic American in- 
genuity. 

Like alake fed by many streams oie 
ralism means support for the arts flow- 
ing from a variety of sources. It means 
funding from private patrons and other 
concerned individuals. It also means 
funding from the federal, state, county, 
and local governments. And it méans 
funding derived from foundations, cor- 
porations, and businesses. The former 
commissioner of New- York City’s De- 
partment of Cultural Affairs, Henry 
Geldzahler, often compared the plural- 
istic system to an accordian, which emits 
its best sound when‘all of its compart- 
ments work in unison. 


2. Katherine Anne Porter, Flowering Judas - 
and Other Stories (New York: Random House, 
Inc., P: introduction. ; 
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The individual partner: 
John Q. Public and the 
private patron 


Art could not exist without individu- 
als, both those who create it and those 
who purchase, collect, or merely enjoy 
it. By definition the nonprofit arts world 


does not make money. Funds for that | 


prolific sector ofthe arts, much like 
Blanche DuBois, Tennessee Williams’s 
heroine, “depend upon the kindness of 
strangers.” 

These strangers range from those 
nameless individuals who purchase tick- 
ets to performances and exhibits to the 
countless Americans who buy season 
subscriptions and who answer the end- 
less fund-raising appeals from arts or- 
ganizations from coast to coast. In addi- 
tion there are those individuals, called 
private patrons, who have made it their 
goal not to be Strangers.to one or more 
arts organizations. 

Indeed, from the beginning of the 
Republic until the Great Depression, 
funding of the arts in America was the- 
sacrosanct domain of the privileged few. 
Some of this tradition remains, to be 
sure. In July 1981 Harold and Ruth Uris 


' donated a landmark gift of $10 million . 


to the Metropolitan Museum of Art for 
that institution’s educational programs. 3. 
However, much to the chagrin of arts 
administfators, such large gifts are the 
exception rather than the rule. 
Gone are the days of the reign of the 
private patron at'their zenith. Benefac- 
tors such as Andrew Carnegie, J. Pier- 
pont Morgan, and Mrs. August Bel- 
mont, to name but a few, saw to it 
personally that their favorite arts organ- 
izations kept their heads above water. 


3. John. Russell, “Met Museum Opéns 5- 
Year Drive for $150 Million,” New York Times, 26 
Oct. 1982. 


The preeminent position of the private 
patron has been greatly diminished over 


the years. In today’s system of pluralistic 


support for the arts, the individual con- 
tributor has become a partner in the 
process, rather than the only source. 


. The federal government: 


~- emergence, retreat, reentry 


One of the major accomplishments of 


‘President Franklin Roosevelt’s efforts 


to deal with the Great Depression was 
the impetus to get the unemployed off 
the soup kitchen lines and back into the 
work force. A curious side effect of these 
initiatives was the concomitant entry by 
the federal government into the arts 
funding process. 

Roosevelt’s administration left its 
mark upon the arts and the public fund- 
ing of them, the likes of which have 
never been seen before or since his pre- 
sidency in this nation. Out of his public 
jobs programs flowed a generation of 
artists ‘whose imprimatur would be 
stamped upon all those artists who 
followed.. _ 

Painters, poets, photographers, play- 
wrights, writers, musicians, and other 
artists emerged from that collective ex- 
perience and left the nation a rich and 
vibrant artistic legacy. To name but a 
few, their ranks included the artists Ben 
Shahn, Jackson Pollock, and Mark 
Rothko; the writers Saul Bellow and 
John Cheever; the photo grapher Walker 
Evans; and the theatrical giants, Orson 
Welles and John Houseman. The i images 
those artists left behind reminded us of 
where we were as a nation and what we 
had become. 

Even today the art of the Depression 
years lives on. It lives in James Brooks’s 
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murals, in the photographs of Russell 
Lee, in the writings of James Agee, in 
the paintings of Thomas Hart Benton, in 
the music of Virgil Thompson and 
Aaron Copeland, and in the words of 
Archibald MacLeish. 

The well-to-do private patrons found 
themselves in the strange position of 
working toward a common goal with 
the not-so-well-to-do artists of the De- 
pression. Together they were forming a 
partnership to help the arts flourish and 
grow in this nation. America’s entry into 
World War II would sound a retreat for 
federal funding of the arts. 

Following the war the nation turned 
its energies to the education and employ- 
ment of its returning heroes. Funding of 
the arts was not high on the American 
agenda of recovery. In addition the 
McCarthy hearings painted many artists, 
writers, actors, and actresses as being, at 
the very least, unsympathetic to the 
American goals of besting our adversar- 
ies in the Cold War. Under these cir- 
cumstances, the arts were not exactly 
flourishing with federal encouragement. 

Some thirty years after the Depres- 
sion, the federal government reentered 
the arts funding process. In 1965, as part 
of President Lyndon Johnson’s Great 
Society, the National Endowments for 
the Arts and the Humanities were estab- 
lished. Other federal agencies and 
departments began efforts to provide 
assistance to arts organizations and insti- 
tutions. The Institute of Museum Servi- 
ces was established. The Departments of 
Labor, Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment, and Education and other agencies 
began to make grants to artistic institu- 
tions across the land. Federal funds for 
the arts continued to grow until the 
beginning of the Reagan administration. 

After initially proposing to halve the 
National Endowments, the Reagan ad- 


ministration retreated tc 
of the status quo follo 
opposition to the propo 
gress. Indeed during 19 
than $314 million for th 
the federal governmen 
that from the National 
the Arts alone.* Thus thi 
ment remains a full-fle 
the pluralistic system of 
in this nation. ) 


The role of the states: 
from Utah to New Y 


Five years prior to tł 
of the National Endo 
Arts, Governor Nelson 
of New York State cr 
gency ad hoc commissic 
this state. He did so bot 
his own deeply held co 
the arts and based upor 
of the workings of the 
Great Britain. 

The emergency never 
in 1965 the New York S 
the Arts (N.Y.S.C.A.) 
manent agency in the : 
branch. Rockefeller’s in 
was matched by his abi 
accomplished that he fi 
done. In retrospect, Ro! 
wrote of the Rockefe 
years in Albany: 


Since most programs orig 
ernor’s office, one might 
proposed and the legislatu 
of the major undertakings 
years—-expansion of the 
the Pure Waters Program, 


4, John S. Fredman, “W 
The Grantsmanship Center Ney 
ber/ December 1982). 
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Transportation Authority, the Council on 
the Arts, and the Urban Development Corpo- 
ration—wete initiated by the governor and 
accepted with few changes by the legisla- 
ture.> 


Not all artists were thrilled that gov- 
ernment was becoming increasingly in- 
volved in the arts funding process. The 
painter J ohn Sloan spoke for many of 
his colleagues at the time: “Sure it would 
be good to:yhave a Ministry of Fine Arts. 
Then we'd. know where the enemy is.”6 
The skeptics may have been a bit too 
skeptical. It was never the intention of 
Governor; Rockefeller to establish a 
ministry for the arts. He envisioned 
N.Y.S.C. A. as a way of encouraging 
participation in and appreciation of the 
arts by alliof the citizens of his state. 

Today, some 24 years later, Rocke- 
feller’s cohcept lives on as N.Y.S.C.A. 
continues |to have the largest budget of 
any state arts agency in the nation. Dur- 
ing the 1984 fiscal year the council will 
disperse $32 million amongst its 1845 
applicants composed of nonprofit or- 
ganizations and institutions in each of 
the state’s'62 counties. 

Since the establishment of New York’s 
arts agency, every state in the union has 
created an arts agency. It should be 
acknowledged here that although New 
York State has the largest state arts 
council, it was not the first. In 1899 the 
state of Utah created the Utah Art Insti- 
tute, the forerunner of today’s Utah Arts 

| 
| 
5 Robert H Connery, “Nelson A Rocke- 
feller as Governor,” in Governing New York 
State. The Rockefeller Years, ed. Robert H. Con- 
nery and Gerald Benjamin (New York: Academy 
of Political Science, May 1974), p. 10 
6. Waldemar A. Nielsen, “Needy Arts: Where 
Have All the'Patrons Gone?” New York Times, 26 
Oct. 1980. | 


Council. It was the first state-created 
arts council in the nation.’ 

During the 1983 fiscal year the 50 
states and 6 jurisdictions—American 
Samoa, the District of Columbia, Guam, 
the Northern Marianas, Puerto Rico, 
and the Virgin Islands—appropriated 
over $125 million to their arts agencies, 
for a 3.2 percent increase over appropri- 
ations for the previcus year.® State arts 
agencies today stand alongside the fed- 
eral government and private citizens as 
meaningful partners in the American 
system of pluralistic support for the arts. 


Counties, municipalities, 
and other localities: 
little-known partners 


Throughout this century, and in many 
instances, even before, counties, munici- 
palities, and other local government 
entities have been involved in funding 
the arts. Often this involvement has cen- 
tered around the upkeep of museums, 
historical societies, and other cultural 
ventures. Unfortunately, outside their 
own borders, these funding partners do 
not receive the recognition they justly 
deserve. 

For example, during the 1983 fiscal 
year the Department of Cultural Affairs 
of the city of New York had a budget in 
excess of $45 million.? This places it 
second, only behind the National En- 
dowment for the Arts, as a source of 
government support for the arts. The 


7. Laws of the State of Utah, “State Institute 
of Art,” chap 29, secs. 1-19, approved 9 Mar. 
1899, 

8. “News Release” (Washington, DC: Na- 
tional Assembly of State Arts Agencies, 15 Apr. 
1983). 

9. Annual Report (New York. Department 
of Cultural Affairs, 1982), p 27 
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New York State Council on the Arts 
ranks third. 

Despite great demands upon their 
limited resources, cities, counties, and 
other localities across the country have 
become quite deeply involved in arts 
funding. Metropolitan Dade (Florida), 
Milwaukee, and San Diego counties 
rank high among the 50 leading donors 
to the arts in the nation in one listing. !° 
So do the cities of Philadelphia, San 
Francisco, Chicago, Houston, Balti- 
more, Portland (Washington), San 
Diego, Dallas, and Los Angeles, in addi- 
tion to New York City.!! Considering 
that many of these localities give more 
to the arts than their respective states 
and that they rank alongside major cor- 
porations, such as IBM, Mobil, and 
Exxon, their involvement and participa- 
tion becomes all the more meaningful. 

A recent examination of county ex- 
penditures for the arts in New York 
State, excluding New York City, found 
that 38 counties appropriated amounts 
from a modest thousand dollars for a 
rural, upstate county to over $2.6 mil- 
lion in Erie County.!2 All of these figures 
combined illustrate the growing impor- 
tance of counties, cities, and other local- 
ities as important partners in the plural- 
istic funding system in this nation. 


Foundations: 
a tradition of giving 


Private foundations have existed in 
America since the late 1700s. However, 
it was not until the late nineteenth and 


10, Friedman, “Who Funds the Arts?” p 22 

11. Ibid. 

12, “Guidelines for the Local Incentive Fund- 
ing Test (L L.F T.),” mimeographed (New York: 
New York State Council on the Arts, 1983), p. 5. 


early twentieth centuries that founda- 
tions began to fully develop, with the 
establishment of some of today’s largest 
foundations. In the decade following 
World War II, the number of private 
foundations greatly increased due to the 
emergence of company-sponsored foun- 
dations, family foundations with living 
donors, and other factors related to tax- 
ation matters. !3 

In keeping with the spirit of giving by 
private patrons, the postwar era spawned 
many family-controlled, or family-estab- 
lished, foundations. Some—most nota- 
bly the Ford Foundation, which dis- 
tributed more than $300 million to 
American orchestras, theaters, and ballet 
companies——-became deeply involved in 
arts funding.'4 With the rise of the cor- 
porate foundation, private foundations 
were not able to keep up with the growth 
of their new partners in the funding pro- 
cess, although pockets of leadership 
remain. In compiling a list of major 
donors to the arts in America, one writer 
noted, 


Among foundations, the most generous to 
the arts turned out not to be Ford or Rocke- 
feller but the Pew Charitable Trusts of Phila- 
delphia, a group of 10 trusts administered by 
the Glenmede Trust Company. . . . Like 
many other foundations and corporations, 
the Pew Chantable Trusts gives the bulk of 
its arts money to local organizations. !5 


In large and small communities across 
the country, private foundations play a 
unique and important role in funding 
the arts at the local level. But their role 
appears to be somewhat stabilized due 


13 The Foundation Directory, 8th Edition 
(New York. Foundation Center, 1981), p. xiv. 
14. Nielsen, “Needy Arts.” 
15. Friedman, “Who Funds the Arts?” pp. 21, 
23 
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to changes in the nation’s tax laws. The 
new laws allow foundations to reduce 
their total spending, repealing earlier 
laws that forced foundations to spend 
either their total income or 5 percent of 
their assets, whichever was greater. 
Today they must spend only 5 percent of 
their assets. Nonetheless the private 
foundation|remains a strong partner in 
the pluralistic system of funding the arts 
in this nation, and its impact will con- 
tinue to be felt in the years ahead. 
Future chai ges in tax laws may allow 
foundations to become even stronger 
partners. 


; 


Corporations and businesses: 


Jriends or foes? 

The newest member of the funding 
partnership for the arts in this nation 
has been the corporation. In 1978 cor- 
porations surpassed foundations in the 
percentage of their contributions to phil- 
anthropic causes, not the least of which 
have been the arts. There are of course 
some corporations that have been sup- 
porting the arts for decades, for exam- 
ple, Texaco’s radio broadcasts of Met- 
ropolitan Opera performances to all 
corners of the nation. By and large, 
however, corporate involvement in fund- 
ing the arts isa relatively recent concept. 
It offers hope for many, and also asense 
of wariness. Nonetheless it would appear 
that this involvement is here to stay. 

Just as the skeptics were wrong about 
government support of the arts, it would 
appear that corporate support of the 
arts has not turned out to be the boogey- 
man that some thought it might become. 
Critics feared that oil and tobacco com- 
panies, in} becoming the Medicis of 
modern culture, would impose their 
personal tastes upon the arts world. To 
date these fears are without justifica- 


tion. Indeed one of the wonderful things 
about our pluralistic system of funding 
the arts in this nation is the fact that with 
all partners participating, the system 
prevents an unhealthy dependence on 
any one source and keeps any one 
source from dominating. 

During the 1970s, as the arts became 
more accessible to and accepted by 
Americans, corporations began to recog- 
nize these factors and greatly increased 
their involvement in funding of the arts. 
A new breed of managers believed that it 
was the responsibility of businesses and 
corporations to return some of their 
profits to society. They felt that such 
involvement was good for their em- 
ployees and the communities in which 
their headquarters and plants were lo- 
cated. In addition they felt this was a 
significant way of informing their cus- 
tomers and shareholders that their 
moneys were being put to good use. 

Viewed now as a matter of corporate 
policy and responsibility, funding for the 
arts began to take on various forms. The 
most common way in which corpora- 
tions felt they could assist the arts was to 
make direct cash contributions to the 
operating costs of artistic groups. In 
addition, corporations offered in-kind 
services, such as donations of company 
products, equipment, and the expertise 
of their key employees. Some key staff 
members served on boards of arts 
groups, while others gave pro bono 
assistance in other ways to these groups, 
which were not always known for their 
business acumen. Other corporations 
took great pride in hiring the best archi- 
tects available to make their corporate 
buildings aesthetically pleasing, while 
others purchased significant artwork to 
place inside and around their corporate 
structures. Programs to encourage par- 
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ticipation by employees in arts-related 
activities have increased with each pass- 
ing year. These efforts range from en- 
couraging in-house exhibits of works of 
art of the employees to matching em- 
ployees’ contributions to the arts organ- 
izations of their choice. 

Actions speak louder than words, as 
Edward M. Strauss, Jr., the president of 
the Business Committee for the Arts, 
points out: 


In 1979, U.S. business support of the arts 
totalled $436 million, according to a survey 
conducted for the Business Committee for 
the Arts (BCA) by Touche Ross & Com- 
pany. In comparison, for the same year pn- 
vate foundations gave an estimated $188 mil- 
lion to the arts and humanities, and the 
budget for the National Endowment for the 
Arts was slightly more than $154 million.'¢ 


The only group that gave more to the 
arts during the period of that study were 
private individuals, taken as one large 
entity. Although these figures are indeed 
positive, it must be noted that almost 
half of all business support for the arts 
came from 970 large corporations, which 
constitute only | percent of the compan- 
ies in the nation.!7 

One of the immediate tasks for the 
future is to encourage small and medium- 
sized businesses to join in the arts fund- 
ing partnership. Suffice it to say that 
businesses and corporations have joined 
the pluralistic funding process in a most 
significant manner and, despite eco- 
nomic trends, this involvement will con- 
tinue to increase in the future. 

Thus, historically, funding of the arts 
in America has grown to include the 
following partners: the individual and 


16. “Introduction,” ın Guide to Corporate 
Giving in the Arts-2, ed Robert A Porter (New 
York: American Council for the Arts, 1981), p 4 

17. Ibid , p. 5. 


private patron, foundations, businesses 
and corporations, and all levels of gov- 
ernment—federal, state, county, and 
local. We have arrived at our present 
juncture more by chance than by design. 
One writer has summarized our current 
situation as follows: 


Finally, on the other hand, there is cause for 
rejoicing as well as for chagrin. The Ameri- 
can system for financing the arts through 
patchwork (and this in the end may be its 
primary virtue) meets the most fundamental 
tests—freedom, diversity, excellence and 
vigorous new creative growth.!8 


With this historical perspective in mind, 
what are the attitudes of Americans 
about the arts and funding of the arts? 


PUBLIC ATTITUDES 
ABOUT THE ARTS 


American public attitudes about the 
arts have become increasingly positive 
during the past decade. Indeed culture 
in America has come a long way since 
the time when Henry James let it be 
known that he felt that the typical Amer- 
ican viewed culture as the special con- 
cern of only “women, foreigners and 
other impractical persons.” Such 
thoughts are now a thing of the past. 

In 1980 the National Research Center 
for the Arts, an affiliate of Louis Harris 
and Associates, conducted a nationwide 
survey of public opinions for the Ameri- 
can Council on the Arts, a private, non- 
profit organization. The survey, entitled 
Americans and the Arts, was the third 
such analysis of American public atti- 
tudes toward the arts.!9 The findings of 
the 1980 survey are quite illuminating. 


18. Nielsen, “Needy Arts ” 

19. National Research Center of the Arts, 
Americans and the Arts: Highlights from a 1980 
Nationwide Survey of Public Opinion (New York: 
Amenican Council for the Arts, 1981) 
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Attendance at motion pictures by 
Americans rose from 70 percent in 1975 
to 75 percent in 1980. Likewise attend- 
ance at live theatrical performances rose 
from 41 percent to 59 percent during the 
five-year period. The number of Ameri- 
cans visiting art museums climbed from 
44 percentiin 1975 to 60 percent in 1980. 
Attendance at concerts of classical or 
symphonic music rose from 18 percent 
to 26 percent. In 1980, 26 percent of all 
Americans reported going to at least one 
opera or musical theater event during 
the preceding year. Finally dance per- 
formances climbed pro gressively from 9 
percent in'1973 to 16 percent in 1975 to 
25 percent! in 1980.29 

In addition, the survey found that 


ie 
more Americans were themselves partic- 


ipating in the arts than ever before. A 
dramatic increase was found in the 
number of Americans who were engaged 
in photography, both as a profession 
and as an avocation. Increases in partic- 
ipation were also found in the more tra- 
ditional art forms as well. Music, writ- 
ing, dance, painting, theater, crafts, and 
other forms of artistic expression showed 
increases. Significantly, when asked how 
they felt courses in the arts should be 
financed in our schools, a substantial 75 
percent to! 20 percent of the Americans 
surveyed stated that they believed the 
arts “should be paid for by the school 
system as: part of the regular school 
budget. 21, 

Clearly'the survey demonstrates that 
Americans are growing increasingly 
aware that the arts are something they 
enjoy attending, Participating in, and 
something they believe to be profoundly 
worthwhile. 


| 
| 


| 
20. Ibid., pp. 11-12. 
21 Ibid, p. 24. 


The U.S. Census: another 
indicator of public attitudes 


In April 1983 the Research Division 
of the National Endowment for the Arts 
issued a report based upon the 1980 U.S. 
census. Again the facts and figures of 
this analysis were illuminating. 

The report found that between 1970 
and 1980 there was a dramatic 81 percent 
increase in the number of artists in the 
United States.22 Every state in the nation 
and the District of Columbia experi- 
enced a growth in its artistic population. 
In 1970 some 600,000 Americans identi- 
fied themselves in the census as artists. 
By 1980 that number rose to | million, 
which represents | percent of the nation’s 
civilian work force.?3 

In New York State 1.73 percent of its 
total civilian work force consists of 
artists, the highest proportion of any 
state. In 1970 there were 94,068 artists in 
New York State. By 1980 that number 
rose to 138,422.24 These figures indicate 
an increase in this nation’s creative pop- 
ulation. Today’s growing number of 
artists is another indicator of the Ameri- 
can public’s acceptance of the arts and 
artists. In contemporary America artists 
are respected as they never have been 
before, and many of them have earned 
that respect though hard work and dedi- 
cation. Not long ago it was not always 
respectable to identify oneself as an 
artist. Public attitudes toward artists are 
changing rapidly. 

Today’s increasing number of artists, 
coupled with their fellow Americans 


22. “News” (Washington, DC: National En- 
dowment for the Arts, 27 Apr. 1983), p I 

23 Ibid., pp. 1-2 

24. “Research Division Note #3” (Washing- 
ton, DC: National Endowment for the Arts, 27 
Apr. 1983), p. L. 
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who have demonstrated that they too 
care about the arts, indicates that posi- 
tive change has taken place in the way 
Americans view the arts. The question 
remains, How do Americans feel about 
funding of the arts? 


ARTS FUNDING: 
PUBLIC ATTITUDES 


The Harris survey examined the ques- 
tion of how Americans view funding of 
the arts. “The results show that the pub- 
lic believes by and large that the arts are 
more self-supporting, more dependent 
on private contributions, and less depen- 
dent on government than most other 
nonprofit activities.”*5 Given this con- 
clusion it would appear that Americans 
do not fully comprehend their own tra- 
dition of pluralistic support of the arts. 
If, as stated previously, we must not 
allow any one source to dominate the 
funding process and thus create an un- 
healthy dependence, it becomes impera- 
tive that the public’s misconceptions be 
clarified. 

First, the nonprofit arts world never 
has been, and never will be, self-support- 
ing. The Harris survey illustrates the 
public’s lack of understanding of this 
concept: “large numbers of Americans 
hold the view that theatre groups (34%), 
ballet or modern dance troupes (34%), 
opera companies (31%), and symphony 
orchestras (29%) are mainly self-sup- 
porting; only 13% believe this of art 
museums.”26 A glance at the annual 
reports of opera companies, sympho- 
nies, dance troupes, and theatrical or- 
ganizations would quickly dispel this 
misconception on the part of the public. 


25 National Research Center for the Arts, 
“Americans and the Arts,” p. 20. 
26. Ibid., pp. 20-21. 


The second part of the response is a 
bit more accurate. Regarding depend- 
ence on private contributions, the study 
found that “the perception of a good 
portion of the public is that theatre 
groups (42%), symphony orchestras 
(41%), opera companies (39%), and art 
museums (37%) depend on private con- 
tributions for support.”2? Here the pub- 
lic perception is closer to the truth if in 
fact they realize that this private support 
encompasses individuals, foundations, 
businesses, and corporations. 

The third and final part of the pubs 
lic’s response to the survey is the most 
disturbing. When asked about govern- 
ment support of the arts, the respond- 
ents indicated that, “apart from art 
museums (24%), Americans do not gen- 
erally believe that arts activities depend 
on government support; thus theatre 
groups are believed to be dependent on 
government financial assistance by only 
5% of the adult population, followed by 
ballet or modern dance groups and 
opera companies (6%), and symphony 
orchestras (8%).”28 

A breakdown of the survey's analysis 
of the responses of the public to financ- 
ing by the various levels of government 
may shed some light on the matter. Only 
by 50 percent to 46 percent did those 
surveyed feel that the federal govern- 
ment should provide financial assist- 
ance to arts institutions. However, by 60 
percent to 37 percent, they felt that their 
states should provide such assistance; 
and by a 64 percent to 31 percent, they 
felt that their local governments should 
be financially involved in arts funding.”9 
Thus the public’s attitude toward gov- 
ernment funding of the arts becomes a 


27 Ibid., p. 21. 
28. Ibid. 
29. Ibid., p 22. 
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matter of great concern to those who 
espouse the pluralistic system of support 
of the arts. 

Interestingly, when the respondents 
were reminded that the federal govern- 
ment spends $600 per capita on defense 
each year,jand another $130 for educa- 
tion but only $.70 on the arts, their opin- 
ions changed drastically. By an over- 
whelming |70 percent to 28 percent— 
compared to 58 percent to 37 percent in 
1975—those adult Americans surveyed 
said that they would be willing to pay $5 
more in federal taxes for support of the 
arts.3 


CHANGING PUBLIC ATTITUDES 
wai PUBLIC ARTS FUNDING 


The problematic nature of the indi- 
vidual’s response in a mass society vis-a- 
vis publicropinion polling in America 
was noted at the outset. Thus the remain- 
ing hypotheses and conclusions are not 
based upon empirical data, but rather 
upon common sense. 

The main hypothesis is a simple one. 
Americans do not understand their own 
tradition of pluralistic support for the 
arts. They appear to believe in the worth 
of the arts for themselves and their 
children, but they do not comprehend 
who pays the bills. Americans arẹ partic- 
ipating a arts, both actively and 
passively, more than ever before. They 
understand the importance of museums 
and their) funding, probably because 
most Americans live near one or, at the 
very least, have visited them during their 
years of formal schooling. Likewise, 
they seem to believe more in govern- 
ment support at the local level than they 
do at the state and federal levels, per- 


z 
a 


haps _ they are more capable of 





30. Ibid ; pp. 22-23 


understanding how their tax dollars are 
spent closer to home. This is somewhat 
understandable. 

In reviewing our American tradition 
of pluralistic support for the arts, it 
seems clear that American public atti- 
tudes toward funding of the arts, espe- 
cially government support, need to be 
changed. 


CONCLUSION: WHAT THE PUBLIC 
NEEDS TO KNOW TO 
CHANGE ITS ATTITUDES 


Government support for the arts in 
this nation is a healthy concept that mer- 
its public acceptance. Time and time 
again it has been demonstrated that 
government support of the arts helps 
leverage private support. The private 
donor—be it an individual, foundation, 
business, or corporation—is often more 
inclined to give to an arts organization if 
that group has received a seal of appro- 
val from an impartial source. A grant 
from the National Endowment, or from 
a state or local arts agency, is one of the 
most useful tools available for arts 
groups when they are seeking out new 
sources of private support. 

In addition, the funds that taxpayers 
invest in the arts provide essential tools 
for economic development and social 
stability in communities across the land. 
Money spent on the arts multiplies in 
the economy at large. Economists have 
determined that for every dollar spent 
on the arts, at least four dollars are gen- 
erated in the local economy. This mul- 
tiplier effect accounts for billions of dol- 
lars of economic activity each year. Arts 
dollars buy cleaning, maintenance, 
security, rentals, advertising, public rela- 
tions, legal and accounting services, and 
mailing and postage. Then there are also 
the paper, lumber, liability insurance, 
costumes, cosmetics, even nails from the 
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local hardware store to build scenery for 
a community theater production. In the 
final analysis this means more jobs for 
more people than just those involved in 
the arts. 

The arts also create revenues for 
localities and states through tourism. In 
New York State alone, tourism is an $8 
billion a year industry, and the arts are 
one of the primary attractions for tour- 
ists. As one writer pointed out after 
attending a function at the Metropoli- 
tan Museum of Art, “The guests were 
also told that the museum was New York 
City’s No. I tourist attraction, that it has 
3.5 million visitors a year.”3! In fact, one 
respected polister credits the arts for 48 
percent of New York State’s total tour- 
ism. Thus almost half of that state’s 
tourists are drawn to its borders due to 
opportunities in the arts that exist there. 


31. Russell, “Met Museum Opens 5-Year 
Drive.” 


The arts are also one of the most sta- 
ble foundations for downtown and neigh- 
borhood redevelopment. Time and time 
again, in cities and towns across Amer- 
ica, artists have moved into run-down, 
older neighborhoods, bringing new life 
to warehouses, vaudeville theaters, fac- 
tories, and storefronts. 

Americans need to understand that 
government participation is a vital in- 
gredient in our American system of plu- 
ralistic support for our cultural endea- 
vors. Only through a productive mix of 
funding partners can this system flour- 
ish and grow. 

It is time we Americans change our 
attitudes about funding of the arts, 
especially the role government must 
play in the pluralistic funding partner- 
ship. In doing so we will better under- 
stand what an ingenious system of arts 
funding we have, and we can move for- 
ward together in making it the best arts 
funding mechanism ever created. 
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By DAVID FINN 
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ABSTRACT: Public relations is often considered a function of fund rais- 
ing by arts institutions. This is particularly true in the United States, where 
the laws encourage both individual and corporate contributions to 
nonprofit institutions. Through a variety of techniques, public relations 
has helped arts institutions gain visibility for their programs and stimulate 
community and corporate interest in specific projects. In recent years there 
has been concern about the introduction of hype into the art world. There is 
little evidence that either the practice of public relations or the increasing 
financial support from corporations is creating an overpromoted environ- 
ment in the arts. Public interest in blockbuster exhibitions and other 
special events has developed spontaneously. There is also no evidence that 
arts institutions are compromising their integrity in seeking support from 
business. Corporate support of the arts can help achieve marketing results 
or be aimed exclusively at helping the community. Whatever the motiva- 
tions, ey provide opportunities for business people to demonstrate lead- 
ershipin our society. Public relations can play the important role of helping 
to find common ground on which both business and the arts can seek to 
achieve their objectives. 





David Finn is chairman and chief executrve officer of Ruder Finn & Rotman, Inc., the 
largest independent public-relations organization in the United States. The company’s Arts 
and Communications Drvision works with arts institutions and with corporations that 
sponsor cultural programs. A photographer, Mr. Finn has published books on leading 
sculptors, including Michelangelo and Henry Moore. His photographs and paintings have 
been exhibited at the Metropolitan Museum of Art in New York, L’Orangerie in Paris, and 


elsewhere. He ts a graduate of the City College of New York. 
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HE European tradition of govern- 
ment support for culture mini- 
mizes the need to develop a public rela- 
tions program as an aid to raising money. 
Rarely does a European institution have 
to turn to individuals or corporations for 
contributions or sponsorship. The situa- 
tion is quite different in the United 
States, where dependence on philan- 
thropy and corporate support has made 
“public relations an increasingly impor- 
tant function. 

The tax structure of countries in 
which governments support cultural in- 
stitutions discourages benefactions to 
museums from private individuals, since 
no deduction is allowed for such contri- 
butions. The theory is that the taxpay- 
ing public contributes to the national 
budget for its cultural enrichment and 
that funds should be allocated at the 
discretion of public officials. 

Although government support for 
museums is attractive for many obvious 
reasons, the inability to appeal to the 
private sector deprives the public of 
potentially significant benefits. Works 
of art belonging to private owners are 
not donated, because they are assets that 
ought to bring some financial return. 

There is, for example, a group of large 
Henry Moore reliefs on the facade of the 
Time-Life building on Bond Street in 
London. These were carved in the 1950s 
when Moore was a young sculptor, but 
because they are situated fairly high up 
on a narrow street, they cannot ade- 
quately be seen. They have never been 
able to pivot as originally intended 
because authorities have feared that 
they might fall out of their sockets to the 
street below. Moreover they are suffer- 
ing from pollution in the London atmos- 
phere. In the United States the owner of 
the building could not only gain public 
recognition but also make money by giv- 


ing the reliefs to a major museum where 
they could be installed properly. The 
company would receive a tax deduction 
for its current value, which would be 
well over $1 million, and -arrange for 
comparatively inexpensive casts to be 
made for the building. 

I actually suggested such a plan some 
years ago. I discovered that a British 
insurance company owned the building, 
and the plan would not work since no 
tax deduction for such a gift was possi- 
ble under British law. The result was 
that the sculpture must remain in its 
present unfortunate spot and suffer both 
inaccessability and deterioration. 

Let us be honest about the fact that 
federal tax laws have enabled wealthy 
collectors to make money by giving 
works of art away in America. One of 
the most tempting tax shelters allows a 
taxpayer to deduct the current value ofa 
work of art even though he or she may 
have managed to acquire it at a much 
lower price two or three years earlier. 
The key to this strategy is acquiring 
works of art that are rapidly appreciat- 
ing in value. Thus one might acquire a 
painting by Picasso for a price of $50,000 
and find that in a few years it is valued at 
$300,000. If the collector is in the 50 
percent tax bracket he or she can give 
the painting to a museum and save 
$150,000. The taxpayer therefore makes 
$100,000 by the contribution. 

This aspect of American tax law may 
not be too high a price to pay for the 
initiative it encourages among individu- 
ais who have a genuine interest in contri- 
buting to the cultural life of their com- 
munities. This is true both for private 
collectors who donate works of art to 
museums and for corporations that can 
obtain a tax deduction for grants to 
museums. Corporations may also deduct 
their art-sponsorship expenses as part of 


PUBLIC RE LATIONS AND THE ARTS 
their operating public-relations budget, 
a deduction that is`not easily made in 
Europeanjcountries. 

For the system to work effectively, 
organized| efforts must be made by 
museums and other cultural institutions 
to attract the interest of potential donors 
and patrons. Public relations has been 
playing an/increasing role in this regard — 
helping management and directors by 
creating events that draw the attention 
of business and community leaders to 
the activities of the institution, publish- 
ing materials for members and friends of 
the institution, and obtaining press cov- 
erage for museum activities. l 

When seeking help from public-rela- 
tions professionals, cultural institutions 
in the United States are almost always 
looking for new sources of financial 
support. A director who has a flair for 
publicity may use it to help gain new 
friends or build a sense of pride among 
those already committed to help the 
institutions. But a systematic program 
of keeping the institution in the public 
eye is the best means of securing a steady 
source of support. 

Experienced museum officials know 
that fund raisin gis adifferent field from 
public relations: public relations helps 
to establish the context in which moneys 
can be raised by achieving visibility for 
the institutions; fund raising involves 
the steps taken in order for the museum 
staff and trustees to ask for contribu- 
tions. Institutional public relations can 
also lay the groundwork for corporate 
sponsorship by helping to make the bus- 
iness community aware of the important 
role the museum is playing for the public. 

The occasions that prompt an institu- 
tion to employ public-relations profes- 
sionals vary. Sometimes there is a new 
building that must be funded. Or an 
institution, may celebrate an important 
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anniversary and use that occasion as a 
means of making new friends. Or there 
may be a new director or board chair- 
man who is determined to take new 
initiatives for the institution. Or a spe- 
cial exhibition may be in the offing for 


which funding is needed. Or a threat- 


ened deficit may make it necessary to 
look for new sources of financial assis- 
tance. 

To be sure there are routine public- 
relations functions that are handled by 
museum staffs who are not necessarily 
oriented toward raising money. As a 
matter of course, information is pro- 
vided on exhibitions, staff appoint- 
ments, acquisitions, and other news 
about the institution. Critics are invited 
to review exhibitions. Museum officials 
are encouraged to speak to the press or 
to important local groups. Guides, an- 
nual reports, and bulletins are produced. 
Community activities are organized 
around particular exhibitions. Posters 
are distributed around the city. 

But it is the fund-raising aspect of 
public relations that distinguishes Amer- 
ican museums from those in Europe and 
elsewhere. And it is the pressure created 
by the need to raise money that leads 
some to wonder whether the increasing 
tendency to develop public-relations pro- 
grams may be producing some negative 
side effects. 


THE IMAGINED 
DANGERS OF HYPE 


In recent years the involvement of 
public relations specialists in major 
exhibitions—particularly those spon- 
sored by corporations that hope to 
achieve public-relations benefits—has 
been worrisome to some observers. 
When museums have turned to public- 
relations consultants to help obtain cor- 
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porate sponsorship, observers have 

„raised the question of whether this can 
be accomplished without sacrificing the 
integrity of the museum. One of the 
dangers implicit in the introduction of 
public-relations activity in the art world 
could be an incentive for museum cura- 
tors to plan exhibitions that have more 
corporate public-relations values than 
genuine cultural values. 

When acorporation makes a grant to 
an institution as sponsor, it is obviously 
in the interest of the company to achieve 
as much visibility as possible. Indeed 
when public-relations specialists recom- 
mend a project to a potential corporate 
sponsor, they do so because they feel 
that it will achieve widespread media 
attention. Publicity is a fairly standard 
measure of the value of a corporate 
public-relations project; but it is not the 
measure of the value of a museum exhi- 
bition. Therein lies the potential conflict 
between public relations and curatorial 
objectives. 

The public-relations activities in- 
volved in drawing attention to certain 
exhibitions have recently come to be 
described as “hype.” Although there are 
those who feel hype in connection with 
cultural events is a benefit because it 
helps attract the interest of a wide 
audience, the connotation of the word is 
negative. “Hype” is a new word, which 
only recently reached the dictionary, 
where it is still described as slang. It is 
clearly derived from “hyper” which 
means “excessive” as in “hypersensitive” 
or “hyperactive.” It is defined as “intensi- 
fying by ingenuous or questionable 
claims.” When applied to exhibitions it 
presumably means exaggerated values 
or overpromotion. Compared to the 
enjoyment that comes from looking ata 
nonhyped collection in a museum, a 
hyped response to a special exhibition is 


one that is thought to be inflated out of 
proportion to the worthiness of the 
works being shown. The implication is 
that something mediocre is being made 
to appear more important than it is. The 
result is a sham—a fake that deceives the 
public. 

Yet if one examines clasely what 
actually happens when a corporation 
puts its public-relations resources behind 
an exhibition, the dangers of hype seem 
to be more illusory than real. Extensive 
publicity occurs because the exhibition 
is newsworthy whether or not public- 
relations people are promoting it. The 
public-relations people merely facilitate 
the efforts of critics to report about an 
exhibition that genuinely interests them. 
And curators choose such exhibitions 
not because they are likely ta appeal to 
corporations but because thev are likely 
to appeal to the public. 

Time, Incorporated’s sponsorship of 
“The Search for Alexander” provides an 
excellent case history to show how the 
process works. The only special circum- 
stance of Alexander was that the idea 
originated with a company executive 
rather than a museum curator. It was an 
imaginative concept developed by Zach- 
ary Morfogen, who at that time was 
director of the Books and Arts Division 
of Time, Incorporated. Acting as the 
company’s public-relations counsel on 
this project, Ruder and Finn queried 
Carter Brown—director of the National 
Gallery—about the idea, and to Morfo- 
gen’s delight, Brown’s reaction was ex- 
tremely positive. 

What followed were several years of 
negotiations and planning with the Min- 
istry of Culture and Archaeology in 
Greece—spanning the administration of 
three successive ministers—and with a 
variety of museum directors and archae- 
ologists in the United States. The prime 
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minister of Greece was involved in some 
of the negotiations, as were officials of 
the F oreign Tourism and Trade Minis- 
tries, and finally the National Bank of 
Greece, which became a cosponsor along 
with Time} Incorporated. In the United 
States there were discussions with over a 
dozen museums that wanted to show the 
Alexander exhibition; several institu- 
tions made elaborate presentations to 
submit to te minister of culture, who 
reserved the right to ‘make the final 
choice. During all this time Ruder and 
Finn, as pi blic-relations consultants to 
Time, Incorporated, played a coordinat- 
ing role tọ help overcome the myriad 
obstacles that threatened to block the 
project. 

The background for the exhibition 
wasa discovery of extraordinary objects 
in the Vergina Tomb, believed by the 
archaeologist Manolis Andronicos to be 
that of Philip, father of Alexander, and 
the decision to permit these objects to 
leave Greece and be shown in the United 
States. No archaeological objects of 
equal value had been sent out of Greece 
in modern|times. Moreover the story of 
Alexander, which is a source of great 
pride to every Greek citizen, was being 
told to the people of America in a dra- 
matic and compelling manner. As a 
result of Time, Incorporated’s initiative 
and support by the National Bank of 
Greece, there was to be a public televi- 
sion series on Alexander as well as a 
major new biography, which appeared 


at the time the exhibition opened in . 


Washington in the fall of 1980. 
Because of the significance of the 
entire project, the Greek government 
erected a new addition to the Salonica 
Museum where the objects could be 
exhibited before coming to the United 
States. Over 100 editors and museum 


officials were invited by the government 
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to the Salonica opening, a major under- 
taking that our public relations firm also 
helped coordinate. About three months 
later the exhibition opened at the Na- 
tional Gallery in Washington, D.C., 
with several gala affairs involving the 
Greek embassy, Time, Incorporated, 
and Mobil, which sponsored both the 
audiovisual component of the exhibi- 
tion and the television series, and subse- 
quently cosponsored the exhibition when 
it arrived at the Metropolitan Museum 
two years later. 

The media coverage of the exhibition 
was enormous. Feature articles appeared 
in Art News, Arts, Art in America, 
Museum, Portfolio, Apollo, Smithson- 
ian, Time, Life, and many other national 
magazines. Wire services covered the 
exhibition extensively, as did television 
and radio. Added to this editorial cov- 
erage were a series of Time, Incorpo- 
rated advertisements in several of their 
own publications, which would have 
cost well over $1 million. These adver- 
tisements did not make excessive claims 
for the exhibition, but merely told what 
it was and where it could be seen. The 
exhibition was extremely well attended 
during its entire tour, which included 
the National Gallery, the Boston Muse- 
um of Fine Arts, the Art Institute of 
Chicago, the San Francisco Museum of 
Fine Art, the New Orleans Museum of 
Art, and the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art in New York. 

It was during the two-year period 
when Alexander toured the United 
States that the world “hype” came into 
popular usage. As one of several exhibi- 
tions receiving extensive attention in the 
press during that time, it was occasion- 
ally cited in the art press as an example 
of hype. No critic questioned the extra- 
ordinary beauty and significance of the 
objects in the exhibition, or the impor- 
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tance of Alexander as a major factor in 
shaping the cultural life of the ancient 
world, or the unique opportunity offered 
to the American public to see these 
works of art at first hand. But some 
thought the word “Search” in the name 
of the exhibition, “The Search for Alex- 
ander,” was pretentious. Others felt the 
exhibition should have been more mod- 
est, that it should have used less museum 
space. Still others believed that the 
extensive media attention was dispro- 
portionate to the importance of the 
exhibition. But any such reservations 
were clearly in the minority; and it was 
certainly not what the visitors who 
thronged to the museums thought: their 
comment cards were universally enthu- 
siastic. Nor was it what the reviewers, 
who praised the exhibition so highly, 
wrote. 

Although I do object to public rela- 
tions being used in the art world in an 
effort to win undeserved recognition, no 
damage can possibly result from media 
attention to works of art that are of the 
highest order. Did museums compro- 
mise their judgments by showing an 
exhibition recommended and financed 
by an interested corporation? Did pub- 
lic relations do any damage by counsel- 
ing the sponsor and helping to attract 
widespread public interest in the exhibi- 
tion? I think not. The works in the Alex- 
ander exhibition spoke for themselves, 
and people flocked to see these extraor- 
dinary treasures that would otherwise 
have been accessible only to visitors to 
the museum in Salonica. Nobody forced 
the media to praise the exhibition. The 
involvement of public relations people 
in the project helped bring information 
about the exhibition to the attention of 
writers and commentators who were 
free, as always, to make up their own 
minds about what they saw. 
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The idea of hype in the art world is an 
illusion. Public-relations activity in sup- 
port of major cultural events should be 
looked at as a natural part of the process 
by which outstanding works of art come 
to public attention. Without such efforts 
many works of art would be seen only by 
a privileged few. 

Compare, for instance, the fifth-cen- 
tury-B.C. Charioteer in Delphi, which 
draws over 500,000 visitors a year, to 
Claus Sluter’s fifteenth-century Well of 
Moses in Dijon, which probably does 
not draw 2,000 visitors a year. In the 
opinion of many art historians these 
works are equally important; yet many 
who enjoy the Charioteer are deprived 
of the Well of Moses. That too many 
people crowd in to see the former is the 
price we pay for whetting cultural appe- 
tites. Being unaware of the extraordi- 
nary qualities of Sluter’s masterpiece is 
the price we pay for inadequate com- 
munication about one of the great art 
treasures of the world. 

Overexposure is a problem in the 
arts, but I cannot think of a single 
instance in which this was caused by 
public relations. There are, for instance, 
over 80 casts of some major Rodin sculp- 
tures because of the permission given 
by the sculptor to the Rodin Museum in 
Paris for casts to be made after his death. 
The Thinker and The Kiss have therefore 
become so commonplace that one be- 
comes numb to the forms. The same is 
true of popular multiples like those 
made of Robert Indiana’s Love. Da 
Vinci’s Mona Lisa and Michaelangelo’s 
early Pieta have been so widely repro- 
duced as to become cliches. 

The villain in overexposure is not 
public relations but popularity, and it is 
a mistake to think that one causes the 
other. Popularity is the result of an 
infectious enthusiasm that spreads by 
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itself. It cannot be manufactured. It has 
often beenjharmful in the world of art, 
stifling the inventiveness of artists who 
have become too popular too soon, or 
who would rather achieve public acclaim 
than satisfy inner compulsions. But a 
museum that wishes to make an impact 
on the cultural sensitivities of its visitors 
has no reason to be afraid of the popu- 
larity of its exhibitions. An exhibition is 
there for as many people as possible to 
enjoy during a limited period of time, 
and the more attention that is focused 
on it, the greater its contribution is likely 
to be. 


PUBLIC RELATIONS 
VERSUS INTEGRITY 


Cana TNN offer public-relations 
benefits to; a sponsor without compro- 
mising its integrity? To answer this ques- 
tion one must analyze why corporations 
sponsor art projects, and see whether 
their motivations justify anxiety on the 
part of a museum. 

Probably there is no single motiva- 
tion that affects all corporations that 
fund arts projects. At one end of the spec- 
trum is a specific marketing objective. 
Anexample of this is a program recently 
developed by American Express for con- 
tributions to local cultural projects based 
ona formula tied to the number of credit 
cards issued in each community. The 
program is based on a working partner- 
ship among card members, merchants, 
and needy art groups. In a widely adver- 
tised local campaign conducted in a 
target market, American Express pledges 
a cash donation to the recipient arts 
organization. The amount of the dona- 
tion is based on each card transaction 
during a|given time, usually three 
months, as well as each purchase of 
American | Express travelers cheques, 
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each new card issued, and each travel 
package purchased at one of the firm’s 
travel service offices. Since the project 
was created in 1981, marketing pro- 
grams have been launched in 20 major 
U.S. cities, Puerto Rico, Canada, and 
the United Kingdom. 

In the words of American Express 
chairman James D. Robinson HI, 


Our cause-related marketing program is one 
viable solution. It opens an entirely new 
channel of monetary support for non-profit 
organizations. And, perhaps more impor- 
tantly, it harnesses the creative marketing 
talent of a successful company like ours and 
puts that skill to work improving the quality 
of life in communities around the world 
where we do business. ! 


An equally direct sales promotion 
program was launched in the late 1970s 
by Spring’s Mills, which contracted to 
pay the Metropolitan Museum of Arta 
royalty on sheets and pillow cases and 
other textile products featuring designs 
inspired by works of art in the museum’s 
collection, The names of the artists and 
reproductions of their works were re- 
ferred to in advertisements, displays, 
and printed materials, and the promo- 
tion was so successful that Spring’s paid 
over $2 million in royalties in the first 
three years of the program. 

At the opposite end of the spectrum is 
the example of the architectural pro- 
gram initiated by Cummins Engine in its 
headquarters city of Columbus, Indi- 
ana. In order to give the citizens of the 
community the benefit of great architec- 
ture in their hometown, the company 
agreed to pay the design fees for any 
building that would employ an architect 
approved by a committee of interna- 


i. Kellee Reinhart, “American Express and 
the Arts,” Horizon, 25(7):30 (Oct.-Nov. 1982) 
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tionally recognized authorities. The re- 
sult has been dozens of buildings— 
churches, schools, libraries, post offices, 
fire stations, courthouses, and others— 
designed by the greatest architects of 
our time. 

In talking about this program, J. 
Irwin Miller, the former chief executive 
officer of the company, has said repeat- 
edly that it had no public-relations pur- 
pose at all—and that its goal was simply 
to stimulate the creation of outstanding 
works of architecture. For him good 
architecture was an end in itself. He 
believed it was consistent with his re- 
sponsibility as a corporate manager to 
use company funds for something he felt 
was a contribution to civilization. I once 
told him, after hearing a speech he made 
on this subject, that I thought this was 
the best kind of public relations. Doing 
what one feels to be important is, I 
believe, the first principle of public rela- 
tions. Calling attention to one’s achieve- 
ments—not in a self-congratulatory 
fashion, but for the benefit of others—is 
intellectually valid only when the first 
principle has been observed. Mr. Miller 
liked that definition of public relations 
and agreed that it could apply to his 
program. 

The range of motivation in business 
support of the arts resembles levels of 
ethical behavior. It has been said that 
the highest moral act is when a person 
anonymously helps a total stranger and 
expects no thanks. The next level is 
when a person anonymously helps a 
friend and makes it difficult to be 
thanked. The third level is when a per- 
son openly helps a friend and is gratified 
by the friend’s appreciation. 

One of the generally accepted condi- 
tions of corporate public relations is that 
the recipient of any corporate gift will 
give credit to the company for its good 


deeds. Having the name of a corporate 
sponsor displayed at the entrance of a 
museum exhibition is a condition of vir- 
tually every corporate grant. Many pub- 
lications have adopted the policy of 
mentioning’ the name of a corporate 
sponsor in reviews in order to give due 
credit. A few holdout publications still 
refuse to give corporate credit on the 
grounds that it is free advertising, not 
realizing that in doing so they may be 
jeopardizing the prospects of future cor- 
porate support. 

A more commercial purpose—and at 
a lower ethical level—is sought by arts 
projects invented by a corporation for 
its own promotion. An example of this 
is the 1982 exhibition at London’s Na- 
tional Portrait Gallery of entries to the 
annual Imperial Tobacco Portrait 
Award. It would be difficult to review 
this exhibition without mentioning the 
corporate sponsor. Even more commer- 
cial was “The Great Cover-Up Show” at 
London’s Science Museum, an exhibi- 
tion that included samples of protective 
clothing developed by the sponsor, Brit- 
ish Petroleum. 

At atime when the Business Commit- 
tee on the Arts in the United States and 
the Association of Business Sponsor- 
ship of the Arts in the United Kingdom 
are encouraging corporations to make 
up the gap created by decreased govern- 
ment support, overt public-relations 
benefits are obviously being stressed. 
Although it is universally believed by 
sophisticated students of business that 
the gap-closing expectations are unreal- 
istic, additional support will obviously 
be offered only if public-relations values 
are respected and accepted by the art 
community. 

The question is where to draw the line 
between corporate public-relations 
values and curatorial integrity, if indeed 
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there is a conflict between the two. My 
own judgment i is that museum curators 
will not compromise their principles for 
a corporate public-relations purpose, 
nor will corporations press them to do 
so. I have yet to see a professional cura- 
tor decide to mount an exhibition he or 
she did not honestly believe to be meri- 
torious. Neither public relations nor 
money can Call the tune in the art world. 
What is even more significant is that it 
would not serve the interests of a spon- 
sor for acurator to plan an exhibition he 
or she does not believe in. The whole 
idea of corporate support is to provide 
funding forjexhibitions when the cura- 
torial staff believes it to be worthwhile. 

Some have speculated that museums 
may be consciously or unconsciously 
attracted to blockbuster exhibitions be- 
cause of na public-relations benefits 
to sponsors! It is true that public-rela- 
tions advisers to corporations recom- 

mend exhibitions that are likely to be 
considered major events. It would be 
odd to recommend an exhibition that 
one knows i in advance will be denigrated 
or ignored. But curators and corpora- 
tions have the same objectives in this 
respect. Indeed curators of major muse- 
ums in Europe, which do not depend on 
corporate support, feel the same way. 
Creating exciting exhibitions appears to 
be a trend of the times, whether or not 
business is involved through sponsor- 
ing. Museums all over the world are 
responding to the public interest in 
newsworthy events. 

There is, incidentally, no reason muse- 
ums cannot Seek corporate support for 
their permanent collections. This idea 
was once suggested by Philippe de Mon- 
tebello when he became director of the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art. Many 
artists and scholars v would be delighted 
with such an idea since it would help 
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draw the public’s attention to the mas- 
terpieces on view. Thus, for instance, 
when the Tutankhamen exhibition 
opened in London, knowledgeable peo- 
ple in the art world pointed out that the 
British Museum has greater works 
that people didn't take the trouble to 
look at. It would be possible, I believe, 
to mount special exhibitions, as it were, 
of works of art on permanent view, ac- 
companied by brochures, catalogues, 
lectures, conferences, and so on. This 
would be a useful counterbalance to the 
special exhibitions that have become 
such a dominant feature of contempor- 
ary museum schedules. 


PUTTING PUBLIC RELATIONS 
IN PERSPECTIVE 


It would not be an exaggeration to 
state that public relations often seems far 
more dangerous than it is. This is cer- 
tainly the case insofar as museums are 
concerned. Museums may be criticized 
for becoming too large, for devoting too 
much space to stores and cafeterias, for 
providing architects with opportunities 
to create monuments; and all this may 
be attributed to an overdeveloped inter- 
est in public relations. But these trends 
would be under way with or without the 
professional practice of public relations 
on behalf of museums. 

The pity is that some critics have pub- 
licly expressed concern about the more 
imaginative examples of corporate spon- 
sorship of the arts. When Philip Morris 
announced that there would be a branch 
of the Whitney Museum at its new cor- 
porate headquarters in midtown Man- 
hattan, there was speculation as to 
whether there might be a backlash 
against corporations adopting cultural 
institutions. Whenever there is a sub- 
stantial source of funding from business 
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sources or even from private fortunes 
created by large corporations, there are 
those who see cause for alarm. This 
happened when Norton Simon acquired 
—or would “rescued” be the more accu- 
rate term?—the Pasadena Museum and 
when it became clear that the Getty 
Trust would be spending over $50 mil- 
lion a year on acquisitions and other 
projects. The Annenberg-Metropolitan 
Museum explosion was another such 
example. The fear is that money that 
comes from business, even indirectly, 
can corrupt. The art world should, there- 
fore, beware! 

My own conviction is that business 
executives who recognize the im- 
portance of the arts in our society dem- 
onstrate a potential for leadership when 
they find common ground between their 
business interests and the cultural life of 
the community. I also believe that pub- 
lic relations can be a useful guide in 


exploring this common ground and in 
developing techniques to make joint 
efforts worthwhile for all concerned. 
Neither the arts nor corporations want 
to be exploited when they play a role in 
each others’ affairs, and with mutual 
respect there is no reason they should 
be. 

It is time to put to rest the specter of 
public relations as a potentially destruc- 
tive influence in our cultural life. It is 
hoped that there are only a few who still 
feel a twinge of discomfort at the mere 
mention of the phrase “public relations” 
in connection with the arts. There will 
always be an abhorrence of the misuse 
of public relations, but there will be an 
increasing opportunity for this profes- 
sional specialty to make a contribution 
to the vitality of American cultural insti- 


tutions and to the enjoyment of the arts 


by an ever growing and appreciative 
audience. 


ANNALS, AAPSS, 471, January 1984 
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| Managing Culture: 
| How Corporations Can Help 
E 


By DONALD C. PLATTEN 


ABSTRACT: Between 1955 and 1979, arts organizations thrived as recip- 
ients of contributions, particularly when compared with churches, schools, 
and other recipient organizations. Three-quarters of donations to arts 
organizations came from individuals, and the rest from corporations, 
foundations, and bequests. In an era of economic malaise, growth in arts 
funding clearly cannot be sustained at former levels. Tighter budgets 
warrant more innovative giving programs as well as shrewder financial 
management among recipients. Chemical Bank, for example, has insti- 
tuted two giving programs that feature unrestricted, longer-term grants. It 
expects that recipients will have the flexibility of applying funds where they 
are needed most, and also the ability to spend more time pursuing their 
main objectives instead of fund raising. The bank has also expanded such < 
giving techniques as on-site management consulting, in-kind contribu- 
tions, and diagnostic workshops, Much of the bank’s thinking regarding 
the management of nonprofit organizations stems from its experience in 
providing them with cash management and other services. If tailored by 
other corporations to their own geography and style, such programs could 
benefit American culture significantly. 
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Donald C. Platten retired in October 1983 as chairman of Chemical Bank. He joined the 
bank upon graduating from Princeton University in 1940 and eventually became admmnistra- 
tive head of its New York City branch network. He later took charge of its international 
division and supervised the bank’s expansion overseas. An active participant in civic affairs 
at all levels, he served as a member of President Carter’s Commission for a National Agenda 
for the Eighties, as chairman of the New York City Mayor’s Management Advisory Commit- 
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A” years ago, while reading about 

the budgetary difficulties of a cul- 
tural institution in New York City, I 
began to wonder how different the city 
wouid be without such institutions. After 
all, Lewis Mumford had once said that 
museums were institutions invented by 
people in sheer defense against the threat- 
ening suffocation of the city. Where 
would New York be without its muse- 
ums? As I made a list of the most promi- 
nent institutions it became painfully 
clear how truly impoverished the city 
would be. That conclusion led to astudy 
of how Chemical Bank could improve 
its giving programs. 

As part of that project Chemical 
undertook to chart overall patterns in 
U.S. charitable contributions over the 
years. We found that the proportion of 
contributions received by cultural or- 
ganizations from 1955 to 1979, relative 
to the total pool of contributions, more 
than doubled, as shown in Table 1, while 
contributions to other recipient groups— 
such as churches, schools, hospitals, and 
social welfare organizations—-did not 
fare as well. That growth is attributable 
to several trends: 


—an increased interest in the arts, 
which has spawned the establish- 
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ment of arts organizations in com- 
munities across the country; 


-—more aggressive fund raising by arts 
institutions; 

—the relatively new interest of the 
private sector in supporting cul- 
tural efforts. 


Certain civic and public institutions 
also showed healthy growth during that 
period. In the meantime, by contrast, 
the share of contributions received by 
religious, health, educational, and wel- 
fare organizations all began declining. 

About one-quarter of donations to 
the arts between 1955 and 1979 came 
from corporate contributions, which rely 
on profits, and from bequests and foun- 
dations, which rely on stock portfolios. 
The other three-quarters came from 
individuals. See Table 2. 

Unlike bequests and faundations, 
which declined over the period, corpo- 
rate support rose from $415 million in 
1955 to $2.3 billion over the period. See 
Table 3. The growth pattern of contri- 
butions from corporate sources has been 
relatively erratic. 

With the fall in overall corporate 
profits and with substantial retrench- 
ments by government, it is obvious that 


TABLE 1 
CHARITABLE CONTRIBUTIONS TO ARTS AND HUMANITIES ORGANIZATIONS 


Total 
Year Contributions 
(billions of dollars) 
1965 6.66 
1960 9.39 
1965 13.29 
1970 20,75 
1975 29.68 
1979 43.31 


Contributions to 
Arts and Humanities 
(billions of dollars) (percentege of total) 


199 3.0 
.188 2.0 
.226 1.7 
.623 3.0 
1.72 3.8 
2.70 3.2 


SOURCE Giving and Getting: A Chemical Bank Study of Charitable Contributions through 


1984 (New York. Chemical Bank, 1980), p. 14. 


HOW CORPORATIONS CAN HELP 


such growth in arts contributions can- 
not be sustained. Deficits among some 
cultural institutions have become high, 
and more than a few institutions are 
worried about survival. It became clear 
to us at Chemical that the current set- 
ting, in which every dollar counts, war- 
rants across-the-board increases in our 
giving to such institutions. 

Artists, social workers, and others in 
the nonprofit sector have faced this 
problem for years: how can the practical 
matters of management be handled so 
that maximum time and effort may be 
spent toward creative or charitable ob- 
jectives? Occasionally an organization 
has fallen short of its goals because of 
insurmountable financial difficulties. In- 
deed, the nonprofit nature of the endea- 
vor, With the attendant need for seeking 
funds, can create conditions that frus- 
trate the organization’s efforts. 

Besides single-year funding, the other 
significant financial difficulty that con- 
tinues to bedevil nonprofit managers is 
that of grant restrictions. Even the most 
practica] business people from donor 
organizations seem occasionally unmind- 
ful that contributions toward capital 
and operating expenses may be even 
more needed by a particular arts institu- 
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Corporations 
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tion, especially one in a survival mode, 
than contributions toward what may be 
a marvelous exhibition or performance. 

Restricted giving, moreover, tends to 
shift control over artistic objectives away 
from artists and into the hands of donors. 
Through the years the practical effect of 
that has been to reduce risk taking by 
the arts institutions and sometimes to 
limit performances and exhibitions to 
the recognized artistic giants. Corporate 
executives may occasionally forget that 
the established artist of today was oncea 
struggling newcomer. Shifting the cen- 
ter of control over program content to 
outside organizations can also have the 
effect of favoring those nonprofit organ- 
izations with a talent for guessing the 
predilections of potential donors. 

To help remedy those problems, the 
Chemical Bank corporate contributions 
program has been geared specifically 
toward making contributions in a way 
that assists organizations in achieving 
management objectives in addition to 
funding objectives. Two of our pro- 
grams in particular—the Basic Grant 
Program and the Higher Education 
Grant Program—reflect the principles 
of unrestricted giving and longer-term 
commitment. 


TABLE 2 
OTAL CONTRIBUTOR CATEGORIES (PERCENTAGE OF TOTAL) 





Bequests Foundations 





1955 85.7 : ; : 

1960 81.3 5.1 6.1 l 76 
1965 78.0 5.9 7.7 8.5 
1970 76.7 3.8 10.3 9.2 
1975 81.7 4.0 7.5 68 
1979 84.4 53 51 5.2 





SOURCE: Giving and Getting: A Chemical Bank Study of Charitable Contributions through 
1984 (New York Chemical Bank, 1980), p. 11. 
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TABLE 3 : 
CHARITABLE CONTRIBUTIONS BY CORPORATIONS 
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Total 
Year Contributions 
(bilhons of dollars) 
1955 6.66 
_ 1960 9.39 
1965 13.29 
1970 20.75 
1975 29.68 
1979 43.31 


Contnbutions by 
Corporations 
(billions of dollars) (percentage of total) 


415 6.2 
482 51 
785 5.9 
797 3.8 
1.202 4.0 
2.300 53 


SOURCE: Giving and Getting: A Chemical Bank Study of Charitable Contributions through 


1984 (New York: Chemical Bank, 1980), p. 10. 


BASIC GRANT PROGRAM 


Chemical has recently inaugurated 
an approach to cultural contributions 
that amounts to a two-pronged assault 
on the management problems besetting 
nonprofit organizations. With Chemi- 
cal’s Basic Grant Program we pledge to 
selected nonprofit organizations three 
annual grants with no restrictions on 
how the funds are applied. 

Those grants, which increase in the 
second and third year, are frequently in 
support of such well-established institu- 
tions as the American Museum of Natu- 
ral History and Lincoln Center. But far 
from being limited to the renowned, 
fully established cultural institutions, 
Basic Grants have also supported emerg- 
ing grass-roots cultural organizations, 
such Playwrights Horizon, which, while 
struggling to become established, yearn 
for achance to shift some of the expense 
and energy from fund raising to produc- 
ing the cultural programs that constitute 
their reason for being. 

In evaluating a potential Basic Grant 
recipient, we ask the following questions: 

1. Impact. Is the institution making 
an important contribution in general, 
and is it absolutely vital to the New York 


scene or to a particular constituency in 
New York? Is the program ongoing, 
serving a large New York City popula- 
tion annually? Is the program flexible 
enough to respond annually to the inter- 
ests of the New York City population? 
Would its effect on the city be significant 
without a basic grant? 

2. Leadership and reputation. Does 
it provide a unique service, not dupli- 
cated by smiliar institutions in the city? 
Does it provide leadership and serve as a 
model for smaller institutions in the 
same discipline? Is its reputation for ser- 
vice and excellence unparalleled? 

3. Finances. Does it have a sound 
financial plan: a realistically balanced 
budget, with a good funding mix and 
cost effectiveness? What are its future 
funding plans? Does it take decreased 
federal government funding into ac- 
count, and what plans is it making for 
filling the gap? What plans does it have 
for earned income? 

4. Management. Is the management 
effective and creative? Is there a five- 
year plan in place for program and 
budget? Is the board of directors active, 
representing broad interests and the 
constituencies the organization serves? 


HOW CORPORATIONS CAN HELP 


I 

5. Benefit to bank. Is the program of 
direct benefit to our employees and cus- 
tomers? _ 

As the last item suggests, we expect 
the benefits to flow to Chemical Bank as 
well as to the recipients. A commitment 
to our host city can only result in the 
long-range expansion of our own busi- 
ness. 

During the course of the three-year 
grant commitment, recipients of Basic 
Grants can also approach Chemical 
Bank for programmatic grants. Ex- 
tensive follow-up of each grant includes 
a written annual report on activities and 
frequent telephone contact. The bank 
will workiclosely with recipient staffs to 
determine to what extent a supplemen- 
tary contribution will improve their ef- 
fectiveness and expand their audience. 

Only time will tell how effective the 
Basic Grant Program will be, but it 
should be remembered that a single 
donor organization cannot make the 
crucial difference in the management of 
a significant nonprofit institution. That 
effect can occur only after the more gen- 
eral adoption of the concept. Says Gigi 
Ledkovsky, an official of the National 
Dance Institute, which has received a 
Basic Grant from Chemical, “With the 
ability to make realistic projections 
comes the responsibility for implement- 
ing the long-term strategic planning and 
board [of directors] development we 
need.” 


HIGHER EDUCATION GRANTS 


Complementing our Basic Grant Pro- 
gram is our Higher Education Grant 
Program, through which we have com- 
mitted $1.98 million in unrestricted 
funds to be distributed in annual install- 
ments during a three-year period. While 
we will continue our present support of 
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higher education through matching gifts 
and other programs, we feel it is particu- 
larly important now to make a strong 
commitment to our colleges and univer- 
sities so that they can meet today’s chal- 
lenges. As the selected institutions con- 
front declining enrollments and less fed- 
eral funding, better planning and more 
accurate financial control may be criti- 
cal to their survival. 

Notwithstanding the unrestricted 
nature of the grants, we have expressed 
the hope that some of the spending deci- 
sions be tilted toward student aid. We 
recognize that other areas of need exist, 
and we leave the decision up to the 
school, but we are alarmed at the increas- 
ing number of qualified students who 
may have to forgo higher education. 
Many students are unable to cover their 
education costs lately due to lack of 
funds. Furthermore, for many other 
areas, such as subject-related research, 
corporate funding is normally easier to 
find. We have found that most schools 
intend to follow our suggestion, with 
many saying that student aid had already 
been identified as an area of critical 
need. 

The genesis of the Higher Education 
Grant Program was like that of the 
Basic Grant Program. When it became 
clear that the Basic Grant concept would 
be welcomed by the recipients as a valu- 
able means of bolstering the likelihood 
oftheir long-range prosperity, we began 
to look at educational institutions in a 
similar light. What would the future of 
New York and the nation look like if our 
educational institutions should decline 
or their diversity begin to narrow? 

We decided that our funding of higher 
education should not be based on a rela- 
tionship between a corporation and a 
college but rather on the college’s own 
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contribution to education and research. 
Therefore, rather than follow the usual 
practice of waiting for institutions to 
come to us for funding, we selected the 
recipients ourselves. These include three 
categories of recipients: major research 
universities across the United States, 
such as the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology; private liberal arts college 
in the Northeast, such as Amherst Col- 
lege; and private colleges and universi- 
ties in the New York metropolitan area, 
such as the Pratt Institute. 

Since Chemical Bank feels a particu- 
lar responsibility to institutions in its 
own back yard, the program includes a 
high percentage of New York City insti- 
tutions. In fact, the rationale of the 
Higher Education Grants Program in 
general retains the same New York City 
focus of the Basic Grants Program. The 
problems of education are national in 
scope, and the problems of New York 
will be addressed by people studying 
and teaching in institutions throughout 
the country. 

Of the schools receiving grants under 
the program, less than 10 percent had 
even approached us during the same 
calandar year. We have told all grant 
recipients that we will reexamine them 
in three years for possible continuing 
support. 


SOURCES OF AWARENESS 


Awareness of managerial needs has 
come to permeate Chemical’s approach 
to corporate social responsibility. To a 
significant extent it emerged from a 
technique developed in the course of our 
banking activities with nonprofit organ- 
izations. Chemical has emerged as a 
pioneer in applying advanced technol- 
ogy to collecting, investing, and disburs- 


ing cash for nonprofits. We have suc- 
ceeded in that business by clarifying to 
the managements of many nonprofits 
that while successful fund raising is 
important for delivering effective ser- 
vice, it is also important to get the max- 
ium benefit out of every dollar of sup- 
port raised. Nonprofits can do that by 
taking steps to 


-—collect incoming funds more quick- 
ly, so that checks that now lan- 
guish in the mails or in processing 
are put to use sooner, 


-—invest idle funds more quickly, so 
that money does not sit in a check- 
ing account, not even overnight, 
when it could be earning interest; 


—pay out funds more efficiently, so 
that paid staff time is not wasted 
on the mechanical details of con- 
trolling disbursements. 


A banker from Chemical’s Not for 
Profit Group will help those organiza- 
tions analyze their financial operations 
to determine which combination of ser- 
vices can save time and money for the 


- organizations. Our experience derived 


from advising hospitals, schools, and 
other nonprofit customers has furnished 
us with much of the insight needed to 
evaluate and assist grant recipients who 
manage the delivery of cultural services. 

Also helpful as a source of insights 
has been Chemical’s so-called street- 
banker program. Streetbankers are bank 
representatives assigned to less affluent 
neighborhoods to make grants, offer 
bridge funding, which covers temporary 
cash-flow difficulties, and provide bridge 
funding if requested by small business- 
men, community organizations, and 
others. This method of blending good 
business sense with good people-sense 


HOW CO RATIONS CAN HELP 

has produced a bumper crop of ideas for 
neighborhood organizations and for the 
bank in its attempts to assist those and 


similar organizations. 


IN-KIND CONTRIBUTIONS 


Even when Chemical decides not to 


contributé to a particular group finan- , 


cially, it can frequently furnish assist- 


ance of other kinds. For example, now - 


in its foul year is Chemical’s Public 


Education Office, which offers seminars 
and workshops to many cultural, non- 
profit, and small business organizations. 
The seminars help managements of those 
organizations to take advantage of the 
options and resources available for man- 
aging and developing the organization. 
Among the topics covered are board 
management, referral agencies, bank 
services, and fund raising. 

Chemical employees can also enroll 
in our Volunteer Center, where work- 
shops are offered to acquaint them with 
the needs|of nonprofit organizations. 
Topics covered in those workshops in- 
clude “What It Means to Be a Board 
Member” and “Internal Fiscal Control 
for Nonprofits.” 

Nonprofit managers, furthermore, 
can enroll in a diagnostic workshop 
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aimed at identifying weaknesses in fund 
raising, board development, or other 
management areas. In some cases the 
deficiency cah be remedied by one of our 
own workshops or by on-site consulta- 
tion, which Chemical can also provide. 
In other cases we suggest a technical 
assistance organization. 

Our confidence in the impact of our 
nonfinancial contributions remains 
buoyant, and our budgets for both the 
Basic Grant Program and the Higher 
Education Grant Program continued 
rising without regard to the recession. 
We have increased our budget for arts 
institutions for 1983 from 11 percent to 
17 percent, well above the national 
average. 

In addition to enlarging our reservoir 
of good will through those programs, 
Chemical has had the satisfaction of 
becoming a co-worker with managers of 
cultural institutions. That relationship 
helps them build a sturdier long-range 
financial base, thereby enabling them to 
spend less time pursuing dollars and 
more time pursuing their main objec- 
tives. If tailored by other corporations 
to their own geography and style, that 
kind of relationship could help endow 
American culture with an exciting future. 
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Supply, Demand, and the University 
By SHELDON HACKNEY 


ABSTRACT One reason there never seems to be adequate funding for the 
arts is that supply can never keep up with demand. Because of their mission 
and the environment they provide for creative minds, universities contrib- 
ute to the problem by fanning the sparks of artistic desire. At the same time, 
because of their role in educating the audiences of the future, they are 
equally a part of the solution. In good financial times no less than in bad, 
Americans have tended to regard support for the arts in a puritanical light. 
Universities therefore make their most solid contributions to the arts in 
kind, by encouraging artists and the arts as part of the primary educational 
mission and by exposing all students to both the old and the new in art, 
music, and drama. Even though direct subventions are bound to remain 
inadequate, institutions can effectively provide support for the arts by 
resuming some responsibility for instilling aesthetic judgment in the citi- 
zens and consumers of tomorrow. Universities have a historical obligation 
to develop the highest in human awareness. This includes helping to 
determine tomorrow’s tune by taking responsibility for informing the 
tastes of those who will pay the pipers of the future. 


Sheldon Hackney is president of the University of Pennsylvania. A historian, he attended 
Vanderbilt University and recerved his M.A. and Ph.D. from Yale. He was professor and 
provost at Princeton University and president of Tulane University before coming to 
Pennsylvania in 1981. The author of Populism to Progressivism in Alabama and Populism: 
the Critical Issues, and coeditor of Understanding the American Experiment: Recent Inter- 
pretations, he has contributed articles on the history of the South to leading academic 
journals. 
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SUPPLY, DEMAND, AND THE UNIVERSITY 


AY do the arts always seem to be 
injcrisis? Whether we think of 
Mozart starving in a garret with feeble 
support from Emperor Joseph II, El 
Greco suing the powerful churchmen of 
Toledo for payment, the Arts Council of 
Great Britain, or the latest subventions 
of Congress to the National Endowment 
for the Arts, society has yet to find a 
satisfactory solution to adequate patron- 
age of the arts. Yet it is also true that the 
aspiring novelists, poets, painters, and 
actors who decry the philistinism of 
America do so at the present time in 
greater numbers than in any other society 
throughout the history of mankind. 
This apparent paradox should be no 
surprise in a society committed to de- 
mocracy and pluralism. Art itself was 
removed from its pedestal in the course 
of the present century, opening up new 
avenues df creativity and elevating an 
array of Humbler crafts to the status of 
art. At the same time, popular art has 
received increased attention as well as 
support. The emphasis on individualism 
and the recognition of the role of self- 
expressioh in a child’s intellectual devel- 
opment have each tended to encourage 
people to indulge what is a powerful 
human drive for creative activity. In 
addition jour standard of living gives 
more people time to stand and stare, to 
pause and smell the flowers, to set about 
seeking new perceptions of reality and 
fresh expressions of themselves. Afflu- 
ence and’ freedom amplify our artistic 
instincts, but the existence of a vigorous 
underground community of the arts in 
China and the Soviet Union underlines 
the fundamental nature of the artistic 
urge. Consequently, rising standards of 
living and the availability of money for 
the arts only help to ensure that there 
will never be enough support to go 
round. Supply will always exceed de- 
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mand. It is a clear example of the free- 
way principle: instead of reducing pres- 
sure on the roads, improved highways 
merely tend to increase the volume of 
traffic. In artistic pursuits, as in all else, 
nature abhors a vacuum. 

In this situation universities contrib- 
ute to the problem as well as to the solu- 
tion. Despite the supposed animosity 
betwen academia and the arts, our edu- 
cational institutions help to fan the 
spark of artistic desire by exposing stu- 
dents to the best works of the past and 
by allowing them to come in contact 
with creative minds working at the fore- 
front of knowledge and art. If the vast 
numbers of potential artists attending 
college never actually materialize, a fire 
is nonetheless stoked which may break 
forth at a later stage. At the same time, 
the university contributes to the solu- 
tion, as it can certainly claim responsi- 
bility for producing informed consu- 
mers and patrons of the arts. In this 
capacity it plays an important role in the 
drama of the arts in a changing world. 

During the boom of American higher 
education in the fifties and sixties, there 
was more than a passing notion that 
universities would become the new Med- 
ici, the Maecenas of art in modern 
America. At a meeting entitled “The 
Arts and the University” held in Lima in 
February 1964, a member of the Ford 
Foundation predicted the day when “the 
university may finally become the patron 
of three-quarters of all that goes on in 
the arts in the United States.”! Indeed 
the innovative directions that resulted 
from student demands for a refreshed 
look at curriculum and the form and 
content of teaching did produce a flow- 


1. Quoted by Jack Morrison, The Rise of the 
Arts on the American Campus (New York’ 
McGraw-Hill, 1973), p. 4. b $ 


~ 
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ering of new programs and facilities in 
the following decade. 


SOME PROBLEMS 


Even if university patronage of the 
arts did not materialize to the extent 
predicted, many institutions became in- 
volved in ambitious artistic veritures. As 
a result, by the eighties they find them- 
selves faced with problems similar to 
those of exclusively cultural institutions 
at a time of government cutbacks and 
increased competition for private or 
corporate moneys in a depressed econ- 
omy. Since a major source of unre- 
stricted revenue in a university is student 
fees, and a current priority at institu- 
tions of higher learning is to find the 
wherewithal to replace government 
moneys that make it possible for many 
students to attend university at all, one 
becomes acutely aware of the reverse 
slope of asort of Laffer curve that warns 
that it may no longer be practical to 
increase tuitions as a means of funding 
operations. Colleges and universities 
that subsidize well-established programs 
in the arts receive a range of other urgent 
demands on their resources. 

In straitened times the campus is thus 
particularly badly placed to salvage 
threatened cultural enterprises; its own 
dilemmas are too similar in kind, too 
subject to the same economic realities. 
The labor-intensive nature of the cultu- 
ral institution is illustrated by the fact 
that an octet still requires the same 
number of performers now as in Men- 
delssohn’s time. Cutting it by 50 percent 
may increase productivity but does not 
ensure that it will be equally functional 
in the guise of a quartet.? In the world of 
art, progress is our most important 


2. “To dramatize this point—it is estimated 
that the average manufactured product takes one- 
twentieth as many person hours today as it did 


enemy. As economic productivity in- 
creases, the labor-intensive activities of 
the service sector and cultural world get 
more expensive relative to the price of 
goods being produced by ever more effi- 
cient means. 

The same is true of universities. With- 
out subsidies from other sources, tuition 
would have to rise by more than the 
inflationary rate in the general econ- 
omy. At atime when even the Metropol- 
itan Museum of Art is encountering 
financial difficulties, those responsible 
for the health of institutions of higher 
learning may be excused some nervous- 
ness, particularly since almost three- 
quarters of university museums have an 
expenditure of less than $500,000 per 
annum while 81 percent of non-univer- 
sity museums expend in excess of that 
amount.? Even the Fogg Museum, with 
$21 million already in hand, recently ran 
into controversy concerning the appro- 
priateness of going ahead with a long- 
planned addition. The question was pos- 
itively resolved; yet the fact that there 
was insufficient space to display major 
works by Degas, Gauguin, and Picasso 
or the finest collection of paintings and 
drawings by Ingres outside of New York, 
was not at first persuasive enough to 
convince the governing board to approve 
the project.‘ 





during Mozart’s lifetime, but a Mozart quintet 
takes exactly as many person hours to perform 
now as it did then.” Wiliam J Baumol, “Financial 
Prospects for the Performing Arts” (1979 speech), 
quoted by Patricia McFate, “The Effects of Infla- 
tion on the Arts,” The Annals of the American 
Academy of Pohtical and Social Science, 456: 84 
(July 1981). 

3. Jay D. Starling and John P. Plumlee, “The 
Association of Art Museum Directors Survey 
Report,” photocopied (Dallas, TX: Southern 
Methodist University, n.d ), tables 4 and 5. 

4. John Russell, “To the Rescue of the Fogg 
Museum,” New York Tynes, 28 March 1982, 
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SUPPLY, ca AND THE UNIVERSITY - 


Ina sence the arts run into pres- 
sures against public moneys being used 
to subsidize what is viewed as an elite 
activity. This is particularly true in the 
United States. Here, unlike Europe, 
much of the enterprise of universities 
also has been traditionally suspect of 
elitism. Rockefeller Panel report 
(1965) describes a recurrent attitude 
toward the arts both on and off campus: 


Influential voices among us .. . question 
the expenditure of so much of our treasure 
upon the arts, the values of which cannot be 
charted like the movements of the solar sys- 
tem, or demonstrated by a litmus test, or 
worked out mathematically to the nth deci- 
mal place. Others are convinced that politi- 
cal freedom coupled with the maintenance of 
the free enterprise systems is enough for the 
artist, and for society to undertake, given its 
many other burdens. They require informa- 
tion on the practical, immediate, social bene- 
fits of the arts. It is very much in the Ameri- 
can character to demand such proofs.5 


| 


At universities, even in more pros- 
perous times, the accusation of “frills” 
was heard. And the world has changed 
since the good old days when students 
were clambring for a more arts-oriented 
program. Today students are far from 
convinced that what they want is more 
cultural enrichment rather than more 
courses in business. It is not surprising 
that arts programs feel themselves em- 
battled, fnot in retreat. 

One of the reasons our pluralistic 
democracy has survived so well is that 
we have been able to let the market 
decide so many things. The traditional 
politician’s response to conflict has been 


5. The Performing Arts, Problems and Pros- 
pects, A Rockefeller Panel Report on the Future 
of Theater, Dance, and Music in America (New 


York: i 1965), p. 6. 
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to give a little bit to every group—to get 
money into the hands of everyone and 
leave it to the recipients to decide how to 
spend it. Private philanthropy has saved 
those many segments of so-called high 
culture that would otherwise have failed 
under this formula. The government has 
also recognized the general interest in 
art by allowing nonprofit cultural insti- 
tutions to be tax exempt. 

In this market-driven system a uni- 
versity’s most important role remains 
that of attempting to even the odds by 
educating the audiences for the arts and 
by nurturing forms, both experimental 
and archaic, that might otherwise not 
survive. 


THE SOLUTION: 
IN-KIND CONTRIBUTIONS 


Universities support aspects of their 
fine arts programs—theater, musical per- 
formance, dance, film, art galleries—by 
direct subventions from their budgets. 
The University of Pennsylvania, for 
example, supports the Institute of Con- 
temporary Art, the Annenberg Center 
for the Performing Arts, and music and 
the fine arts on a departmental level 
under the College of Arts and Sciences 
and the Graduate School of Fine Arts. 
In 1983 the Arthur Ross Gallery was 
opened for the display of the university’s 
collection as well as special exhibitions. 
Outside performers and student produc- 
tions are also supported by the alloca- 
tion of special university funds. 

There are a number of other func- 
tions that are historically within the 
purview of institutions of higher learn- 
ing and through which they make an 
in-kind contribution. Because their mis- 
sion is to teach both what is old and 
what is new, academic institutions are 
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well suited to protect the values of the 
past even while encouraging creativity 
and renewal of the inherited store of 
human experience through encouraging 
established artists and their students to 
produce the aesthetic artifacts that give 
expression to the contemporary world. 

In the opinion of Janet Kardon, 
director .of the Institute of Contempo- 
rary Art, universities are the only place 
where such experimentation survives. 
Her words are echoed by the chairman 
of the University of Pennsylvania’s 
music department when he states that 
for the last 20 years university depart- 
ments have been the sole promulgators 
of contemporary music. Orchestras and 
operas increasingly appear to see their 
mission as a musical museum, and con- 
servatories direct their attention to the 
repertoire of the past, which their stu- 
dents, if they are lucky, will find employ- 
ment playing. But universities appoint 
composers to their faculty, giving them 
time and support for their work and the 
irreplaceable opportunity of having their 
works performed in a laboratory-like 
environment.§ 

A second distinction should be made 
with regard to the teaching function of 
the university, this time as it applies to 
students. One possible object of a pro- 
gram for the arts is to train professionals 
for a sphere of operation outside the 
university. Yet, as Robert Brustein— 
former dean of the Yale Drama School 
and currently director of the American 
Repertory Theater at Harvard—has 
pointed out, rather than setting up to 
compete with conservatories to train 


6. Composers George Rochberg, Richard 
Wernick, and George Crumb are members of the 
University of Pennsylvania faculty. The Penn 
Contemporary Players perform their works as 
well as other new pieces. 


talent, the university still performs its 
most important function through its 
traditional role of liberal educator. 


The undergraduate school [should] provide 
the soil and climate for the seed that the 
professional school will later transplant and 
cultivate. Colleges are equipped neither by 
inclination nor charter to be professional 
conservatories or vocational schools, nor 
should they attempt to half-hearted training 


, in order to please their artistically inclined 


students. But they can provide a valuable 
pre-professional service by arousing curios- 
ity in a student’s mind, an appetite for the 
arts, and—-most difficult and nzcessary of 
all—a respect for excellence and a sense of 
humility. In this manner colleges can function 
—as they are now forced to function in 
America—as a substitute for the culture that 
Europeans absorb quite naturally from their 
homes and their society. - 


Any professionally oriented training 
on campus, thinks Brustein, should be 
confined to the graduate school. This 
does not mean, however, that where 
such programs do not exist, amateur 
standards—associated with the artistic 
dabbling recognized as a valued func- 
tion of liberal education—should be 
allowed to compromise the “distance 
between attempt and accomplishment, 
between neophyte effort and artistic 
achievement.” The university should con- 
centrate on what it has traditionally 
done best. 


Colleges have a potential for service beyond 
the declarations in their catalogues. Without 
changing their function, they are capable of 
instilling a sense of literature, a love of 
music, a feeling for art and a response to 
theater in their students—often for the very 
first time.? 


7 “The Spint of Excellence: Theater and the 
University,” The New Republic, 171: 15 (16 Nov. 
1974) 
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SUPPLY, DEMAND, AND THE UNIVERSITY 


Quality, moreover, should never be com- 
promised! whatever the shifts in philo- 
sophy or fashion. 

A liberal education in the arts is even 
more important for those who aspire to 
be artists .of some kind than for the con- 
sumers of art. American students do not 
arrive at College having already read all 
the great dramatic works that all actors 
aspire to perform. The University of 
Pennsylvania’s poet in residence, Daniel 
Hoffman, reports turning away a con- 
siderable | proportion of hopeful young 
poets from his seminars in creative writ- 
ing with ‘the admonition that, if they 
hope to express themselves, they should 
consider reading some of what similarly 
inclined contributors to their language 
have already set down in that medium. 
If the university has a special obligation 
in this regard and at this particular junc- 
ture, it is probably to dispel the illusion 
that there can be some sort of aesthetic 
noble savage—an untutored genius who 
is capable of profound insights precisely 
because he or she has not consciously 
studied or learned from the vast store- 
houses of ches already produced by the 
human mind. 

The third and most important aspect 
of in-kind contributions of the univer- 
sity to the arts is even less distinguish- 
able from what many would consider 
the university’s traditional role. We have 
suggested that even if the future profes- 
sional manages to pick up some experi- 
ence and, polish as a practitioner, the 
major contribution of the university is 
preparation in the liberal arts, the under- 
pinning of all the arts and professions. 
Surely the reason that in England Shake- 
speare belongs to the people rather than 
on a pedestal is that it can be assumed by 
the actors that what they are saying 
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makes perfectly good sense. They do not 
find themselves gabbling off lines that 
are viewed as too anachronistic ever to 
be comprehensible. 

It is no longer true, if it ever was, that 
if you wanted to be an artist you went to 
art school, and that if you did not know 
what you wanted you went to college. 
This formulation is only slightly less 
preposterous than the old saw about 
education in the arts, “Those who can, 
do; those who can’t, teach.” A sign of 
the times is the number of successful 
artists in various areas who have at least 
a bachelor’s degree, possibly a master’s 
degree, as a result of protracted studies 
at regular colleges and universities— 
Meryl Streep would be a celebrated 
example—-not to mention business grad- 
uates with degrees in arts management 
or the increasing number of doctoral 
degrees among museum directors.’ But 
the rest of the student body wiil also 
have a role to play in the future of the 
arts that may prove equally important 
to their survival, for all artistic endeavor 
depends on both the creator and the 
receiver. Even works from the past will 
not be preserved unless there is a recep- 
tive audience in addition to those trained 
in production or performance. Experi- 
mentation will wither on the vine if there 
is no encouragement or support beyond 
the immediate initiates. 

Those who are responsible for the 
fine-arts component in the university 


` curriculum make much of the need for 


such programs, not only as a necessary 
and enriching ingredient in general edu- 
cation, but also as they affect the survi- 
val of the arts. The continued health of 

8. “Nearly 90% of the directors hold a mas- 
ters degree and nearly a third have a Ph.D.” Star- 


ling and Plumlee, “The Association of Art Mu- 
seum Directors Survey Report,” p. 9. 
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the arts depends on an audience and, 
beyond that actively engaged group, a 
general public equipped to make judg- 
ments on the place of the arts in society 
and on the funds that will be allocated 
by the government and by private or 
corporate sources of support. It is not 
enough to proclaim, as did the Rocke- 
feller Panel report, that “the place of the 
arts is at the center of society” unless 
society acts as if this were indeed the 
case. 

As they pass through our American 
universities, members of the public of 
the future have the chance to develop 
their artistic yearnings, or at the least to 
refine their aesthetic judgment, as part 
of a rounded education. Even Benjamin 
Franklin, the pragmatist, renowned for 
his hard-nosed attitude when it came to 
describing the educational program most 
useful in the American colonies, grace- 
fully acknowledged the place of less 
practical forms of learning as “a distin- 
guishing Ornament.” College graduates 
are very likely to sit on boards of cultu- 
ral institutions, or to make contribu- 
tions to what they adjudge to be the 
most worthy causes. It is unlikely that 
there will be any diminution of competi- 
tion for such support. On the broader 
scene, graduates will be among the law- 
makers, and at the very least they are the 
electorate, enlightened or otherwise, who 
determine how the nation’s treasure 
shall be spent. 

Patricia McFate notes a 1980 editor- 
lal in the New York Times to the effect 
that “cutting welfare benefits 10 percent 
is not the same as cutting land reclama- 
tion 10 percent. Nor is a lid on spending 
for food stamps the same as a lid on the 


9. Benjamin Franklin, Papers of Benjamin 
Franklin, ed. Leonard W. Labaree (New Haven, 
CT: Yale University Press, 1959-76), 3:415. 
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Endowment for the Humanities.”!° In 
response, others hastened to bring in 
comparable parallel expenditures in- 
volving funding for welfare and the arts 
compared with missile cost overruns, 
and even the fact that military bands, as 
a line item in national-defense spending, 
exceeded the highest total budget of 
National Endowment for the Humani- 
ties and National Endowment for the 
Arts combined. Even now, large 
amounts of money are available for 
entertainment, most of which is not 
expended in the cause of the arts. McFate 
quotes Robert Samuelson to the effect 
that people must decide for themselves 
whether to spend their money for enter- 
tainment by the Pittsburgh Steelers or 
the Pittsburgh Symphony. 

Clearly the present financial crunch is 
not merely a question of the amount of 
funds, but also the ways in -which the 
funds are allocated. Thus, at the very 
least, today’s student body is arguably a 
captive audience, one that is not only 
amenable to receiving some ideas on 
subjects on which they may have few 
preconceived notions—other than that 
it is possibly too high-brow far them— 
but who, according to Brustein, may 
remain aesthetically underdeveloped if 
the opportunity is missed. For this rea- 
son the university art museum has a spe- 
cial role, indicated in a recent article by 
John Russell. : 


University museums have a constituency of a 
special kind. Great works of art that we see 
first in youth are never forgotten. We remem- 
ber when, and in what company, we first saw 
them. They are a part of our youth, and of 
ourselves, in a way that other works of art 
are not.!! 


10. McFate, “The Effects of Inflation on the 
Arts,” p. 75. 
11. Russell, “Rescue of the Fogg Museum.” 
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In some ways this is but an analysis of 
what lies! behind “knowing what one 
likes”—a | thoughtless statement most 
often to be interpreted as “liking what 
one knows.” ; 

For universities not to take the oppor- 
tunity of helping form taste by ensuring 
that students receive the widest possible 
exposure to the arts in all their manifes- 
tations; not to encourage the minor 
effort that will harvest a major reward, 
both personally and for the public good; 
not to take full advantage of writing 
something worthwhile on the aesthetic 
tabula rasa many students present is 
surely an abdication of responsibilty for 
an important function that they are ina 
position to exercise. In the long run, 
indifference to this responsibility can 
only be detrimental both to universities 
and to primary cultural institutions 
whose rewards are nonetheless generally 
recognized as worth the minor expendi- 
ture of effort and intellect: per aspera ad 
astra! 


REDISTRIBUTING RESOURCES 


What does this all have to do with 
paying for culture right now, when so 
many causes are crying out for sources 
of funds to sustain programs in jeo- 
pardy? The fact is the university’s educa- 
tional function has particular bearing 
on the subject. It is not as if there were 
no money available in the culture/enter- 
tainment sector, or even a dearth of 
young people able to dispose of it. In 
fact the question is not simply, either the 
the Pittsburgh Steelers or the Pittsburgh 
Symphony. It is a matter of the mix. At 
the university we have the opportunity, 
as well as a responsibility, to help culti- 
vate taste for the good not only of the 
arts but for the development of the 
whole person through exposure to the 
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range and diversity of the world un- 
dreamed of in many an undergraduate’s 
philosophy. 

Because of the growing separatism of 


- the youth culture and the natural respon- 


siveness of institutions of learning to 
changing values, there has been a ten- 
dency in recent years to overlook the 
fact that certain values, despite chang- 
ing times and tastes, must nonetheless 
remain the preserve of the university. 
Ambivalence, provoked by the fear of 
labels of elitism, does a disservice to the 
traditional standards that are basic to 
the academy. In addition a timorous 
attitude tends to sell short the most 
energetic, gifted, and intellectually cur- 
ious members of young society. A hesi- 
tancy to introduce subject matter for 
fear of being thought high-brow and 
undemocratic may actually prevent stu- 
dents from receiving an introduction to 
those unforeseen elements in education 
that often prove to be the most influen- 
tial. In a volume dedicating a new art 
gallery at the Univerity of Pennsylvania, 
Provost Thomas Ehrlich commented, 


The visual arts provide a vital dimension in 
education that is so obvious it is sometimes 
ignored. In considering that most elusive of 
all human activities—creativity——the visual 
arts reveal unique links between rational 
analysis and intuitive insight. With expe- 
rience and knowledge our perceptions and 
abilities to make critical judgments become 
sharpened and educated and our lives en- 
riched.... It is the education of the mind that 
disciplines the eye to recognize the beauty 
that artistic greatness can convey, the appre- 
ciation of the transformation of images from 
the artist’s vision into something tangible. 
Some students come with natural talent, 
others only with interest, but all can be edu- 
cated if they have the will to learn and the 
courage to inquire. !? 


12. “Education and Art,” “La Tauromaquia” 
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Perhaps because of the influence of 
Benjamin Franklin and the Morrill Act, 
universities in the United States have 
always had to contend with accusations 
of elitism in the values they espouse. At 
the present time, in a highly educated 
nation the term often implies little be- 
yond the maintenance of standards and 
the habit of distinguishing quality from 
its opposite. At an earlier moment in 
history intellectual snobbery may have 
invited a creative reaction. But the pen- 
dulum has swung much too far to the 
opposite side; and notions such as ideal- 
ism, freedom, and a whole slew of what 
Abbie Hoffman recalls as “isums” and 
“wasums” of the sixties have been co- 
opted in the interest of commercialism, 
not of reinvigorating popular culture. 
Because of their toleration and open- 
ness, universities were particularly vul- 
nerable in the sixties. 


The university itself, traditionally the home 
for the best that had been thought and 
created, had begun to lose its nerve about its 
own purpose, and to question the impor- 
tance of literature, theater, art and music. 
Only later would people begin to realize that 
the revolutionary values of radical students 
regarding art and the humanities were very 
similar to the philistine values of commercial 
society; and that the levelers on the left had 
joined hands together against the university 
and the creative arts in a common effort to 
obliterate all undemocratic (unprofitable?) 
standards and distinction.!3 


Long after the revolutionary idealism 
has been replaced, the universities and 
the arts have yet to recover fully from 
the incidental vandalizing of their opera- 
tions—always a side-effect, and often 
the most lasting, of popular revolt. 





and Other Prints, exhibition catalogue, University 
of Pennsylvania, Arthur Ross Gallery (1983), pp. 
7-8. 

13 Brustein, “Spirit of Excellence.” p. 14. 


It is time for universities to resume 
the responsibility, given up almost 20 
years ago, to point out the exploitation 
to which the young unknowingly sub- 
mit, to help guide students in their.choi- 
ces, including the ways they spend their 
considerable budgets for extracurricu- 
lar entertainment. Let there be cultural 
pluralism but also awareness that the 
university must résist a takeover by 
commercial values in the guise of de- 
mocracy, bad art masquerading as pop- 
ular culture. Throughout history. the 
gullible have been bilked for their inno- 
cence by charlatans, whether they 
adopted Italian names to deceive the 
pseudo-illuminati or employed some 
extravagant device to deter the crowd 
from pronouncing that the emperor has 
no Clothes. Where, if not at universities, 


= can judgment be nurtured so that a neo- 


discriminating audience will be able to 
distinguish the phony from the true, to 
learn that the value of art is not that it 
belongs to the elite or to the inhabitants 
of history, but that it is for now and for 
all people? 

Providing standards for the way stu- 
dents spend their money as well as their 
time is only a continuation of a proper 
function of a university as a watchdog of 
quality and excellence, not as elite values, 
but as standards to be aimed at in a 
pluralistic society no less than in an aris- 
tocratic one. Coupled with continuing 
support for the fine arts on campus, with 
attention to maintaining the highest 
possible standards, this also holds out 
the hope for their future sustenance. 
Precisely because so little art is seen or 
heard live, as entertainment becomes 
increasingly individualistic and home- 
oriented, the theaters, galleries, and the 
many opportunities for participating in 
live music and entertainment on campus 


become even more important elements 
in a tmlv educational exnerience The 


$ 
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discovery of the unanticipated pleasures 
of live art as an active communal expe- 
rience rather than a canned passive spec- 
tator sport may further help provide 
acceptable} alternatives to violence or 
cults, two manifestations of the dissatis- 
faction of the young with the status quo. 
It is already recognized that contact 
sports provide an acceptable outlet for 
ageressive tendencies. Perhaps, after all, 
there is a real link between the Pitts- 
burgh Steelers and the Pittsburgh Sym- 
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phony—with emphasis on the conjunc- 
tion. 

It is appropriate that universities, 
though not wealthy patrons in their own 
right, should at least exercise their his- 
torical obligation to develop the highest 
in human awareness, to help determine 
tomorrow’s tune and indeed whether 
there will be a tune at all, by taking more 
responsibility for informing the tastes of 
those who will be helping to pay the 
pipers of the future. 
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Supporting the Arts in the Eighties: 
The View from the 
National Endowment for the Arts 
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ABSTRACT: The federal government’s direct involvement in funding the 
arts has come relatively recently in our nation’s history. The National 
Endowment for the Arts was established to this end in 1965. Local private 
giving to support the arts preceded the Endowment and continues as the 
principal factor. The federal government’s role, intended to complement 
the highly active role of private citizens, provides national recognition that 
the arts are vital to the nation. Within the context of America’s private 
giving, the National Endowment for the Arts has a number of specific tasks 
in support of the arts, which will be particularly important in this decade— 
a time of major economic and demographic change. The Endowment’s 
six-part strategy for the 1980s encourages (1) longer-term institutional sup- 
port for arts organizations; (2) projects that advance the art forms or bring 
a diversity of arts to broader audiences; (3) better management and plan- 
ning by arts institutions; (4) development of partnership among public arts 
agencies; (5) greater private support; and (6) linkages among systems of 
arts information. 
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HE federal government’s involve- 
ment in the formal funding of the 

arts in this country has come relatively 
recently in our nation’s history. The 
National Endowment for the Arts was 
established less than 20 years ago, in 
1965. While the Works Progress Admin- 
istration of 1935 supported artists as 
part of a jobs program, the Endowment 


was the first national funding agency 


created on behalf of the arts themselves. 

The federal government’s involvement 
in supporting the arts was designed to 
complement the highly active role of 
private citizens. As the Endowment’s 


enabling legislation noted, 


the encouragement and support of national 
progress and scholarship in the humanities 
and the arts, while primarily a matter for 
private and local initiative, is also an appro- 
priate matter of concern to the federal 
government. ! 


The Endowment’s initial budget of 
$2.5 million was only a | percent addition 
to the baselof private support for the arts 
and humanities, estimated at $200 million 
in 1965. Yet something more profound 
than dollars was added to our system: 
the Endowment added national recog- 
nition thatithe arts in and of themselves 
were vital to our civilization. 

This recognition coincided with a 20- 
fold growth in private support and helped 
stimulate a network of public support 
agencies atlstate and local levels. Private 
support of culture in 1982 was $3.56 
billion; state arts agency support was 
$121 million; local government support 
has been estimated at over $250 million; 
the Endowment’s budget was $143 
million. 


1. U.S., National Foundation on the Arts and 
the Humanities Act of 1965, as amended, United 
States Code, title 20, sec. 951 et seq. 
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HISTORICAL PERSPECTIVE 


Private giving to assist the arts is an 
American tradition. As President 
Reagan’s Task Force on the Arts and 
the Humanities noted, “There is no 
other nation in the world in which the 
principle of private giving to sustain cul- 
tural institutions is so deeply in- 
grained.”? Our system of arts support is 
different from that of other nations, 
most of whom rely on government as the 
primary patron. Our pluralistic system 
of arts support—involving individual 
citizens, local governments, foundations, 
corporations, and government—has 
contributed to an unparalleled diversity 
of artistic excellence in this country. 

This system of private support grew 
with the nation—from the fertile but dif- 
ferent soils of our towns and cities. In 
Boston, for example, where the arts 
were first viewed with suspicion, limited 
support was justified as part of education. 
However, in nineteenth-century Charles- 
ton, South Carolina—the site of our 
first symphony, opera performances, 
and our first museum—the arts were 
seen as part of the celebration of civic 
advancement. 

As the nation developed economically 
during the nineteenth century, individual 
benefactors took the lead in the founding 
and development of what today are 
many of our major museums and or- 
chestras. Outside the major urban cen- 
ters, individual subscribers of more 
modest means made possible the nu- 
merous chautauquas, which brought 
lecturers and performers of the day to a 
broad audience. 

This pattern of individual patronage 
was broadened and enhanced by the 


2. Presidential Task Force on the Arts and the 
Humanities, Report to the President (Washington, 
DC: Government Printing Office, 1981), p. 3. 
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passage in 1913 and 1917 of our income 
and inheritance tax laws, which provided 
tax-exempt status for many cultural 
institutions and tax deductibility for 
gifts. With these laws the federal gov- 
ernment has indirectly supported culture. 
In 1974 the forbearance of the govern- 
ment on tax income going to the arts 
and humanities was an estimated $400 
million, perhaps larger; and in 1980 this 
estimate was over $1 billion. 


FEDERAL ROLE 


Within the context of America’s 
tradition of private giving, the federal 
government has specific tasks: 


—recognition: to demonstrate and ad- 

`- vocate the importance of the arts by 
recognizing, at the national level, 
that which is artistically excellent; 


—support for experimentation: to en- 
sure support—as in the sciences— 
for new and experimental ventures 
that might be too risky to elicit suf- 
ficient private investment and to 
foster a climate for the unpredic- 
table; 


—preservation: to preserve art in dan- 
ger of loss or deterioration; 


—institutional stability: to enhance 
the financial base of the nation’s 
most excellent artistic institutions 
so their artistry may advance, not- 
withstanding difficult economic 
times; 

—cultural diversity: to encourage the 
kaleidoscope of American culture; 


—availability and appreciation: to in- 
crease access to, and appreciation 
of, the arts for American citizens 
everywhere. 


IMPACT OF THE EIGHTIES 


These efforts are particularly crucial 
in the 1980s, as the overall economic 
growth rate that paralleled the arts 
boom of the sixties and seventies lessens. 
The task is not easy. The 1980s began 
with tremendous inflation, high interest 
rates, and growing federal budget deficits. 
A nagging recession has resulted in 
economic dislocation. These circum- 
stances have affected all public and 
private institutions. Inflation and interest 
rates are down; but the federal budget 
deficit persists, threatening progress on 
the former. 

Further, the 1980s are more than a 
time of changing economics. We also 
face changes in ‘national demographics. 
Our population is aging. The median age 
in 1970 was 28.1 years; in 1980 it was 30 
years. This figure is predicted to grow to 
35.2 years in 2000. The population over 
65 will increase from 26.2 million today 
to 31.8 million in 2000. According to the 
Bureau of the Census the country’s 
population center—for the first time in 
history—has-moved west of the Missis- 
sippi. In 1790 the first census showed the 
population center to be near Chestertown, 
Maryland. Today it is in a wooded area 
just outside the city of DeSoto in Jefferson 
County, Missouri. Our population is 
becoming better educated. According to 
the 1980 census, for the first time more 
than half the residents 25 years and older 
of every state have completed at least 
four years of high school. Seventeen 
percent of our population has now com- 
pleted four years of college. Nonfamily 
households increased nearly 72 percent 
in the 10-year period 1970-1980, whereas 
family households grew only 16 percent 
in the same time frame. The number of 
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single-parent families rose from one out 
of eight in 1970 to nearly one out of five 
in 1980. 

Our technology is also undergoing a 
rapid transformation. The manufacturing 
sector is giving way—-at an even faster 
rate than earlier predicted—to the service, 
information, and high technology sectors. 
A recent National Science Foundation 
study speculates that by the end of this 
century, one- and two-way home infor- 
mation systems, called teletext and video- 
text, will penetrate deeply into our daily 
lives with an effect as profound as the 
earlier impact of automobilies and tele- 
vision. An encyclopedia of the entire 
nineteenth-century repertoire of music 
can be recorded on a single video disc. 
The technology exists for multiple, inter- 
active communications networks for any 
group with similar interests. Where will 
the money come from to program these 
new technologies, and who will determine 
that programming? 

Avoiding artistic consolidation is a 
greater challenge than it once was. In the 
1950s over 500 feature films were pro- 
duced each year; today the number is 
closer to 60! at an average budget cost of 
$10 million. Publishing houses have, in 
many cases, become adjuncts of con- 
glomerates! Thus, except for the small 
publishers and university presses, young 
poets and novelists find it much more 
difficult to get published. Performing 
arts repertoires are in many cases becom- 
ing less adventurous. 

| 


| 
ENDOWMENT STRATEGIES 
FOR THE EIGHTIES 


With these trends in mind, we have 
devised a! six-part strategy for the 
Endowment: 

1. Emphasizing longer-term institu- 
tional support. Through the Endowment’s 


| 
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Challenge and Advancement Programs, 
which provide institutional support on a 
matching basis, we are assisting the best 
of our arts organizations, big and small, 
to achieve a financial basis on which they 
can face the future with confidence. 


2. Encouraging projects that advance 
the art forms or bring a diversity of art to 
a broader audience. We are placing spe- 
cial emphasis on support of innovative 
projects that could affect the development 
of the art form. In addition, we support 
artists and arts organizations of national 
or regional significance and the touring, 
presenting, and media dissemination of 
their work. 


3. Encouraging better management 
and planning by arts institutions. The 
Endowment is encouraging arts institu- 
tions to develop better management, 
including rolling three- and five-year 
planning, artistic and financial. 


4. Developing partnership among 
public sector supporters of the arts. In 
the past year we have developed a $2 
million test initiative to assist local arts 
agencies. Together with state arts agencies 
we are reviewing public support for arts 
education and for touring and presenting 
of the arts. We are encouraging to a 
greater degree state arts agencies and 
regional organizations to seek funding 
from Endowment programs for specific 
projects in the various art forms; and we 
are working with both state and local 
arts agencies on joint planning for the 
future. 


5. Encouraging greater private support. 
The Endowment is working with the 


President’s Committee on the Arts and 
the Humanities to encourage greater 
attention to and support for the arts. We 
are also supporting a variety of specific 
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projects designed to recognize, inform, 
assist, and advocate new private support 
for the arts. 


6. Initiating the development of a 
system of arts information systems that 
anyone concerned with the arts can use. 
The Endowment is encouraging linkages 
among the information systems of state 
arts agencies, arts service organizations, 
and the Endowment. 


These strategies, in my view, will help 
broaden the base of support for the best 
of our arts and will encourage greater 
financial stability. Our arts are the envy 
of the world. We must as a people 
continue to assure, in many and diverse 
ways, that they do not lack a variety of 
sources of support to keep them vital and 
flourishing. 
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ABSTRACT: The National Endowment for the Arts, coming into existence 
in a period when federal support of the arts was not a popular cause in 
Congress, has survived and prospered with bipartisan support. From its 
beginhings the Endowment has operated under the principle that private 
support of the arts is of primary importance, and that the agency should be 
guided by the advice of private citizens. Endowment grants have supported 
artis 3 and cultural institutions and companies, increased education in the 
arts, improved the aesthetics of city living, and encouraged development of 
ethnic projects. Challenge Grants, which bolster arts organizations, have 
been an immense success. The article presents the author’s views regarding 
the essential and precedent-setting nature of the Arts Endowment, its 
meaning to Americans and the arts at the very core of life. The author 
discusses the catalytic impact of the Endowment since 1965, and expresses 
deep concern that a time of exceptional nourishment may give way to a 
time of drought. 
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Our Government’s Support for the Arts: 
Nourishment or Drought 
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HE arts are at the very core of life. 
They have always been so. All 
great civilizations throughout history 
have placed abiding emphasis on their 
values, on the special enrichment of the 
human spirit they provide, on the legacies 
of talent and its expression they pass on 
to us. 

It often seems to me that the basic 
importance of the arts is overlooked by 
those who criticize or question a govern- 
mental role of support. Of course our 
government should support the arts! It 
should be proud to make a strong and 
unequivocal commitment to their devel- 
opment. 

In budgetary terms the commitment 
is presently minuscule. Even if it were to 
be doubled some day, the sum would 
remain relatively minuscule—a blip of 
shortest duration on the screen of mani- 
fold, far larger governmental expendi- 
tures. To suggest reducing the financial 
commitment by a demolishing 50 per 
~ cent in 1981, by an inordinate 30 per 
cent the year following, and by a dis- 
tressing $20 million -in 1983, simply 
cannot be linked in any compelling way 
with the principles of equitable fiscal 
restraint. Serious doubts linger. What 
value is actually being placed on the arts 
by the present administration? Do they 
continue as a special target? And if a 
commitment, carefully nurtured and 
fostered for 18 years, is to be so drastically 
altered and reversed, is it a commitment 
at all? Or is it indeed abnegation of 
commitment wearing a palatable dis- 
` guise? 

The doubts were there in the beginning 
when Congress first, in the early 1960s, 
began serious consideration of govern- 
mental support. 

In those days to espouse é the arts in 
Congress was to expose the protagonist 
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to unseemly jibes, to suggestions of 
eccentricity, of unworldliness, of imprac- 
ticality and visionary dreams detached 
from political reality. The arts were 
considered by a majority in Congress as 
frivolous, of appeal only to a limited 
audience, practiced by irresponsible 
bohemians, very possibly embarrassing 
—and hence political liabilities. One has 
only to recall debates of the period, 
notably one in the fall of 1965, when an 
amendment was offered in the House of 
Representatives proposing inclusion of 
the “rotatory undulations” of the belly | 
dancer within the lexicon of the arts. 
Ridicule had been used successfully to 
expunge previous attempts at culturally 
directed legislation. Ridicule almost suc- 
ceeded late in 1965. The House floor 
rocked with raucous mirth. The legis- 
lation—precedent-setting in its concepts 
and intent—almost was banished, for 


some other try, some other year. 


A LASTING TRIBUTE _ 


That it survived is a tribute—a lasting 
monument, in the view of this then 
House gallery spectator—to a small 
number of intrepid pioneers, adept in 
debate, eloquent in language, able to 
turn the weapon of ridicule against its 
users. But it was a very near thing. 

Never since that afternoon has the 
concept of government support for the 
arts been that close to the precipice in 
Congress. The climate changed. As time 
advanced, the precipice of refusal and 
rejection was left far behind. The pioneers 
set out across the plains, with ranges of 
blue mountains ahead in the distance. 

They should be called to mind. To me 
they will always -be heroes: Claude 
Pepper, perhaps the first among them 
whose advocacy dates back more than- 
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forty years; Jack Javits, Hubert Humph- 
rey; Claiborne Pell, my boss then and 
long thereafter, the initial and for many 
years chairman of the first Senate Sub- 
committee on the Arts; and in the House, 

Frank Thompson, who found the felici- 
tous phrases to combat ridicule on that 
memorable day; Ogden Reid and Joe 
McDade; John Brademas, for so longa 
champion of the authorizing process for 
the arts; Paul Simon, his successor; and 
especially Sidney Yates, uniquely gifted 
in appropriations, who has so well guided 
the funding year after year, and who so 
skillfully developed such strong bipar- 
tisan support that it withstood the drastic 
reductions in funding recently proposed. 

From earliest times Democrats and 
Republicans were linked in this endeavor. 
The budget grew from the tiny, modest 
$2.5 million at the outset, upward. It 
grew under Roger Stevens, the first 
chairman of the National Endowment 
for the Arts, a pioneer taking the message 
of the arts’ importance across the coun- 
try. It grew mightily under Nancy Hanks, 
chairman!for eight years, wise and greatly 
competent, who passed on to me a 
budget close to $100 million. In my 
tenure the funds increased almost to 
$160 ion annually, then ended after 
a final frenetic year, not at the initial $88 
million recommended, not at $77 million 
later proposed, but at $143 million—to 
me a congressional miracle, which I 
attribute chiefly to the wondrous work 
of Sidney Yates, work that perseveres 
with yet other miracles very possibly in 
store. 

It is difficult to describe this still 
youthful program, with its relatively 
small number of employees and its new 
appro aches, without mentioning person- 
alities. Small programs depend on them. 
The size p eenaa anonymity. 
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BASIC PRINCIPLES 


But there are principles to discuss. 
What has made the agency flourish? 
And why have the arts so flourished in 
our nation since its inception? 

Let us start with the law itself, passed 
by Congress and signed by President 
Johnson in a memorable ceremony in 
the Rose Garden at the White House on 
29 September 1965. The president in- 
cluded this new departure for govern- 
ment within the framework of his Great 
Society program and had given it par- 
ticular support. 

Essentially, however, the law stemmed 
from congressional initiatives. In creating 
the National Endowment for the Arts, 
the legislation 


—emphasized the fundamental values 
of the arts to our nation; 


—found there was a growing desire 
among our people for the special 
benefits cultural well-being pro- 
vides; and 

—recognized that the private sector, 
by itself, was inadequate to meet 
these important needs, hopes, and 
aspirations. 


A special kind of catalyst was required 
Congress determined, a special kind of 
seed money to provide new incentives 
for cultural growth. We grappled to find 
a uniquely American response. We 
studied the approaches other nations 
had taken and were taking to develop 
their own cultural assets. We looked 
back over the centuries and at the present 
situations. We realized that in almost all 
cases, in other countries of the world 
where strong cultural growth has been 
fostered, a nearly total subsidy was 
involved—from ancient times to the 
present, from the early years of patronage 
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by pharaohs and popes and emperors to 
the transition to modern times and 
activities almost entirely supported by 
government. 

But that approach of total subsidy 

was neither in keeping with our own 
traditions, nor with the adaptation of 
those traditions to this new endeavor. A 
uniquely American approach was sought 
and found. Its basic philosophy and 
guiding principles were based on the 
theme of partnership—between govern- 
ment and the private community. 
_ Inits Declaration of Purpose, at the 
very beginning, the law creating the 
Endowment expressly emphasized that 
while government has a clear, respon- 
sible, and positive role to play, private 
support for the arts is of primary 
importance. That principle remains 
steadfast, just as it should. 

Further, the legislation emphasized 
that this new undertaking, first of its 
kind in our history, was to be guided by 
private citizens—by members of the 
National Council on the Arts and, signif- 
icantly, by panels of private citizens, all 
experts in the arts and recognized for 
their experience and special knowledge. 
Thus the Endowment was envisioned 
not as a federal bureaucracy, but as a 
program guided by the knowledge and 
expertise of the private community. 

To me the success of the Endowment 
rests on these basic principles. A catalyst 
was created in an American tradition, 
and it has produced unique results. 

During my service as chairman I gave 
much attention to enhancing further the 
guiding role and responsibilities of the 
National Council on the Arts, and to 
strengthening the panel structure, so 
that the private-citizen experts in each 
of the major arts disciplines would be 
better able to review, most carefully, the 


30,000 applications for help being re- 
ceived, and to recommend for additional 
council examination the most qualified. 
This is an awesome task. It needs, above 
all, the wisdom of private experts fully 
respected by their peers; for the process 
is fundamental to the assurance of 
quality, and to the assurance that no 
individual bias is placed on the program 
itself. It would be vastly unwise in my 
view to tamper with this basic procedure. 

In my time, available funds permitted 
only 20 percent of the applicants, on 
average, to be successful. A far higher 
ratio was considered deserving. Reduc- 
tions in funding were not then relevant. 
The agonies of panelists—with long lists 
of those whose work was adjudged 
meritorious, but whose needs could not 
be presently met—were very real. In no 
foreseeable future would quality be a 
valid issue to the Endowment’s tasks. 

It is interesting to note that this 
process was examined by a special presi- 
dential task force assembled in the spring 
of 1981, while I was still incumbent, and 
the process was endorsed after weeks of 
close scrutiny. Rumors—-and Washing- 
ton can grow a particularly virulent 
variety—circulated that the Arts En- 
dowment would be reshaped in its 
entirety and some said abandoned. But 
the end result was a vote of confidence in 
its structure, its fundamental purpose, 
and philosophy. The legislation has stood 
the test of time. 


MISUNDERSTANDINGS 


Let us look briefly at other voices 
raised over the years in opposition. Those 
who have criticized the Endowment with 
attributes of articulate phrascology—for 
example, the so-called Heritage Founda- 
tion report published in 1981 as a guide 
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to the incoming administration—have 
pronounced judgments and presented 
assumptions impaired, in charitable 
terms, by a startling degree of ignorance, 
as if emanating from some ivory tower 
aloof from the needs of factual examina- 
tion. I prefer this explanation to suggest- 
ing a limited intellectual ability. After all, 
educated minds have been at work and, 
given thej opportunity of intelligent 
inquiry and scrutiny, should really know 
better. 

We have long heard rumblings of a 
politicization or “politicalization” of the 
arts, and of resultant spending by the 
Endowment of precious dollars on arts 
undertakings that have no abiding value. 

[have asked others—and myself, over 
the years—-what these terms really mean. 
They certainly imply that something 
detrimental to the arts is going on. They 
also can imply that our political process 
and the are antithetical, that Ameri- 
can democracy, governed by the political 
process we have developed, and support 
of the arts are inevitably at odds. Taken a 
logical step further, we could conclude 
that in the/United States democracy and 
the arts are by their definitions incom- 
patible. 

Since I do not believe that this is quite 
the intended thrust of the criticism, I am 
persuaded! that politicalization, in the 
phrasing used even earlier than 1981, 
conveys a derogatory partisanship, pla- 
cing one political, view or party into 
unseemly conflict with another. The facts, 
until very recently, simply do not support 
such a contention. 

The . Endowment, as noted, was 
created with a special demonstration of 
bipartisanship. Regard the original 
sponsorship in both Senate and House 
of Representatives in the beginning 1960s. 
Regard the increasing support provided 
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by a succession of presidents from both 
our major political parties. It seems 
ironic that the first administration to 
break with the foundation of bipartisan 
encouragement is the very administration 
that now decries as worthy of attack a 
politicizing of the arts. 

Ignorance of the beginnings of the 
Endowment and of its development must 
be involved. Otherwise the tones are far 
darker and would lead to implications 
that somehow the founding fathers set in 
motion a governmental process unfriendly 
to the achievement of cultural goals. 

Moreover, what are the arts of alleged 
unabiding worth, spawned by alleged 
political bickering and confusion? Please, 
again regard the Endowment’s history 
and its basic premise. Critics so often 
disregard these aspects, and they place 
an unavoidable trip-wire across their 
paths. What has the catalyst, working 
with the private community since its 
inception, fostered which we would dis- 


_ card? Is a symphony orchestra of no 


lasting value? Is a theater company? Or 
a dance company? A museum? A writer? 
A painter? A sculptor? Let us face it— 
the Endowment helps all the arts. It does 
not invent them. Where is the value that 
lasts, or that fades? Who is omniscient 
enough to predict an unalterable future? 

I remember, when a new administra- 
tion recommended slicing the Endow- 
ment’s budget in half, seeking out one 
who reportedly was proferring the knife 
with highly influential advice to his 
superior, the Lord High Wielder of the 
weapon itself. We had lunch together. 


' Why cut the arts? I asked. What was the 


rationale? It was very simple, said my 
companion; the Endowment was sup- 
porting art that the people did not want, 
art of no value. How so, I inquired? 
Could I be given an example? 
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Well, he said, he did not really know 
too much about the arts, but he did 
know what an audience liked. And that 
was to be assisted? I inquired. Of course, 
he said; the rest was of no real conse- 
quence. A symphony perhaps, I sug- 
gested. A symphony—yes, he agreed; 
but not just any symphony. A classic 
one. What was his own favorite? I asked. 
He was silent for several seconds. 
Beethoven, I suggested, perhaps Bee- 
thoven’s Fifth Symphony. He brightened 
instantly. Exactly, he said; that’s it pre- 
cisely. I asked what made it a classic. It 
has stood the test of time, he said at once. 

I asked him if in his view it had stood 
the test of the early nineteenth-century 
audiences. When there was no immediate 
reply, but rather a look of entering 
somewhat unfamiliar waters, I reminded 
him that Beethoven’s work was con- 
sidered to possess pioneering elements, 
an avant garde quality for his own time. 
Critics found some of his harmonies 
bizarre. Many great artists, I suggested, 
are discovered and uplifted in lasting 
reputation, not in their lifetimes but by 
future generations. The arts are never 
static. They constantly evolve. 

These appeared to be new thoughts, 
but the recommended cuts remained 
unaltered and, as the months passed, 
grew even more severe. 

If one examined a map of the United 
States that pinpointed arts activity in 
the 1950s, one would find the arts con- 
centrated primarily along the eastern 
seaboard from Philadelphia to Boston, 
in and around Chicago, in a few areas of 
Texas, and in California, with a focus on 
Los Angeles and San Francisco. Today 
there is a vast difference. The arts have 
come alive all across the country. People 
do not just like the arts. They are giving 
to them a deeper affection. 


Let us examine some particular sta- 
tistics. Since the Endowment’s creation, 
the number of professional theater 
companies has grown from 40 to 500; 
symphony orchestras, from 58 to 145; 
opera companies of substance, from 31 
to 109; professional dance companies, 
from no more than 35 to 250. Audiences 
have grown at similar ratios, with the 
audience for dance increasing almost 15 
times. What was once static became full 
of dynamic growth. The central impor- 
tance of the arts, wherever their roots 
are deepening, is manifest. 

As one who has studied and has had a 
share in these developments in all their 
aspects, I am convinced that the National 
Endowment for the Arts has been the 
single most significant catalyst for this 
growth. Let us now look briefly at some 
particular National Endowment pro- 
grams. 

Through Artists in Education, the 
Endowment has assisted artists with 
new opportunities to develop their work 
in educational settings, and students to 
increase their understanding with first- 
hand knowledge in a broad spectrum of 
the arts. The artist does not replace the 
teacher. The artist supplements instruc- 
tion with the enrichment of a demon- 
strated excellence. Since its beginnings 
the program has enabled over 21,000 
artists to reach more than 10 million 
students in close to 45,000 schools, with 
each federal dollar generating additional 
support of up to six dollars in a combina- 
tion of state and private funding. 

In dance, the Dance Touring Program 
originated by the Endowment has entirely 
altered presentation of this art form, 
giving it nationwide appeal. The Dance 
Theater of Harlem has grown from a 
school aided by the Endowment into a 
company of international renown. The 
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American Ballet Theater and the Robert 
Joffrey Company have been rescued 
through special emergency grants. Dance 
went out fromi its New York City base of 
the mid- -1960s and has become the fastest 
growing American art form. 

The Design Arts Program concen- 
trates on architecture, landscape archi- 
tecture, and design concepts concerned 
intrinsically with the best kind of envi- 
ronment for our daily life, aesthetically 
and in practical terms. This program, 
essentially through small planning grants 
averaging $25,000 each, has triggered 
vitality and rebirth for growing numbers 
of cities, from Albany (New York), to 
Winston-Salem (North Carolina), to 
Savannah (Georgia), to San Antonio 
(Texas). Such cities have become focal 
centers for imaginative new ways of 
rescuing historic areas from decay, saving 
the best of the old and renewing it for the 
future. | 

Expansion Arts provides relatively 
small grants for developing organiza- 
tions. One of my most vivid memories 
comes from atrip to Houston, Texas, to 
a new grantee in a then-deteriorated 
section of the city. Going there was like 
traveling) through a desert and suddenly 
coming to an oasis. The small houses 
were well! kept, windows unbroken, plots 
of grass, tended in small front yards. 
There was a feeling of hope. The focus 
was on Jan old theater being rebuilt 
literally by hand. Inside the director said 
that he had envisioned, at first, a small 
health center in the building. Then he 
continued in what I have found most 
memorable phrases. “We found that 
physical:well-being was not enough of a 
goal, so we turned to the arts,” he said to 
me, “because, above all, we felt some- 
thing special was needed here for the 
human spirit. ” The old theater was alive 
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with music, with work in the visual arts, 
with work in theater itself. Experts 
provided training and guidance. 

Down the street was a school. The 
rooms were bright with particularly 
brilliant colors. The principal told me 
that the art classes, started because of 
the adult interest in the theater, had 
caused truancy to drop from over 80 
percent to less than 15 percent in a few 
months’ time. “And the pupils are 
learning to read, write, do arithmetic,” 
he said, “because the arts have showed 
them that learning can bring pleasure.” 

That memory has lingered with me 
ever since because it speaks so well to 
what perceptions of quality in the arts 
can accomplish even in places where 
other benefits in life are so sparse. 
Talent is not restricted by economic 
boundaries. Talent grows where it is 
nourished. 

Through the Folk Arts Program our 
country—for the first time, I believe— 
has become aware of the artistic and 
historic importance of our indigenous 
arts, those authentic to our own heri- 
tages. These arts include Alaskan soap- 
stone carvings, the ancient art of the 
hula in Hawaii—so different from 
commercial adaptations and full of such 
dignity and legend and mystery, Creole 
traditions in Louisiana, Appalachian 
music, and the individual beauty of a 
work by a New England craftsman. 

Inter-Arts deals with cross-discipline 
approaches, with a variety of art forms, 
with organizations that present a varied 
menu. A recent study revealed a network 
of such organizations responsible for 
almost 50,000 performances a year, with 
ticket sales totaling $188 million. But 
there were $120 million in unsold seats! 
An increase of 10 percent would mean 
$19 million more for the artists involved, 
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giving them expanded opportunities. 
Inter-Arts helps analyze and remedy 
such situations. It is the kind of help not 
immediately visible, but of growing sig- 
nificance, as the complex nature of arts 
support is examined and understood. 

The Literature Program gives assis- 
tance to the nation’s small presses, so 
often today the only source of assistance 
for talented writers needing the oppor- 
tunity of publication for the first time. 
In my own experience as a writer, as one 
who produced in earlier years four pub- 
lished novels, it was not too difficult 
then to find a commercial publisher who 
would take a risk with a beginning 
author. Today such opportunities are 
increasingly rare. The small not-for- 
profit press has become an indispen- 
sable literary asset and strength for 
future writing. Small grants in this field 
make a world of difference, as does 
individual help for qualified writers, 
also an important part of this program. 

The Media Program has helped to 
initiate and support such television series 
as Dance in America, Live from Lincoin 
Center, and Live from the Met. Excel- 
lence in the arts, through television, has 
entered the family living room in this 
way. The Endowment originated the 
American Film Institute, significant both 
archivally, in the preservation of films 
from our past, and creatively, through 
the training of film makers. The Institute 
is Winning recognition, a consistent level 
of praise, and assisting careers in what 
many consider the most American of all 
_ art forms. oy 

The Music Program aids the nation’s 
symphonies in their remarkable recent 
growth; but it has also pioneered in the 
development of chamber music groups, 
and in the increase of choral groups. It 
has given new importance to jazz, its 


special harmonies and rhythms often 
called America’s classical music; and it 
has provided particular assistance to 
American composers. 

In its program for museums the 
Endowment has stimulated large num- 
bers of museums to enhance their collec- 
tions with the works of the best American 
artists; it has also provided initiative and 
help for special exhibitions—some of 
major national and international impor- 
tance, others with a more localized 
interest and quieter appeal, and each of 
a basic value to the size and type of the 
museum served. In addition, the program 
has helped museums renovate their facil- 
ities and install the essential protection 
of climate control, without which the 
delicate objects in so many collections 
simply will not last. 

In the field of opera and musical 
theater, before the Endowment a major- 
ity of talented American singers had to 
receive their training in Europe, and 
they pursued careers abroad. Now the 
careers are developing at home. Luciano 
Pavarotti recognized this change when 
he created an international competition 
for opera in Philadelphia rather than in 
his native Italy. The center of opera is 
shifting to the United States, and the 
Endowment has played a key role in the 
change. “Musical Theater” was added to 
the title of this program in 1979, to allow 
the whole field a fuller and freer devel- 
opment, without the constant eye on the 
limits of commercial considerations. 
Hence new American operas are coming 
into being. There is a feeling of yeast, of 
the mixtures of past and present rising, 
of new talents emerging. American sing- 
ers, conductors, directors, designers, 
composers, and librettists have all bene- 
fited from this new experience in the 
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arts, as have new audiences in all parts 
of the country. 

In theater another metamorphosis 
has occurred through Endowment assis- 
tance. Just as in dance, this major art 
form is now well represented nation- 
wide, not just in a handful of isolated 
areas as it was in the middle 1960s. 
Again, a sense of vitality is present, and 
the audience responds in the far reaches 
of the country, where a few years ago 
“going to’the theater” was a foreign 
phrase. | 

In the! Visual Arts Program the 
emphasis is on individual grants, partic- 
ularly needed because such support from 
other sources is so relatively lacking. 
Individual support is basic to this pro- 
gram’s work and to the development of 
talent, but there are other aspects. 
Through Art in Public Places, the En- 
dowment’s efforts have invigorated 
scores of cities, large and small. Public 
places take on new dimensions as works 
of art are introduced. City fathers are 
finding that art and building have inte- 
gral relationships. Sculpture on a city 
street is no longer a rarity; and we can 
begin to think of the great squares of 
other countries where the artist, the 
architect, and the builder were in the 
closest kind of partnership through many 
centuries. As acountry we are beginning 
-—Just beginning—to see with those eyes. 

These are a few highlights of the 
Endowment’s work, an outline minus 
many details. This work is growing in 
service as the funding has grown to fur- 
nish strength for the catalyst. 


INTERNATIONAL PROGRAMS 
AND CHALLENGE GRANTS 


Periodically the legislation has been 
reauthorized by Congress. Few changes 
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have been made; but in 1976 the law was 
modified to allow the agency to assist 
international arts projects that could 
enhance cultural understandings and in- 
crease opportunities for American artists. 
Programs were initiated with Belgium, 
Japan, and Mexico, and most recently 
with the Scandinavian countries. 

The widest possible variety of the arts 
was celebrated—dance, music, literature, 
theater, and the visual arts among them. 
American artists and cultural institutions 
shared in these events. New avenues were 
opened for cultural exchange and recip- 
rocal programs abroad. The National 
Endowment for the Arts and the National 
Endowment for the Humanities combined 
forces in these undertakings and worked 
with the United States International 
Communication Agency (now the United 
States Information Agency) to establish 
new bridges of cooperative effort. 

Just as potentials for future Endow- 
ment emphasis were expanded philo- 
sophically in 1976, so was there also 
enacted a refinement on matching for- 
mulas. The Challenge Grant Program 
was created by those of us who felt that 
private assistance to the arts could be 
stimulated and encouraged beyond the 
ratio required by law: one federal dollar 
to one nonfederal dollar. Minimum ratios 
of three to one and four to one, in special 
circumstances, were prescribed. Challenge 
grants, at first thought to bolster chiefly 
major arts organizations, were developed 
and gradually expanded in their applica- 
tion. They require an emphasis on plan- 
hing, an exercise and a skill beneficial to 
arts organizations large and smail, too 
often harassed in the past by the vexing 
problems of the moment. Challenge 
grants sometimes can help develop 
endowments, a major need for all organi- 
zations in the arts, and a luxury only a 
relative very few can yet afford. 
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Challenge grants have proved suc- 
cessful beyond fondest Congressional 
hopes. The overall ratio of match to the 
federal investment now is seven to one, 
and it is climbing as the program has 
grown. One example: the Boston Museum 
of Fine Arts needed an extensive new 
wing to help house and display its mag- 
nificent and expanding collection. A 
large challenge grant of $1 million was 
awarded, for the cause was especially 
worthwhile. The resulting $4 million 
formed the nucleus for added giving; a 
halfway point was reached, and the 
momentum continued to a final most 
happy conclusion. Today a visitor to this 
great Boston museum can enjoy the 
unique elegance of I. M. Pei’s architec- 
ture with its vaulted glass ceiling illumi- 
nating the masterpieces. The Endow- 
ment’s challenge grant was praised at 
dedication ceremonies as key to the 
entire project. It is not surprising that 
these special grants are subject to such 
intense competition, with requests far 
exceeding funding available at any given 
time. 


MOMENTUM, COMMITMENT, 
AND VALUES 


Fundamental to the Endowment’s 
success has been the principle of momen- 
tum. Each year we argued and pleaded 
with Congress and friendly but econom- 
ically minded administrations—under 
Presidents Johnson, Nixon, Ford and 
Carter—not just for added funds but for 
momentum, not just to help the nation’s 
145 symphony orchestras with $10 mil- 
lion annually instead of $8.6 million, for 
example; for the numbers by themselves 
lack consequence. It is what the numbers 
imply that matters in terms of momen- 
tum; in terms of how this momentum is 
the multiplier, the snowball gathering 


size with added private philanthropy; 
and in terms of unfaltering commitment. 
The gains since 1965 have been gains in 
momentum much more than in federal 
dollars. The gains have been in the 
strength of the catalyst. 

Now in many quarters gains are per- 
ceived to falter, to weaken. There is 
skepticism regarding the proposed sub- 
stitute strength of the private dollar 
“taking up the slack,” “filling the gap” in 
recommended federal reductions, and 
otherwise doing what seems expected by 
such phrases. Intentions may be admir- 
able, but there seems to be aconsiderable 
gap between good intentions and a full, 
complete understanding. Reports indi- 
cate that corporate support can at critical 
times diminish rather than steadily 
increase. 

Be that as it may, momentum and 
commitment cannot rest alone with the 
National Endowment for the Arts. It 
should serve as a catalyst in related areas 
of government, at the state and federal 
levels. The federal-state partnership for 
the arts has been immensely effective, 
and great numbers of community groups 
have joined in efforts at the local level, 
but the federal commitment should be 
more broadly based. That was a primary 
reason for creating in 1965 the Federal 
Council on the Arts and the Humanities, 
consisting of agency heads whose work 
was associated with cultural progress. 
The Smithsonian Institution and the 
Library of Congress with its cultural 
emphasis—renowned chamber music 
concerts are one example—have enlight- 
ened the nation’s capital for years; but 
there are newer areas of cooperation. 

Under the leadership of Joan Mon- 
dale, during President Carter’s term, the 
federal council was rejuvenated. Pro- 
grams were initiated with the Transpor- 
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tation Department, to enliven and beau- 
tify transportation facilities—airports, 
railway stations—with the arts. Through 
the Veterans Administration works of 
art were introduced into veterans’ hospi- 
tals. Cultural impetus was given to the 
international arena, through the Inter- 
national Communication Agency men- 
tioned earlier. The Education Depart- 
ment placed growing stress on the 
educational values of the arts. Special 
arts programs and projects were begun 
in our country’s parks through the 
Department of the Interior. Programs 
in economically deprived areas showed 
how inner!cities can benefit from the 
arts, both in spirit and in physical terms: 
create a center, however small, with a 
focus on the arts, and the neighborhood 
undergoes :a change. Even the Small 
Business Administration joined these 
efforts to demonstrate, through semi- 
nars and and regional meetings drawing 
capacity audiences, how the artist can 
learn the practicalities and benefits of 
business experience. 

There was a growing feeling that the 
arts should be a pervasive force, not 
limited, not isolated. The tangible values 
of the arts were examined and reviewed. 

They are'manifold. Tangibly the arts 
can become focal centers for giving new 
vitality to life. Study he recent history 
of Winston-Salem, North Carolina, 
where major importance was given to 
the arts, and you will discover a whole 
city transformed: artists’ studios in the 
center of town, a fine new theater, a new 
adjacent park, ballet, orchestral music, 
one of the nation’s most excellent schools 
for artistic training—and several hundred 
millions of dollars of new and expand- 
ing business enterprise, and new resi- 
dents coming not just from North Caro- 
lina but from many other parts of the 
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country. Winston-Salem received one of 
the first community planning grants 
from the National Endowment for the 
Arts. There was an inspirational reaction. 

The arts are also labor intensive, pro- 
viding employment for growing numbers 
of their practitioners. Remember that 
an important symphony orchestra em- 
ploys 100 musicians, who pay income 
taxes and who are just as unemployed as 
anyone else when they are out of work, 
as are dancers, for that matter. 

Ten years into the Endowment’s life I 
conducted research on the economic 
impact of the arts on Rhode Island. I 
found that Endowment assistance had 
helped create and develop 200 arts 
groups, with 2000 employees, salaried at 
$20 million annually. Such size, said 
Senator Claiborne Pell, “equates with 
an important business in Rhode Island. ”! 
And it is the same all across the United 
States. The arts have a significance to 
business life, all the way from such a 
small object as a photographer’s light 
bulb to the bricks and mortar of a large 
cultural center. 

We can think of the arts as major 
forces for tourism. Witness a festival like 
Spoleto, in South Carolina, where En- 
dowment seed money has helped to reju- 
venate old Charleston. Witness New 
York City, where the arts constitute one 
of the largest factors in the city’s eco- 
nomic life and, incidentally, in the in- 
crease of real estate values taxable to the 
city. Witness Lincoln Center rising from 
a then slum area to house in a brilliant 
setting the preeminence of the Metro- 
politan Opera. 

We can even think of the arts as 
increasing income tax revenues in impor- 
tant ways. Not long ago a study of the 


I. My conversation with Senator Pell, circa 
1975 I worked with him over a number of years. 
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New England states showed that the 
federal income tax returns from the arts 
organizations surveyed totaled $10 mil- 
lion a year. That is just $2 million less 
than the Endowment’s total investment 
in the arts in those states during the year 
involved. In other words, in terms of 
taxes, the federal investment was re- 
turned virtually intact. Some business 
leaders have pointed out that on this 
basis alone the arts are extraordinary 
investments. 

But these assets which the arts fur- 
nish, appealing as they may be, are not 
at the coreof their value. Of profound- 
est significance are the great intangible 
benefits of the arts, which have existed 
from the start—in terms of talent and its 
development, in terms of imagination, 
new insights, new perceptions, and new 
dimensions of understanding, and in 
terms of unique enrichment for the 
human spirit. 


DANGERS OF DROUGHT 


Let us make no mistake, however: the 
endeavor to build truly lasting support 
remains fragile. The arts exist within 
narrow boundaries dividing financial 
solvency from failure. I have spent so 
much of my life in these areas that I can 
testify from personal experience as well 
as from the innumerable case histories I 
have studied and reviewed. The margin 
between success and failure is exceeding 
thin for the major organizations as well 
as for those of smaller size. It is because 
of the uncertainties, the dangers inher- 
ent in this slender margin—this ever 
present sword of Damocles on its slender 
cord—that the Endowment’s catalytic 
strength is so significant. This is also the 
reason that Endowment help is so sought 
after, and why it is so crucial to the 


survival and nourishment of the arts. 
The roots of so many growing arts 
organizations are still reaching for fully 
hospitable soil. The quest is far from 
complete. Weaken the catalyst, and the 
multiplier effect can work in reverse. 

I have been enormously fortunate in 
my own experiences, shared with an 
artist wife who loves the arts as much as 
Ido and whose special insights are espe- 
cially cherished. We have heard grand 
opera performed by Beverly Sills. We 
have witnessed a spring ritual dance of 
Hopi Indians performed on a lonely 
rain-swept Arizona mesa. The arts have 
such immense variety. They spring from 
our ethnic backgrounds and from our 
heritages. There are the arts that have a 
special impact enhanced by tradition, 
and there are the arts on the frontiers of 
new expression. 

Above all, government support has 
recognized the variety of the arts. Perhaps 
that recognition and the response to it 
has brought about the greatest single 
change from past decades when support 
was limited, static, concentrated on the 
relative few. The glory of our country 
lies in its diversity, in its almost infinite 
variety. The glory of our country’s arts is 
similarly lodged. 

I have talked to those who equate the 
arts with the marketplace, who point to 
commerical success as the criterion for 
excellence. Government support deals 
not with this area, for help is not needed. 
Government assistance deals with the 
not-for-profit, and often with those areas 
where the private dollar by itself might 
not venture at all, with the frontiers 
where art is constantly evolving, where 
controversy is not an enemy but a 
necessary companion. 

Ever since Roger Stevens was wise 
enough to urge the first National Council 
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on the Arts to consider help to the off- 
off Broadway theater, the Endowment 
has aided the artist in exploration. I 
have a nightmare on occasion of all the 
symphony orchestras in the United States 
playing only Beethoven’s Fifth Sym- 
phony, all the theaters extant presenting 
only Uncle Vanya, all the opera com- 
panies performing only La Boheme, 
because they are marketplace, box-office 
winners. How dull the arts would 
become! | 

We welcome the old favorite master- 
pieces, but they are best in a setting as 
varied as the colors on an artist’s palette, 
whose prime colors have that infinite 
variety when skillfully mixed and blended. 
And those who espouse the marketplace 
as the determinant of a popularity beyond 
which no!government support should 
wander should be asked and asked again 
and again; What about Beethoven, who 
dared new harmonies in his own time? 
What about Wagner? What about 
Mozart? Or Rodin? Or Van Gogh? 
Artists have always questioned contem- 
porary conventions; and so many of 
them, who later centuries have come to 
revere, were in their own day criticized, 
abused, even reviled. Controversy be- 
comes a special attribute, for it opens 
our eyes and minds; at last resolved, it 
can open our hearts. 
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So we need wisdom, a fullness of 
appreciation, and most of ail, I suspect, 
a deep understanding and love of the 
arts as being indeed at the core of life— 
not tangential to it, not on the fringes, 
but at the center. The rhetoric, the 
financial support will follow. 

But the undergirding commitment 
must be there. Currently it is perceived 
to waver, its voice lacking in resolve, its 
eyes lacking in boldness of vision. At the 
highest levels a time of drought for the 
arts appears. We look to the hills, but 
the rain clouds have not yet formed, or 
they travel in different directions. Pallid 
substitutes take the place of the old 
ringing endorsements of commitment 
and dedication. 

Much of our country was once a 
desert to the arts. Then came the green- 
ing. Some will say that the seeds can 
remain dormant, that after a while they 
will grow again. But have you ever 
looked at an untended garden after a 
drought? Have you ever returned to 
your own garden after a parched period 
when watering was neglected? Some life 
is left in the big, hardy plants, if not their 
bloom. But the fragile flowers, the newly 
planted—they have withered; and it is 
too late in the season to find replace- 
ments. 
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Federal Support for the Arts Has a Future 
By CLAIBORNE deB. PELL 


ABSTRACT: As one who has been intimately involved for 23 years with 
the federal programs that support the arts in this country, I have been 
particularly concerned about recent Reagan administration efforts to 
reduce the budgets of the National Endowments for the Arts and for the 
Humanities and to lessen their impact on our cultural scene. The 
administration’s approach to federal arts policy began with some basic 
misconceptions about the sources of the impressive growth that took place 
in the sixties and seventies in both the number and quality of American 
cultural institutions. Moreover the administration contended that as 
government support for the arts increased, there was a decrease in moneys 
from the private sector. Statistics seem to indicate that the opposite is true. 
The federal government through the National Endowment for the Arts has 
had a major impact in aiding and expanding our nation’s cultural 
institutions. Much of this effect has been achieved in partnership with 
private resources. This critical government role as catalyst and facilitator 
must continue to spark increased nonfederal support for the arts. 


Claiborne deB. Pell has served as the United States senator from Rhode Island since 
1961. He holds influential senatorial posts in a number of fields, including human resources, 
education, arms control, health, employment, human rights, foreign relations, arts and 
humanities, and oceans and environment. Pell earned his A.B. degree from Princeton and his 
M.A. degree from Columbia University. He ts the author of two books: Power and Policy 
and Megalopolis Unbound; he coauthored Challenge of the Seven Seas. Pell was the 
principal Senate sponsor of the 1965 law establishing the National Endowments for the Arts 
and the Humanities. 


FUTURE OF FEDERAL SUPPORT 


HE direction of federal support for 
the arts became alarmingly uncer- 
tain only å few weeks into the Reagan 
i administration. The drastic reductions 
proposed for the 1982 fiscal year came 
as a surprise to those of us in the 
Congress Who had nurtured the steady 
growth of our twin Arts and Humanities 
Endowments over the preceding fifteen 
years, growth that had enjoyed the unique 
bipartisan support: and encouragement 
of presidents and congressmen alike. 


| THE THREAT TO 
FEDERAL SUPPORT 


The administration proposal was to 
reduce the budget authority of the 
National Endowments for the Arts and 
for the Humanities by half. A “savings” 
of 50 percent was foreseen in the pro- 
grams beginning in the fiscal year 1982. 
Furthermore, it was recommended at 
the same time that budgets for the fiscal 
years 1984 and 1985 be held at the $100 
million level. 

The Office of Management and Budget 
(OMB) under the guidance of its director, 
David Stockman, stated its rationale for 
these cuts low 


Reductions of this magnitude are premised 
on the notion that the Administration should 
completely revamp federal policy for arts 
and humanities support. For too long, the 
Endowments have spread federal financing 
into an ever-wider range of artistic and 
literary endeavor, promoting the notion that 
the federal government should be the financial 
patron of first resort for both individuals and 
institutions engaged in artistic and literary 
pursuits. This policy has resulted in a reduc- 
tion in the historic role of private, individual, 
and corporate support in these key areas. 
These reductions in federal support are a 
first step toward reversing this trend.’ 


I. U.S., Ekecutive Office of the Président, 
President's Bulger Reform Plan, pt 3, America’s 
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The most extreme interpretation of 
these words would be that government 
does not really have an obligation to 
support the arts financially or philo- 
sophically and should therefore stop or 
drastically-curtail its activity in this area. 
Others, of a more moderate bent, would 
hold that government support should 
extend only to our so-called national 
treasures, leaving the rest of our artists 
and cultural institutions to fend for 
themselves. However one interpreted 
the OMB rationale, it was a startlingly 
new concept, which posed serious social 
and economic consequences for a multi- 
tude of. communities and institutions. 

Mr. Stockman advised the president 
that such cuts “could generate strong 
opposition” from the Endowment’s 
“broad and articulate public constitu- 
encies.”2 Despite this warning, however, 
he proceeded to recommend the 50 
percent reductions. Some members of 
the administration tried to put the best 
face possible on the proposed halving of 
the Arts Endowment’s budget by spread- 
ing the word that Stockman had origin- 
ally asked for the complete elimination 
of the agency. This generous gesture, if 
true, was hardly reassuring to the arts 
community and to their supporters in 
Congress. With the formal submission 
of the proposed budget revisions, the 
battle of the budget was officially under 
way. 

I particularly objected at the time to 
two of OMB’s justifications for the re- 
ductions. First, I strongly disagreed with 
the point that the arts were a “low prior- 


New Beginning. A Program for Economic 


Recovery (Washington, DC: Government Print- 
ing Office, 1981), p. 6-39. 

2. U.S., House of Representatives, Democratic 
Study Group, “Special Report: The Stockman Hit 
List,” 7 Feb. 1981, p 37 5 eae: 
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ity item,”3 and second, I took issue with 


the contention that federal support for, 


the arts over the previous 15 years had 
discouraged or driven out private and 
corporate support. In fact, in the 10 
years prior to the Arts Endowment’s 
establishment, contributions to the arts 
from the private sector had risen less 
than 3 percent from an estimated $199 
million in 1955, to $205 million in 1964. 
In the succeeding years, however, when 
the Endowment has been performing its 
crucial role as a catalyst, total philan- 
thropic support for the arts and culture 
had grown to $2.7 billion and corporate 
support alone had increased from $22 
million in 1966 to $435 million currently. 

Since its beginning in 1965, the 
Endowment has also been largely res- 
ponsible for encouraging growth in 
support for the arts from state govern- 
ments, in local arts agency support, in 
the overall increase in the number of arts 
institutions, and especially in the size of 
audiences. 

Perhaps the most fundamental con- 
cept of my original enabling legislation 
was that private initiative should always 
be the principal and primary source for 
the support and encouragement of the 
arts in the United States. I envisioned 
the Endowment as a catalyst that would 
help spark nonfederal support for the 
arts in a new and unique role for public 
moneys. The fact that Endowment grants 
were to be matched on a one-to-one 
basis was.the key to the entire proposal. 

After seeing the success of this plan, 
the legislation .was later amended to 
provide for the Challenge and Treasury 
Department grants, which required a 
match of three nonfederal dollars for 
each federal dollar granted by the 


' 3. U.S., Executive Office of the President, 
America’s New Beginning, p 6-39. 
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Endowment. I could not have been 
more pleased when the incoming private 
dollars began far exceeding those re- 
quired by the federal guidelines. The ` 
concept of “Endowment as catalyst” 
was clearly working, and it was proving 
to be of tremendously important assis- 
tance to cultural institutions. 


IN DEFENSE OF 
FEDERAL SUPPORT 


When the appropriations hearings 
got under way to address the cuts in the 
first Reagan budget, the arts community 
turned out in impressive numbers and 
with eloquent pleadings and telling sta- 
tistics with which to make their case. 
These articulate arts witnesses were 
supported by representatives from the 
corporate sector, who.were justifiably 
worried that massive reductions by the 
government would send a signal that the 
arts were in fact dispensable. If this 
belief took hold it would certainly not 
encourage the private sector to contrib- 
ute additional sums at a time when they 

| were actually of critical importance. 

After lengthy hearings and compli- 
cated negotiations between the House of 
Representatives and the Senate, a final 
budget of $143 million was approved for 
the Arts Endowment in fiscal year 
1982—approximately a 10 percent re- 
duction from the year before but- in 
reality a more serious blow, owing to the 
toll taken by inflation. The important 
element, however, was that the arts 
constituency in this country had proven 
to be a powerful force with which Con- 
gress and the president could not avoid 
dealing. Indeed the strength and effec- 
tiveness of the outcry may have surprised 
the administration and convinced it that 
further major alterations in federal arts 
policy should be undertaken more cau- 
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tiously and with an eye to the freshly 
mobilized and confident arts constitu- 
ency. 

The administration soon responded 
by appointing the Presidential Task 
Force on the Arts and Humanities and 
directed it to conduct a thorough reas- 
sessment|of federal arts policy. Many 
who feared that there would be funda- 
mental alterations in the Endowment’s 
structure| and purpose were reassured 
when President Reagan called our cul- 
tural institutions “an essential national 
resource” that “must be kept strong’4 
despite the need to reduce government 
spending! Others were suspicious that 
the task force findings were already a 
foregone conclusion and that the Arts 
and Humanities Endowments, as we 
know them, were to be drastically trans- 
formed into a government corporation 
along the lines of the Corporation for 
Public Broadcasting. 

Nevertheless a distinguished group of 
citizens from the artistic, corporate, and 
university worlds was appointed by the 
president to conduct an extensive review 
of both Endowments. An indication of 
the future of federal support for the arts 
can be found in the report that the task 
force presented at its final meeting. 
First, it concluded to everyone’s great 
relief that there is indeed a valuable 
federal role in the arts and humanities. 
The low priority assigned to the arts by 
OMB had clearly undergone an impor- 
tant alteration. In addition the task 
force found the basic structure of the 
two Endowments to be sound. I partic- 
ularly welcomed this finding, as my con- 
fidence in'the two agencies and the way 


4. U.S., |Executive Office of the President, 
Statement on the Establishment of the Presi- 
dential Task! Force on the Arts and Humanities, 6 
May 1981. | 
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they operate- has remained steadfast 
over their entire life span. 

Those of us on the Senate authorizing 
subcommittee exercise our oversight 
authority by setting the direction of the 
Endowments’ programs. Reauthoriza- 
tion of the Endowments, which now 
occurs every four or five years, gives us 
the chance to address specific problems 
in a program and to hear proposals for 
change. Somie fine tuning has been car- 
ried out over the years, but, in general, 
the original legislation has remained 
largely unchanged as a testament to its 
effectiveness as well as to the success of 
the Endowments. 

A further finding of the task force 
was that support for the arts from the 
private sector should be increased. The 
success of the Challenge Grant Program 
was undoubtedly a guidepost here. But 
the task force recommendation went 
further to ask that corporate, founda- 
tion, and individual giving be increased 
so as to make up the shortfall in federal 
spending. It was speculated at the time 
that if any one of the top 500 corporations 
gave the legally allowable 5 percent 
contribution to the arts, the funding 
problem would be solved. Furthermore 
only 30 percent of the nation’s corpora- 
tions were said to be making charitable 
donations, and that a great deal more 
could be accomplished if these vast 
untapped resources were mobilized. 

Though business will undoubtedly 
find it difficult to increase its gifts in the 
present economic climate, I wish to 
encourage all efforts in this direction. 
The Arts Endowment has a superb track 
record of being able to attract private 
money. Through the existing mechanism 
of Treasury Funds and Challenge Grants, 
the agency is set up to receive gifts that 
have the wonderful effect of doubling or 
tripling the funds that it can actually 
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award to a particular applicant institu- 
tion. This ability to attract private money 
has been incorporated into the Endow- 
ment’s structure and has already proved 
to be a huge success. With skillful direc- 
tion and encouragement, the much 
needed increase in private support can be 


achieved by expanding this partnership. . 


THE NEED FOR 
FEDERAL INVOLVEMENT 


Of course a period of dramatic eco- 
nomic growth would help everyone, but 
I am skeptical that a major recovery is 
coming soon. Private philanthropy alone 
is simply not going to fill the gaps that 
are now occurring with alarming fre- 
quency among our arts institutions. 
Foundations, also pressed by economic 
conditions, are finding it virtually im- 
possible to increase their giving com- 
mitments, It is regrettable but true that 
corporate and foundation philanthropy 
can only in rare instances address base 
budget problems no matter how sincere 
the interest. Some redirection of foun- 
dation funds can be expected to assist in 
some of the most desperate situations, 
but this sector cannot possibly be 
expected to come to the rescue without 
an assist from the federal government. 

Large capital endowments can pro- 
vide a welcome cushion in hard times; 
but even our major cultural institutions 
are just beginning to seek funds for 
stockpiling in such a reserve. Wisely, the 
Endowment’s Challenge Grant Program 
permits both the federal and private 
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matching moneys to be used for building 
such cash reserve funds. Again, it would 
seem prudent to explore ways of devel- 
oping and improving this now well- 
tested method of raising capital funds. It 
should also be structured so that insti- 
tutions of all sizes can participate. 
Though each segment of the private 
sector must be approached and encour- 
aged to assist in ever more creative ways, 
I want to stress that I believe that the 
American government should very defi- 
nitely continue to be actively involved in 
the business of the arts. I do not agree 


' with some who see the foundations and 


corporations being forced into taking 
over programs that the government is 
abandoning. They have neither the 
resources nor the desire to do this. The 
government must continue to play its 
crucial role as catalyst and ensure that 
the symbiotic relationship between pub- 
lic funding and private initiatives re- 
mains a vital one. 

The arts in this country are flour- 
ishing as never before, and their audi- 
ence is expanding. It is, in fact, not the 
arts that are financially threatened, but 
only specific arts institutions and activi- 
ties. Now that the structure and methods 
of the Arts Endowment have been 
endorsed by this administration, the 
only real gap is the gap caused by high 
inflation and reductions in government 
support. New ways can be found to 
increase the participation of the private 
sector by expanding its partnership with 
the established government arts pro- 
grams. 
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| Notes on the Presidential Task Force 
| on the Arts and Humanities and 
President’s Committee on the Arts and Humanities 


By BARNABAS McHENRY 


ABSTRACT: Created in 1981 by President Ronald Reagan, the Presi- 
dential Task Force on the Arts and Humanities produced a series of 
resolutions including a recommendation leading to the formation of the. 
President’ s Committee. The Task Force did not question federal funding of 
the arts or the humanities, but it did suggest encouragement of federal 
matching grants and increases in private support. The President’s Commit- 
tee began its deliberations where the Task Force ended: the investigation of 
ways to further private support of the arts and humanities. Among the 
items on its agenda are the encouragement of community foundations to 
enter the area of cultural funding; presidential fellowships in the arts and 
humanities; development of an information system for the collection of 
data on funding; recognition awards; city pairing and sharing for cultural 
G and various tax proposals. 


Barnabas McHenry is a graduate of Princeton University and Columbia Law School and 
is the general counsel and a director of The Reader’s Digest Association, Inc. He was the 
vice-chairman of the Presidential Task Force on the Arts and Humanities and is co-vice- 
chairman ofthe President's Committee on the Arts and Humanities. He ts a trustee of many 
organizations, including the Metropolitan Museum of Art, Metropolitan Opera Association, 
Inc., New York Zoological Society, the School of American Ballet, Inc., Central Park 


aaa Boscobel Restoration, Inc., and Scenic Hudson, Inc. 
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HE Presidential Task Force on the 
Arts and Humanities—herein- 
after referred to as the “Task Force”— 
was created by executive order on 5 
June 1981,! and was granted 117 days of 
existence in which to prepare a report to 
the president on the federal arts and 
humanities establishment. The Task 
Force report was delivered on 14 October 
1981,2 14 days late, and it contained 
absolutely no surprises. There were, 
however, some interesting discussions, 
disputes, and results of the Task Force 
that are not widely known. It is the 
purpose of this article to chronicle the 
Task Force’s major activities and to 
explain how and why the President’s 
Committee on the Arts and Humanities— 
hereinafter referred to as the “President’s 
Committee”—came into existence and 
what the President’s Committee may be 
expected to achieve. 
The Task Force was made up of 35 
members,? most of whom could be 
characterized as personalities. At the 


1. Executive Order 12308, 5 June 1981, Federal 
Register, 46 (110) 30485-86 (9 June 1981). 

2. Presidential Task Force on the Arts and 
Humanities, Report to the President (Washing- 
ton, DC: Government Printing Office, 1981). 

3. Members of the Presidential Task Force on 
the Arts and Humanities Dr. Hanna H. Gray, 
cochair for the humanities; Charlton Heston, 
cochair for the arts; Daniel J. Terra, cochair for 
government; Barnabas McHenry, vice-chair; 
Margo Albert; Dr. Edward Banfield; Anne H. 
Bass; Dr. Daniel J. Boorstin; Dr William G. 
Bowen; Joseph Coors; Armand Deutsch; Virginia 
Duncan, Robert F. Fryer; Henry Geldzahler; 
Gordon Hanes; Nancy Hanks, Dr. Paul R. Hanna; 
Ernest J. Kump; June Noble Larkin; Dr. Robert 
M. Luminaksy; Angus MacDonald; Nancy Mehta; 
Arthur Mitchell; Dr. Franklin D. Murphy; David 
Packard; Edmund P. Pillsbury; Dr. George C 
Roche III; Richard M. Scaife; Franklin J. Schaff- 
ner; Beverly Sills; Leonard Silverstein; Robert I. 
Smith; Roger L. Stevens; John E Swearingen; 
Rawleigh Warner, Jr.; and Lucien Wulsin. 


very least one could say that there was a 
diversity of membership that ranged 
from Henry Geldzahler to Joseph Coors 
and from Nancy Mehta to Robert 
Lumiansky. This was no peaceable 
kingdom of the arts and humanities, yet 
this diverse group quickly reached a 
consensus on the major points and 
found common ground on almost all 
matters. There were no dissenting 
statements in the report, which was said 
to, and in fact did, “reflect the sub- 
stantial agreement of the members.” 

Were there any real accomplishments 
of the Task Force? In a recent article in 
Art News, Gerald Marzorati said that 
“about the only real development to 
come out of the Task Force sessions was 
[Frank] Hodsoll...who was appointed 
NEA [National Endowment for the Arts] 
Chairman near the end of 1981.”5 There 
would have been neither a Task Force 
nor a President’s Committee without 
Frank Hodsoll who, in his position as 
James Baker’s deputy in the White 
House, could make the telephone calls 
that the White House always answered. 
It takes nothing away from Frank 
Hodsoll’s unbeatable combination of 
enthusiasm, energy, and intelligence to 
say that there were other developments 
of the Task Force that will likely have 
some real effect on federal policy for the 
arts and humanities. 

The Task Force called for the crea- 
tion of the President’s Committee, 
which has been in existence since 15 
June 1982,6 and consists, as of 10 June 
1983, of 31 members plus its honorary 
chairman, the first lady of the United 


4. Presidential Task Force on the Arts and 
Humanities, Report, p. it. 

5. “The Arts Endowment in Transition,” Art 
News, 71: 13 (Mar 1983). 

6. Executive Order 12367, 15 June 1982, Fed- 
eral Register, 47 (117): 26119-20 (17 June 1982). 
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States.” President’s Committee members 
Nancy Hanks, the beloved chairman of 
the National Endowment for the Arts, 
and Sidney Brody, chairman of the 
Board of Trustees of the Los Angeles 
County Museum of Art, died in 1982. 
There are nine common members of the 
Task Force and the President’s Com- 
mittee: Dr. Daniel Boorstin, Armand 
Deutsch, Robert Fryer, Dr. Franklin 
Murphy, Leonard Silverstein, Roger 
Stevens, [Daniel Terra, Rawleigh 
Warmer, and myself, 


TASK FORCE HISTORY 


The deliberations of the Task Force 
started on|a steamy Washington June 
day in the|Indian Treaty Room of the 
Old Executive Office Building. The 
cochairman for the arts, Charlton 
Heston, set the tone by raising the 
question of the linkage between federal 
funding and private support, and why 
federal moneys so effectively generate 
private funding. It had been thought by 
some that the Task Force would question 
the existence of any federal funding for 
the arts and humanities. 

Such was not the case; Heston’s 
spirited statement in favor of federal 


7. Members of the President’s Committee on 
the Arts and the Humanities: Mrs Ronald Rea- 
gan, honorary chair; Andrew Heiskell, chair; 
Armand §S. utsch, co-vice-chair; Barnabas 
McHenry, co-vice-~charr; Terrel H. Bell; William J 


Bennett; Daniel J. Boorstin, Sidney F. Brody— 


deceased; J. Carter Brown, Gerald P. Carmen; 


Schuyler Chapin; Lloyd E. Cotsen, Charles A. 
Dana, Jr.; Susan Davis; Joan Kent Dillon; Robert 


Fryer; Nancy} Hanks——deceased; Frank Hodsoll; 


Ignacio E. LOZANO, Jr; Gabnele Murdock— 
nominated, appointment pending; Dr. Franklin 


D. Murphy; Donald T Regan; S. Dillon Ripley, 
Leonard Silverstein, Francis Albert Sinatra; Dr. 
Frank Stanton; Roger L. Stevens; Donald M. 
Stewart; Lloyd Taggart; Daniel J Terra; Lilla 


Tower; Rawileigh Warner, Jr.; James G. Watt; 
Charles Z. Wick; and Isabel Brown Wilson 


funds for the arts and humanities may 
be said to have directed the first dis- 
cussions of the Task Force, since it was 
thought that Heston was an intimate 
friend of the Reagans and might even 
speak for them on the arts. All the Task 
Force members found common ground 
in agreeing that some federal funding 
for the arts and humanities is necessary, 
that private support must be increased, 
and that federal matching grants should 
be encouraged. These three general 
principles were not likely to be contested 
by others, nor were any tremors felt 
from the executive branch when they 
were endorsed by the Task Force early 
in the summer and then repeated and 
embellished in the report. 

Some journalists had suggested that 
the Task Force would likely criticize 
both the National Endowment for the 
Arts and the National Endowment for 
the Humanities and recommend radical 
changes in the structure of the Endow- 
ments and federal funding. Conversion 
of the Endowments into quasi-public 
corporations such as the Corporation 
for Public Broadcasting was a favorite 
assumption. The Endowments emerged 
from the Task Force deliberations 
unscathed. There was not a single 
substantive proposed change that cap- 
tured the collective imagination of the 
group, a real surprise since there had 
been no substantial statutory change 
during the Endowments’ decade of life, 
and the many members had privately 
agreed that there were visible stretch 
marks on both organizations and that 
some changes were desirable. 

Two areas of the Endowments were 
vigorously discussed in the Task Force 
deliberations: peer panels and the roles 
of the chairmen and National Councils 
on the Arts and the Humanities. In the 
discussions some agreed with Kingman 
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Brewster that the panel system had 
become “a process of empowering the 
peerage .. . a peerage of artists and 
connoisseurs,”’ resulting in a sort of 
subsidy by meritocracy. But those who 
ventured to support this view were 
quickly stared down by Nancy Hanks 
and Roger Stevens, and peer panels 
were thereupon heartily endorsed—in 
the Task Force report peer panels 
appear as two separate endorsements. 
With respect to the role of the chairman 
and the National Council on the Arts, it 
had been suggested that the council 
members be given a vote and thus cease 
being merely advisory. While the lofty 
corporate executives on the Task Force 
agreed that they would find intolerable a 
nonvoting role on either a business or 
charitable board, the former chairmen 
of the National Endowment for the 
Arts, Hanks and Stevens, scattered 
these protesters with a single shot, and 
all talk of voting councils ceased. The 
Task Force did, however, ask the 
Endowments to supply better data, 
which really means statistics, and I shall 
return to that subject. 

The Task Force agreed that the 
president ought to have a positive role in 
arts and humanities leadership. While 
the corporate and university leaders, 
such as Rawleigh Warner and Hanna 
Gray, were expected to champion the 
cause of leadership, strong support 
came from all sides. The members who 
had participated in or led a significant 
charitable campaign, which included 
almost ali the Task Force members in 
one role or another, stated in various 
anecdotes that without leadership any 


8 From his lecture, “Paternalism, Populism, 
and Patronage,” at the Victoria and Albert Mu- 
seum, London, 25 Oct. 1978. 


charitable campaign, no matter how 
well-planned or worthy, foundered. 
When asked Why? the answers were 
identical: individual and corporate 
leaders prefer to be solicited for con- 
tributions to the arts or the humanities 
by someone with a recognizable name 
who is either a peer or one rung up the 
corporate or social ladder. 

The Task Force reasoned that Presi- 
dent Reagan, having been an artist in 
the movies, the favorite art form in 
America, and married to an artist-— 
an actress——-would be able to convince the 
business community that more private 
support was desirable and in the national 
interest. The president seems to have 
heeded this bit of Task Force advice, 
and he has recently begun to speak 
about his role as an artist and even as a 
partisan for the arts and the necessity to 
preserve the wholly American system of 
private support. 


TASK FORCE 
RECOMMENDATIONS 


The Task Force made four specific 
recommendations plus six tax recom- 
mendations. The first specific recom- 
mendation may have seemed self-serving, 
or at least self-perpetuating. It called for 
the creation of a permanent federal 
organization with a majority of private 
members for the purpose of developing 
federal policies to encourage private 
support for the arts and the humanities, 
and for working within the tortuous 
federal establishment to protect the 
flanks of the Endowments. Quite sepa- 
rately, in the tradition of simultaneous 
scientific discovery, Dr. Franklin 
Murphy in Los Angeles, in telephone 
conversations with Carter Brown, and 
Roger Stevens in Washington in con- 
versations with Congressman Sidney 
Yates, declared that the Federal Council 
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on the Arts and Humanities,’ something 
of a beached whale, contained all the 
necessary statutory equipment and could 
be transformed to just what was 
needed-—a forum in which private and 
public members could debate, recom- 
mend, and act on a wide variety of 
matters related to the national policy on 
the arts and humanities. 

Dr. Murphy brilliantly presented the 
proposal jat the August Los Angeles 
meeting noting that the statutory lan- 
guage under which the Federal Council 
was created seemed almost to have been 
drafted with this recommendation of the 
Task Force in mind, since it provided 
virtually jeverything required for an 
advisory |committee except that the 
Federal Council consisted only of federal 
members, All that was needed was to 
add private members and from their 
number to select a chairman; but that 
was easier said than done. Congressman 
Yates believed it could be accomplished 
without legislation; the White House 
counsel believed otherwise because the 
Federal Council contained a provision 
permitting a pledge of the full faith and 
credit of the United States, the Arts and 
Artifacts | Indemnity Act.!° For that 
reason a private, nonfederal majority on 
the council seemed to the White House 
counsel to be beyond the amendatory 
reach of an executive order. 

New legislation was suggested and 
was drafted in the autumn of 1982. 
Congressional sponsors were located 
and hearing dates set for the winter of 
1982 with'action confidently expected in 
spring. But soon these plans were ended 
because the priority of the legislation 
did not seem important in Congress and 
because it became apparent that the 


9 U Si, United States Code Annotated, Title 
20, sec. 958! 

10 U g! , United States Code Annotated, Title 
IN care 971-77 
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hearings would not be pro forma. One 
of the abiding mysteries of federal 
involvement in the arts and humanities 
is why proposals for change are bitterly 
opposed even when the proposals are 
directly related to an improvement in 
the very discipline or structure that is 
supported by the opposition. Why the 
arts should be burdened by this inertia 
factor is particularly puzzling because 
the arts are always innovative and adap- 
tive and encourage organic changes. It 
was necessary in any event to create a 
new organization—the President’s Com- 
mittee on the Arts and the Humanities. 
On 15 June 1982 President Reagan 
issued Executive Order 123670 creating 
the President’s Committee, a radical 
compromise of the Task Force proposal 
because it created a new federal body, 
which is what the Task Force members 
had hoped to avoid. As has been shown, 
there was no alternative available be- 
cause there was no group in official 
Washington that could be called on for 
help—the very reason that the invig- 
orated Federal Council was needed. 
There were two other Task Force 
recommendations that were debated 
and discussed. First, the lack of an 
effective federal-state relationship was 
lamented because of a variety of prob- 
lems in the state arts and humanities 
councils. A failing often cited was the 
disgraceful lack of attention paid to 
state humanities councils by the state 
legislatures or anyone else. It was con- 
cluded that little could be expected to 
happen until a powerful member of 
Congress took a continuing interest in 
the challenge of finding or forcing state 
funding for state humanities councils. 
The recommendation for creating presi- 
dential fellows in the arts and in the 
humanities was a last-minute effort by Dr. 


11 Goo nata K 
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Boorstin, the Librarian of Congress. In 
a brief and well-argued memorandum 
he proposed that presidential fellows in 
the arts and humanities be created and 
privately funded. The perceived diffi- 
culties of funding and selection of the 
fellows have burdened the Boorstin 
proposal. A virtue of the fellows pro- 
gram, mentioned but not widely dis- 
cussed, is that the continuing presence 
of the presidential fellows as creatures in 
the White House hierarchy would itself 
represent a visible and continuing execu- 
tive endorsement of the importance of 
the arts and humanities. 

The fourth recommendation was the 
reaffirmation of peer panel review 
systems. Again it is unclear why the 
virtue of removing this selection judg- 
ment entirely from the “purview of 
federal employees”!? was mysteriously 
emphasized even though not one Task 
Force member argued that the peer 
panel system should be discarded or 
amended. 

The Task Force deliberations on tax 
matters seemed initially to be destined 
for an agonizing discussion of a dis- 
ruptive tax-revenue proposal that 
Ambassador Daniel J. Terra had pre- 
pared outside his own and the Task 
Force staff structure. The Terra pro- 
posal involved complicated tax credits, 
an absolute anathema to the Depart- 
ment of the Treasury, and was based on 
the assumption that the Economic 
Recovery Tax Act of 1981 must have the 
unintended effect of reducing the amount 
of individual charitable contributions. 
By virtue of the last-minute diplomatic 
maneuvers of the Task Force staff, the 
Terra proposal was revised so that it 
emerged neither disruptive nor contro- 
versial. The genial ambassador accepted 


12. Presidential Task Force on the Arts and 
Humanities, Report, p. 17. 


the revisions in good humor and a 
lengthy and embarrassing debate was 
avoided. 

In the summer of 198! increasing 
corporate support was viewed as a most 
important goal, partly because a con- 
siderable number of the Task Force 
members were associated with national 
corporations that were significant arts 
contributors. There were extended con- 
versations about the desirability of en- 
dorsing corporate matching-gift pro- 
grams and employee payroll deduction, 
even though experience had shown the 
same members that the resulting benefi- 
ciaries were primarily religious and edu- 
cational groups rather than the arts and 
humanities. The arts and humanities 
benefited much more if the selection of 
the beneficiaries was made by the usual 
executive corporate selection methods. 

Corporate giving seemed to need no 
additional tax incentives and was char- 
acterized as lacking in leadership more 
than anything else. The Task Force 
nonetheless recommended considera- 
tion of an incentive in the hope that 
something must be done to encourage 
the 90 percent of corporations that 
make little or no use of the permitted 
corporate deduction, which at that very 
moment was being increased from 5 to 
10 percent of pretax profits. This in- 
crease in the permitted corporate deduc- 
tion may be credited to the Task Force, 
since it was proposed in a Task Force 
research paper prepared by Peter 
Wiedenbach of Patton, Boggs & Blow. 
The references in the research memo 
found their way into the Washington 
Post, and an alert member of Congress 
took note and quickly made it a part of 
the Economic Recovery Tax Act of 
1981. 

The first and most seriously con- 
sidered tax recommendation of the Task 
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Force was the so-called Artists and 
Writers Tax Act to provide better tax 
treatment to the creators/donors of art 
works and manuscripts to museums and 
libraries. Since 1969 the creators have 
been limited to a charitable deduction 
equal to the value of the materials: 
canvas and paint or typewriter and 
erasers for the artists and writers, 
respectively. This odd situation has been 
the subject of a number of bills in 
Congress; lin the last session an amend- 
ing provision was reported out of the 
Senate Committee. There has been con- 
tinuing opposition by the Treasury even 
though they calculate that the annual 
revenue loss would be no more than $5 
million. The Task Force thought the 


Artists and Writers Tax Act important 


because they were advised that benefits 
accrue notjonly to the artists’ and writers’ 
tax returns, but also because these 
creators would be able to choose where 
the manuscripts and objects would go, 
and because the museums and librar- 
ies—which were strongly represented 


on the Task Force by trustees and 


professionals—would receive an instant © 


bounty. The Treasury continues to 
oppose the Writers and Tax Act osten- 
sibly for ithe difficulty in securing 
proper—fair market value—appraisals. 
This doesjnot flow logically from the 
legislative results because such difficul- 
ties with appraisals will always be 
present unless the Treasury wishes to 
end tax benefits for donations of all 
manuscripts and all art objects to pub- 
licly supported institutions. 

In this regard it is interesting to note 
the remarks of President Reagan on 27 
January 1983 at the National Gallery of 
Art, where he joined in the celebration 
of an important anniversary of the 
world’s champion art donors, the 


Mellons, father and son. He said, “Our | 


country has been blessed with great 
patrons like Andrew Mellon... [and 
with] the extra gift of paintings, sculp- 
ture and graphic art, that we have seen 
from Paul Mellon.”!3 It is not likely that 
Congress will, because of the fair market 
value appraisal difficulties, remove the 
tax benefits from the Mellons of the art 
world and thus discourage the flow of 
donated works to public institutions. 
The Treasury is aware that many of 
these public institutions, including the 
National Gallery of Art, depend on 
private support for substantially all 
acquisitions. The high jinks at the Smith- 
sonian gem collection have, however, 
given the Treasury appraisal arguments 
a second wind, and if this were not 
trouble enough, there is a second 
argument, a wretched precedent argu- 
ment that goes this way: If you let artists 
turn the fruits of their untaxed labor 
into tax deductions, then why not do the 
same by counting every minute spent by 
the housewife in Ozone Park who rings 
doorbeils for Planned Parenthood? The 
Artists and Writers Tax Act was a 
favorite of the Task Force members and 
remains today a favorite piece of reme- 
dial tax legislation for the numerous 
national arts organizations. Yet its 
immediate future as legislation is doubt- 
ful because of Treasury opposition. 
The other tax recommendations can 
be summarized as being reasonably tech- 
nical and concerned with mysterious 
limitations on private foundations and 
their creators, tax carry-overs, and 
bargain sales. The Task Force members 
endorsed these other tax proposals 
without much explanation or debate 
because they were assured, and rightly 
one must believe, that almost any tax 
13. President Ronald Reagan, from his re- 


marks at the National Gallery of Art dinner, 27 
January 1983. 
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proposal that helps a high-income 
taxpayer contribute to charity will 
thereby increase private support for the 
arts and humanities. High net-worth 
taxpayers seem to favor the arts and 
humanities with their tax-deductible 
bounty. 

The Task Force ended with the tradi- 
tional White House luncheon. The 
members had arrived at a consensus on 
some important ways to continue and 
increase private support, but they also 
found themselves as a part of national 
and rather exalted society of the arts 


and humanities. They had enjoyed the - 


meetings, particularly the opportunity 
of hearing anecdotes about the success 
and failure in various fund-raising 
endeavors that were the staple of the 
elegant receptions and dinners spon- 
sored by members, and they were proud 
to be part of an effort that seemed 
significant and successful. 


ORIGINS AND PROJECTS OF 
THE PRESIDENT'S COMMITTEE 


The President’s Committee has ex- 
isted for about a year. It has selected an 
impressive list of projects and already 
has a few accomplishments. It is a fair 
comment to say that the President’s 
Committee started its work where the 
Task Force ended. All the projects are 
aimed at the announced goal of the 
President’s Committee—investigating 
ways to increase private support for the 
arts and humanities. The projects have 
taken a variety of forms. 

One new project is community foun- 
dations, which are not known to most of 
the arts and humanities community. 
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These publicly supported foundations 
are growing much more rapidly than 
private foundations. The President’s 
Committee is investigating ways in 
which these remarkable institutions can 
be used. First, community foundations 
could take a leadership role and aggres- 
sively seek increased financial support 
for the arts and humanities within their 
community. Second, corporations could 
use the expertise of the community 
foundations to distribute charitable 
funds so that small corporations could 
avoid establishing expensive grant- 
making mechanisms. It is hoped that 
the community foundations will forsake 
their traditional roles of using discre- 
tionary funds for social welfare and 
make more grants to the arts and 
humanities. 

Leonard Silverstein, tax expert, 
patron of the arts, and a veteran of the 
Task Force, is guiding a subcommittee 
on taxes and information and has pre- 
pared a proposal that has the possibility 
of becoming legislation. The tax pro- 
posal consists of two recommendations 
from the Task Force: first, the extension 
of charitable contribution carry-over 
from 5 to 15 years; and second, increase 
from 50 percent to 75 percent the limita- 
tion on gifts to public charities. Since 
these proposals would generate a small 
loss of revenue—and thus strong oppo- 
sition from the Treasury——they are art- 
fully coupled with a proposal to extend 
the required holding period from one 
year to five years for works of art and 
manuscripts donated to charity. It is 
believed that the longer holding period 
will reduce the perceived pressure on 
appraisals by removing the temptation 
for speedy charitable-deduction seekers 
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to buy for the tax investment and 
remove the control of this beneficial 
trade from the hands of the curators and 
return it to the connoisseurs and col- 
lectors. 

The most difficult assignment for the 
President’s Committee is the project of 
information, which is a search for valid 
statistical ‘data on private support for 
the arts and humanities. The members 
of the President’s Committee who have 
studied the reports that are issued by 
such prestigious organizations as the 
American ‘Association of Fund-Raising 
Counsel and the Conference Board have 
concluded that they do not have the 
statistical basis that ensures the com- 
parability' required in data used to 
demonstrate trends, prepare forecasts, 
and, most, important, be acceptable to 
the Treasury Department as the basis 
for needed legislative tax amendments. 

The Treasury Department does not 
now prepare data that identify annual 
contributions to the arts and human- 
ities. Until a need can be demonstrated 
and funds made available, it would 
probably not undertake an analysis of 
tax forms from individual citizens. 
Foundation, government, and corporate 
support is recorded; the figures are 
accurate for foundations and govern- 
ment but are estimates for even the 
largest publicly held corporations. 
Individual support is known to be the 
most substantial contribution to the 
arts; the percentage is reckoned to be at 
least 80 percent. The total of individual 
contributions to the arts and humanities 
can only be guessed at until a system is 
devised that will be capable of providing 
comparable data on patterns of giving 
within a reasonable time after year-end 


and at a reasonable cost. 
| 


Andrew Heiskell, the chairman of 
the President’s Committee and a leader 
in the humanities, has taken an intense 
interest in this information project; he 
distrusts all existing data for the arts 
and recognizes that the humanities are 
not measured by even a reasonable 
estimate. It may be expected that the 
President’s Committee will not fail to 
develop plans for an information pro- 
gram. 

The President’s Committee can claim 
to have progressed past the planning 
stage in three programs: city sharing 
and pairing, city seminars, and recog- 
nition. The Joffrey Ballet’s dual resi- 
dence is the best example of the success- 
ful pairing of cities—New York and Los 
Angeles—and it owes this life-saving 
graft to two members of the President’s 
Committee, the honorary chairman and 
the co-vic¢e-chairman from Los Angeles, 
Armand Deutsch. A theater-pairing 
venture has been proposed by Roger 
Stevens, who hopes to use the American 
National Theater and Academy (ANTA) 
to link the Eisenhower Theater of 
Kennedy Center and the Vivian Beau- 
mont at Lincoln Center in order to 
provide for a first-rank theater com- 
pany that will present the classics of the 
American theater, both dramatic and 
musical, in limited-run productions in 
both cities. The Alvin Ailey dance com- 
pany is another active candidate for city 
sharing. 

City seminars were given the first test 
run in Fort Worth on the first Friday in 
May 1983 and seemed to be well 
accepted by the participating audience. 
The concept, a simple one, is based on 
the need to share information among 
the private sector leaders. Board chairs 
and trustees know their counterparts in 
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local arts and humanities organizations, 
but they rarely meet to discuss their 
private-support triumphs outside their 
own disciplines and never meet with 
their peers statewide. 

The President’s Committee began to 
plan ways to recognize and commend 
excellence in the arts and humanities 
from the moment it began. The White 
House is a splendid place for recog- 
nition of excellence, but there had never 
been a program or medal for the arts or 
the humanities. When the president 
awards the Medal of Freedom to some- 
one prominent in the arts and humani- 
ties, the recipient is being recognized for 
a lifetime of achievement; thus the 
ceremonies have the aspects of a nursing 
home. The Kennedy Center awards are 
similarly gerontological. 

The President’s Committee resolved 
to recognize artists in their working 
prime and to pair these artists with bene- 


factors and thus call attention to the 
unique American philosophy of private 
support. In his remarks at the arts 
awards luncheon on 17 May 1983, in the 
state dining room of the White House, 
the president noted that he believed that 
a permanent award for the arts, similar 
to the National Science Medal, should 
be authorized by Congress. The Presi- 
dent’s Committee can be expected to use 
all of its abilities to urge Congress and 
the White House to create awards for 
the arts and humanities. 

What will the President’s Committee 
do in the immediate future? They will 
work on their outstanding projects and 
probably prepare a report for the presi- 
dent on private support for the arts and 
humanities in the eighties, setting forth 
what the federal government can prop- 
erly do to preserve this marvelous Amer- 
ican system. 
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Culture in a Cold Climate 
By CHRISTOPHER PRICE 


ABSTRACT: Culture has been seen in Britain as a national institution 
worthy of public expenditure since the nineteenth century, but recent 
cutbacks in British government spending on the arts have forced the 
British to reexamine the place of culture in their society. The government 
wants the arts to raise income from private companies and individuals, but 
it has not provided any tax incentives for such private support. Private 
support of the arts in Britain poses several problems. It would blur what 
has been a clear distinction in the English establishment’s mind between 
the public world of service to the community and the private world of 
commercial gain; and it tends to encourage popular or traditional arts 
ventures over innovative ones. In general, British politicians fear the 
economics of the arts because of its left-wing political potential. The 
author’s parliamentary committee advocates the establishment of a 
ministry of culture, with national companies obtaining funds directly from 
the ministry, and with regional arts organizations taking responsibility for 
the remaining 60 percent of public cultural funding. 


Christopher Price was chairman of the House of Commons Select Committee on 


Education, Science, and the Arts from 1979 to 1983. He has wide experience in education, 
both as assistant to British ministers of education and in Sheffield city government. Over the 


past two decades he has been editor of New Education and educational correspondent of the 


New Statesman, for which he now regularly writes the “Diary.” Educated at Leeds Grammar 
School, he recerved his degree in classics from the Queen’s College, Oxford. 
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HE English don’t like the word 
culture; but they tolerate the 
phenomenon. Herman Goering said 
whenever he heard the word, he felt for 
his revolver; the English don’t feel for 
anything. They simply accept the British 
Museum, the-National Gallery, and 
subsidies to their local theater as part of 
the national climate. Or rather, they did. 
As in the United States, the British cul- 
tural climate has suddenly gone extreme- 
ly cold; the government is steadily reduc- 
ing the tax pound that flows into 
museums and orchestras and theaters. 
By doing so, it is forcing the British to do 
what they have successfully avoided for 
200 years—to examine the place of cul- 
ture in society. 

The visual arts were effectively 
nationalized in Britain during the nine- 
teenth century, with avowedly national- 
ist, imperialist motives. An early excuse 
came in 1816 when the House of 
Commons set up a select committee to 
deliberate on the fate of the Earl of 
Elgin’s collection of Sculptured Mar- 
bles. Lord Elgin had been ambassador 
to Constantinople in the early years of 
the century and, with dubious Turkish 
permission, had systematically stripped 
the Parthenon, the Erectheum, and other 
parts of the Acropolis in Athens—then 
under Turkish control—and transpor- 
ted his booty to Britain. After the 
Napoleonic War he was short of money 
and asked the British government to 
buy the Marbles for £50,000. The House 
of Commons eventually offered £35,000, 
which his lordship, with somewhat bad 
grace, accepted. So the Parthenon was 
erected within the British Museum, and 
the principle was established that cul- 
ture, like defense, was a proper subject 
for substantial public expenditure in 
Britain. 


It is this principle that the Thatcher 
government is now in the process of 
eroding. They have not yet suggested 
selling the Marbles back to the Greeks, 
who have actually demanded them back 
through the medium of their formidable 
minister of culture and ex-film star, 
Melina Mercouri. Melina, however, 
wants them to be presented free on the 
grounds that they were stolen in the first 
place; neither she nor her government is 
saying they could quite afford to pay for 
them. 

What the British government is 
saying is that the arts in Britain must in 
the future raise very much more of their 
income from private companies and 
private individuals and expect substan- 
tially less from the taxpayer. This is a 
tall order in the middle of the recession 
when private companies and individuals 
are even shorter of liquidity than the 
government. But it is not just this 
financial stringency that has opened up 
a public argument. The whole idea of 
supporting great national institutions 
like the Royal Opera House has come as 
a shock. Implanted in the mind of even 
the most orthodox Englishman is a clear 
distinction between the public world of 
service to the community and the pn- 
vate one of commercial gain. The British 
Broadcasting Corporation, the British 
Museum, and the Royal Academy are 
national bodies like the police and navy. 
However much the English establish- 
ment admires Mrs. Thatcher’s policies 
generally, it is uneasy about blurring the 
distinction between the public and pri- 
vate sectors in the arts. 


A parenthesis about 
the United States 


This distinction seems never to have 
been a problem on the other side of the 
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Atlantic. I recently took my parliamen- 
tary committee to Houston to look at 
the funding of the arts. There it was 
accepted that public money was the jun- 
ior partner, private money the senior 
partner in| any cultural enterprise. It 
seemed tome all part of an American 
honors system. I suspect that in the Uni- 
ted States private citizens pay for their 
name in lights on a museum or orchestra 


: 
in the same way our nouveau riche used 


to buy honors from Lloyd George. The 
ancient Athenians financed their theater 
in roughly; this way. There is nothing 
new aboutjit. The deep reliance of the 
arts on the private sector in Houston 
will always|be encapsulated for me in the 
story of the millionaire who was finally 
persuaded ito sponsor a series of sym- 
phony concerts. “But on one condi- 
tion!” he insisted. “Only so long as I 
don’t have to go and listen to any of that 
damn music!” 


RESPONSE TO DECREASED 
GOVERNMENT SUPPORT 


So how is culture in Britain respond- 
ing to the cold Thatcherite climate im- 
posed on it? First, some parts are termi- 
nally ill. The unsubsidized London com- 
mercial theater is in dire straits, with 
halls closing weekly and casts getting 
smaller. Itjis mostly the general reces- 
sion, made worse by mounting public 
transport costs to central London (an- 
other Thatcher measure) and a general 
drift of show-biz money into television. 
The government, as an election sweet- 
ener, has just announced a great leap 
forward into cable television. 

Moreover, the authorities are fight- 
ing a losing battle in their fight to 
brighten up the general evening ambi- 
ence of central London; in spite of a new, 
brighter Covent Garden area, and legis- 
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lation that is beginning to check the 
infection of Soho as a world pornog- 
raphy emporium, central London re- 
mains far too noisy and dirty. A stub- 
born refusal to make progress on the 
exclusion of the motor car does not help 
either. Other cities in Britain have made 
better progress, but in London the 
forces of Mammon are still impercept- 
ibly gaining against those of enlighten- 
ment and culture. Our national com- 
panies—the National Theatre, the Royal 
Shakespeare Theatre, the four sym- 
phony orchestras, Covent Garden, and 
the English National Opera—survive. 
But the writing is on the wall. 

Furious annual arguments take place 
with the government about the level of 
support national companies need; and 
the box office price increasingly excludes 
a great swathe of the lower-paid and the 
unemployed, whose taxes—the Thatcher 
government is now taxing unemploy- 
ment benefits—go to support them. The 
government is pushing them toward 
private sponsorship, and for well-worn, 
orthodox composers and playwrights 
this can often be arranged; but never for 
anything adventurous or new. 

Private sponsorship always remains a 
tiny percentage of the cost of the per- 
formance, 2-4 percent at present. Yet the 
sponsor all too often wants the sort of 
publicity that gives the impression they 
are funding the whole operation—for 
example, an enormous flag advertising 
the philanthropic beneficence of the 
Midland Bank, stretched across Covent 
Garden. This naturally annoys the Brit- 
ish Arts Council, who feels it should 
take the credit for the 40 percent it 
funds! 

Behind the row, apart from the natu- 
ral English abhorrence of any mixture 
of trade and art, is the inability of any of 
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our laws on taxation and advertising 
properly to cope with the government’s 
new-found enthusiasm for the commer- 
cial sponsor. In the United States there 
is an established tax advantage for both 
individuals and commercial enterprises 
in supporting the arts. In the United 
Kingdom there is no similar tax conces- 
sion; there are ways in which tax-free 
support can be given, if the artistic body 
in question is a charity, but they are 
complicated, little used, and involve 
long-term commitment. So most com- 
panies that invest in the arts do so as an 
ordinary business advertising expense. 
But to get that past the taxman they 
need their name in lights to show for it; 
otherwise he is liable to strike it out as an 
expense. Thus arts administrators waste 
foolish hours arguing about the size of 
type in which to credit the relevant com- 
pany or firm—to make it just big enough 
to go on pretending that their particular 
art remains unpolluted by the vulgar 
world of commerce and profit. 

Meanwhile the Treasury remains com- 
mitted to our present tax regulations 
and refuses to provide any tax incentive 
—much less to abate value-added tax on 
the performing arts, which might give 
the London theater a bit of breathing 
space. With one mouth the government 
is saying, “Yes, we support the arts—but 
go to the private sector for support.” 
With the other, “But on the other hand, 
we do not intend to provide a single 
extra incentive to make that support 
forthcoming.” 

This Janus-like ambivalence is partly 
attributable to Britain’s lack of a minis- 
try of culture. We have a fairly impotent 
junior minister in the Education Depart- 
ment in charge of public grants to the 
arts; it was ever thus. There is a deep, 
ingrained suspicion of any powerful cul- 
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tural ministry. Dozens of arguments are 
used: the House of Commons is its own 
cultural arbiter; the Cabinet can make 
the important decisions; the English 
language is on a natural world-winning 
streak—we don’t need to invest much 
thought or money in the problem. Our 
pohticians—Left and Right—are instinc- 
tively against having any one arbiter of 
national taste. But this also means that 
there is no powerful national minister to 
direct the minds of the Cabinet and the 
Treasury to the problems faced by Bri- 
tain in an age of endemic, high unem- 
ployment, euphemized as “enforced lei- 
sure,” or to the economic possibilities of 
English culture as a money-spinner, to 
replace our collapsed productive indus- 
try. 

"The real reason that the politicians, 
especially those of the new philistine 


Right, shy away from the economics of 


the arts is that they are—mghtly—terri- 
fied of its left-wing political potential. 
Like the Soviets they have always been 
willing to invest in a little high culture as 
a form of social control; but they are 
frightened of letting it get out of hand. 
The fears are compounded when they 
look across the channel, where Socialist 
governments do have ministers of cul- 
ture and use them. Mitterand has 
doubled his spending on the arts and 
supposedly delegated decisions about its 
distribution to the regions, with the 
intention that it be used for political as 
well as cultural regeneration. The Com- 
munist regions of Bologna and Rome in 
Italy compete with each other in boost- 
ing their cultural budget, with the emph- 
asis on local festivals to animate their 
supporters and alert them to the con- 
stant danger of imported cultural tor- 
por. Mr. Papandreou in Greece is fol- 
lowing much the same policy through 
Melina Mercouri. 
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Labour governments in Britain have 
always only gone halfheartedly into this 
sort of area. The Festival of Britain in 
1951 was a last-minute afterthought to 
gave a dying government; Harold Wil- 
son’s granting of the middlish official 
decoration Officer of the Order of the 
British Empire to the Beatles in 1966 
was an intelligent, but ultimately im- 
plausible, attempt to cash in on the mus- 
ical revolution of the time. 

In a sense the Left in Britain already 
has its own cultural constituency. Where 
it has been outstandingly successful over 
the past couple of decades is in infiltrat- 
ing the current-affairs, creative, and 
drama departments of the television 
networks. This successful incursion in- 
duces apoplexy in the British political 
Right, because they simply do not know 
what to do about it. They have even 
consolidated Labour’s grip by institut- 
ing a fourth commercial channel and 
putting a well-known socialist, Jeremy 
Isaacs, in charge of it, with regulatory 
powers to|reduce the influence of the 
advertisers and shape the whole ethos of 
the programs. So far its listening figures 
are tiny, hovering around 5 percent, but 
the attacks on the new channel, Channel 
4, are mounting. Typically, indecorous 
language is being cited as an alibi for the 
real objection—a general irreverent and 
progressive tinge to the whole network. 

There isnot much Mrs. Thatcher can 
do about Channel 4. Instead she has 
announced an initiative, to be imple- 
mented at} breakneck speed, to intro- 
duce a substantially unregulated cable 
television facility to about half the homes 
in Britain, Clearly the strategy is two- 
fold: to swamp the progressive channels 
with further cable offerings of benign 
(and often| U.S.) material that is accep- 
table to the advertisers; and to siphon 
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off advertising revenue to put the other 
channels and eventually the British Broad- 
casting Corporation in difficulties. It is 
too early to say whether the plan will 
succeed. It is being commended on 
highly spurious employment-creation 
grounds; but it is dawning on our na- 
tional newspapers, especially those that 
support the government, that it could 
wreck their advertising income also. 
The British cable revolution has not 
happened yet and may never do so. 


A MINISTRY OF CULTURE 


Finally, there is the Arts Council. 
Much more generously funded than the 
National Endowments for the Arts and 
the Humanities, it is a typically English 
device to put decisions about support of 
taste and culture at arm’s length from 
the politicians and in the hands of an 
elite, establishment group of folk that 
both political parties can trust. 

While funds were gently increasing, 
the Arts Council did its work fairly 
smoothly and with comparatively little 
criticism. When the cuts came and scrut- 
iny began about how its mechanism 
operated, the edifice began to crumble. 
Mrs. Thatcher has put in as chairman a 
former editor of the Times to try to keep 
it going; but it is already under fire for 
being London-based, dominated by the 
national performing companies, narrow 
in its outlook incestuous in its commit- 
tee appointments, and arbitrary in its 
decisions. Perhaps all these characteris- 
tics are inevitable in a body of this sort, 
but the council can operate only in 
unaccountable cloistered confidentiality. 
Once the wraps are off, it is a much more 
difficult task. I do not give the new 
chairman, Mr. Rees Mogg, much of a 
chance; radical reform is needed. 
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This is just what my parliamentary 
committee has proposed in its findings. ! 
The conclusions would take too long to 
spell out here but, broadly, we want a 
ministry of culture—though we do not 
dare call it that. We do want one minis- 
ter looking after the arts, national herit- 
age, film, television, and tourism, to try 
to achieve a national perspective. ) 

Second, we want to try to separate 
the funding of high national culture on 
the one hand and the seed corn for new 
developments, particularly in the regions 
of Britain, on the other. So we recom- 
mend that the national companies— 
from the British Museum through the 
orchestras, theaters and opera to the 
National Gallery—should get their 
money direct from the ministry: Let it 
take responsibility for the national cul- 
tural climate; on the whole the boards of 
trustees of those bodies are well able to 
look after themselves and outface any 
attempts at political interference. 

But the other part of the public fund- 
ing, about 60 percent, should go direct 


l. Great Bntain, Parliament, House of Com- 
mons Select Committee on Education, Science 


and the Arts, Public and Private Funding of the ` 


Arts, 3 vols. (London HMSO, 1982). 


to the regional arts organizations to 
provide culture as they wish. This pro- 
posal is more revolutionary than it 
seems. Some of these regional bodies, 
especially the one covering London, 
have very idiosyncratic ideas of how 
they would spend the money. Though it 
comes from an all-party committee with 
an established Conservative majority, it 
is the least likely of our recommenda- 
tions to be accepted by the present 
government. 

At the very least, however, Mrs. 
Thatcher’s cuts and our House of Com- 
mons’ response to them have started a 
debate on the arts in Britain on a level of 
fundamental seriousness that has hardly 
taken place since 1817. When Britain 
finally does emerge from its chilly 
Thatcher climate we will be in a very 
much better position to put together a 


_British policy of culture, not just as a 


negative palliative to the so-called lei- 
sure produced by unemployment, but as 
a positive act for political and economic 
regeneration. It just might be that a con- 
sensus will emerge to plant and water 
flowers in what by then will almost inev- 
itably be an even more depressing indus- 
trial desert. 
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Cultural Policy in Norway 
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In the Market’s Place: 
| | 

By HANS F. DAHL 


ABSTRACT: The arts in Norway are considered a public good and are 
therefore heavily subsidized, in order to make them available to the great- 
est number of people, to maintain Norway’s national cultural standard ona 
par with neighboring countries, and to keep cultural traditions unbroken 
by preventing sudden ruptures in cultural production. The criterion for 
state support is art and its position in the market. The state comes in 
whenever the market proves insufficient, partly through direct subsidies 
covering production costs and partly by buying a certain amount of the 
cultural product. Norway advocates a policy of strong cultural decentrali- 
zation.| Cultural budgets are channeled through the Norwegian Cultural 
Fund, and individual artists’ incomes tend to be a mixture of collective 
funds and individual royalty incomes, with a gradual shift toward individ- 
ual incomes, even if still state-derived. State spending on culture has 
increased since the 1960s, and it has played an essential role in maintaining 
conn in the quantity of cultural production, if not always the quality. 
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INCE 1982, strollers on Oslo’s main 
boulevard, Karl Johan, have been 
discommoded by an ugly gap in the gra- 
cious curve of buildings on the north 
side of the park: a yawning crater, where 
construction works show that a large 
building is being erected on what is one 
of the most expensive sites in town. A 
new bank in times of recession? A new 
business center in a decade of flagging 
economy and an alarming rise in retail 
prices? Neither. In this pit the Norwe- 
gian state is erecting a new theater. A 
brand new, $15 million theater in the 
center of Oslo, at a time when public 
budgets suffer drastic cut-downs as a 
result of the economic recession. Eve- 
rybody seems to accept it; no political 
party has protested. A new theater, 
which must strike any foreign visitor as 
extraordinary these days, is to a Norwe- 
gian completely natural, thus providing 
a perfect illustration of the position of 
the arts in Norwegian public life: heavily 
subsidized, underpinned by long tradi- 
tions of public consideration and upheld 
by governmental spending regardless of 
the tide and times of the nation’s econ- 
omy. 

In this article I will endeavor to 
explain some of the mechanisms that 
govern the strong involvement of the 
Norwegian state in the arts. I shall do so 
with a glance at the other Nordic coun- 
tries, the system being essentially the 
same in Sweden, Denmark, Finland, 
and Iceland. 


A PUBLIC GOOD 


In this part of the world art, like 
lighthouse systems and the armed for- 
ces, is considered a public good. As we 
know, the distinguishing mark of a pub- 
lic good is that it cannot be reserved for 
some and denied to others. One cannot 


impose a tax on rounding coastal light- 
houses; social norms thus make the 
coastal guard as well as the port authori- 
ties part of the natural infrastructure of 
the state. 

In many respects this public-good 
status also applies to art in Scandinavia. 
The works of an author, the music of a 
composer are said to belong to the peo- 
ple, in the sense that it is considered 
right to make them accessible at public 
expense so that everybody can enjoy 
them. Everybody, of course, does not do 
so. In Scandinavia, as in all other socie- 
ties, art consumption is dictated by 
social standards of taste and habit and 
split into high and low cultural patterns, 
sharply divided according to class, age, 
and place of residence. Art, however, 
being an integral part of the public sec- 
tor must in principle be publicly accessi- 
ble, just like the lighthouse or the road 
system. The norms guiding this princi- 
ple are so deeply ingrained in the system 
that they enable the state to erect a 
stately structure even at a time of crisis. 

Consider the means by which public 
broadcasting was introduced in Nor- 
way. Radio broadcasting in Scandina- 
via was pioneered by private companies, 
but in the course of a few years owner- 
ship passed on to the state. In Norway 
one important step in this process was a 
suit brought by the authors’ organiza- 
tion against the Oslo Broadcasting Com- 
pany in 1929. The purpose of the trial 
was trivial enough: to increase the fees 
for the use of literature in the programs. 
The outcome, however, was of great 
significance. The authors got moral sup- 
port for the principle that Norwegian 
literary works could not legitimately be 
broadcast to the public in such a way 
that shareholders in the broadcasting 
company earned private money on them. 
As the chairman of the authors’ organi- 
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zation put it: “Our literature belongs to 
the peoplé, not to the stockholders of 
the electric industry.”! As a result, broad- 
casting had to submit to state ownership 
and management to prevent private prof- 
it on public property. 

One might assume that the concept of 
art as a public good is a result of the 
degree of state involvement in Norway 
generally, but this is not the case. The 
public sector in Scandinavia comprises 
just a few percent more of the gross 

national product than that of the other 
Western hations, and the state’s total 
involvement in the economy only slightly 
exceeds that of the rest of western 
Europe. The prerequisite for state in- 
volvement in the arts in Norway, then, is 
not the state, but art itself and its posi- 
tion on the market. The size of the 
market is| the key issue here. The main 
reason behind public support of the arts 
is simply the absence of any sizable pri- 
vate demand that could support a pro- 
duction of any size. 

The theater, for instance, is publicly 
run because there is no market for a 
Serious theater in any of the Nordic 
countries! Let us assume that a good 
theater needs at least 100 employees and 
running and capital costs equivalent to 
one half|of the ongoing wages. This 
would mean an annual budget of $1-$2 
million. Even allowing for high ticket 
prices, this sum would necessitate be- 
tween 50 1000 and ‘100,000 visitors annu- 
ally. With Scandinavian theater-going 
habits, this would mean a local popula- 
tion of at least 1 million. No town in 
Norway has more than 500,000 inhabit- 
ants, and only three have populations 
exceeding 100,000. Under these condi- 
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tions there can be no private market for 
a labor-intensive enterprise like the 
theater. 

The fact that we do have a theater at 
all in Norway is due to massive public 
support, up to 90 percent of total run- 
ning costs as a rule. Five new regional 
theaters have been established along the 
long coastline of Norway, supported by 
the state and the local authorities. Al- 
ready established were the six institu- 
tional theaters situated in the four larg- 
est towns and the touring company 
comprising twelve permanent state com- 
panies, in a country where private mar- 
ket demand can uphold only one or two 
pure entertainment theaters enjoying no 
state support at all. 

And, as if this network of official 
theaters did not suffice, all over Scandi- 
navia “free groups” have blossomed. 
Often ideologically based, they have 
broken free from the established state 
institutions and are running low-budget, 
independent ventures, benefiting from 
municipal subsidy schemes and exploit- 
ing the private, idealistic potential. These 
free groups—and there are more than 
150 of them all over Scandinavia—are 
of a high artistic and professional stand- 
ard, and are a completely new element. 
During the 1970s they edged their way 
onto the cultural budgets in all the Nor- 
dic countries, but they still lead a shaky 
existence on the fringes of a subsidy 
system. 

The way in which this revolution 
from the inside has revived and widened 
the choice of dramatic performances is 
amazing and, so far, only partly under- 
stood. One motivation has been ideolog- 
ical, with usually a left-wing orientation; 
another has been imitation. The groups 
get together during festivals and ex- 
change schemes, and learn from each 
other in a most spectacular way. Travel- 
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ing jesters are again to be found on the 
surface of Scandinavia, in addition to 
the heavily subsidized institutional 
theaters.- 


It must be emphasized, however, that . 


the phenomenon of the theater boom is 
self-generated, springing from the com- 
panies’ desire to produce and act, and 
not from any surplus of new natio al 
drama. New Ibsens and Strindbergs `e 
few and far between behind the writing 
desks of Scandinavia. The repertoire of 
the theaters is usually international, 
with emphasis on the classics. The free 
groups, on the other hand, often write 
their own material. 


STATE INVOLVEMENT IN 
THE ARTS MARKET 


Whenever the number of consumers 
passes below the threshold required to 
uphold a meaningful production, the 
state enters the cultural market. This 
pattern, it seems, is the basic pillar of 
ideology carrying art support in Nor- 
way, and it applies to all forms of art and 
culture, stretching out even to the daily 
press, which is considered worthy of 
support for cultural reasons all over 
Scandinavia. The state comes in when- 
ever the market proves insufficient, 
partly through direct subsidies covering 
production costs, as in films and the 
theater, partly by taking over the role of 
the consumer by buying acertain amount 
of the cultural product. In both cases 
market insufficiency is considered the 
fundamental reason for governmental 
funding. Art in this context fits into a 
general pattern of state support, cover- 
ing education and communication as 
well. Art, knowledge, and communica- 
tion apparently are considered so neces- 
sary to a smail nation of 4 million people 
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that the legitimacy of state intervention 
seems self-evident. i 
What is not evident, however, is how 
all this comes about as a social process. 
Stating the necessity of a cultural policy, 
a kulturpolitikk, is just putting the name 
to an outcome of a complicated transi- 
tion of money and resources. Precisely 
who or what tells the government that it 
must-support regional theaters, poetry 
collections, or modern murals? 
Imitation, sheer taking-after, seems 
to be important in a number of cases. 
Culture is by nature a prestigious ven- 
ture; and a modern- nation without a 
national theater or, say, a certain level of 
national film production, remains be- 
hind. The fear of staying behind is a 
driving political force in an area where 
national achievements are as easily com- 
parable as in the arts. One of the main 
reasons Norway got its state opera in 
1957 is the unbearable feeling of a lag- 
ging behind—in this case far behind— 
Stockholm and Copenhagen, which got 
their royal operas in the 1770s, and even 
Helsinki, which had one by the 1850s. If 
you ask why there is a certain number of 
art institutions—theaters, permanent 
galleries, museums, symphony orches- 
tras, and so on—the answer is ‘because 
of the neighbors, that is, the next town 
or the next country, as the case might be. 
On the national level the general pattern 
of public cultural policy in Norway 
seems to imitate Sweden. Beyond Swe- 
den lies Europe and the general trends of 
cultural influence from abroad. 
Consider once again the regional 
theaters in Norway. They were created 
during the 1970s as part of the general 
wave of cultural decentralization through- 
out Europe, originating with the late 
General Charles de Gaulle or, more pre- 
cisely, with his minister of culture, Andre 
Mairaux. Mr. Malraux was a pioneer in 
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Europe advocating the establishment of 
maisons culturels, for multicultural pre- 
sentations. His idea of-cultural decen- 
tralization| communicated through the 
Council ofl Europe was eagerly adopted 
by various European governments, in 
Scandinavia notably by the Swedes, 
who during the sixties and seventies 
established a large number of regional 
cultural institutions. From Sweden, the 
wave hit Norway. Government spend- 
ing on cultural houses more than trebled 
between 1972 and 1981. 

The idea of regional theaters emerged 
as part of a general thrust for decentrali- 
zation and localization. Local authori- 
ties lobbied the government with eager 
requests for regional theatrical stages. 
Actors and artists followed suit. During 
the 1970s|regional theaters were very 
popular in|stage culture, processing new 
ideas in leadership—no old fashioned 
directors—-and team productions, but 
also new types of conflict between the 
regional authorities—who were footing 
the bill together with the government— 
and the youthful ensembles gathered 
around the newly established stage. With- 
out the international context and im- 
pulses from abroad, such theaters would 
almost certainly never have been estab- 
lished in Norway. Traditionally the task 
of bringing the theater to audiences in 
the countryside and along the coast has 
been carried out by Riksteatret, the state 
touring company, now competing with 
the regional theaters for a slice of the 
budget. _ 


MAINTENANCE OF 
UNBROKEN TRADITIONS 


Apart from imitation, quite a lot of 
state activity in the arts originates from 
another simple social process, the need 
to overcome catastrophes in the arts or, 
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one might say, the need to keep tradi- 
tions unbroken by preventing sudden 


_ Tuptures in the cultural production. 


Literature is the crowning case in this 
context. Novelists and authors tend to 
enjoy an exceptionally high esteem in 
the country of Ibsen and Bjornson, 
where the idea of having a “living litera- 
ture” seems crucial to the cultural iden- 
tity. Apart from the polar explorers 
Nansen and Amundsen, there have been 
no greater national heroes than the tow- 
ering nineteenth-century authors. 

After World War II, however, Nor- 
wegian literature—having enjoyed a 
short patriotic spin following the liber- 
ation from the German occupation in 
1945—-began to shrink drastically in the 
number of published novels, short sto- 
ries, and poetry collections. In 1963 the 
total number of national first editions 
ran to only 86 titles, while there had 
been 136 in 1938. No single author writ- 
ing for this market could earn his living 
from it. 

Publishers sought a solution whereby 
production could be increased through 
lower prices and greater demand. In 
1965 the government struck a really 
original note: that of committing itself 
to buying exactly one thousand copies 
of every new first edition and parceling 
them out as gifts to the 1200 local librar- 
ies, thereby almost doubling the market, 
creating an artificial demand designed 
to make Norwegian novels, short sto- 
ries, and poetry worth publishing once 
more. The reform had instant effect. 
The number of first editions doubled 
within seven years; by 1982, 230 first 
editions of novels, short stories, and 
verse were being distributed to libraries 
throughout the country at governmental 
expense. Writers could expect some 
income from their books—say, one or 
two thousand dollars per title published. 
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The precondition of this unique ar- 
rangement was, and still is, the existence 
of a strong national association of pub- 
lishers, providing the government with a 
responsible negotiating body and also 
exercising a certain amount of internal 
control, reducing the most obvious temp- 
tations to abuse the agreement by pub- 
lishing inferior titles to cash in on state 
money. Even so, the agreement is still 
controversial. The obligation of the state 
to buy almost any novel or poetry 
volume—there is a safety mechanism 
working post hoc—regardless of quality 
or contents, certainly evokes public atten- 
tion every now and then. Broadly speak- 
ing, however, the agreement has been a 
success, even though it is commonly 
agreed among the critics that the number 
of first editions, especially of poetry, is 
too high measured against any reason- 
able standard of literary quality. 

Another precondition to the 1965 
agreement was, of course, the availabil- 
ity of public funds, the annual cost 
amounting to $3 million in 1982. Here 
too the solution was an unconventional 
one: the funds needed to secure a higher 
proportion of home production of nov- 
els and verse were raised by taxing the 
popular weekly magazines. Members of 
the Norwegian Parliament found it 
rather difficult, however, to levy this 
Donald Duck tax, as it was popularly 
called, to support serious literature, and 
after some five years the source of the 
funds was altered so as to flow directly 
from the Treasury. Taxing the lower 
taste of the readers goes on, however, by 
dropping the value-added tax on books 
—but now any books, not just first edi- 
tions of fiction—-whereas a 20 percent 
value-added tax is imposed on popular 
magazines, thus discriminating against 
the readers of light stuff. 


Technically the budgets covering the 
1965 agreement are channeled through 
the Norwegian Cultural Fund, estab- 
lished to deal partly with the sorry state 
of works of fiction, but partly also to 
pay for necessary rescue operations in 
all fields of the art and culture. Prior to 
the mid-sixties the cultural budgets, 
with their long-winded parliamentary 
routines, were not at all geared to over- 
coming sudden crises and unforeseen 
demands in the arts. Since that time, 
however, much has been done to make 
cultural funding more flexible so as to 
deal with unexpected events in cultural 
life. 

State support for film production, for 
instance, underwent heavy changes in 
1964 due to the crisis in both quality and 
quantity in the film production. Com- 
pared to Swedish and Danish films, the 
quality of Norwegian pictures was mer- 
cilessly exposed as inferior, a fact that 
seemed connected to the lack of predic- 
table funds and reliable sources for 
Norwegian film producers. A state sup- 
port system to encourage the special 
blend of artistic ambition and mass 
appeal so necessary in film production 
was designed and put into operation, 
though with little success. The number 
of films produced, 12 a year since the 
late seventies, is in fact comparable to 
the number in Denmark—20—and Swe- 
den—17, but the quality is extremely 
uneven. Direct government funds for 
movies are necessary to secure their 
production, but not very much more. 
The artificial market guaranteed by the 
state obviously does not create an envir- 
onment sufficiently vital to make Nor- 
wegian films competitive with the mass 
inflow from abroad, mainly from the 
United States. 


CULTURAL POLICY IN NORWAY 


Apart from literature and film pro- 
duction, government money in vast 
quantities is channeled directly into the 
Norwegian newspaper industry, with 
the explicit intention of avoiding an 
undesirable breakdown in what is con- 
sidered a cultural value: the structure 
and diversity of the newspaper system, 

i; 

spread out in a great number of small 
local papers. The press support is not 
defined as part of the cultural budget. 
The arguments for upholding the exist- 
ing structure are, however, identical to 
the reasons given for direct cultural sub- 
sidies, and the background is in fact the 
same as that of the rescue operations for 
literature, hamely, a shrinking market. 

In 1969| the Norwegian parliament 
passed a bill providing state subsidies to 
the newspaper production in addition to 
the tax exemption and postal levies 
already introduced. The reason was the 
by-then urgent need to secure the existing 
structure of papers, both geographically 
and politically, from apparently dra- 
matic market development. As with 
literature and film, the problem was to 
secure a fair and predictable distribu- 
tion of funds without destroying the 
elements of competition still lingering in 


the market. As is the case with novels, 


poetry, and films, the press subsidies are 
under constant discussion, the news- 
paper funds perhaps even more so be- 
cause of political tension, because most 
Norwegian’ papers are affiliated with, if 
not owned by, a political party. Even 
here, however, the legitimacy of the 
rescue operation as such is hardly ques- 
tioned at all. 

One may ask how the cultural argu- 
ments really count against the weight of 
the pressure groups involved in getting 
state money to an established field of 
cultural production. The answer is that 
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power certainly does make a difference, 
and that the 10,000 people employed by 
the Norwegian newspaper industry is a 
more powerful bloc than the 100 or so 
engaged full time in film production. 
They both get their money, however, for 
cultural reasons. 

When creating a public system that 
automatically sponsors any given pro- 
duct of ideology or culture, you cer- 
tainly need solid reasons for doing so. In 
this sense the need to smooth out dis- 
continuities and avoid breaks in the 
production of values and ideas is in itself 
an explanation of why the government 
in Norway, and in any Scandinavian 
country, is so heavily engaged in the 
arts, broadly speaking. 

Indeed there has been a remarkable 
increase in governmental financing since 
the sixties. Throughout Scandinavia, 
governmental spending on culture has 
almost doubled during the 1970s. The 
figures for Norway show a yearly in- 
crease in the Department of Culture 
budget of 10 percent during the period 
1970-82, as against an average increase 
in overall government spending of 6.4 
percent in the same period. 


PAYMENT TO THE ARTISTS 


The persons actually benefiting most 
from the increase were the artists them- 
selves: writers, musicians, and, above 
all, painters and designers. For all of 
these artists the budget doubling has 
provided new jobs and opportunities, 
even if the level of income from the arts 
generally is very low, particularly in the 
visual arts. More noteworthy, however, 
is that the money flowing from the state 
to the artists seems to follow new trends 
and ways. 
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Traditionally, public support to art- 
ists in Norway passes into a foundation, 
one for each branch of the arts, which 
also collects individual rights from all 
the artists and distributes them in larger 
portions—such as scholarships, pen- 
sions, or traveling grants for which 
every artist of the kind can apply. The 
system is normally referred to as repres- 
enting a “collective” way of funding. 

In most cases the foundations are 
established by law and thereby guaran- 
teed by the state. Thus painters and 
sculptors got their foundation in 1948, 
made up by the 3 percent tax on the 
purchase of art objects imposed by law 
that year. Composers by then already 
had their collective rights bureau, the 


Norwegian Composers’ Copyright Bur- — 


eau, operating on similar principles. 
Writers and translators got their own 
foundation in 1947, mainly from the 
state compensation of library use, where- 
as musicians had their foundation raised 
from a special levy on gramophone 
records. 

Apart from state subsidies and taxes, 
most of the foundations enjoy a sub- 
stantial revenue from broadcasting 
rights, which normally also passes into 
these collective arrangements. In fact 
the state broadcasting corporation in 
the Scandinavian countries represents 
an institution of vital importance in 
channeling public money from their 
audiences’ license fees to musicians, 
composers, actors, and writers. As the 


level of license fees in all countries is — 


decided in Parliament at par with the 
national taxes, broadcasting in fact may 


be regarded as part of the state subsidy | 


system. In Norway the State Broadcast- 
ing Corporation for years had paid 
more to music than the total amount of 
state support. 


The public money flowing into the 
collective foundations has furthered the 
growth of strong organizations on the 
side of the artists. “Poor writers, rich 
unions” is a saying in Norway. 

However, the- structure of publicly 
guaranteed foundations is gradually los- 
ing ground inasmuch as direct, individ- 
ual ways of paying for rights have grown 
and shattered the predominance of col- 
lective funds. Writers no longer pick up 
their library money collectively, but are 
paid personally per book per capita. 
Painters and sculptors enjoy a direct 
refund from the state for each day an 
object is exhibited at an officially ap- 
proved gallery. 

Royalty incomes, it seems, tend to 
increase their importance over collective 
arrangements, be it on a private or ona 
governmental basis. At least this is the 
explicit aim of the artists themselves, 
who since the mid-seventies have de- 
manded full compensation for any pub- 
lic use of their work—-which is to say, 
individual compensation, according toa 
quasi-market ideology. The old founda- 
tion system paradoxically has created 
such strong artists’ corporations that the 
demand for individual compensation 
for public usage is being pushed through 
by artists’ organizations well equipped 
with lawyers and other professionals 
arguing the members’ rights. 

Today an average Norwegian artist is 
sustained by acombination of collective 
funds and private earnings, even if the 
last source also is provided by the state. 
In the future, however, the artist may 
experience a shift toward personal in- 
come, as is indeed already the case with 


‘some 500-Norwegian artists who get 


their state support in the shape of a 
“guaranteed income.” That is, the state 
covers the difference between the artists’ 


ee POLICY IN NORWAY 


personal income from their art and an 
ideal income stipulated according to 
social security standards. 
i l 

From this one might get the impres- 
sion thatistate support of the arts in 
Norway tends to ‘grow in importance, 
taking over even the small relics of a 
market economy relevant to the eco- 
nomics of art. But this is definitely not 
the whole story Even as the public sec- 
tor of the arts grows, so does the private 
market for cultural endowments. Com- 

; [ S ; ‘ 

mercial broadcasting is on its way, all 
over Scandinavia. Corporate funding 
increasingly enters the field of arts and 
festivals, and is sure to open up new 
markets for arts on a purely private 
basis. On the library scene the distribu- 
tion of new novels by means of book 
clubs has created a market from which a 
handful or two of trendy authors actu- 
ally can earn good money instantly from 
their writit gs. Beyond the realm of state 
support there has emerged a blossoming 
growth in|popular music and rock—a 
huge and lenergetic software industry 
producingjartists and original talents in 
scores without the use of a single public 
crown. All these ventures have raised 
heated debates in Norway during the 
last five years, because they all work 
contrary national traditions of collec- 
tive funding and public care. 


tho a 
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Indeed the state of the arts in Norway 
may be said to consist of two towering - 
ventures: on the one hand, the suste- 
nance of a huge museum of a mainly 
print culture, where state money in mil- 
lions helps the growth of newspapers, 
literature, and often written ventures 
piling up in public libraries, regardless 
of the participation of readers and lis- 
teners; on the other hand, a free-market 
abundance of electric music sounding 
from millions of loudspeakers that no 
longer speak, but sing and play all 
through the days and nights for a youth- 
ful audience whose cultural habits defi- 
nitely belong to a private consumers’ 
market. And between the two ventures: 
a prowing traffic of exchange and mutual 
interests, for example, state wage-earn- 
ing writers providing texts for new rock 
singers, or free theater groups topping 
the commercial record hit lists with the 
latest antiwar song. 

State support has not suffocated art- 
ists and their creativity. On the contrary, 
without heavy state support we quite 
probably would have had no stage or 
book culture at all. On the other hand, 
creative ventures do appear from stages 
and podiums even outside the state sup- 
port system. Public money is a necessary 
but not self-sufficient reason for the 
growth of the arts. 
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Indirect Aid to the Arts 
By MICHAEL O'HARE and ALAN L. FELD 


ABSTRACT: Most government support of arts institutions is indirect— 
the result of charitable deduction provisions of the federal income tax, 
property tax exemptions extended by local governments, and other tax 
provisions. The money that government forgoes through these provisions 
must be made up by higher taxes for all taxpayers. The public, however, 
has little say about how these funds are spent. By its very nature, the income 
tax deduction places the decision-making power over arts institutions in 
the hands of those with high incomes. Those with high incomes receive a 
greater tax benefit for each dollar they contribute, increasing the amounts 
they donate, which increases the likelihood of their influence over those 
who run arts institutions, and they are allowed to place restrictions on the 
use of their gifts. Moreover the property tax exemption encourages arts 
institutions to invest heavily in real estate, which is not necessarily in the 
public’s best interests. Replacing some indirect subsidies with direct subsi- 
dies and granting tax credits for donations in place of tax deductions would 
go a long way toward making the system more equitable. 


Michael O'Hare ts a lecturer in public policy at the John F. Kennedy School of Govern- 
ment, Harvard Unversity. Trained as an architect and engineer, he has served as assistant 
secretary of environmental affairs for policy for the Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 

Alan L. Feld ts a professor of law at Boston University Law School, specializing in tax 
matters. He received his A.B. degree from Columbia College (1960) and his LL.B. degree 
from Harvard Law School (1963). He ts the author of Tax Policy and Corporate Concentra- 
tion (1982) and numerous articles. 

NOTE: This article 1s based on Patrons Despite Themselves: Taxpayers and Arts Policy, a Twentieth 
Century Fund Report by Alan L, Feld, Michael O'Hare, and J. Mark Davidson Schuster, published in 


1983 by New York University Press For brevity, we have omitted explanations of our inferences, several 
chains of argument, references and citations, and some qualifications. For a complete treatment of this 
topic, the reader 1s referred to the book. 


INDIRECT i TO THE ARTS 


OSTi American cultural institu- 
tions derive their financial sup- 
port from la combination of sources. 
Some institutions enjoy enough income 
from the sale of tickets and admissions 
to cover the bulk of their expenses, but 
most art organizations rely on gifts to 
meet their | budgetary needs. Some of 
these gifts are private donations of pri- 
vate funds: the remainder comes from 
government. Presumably a nation’s cul- 
tural policy can be discerned in the 
governmental share of financial support 
to the ath | 
Unfortunately discussions of govern- 
ment support for the arts have been 
limited to questions of the amount of 
direct grant-in-aid support, and to the 
likely effects on the arts of greater or 
lesser government grants. This narrow 
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view of arts funding ignores the fact that 

the bulk of government aid to the arts in ` 
the United States is provided outside ` 
direct grant mechanisms. This indirect 


. aid consists of taxes that otherwise 


would be payable, forgiven when the 
potential taxpayer behaves in a certain 
way. Table 1 shows the breakdown of 
the $458 million in indirect aid for 1973.! 
Since indirect aid comprises the major- 
ity of government assistance to the arts 
—direct aid for 1973 was about $200 
million—it seems important to shift our 
attention, at least sometimes, from the 
question, How much money should the 
arts receive from government? to, How 
should that money be delivered? The 


1. Unfortunately, ıt is not possible to estimate 
these figures for a more recent year with existing 
data. 


TABLE 1 
TOTAL ESTIMATED TAX EXPENDITURES FOR THE ARTS, 1973 
| Amounts tn 
Tax Source of Tax Expenditure Millions of $* 
Federal Lee tax. Individual charitable deductions 182 
Capital gains tax foregone 26 
Corporate charitable deductions 64 
Capital galns tax foregonet — 
Estate tax.’ Charitable gift deduction 40 
Gift tax: Charitable gift deduction 6 
Miscellaneous. Gifts made through private 
foundations 24 
State Income tax Individual charitable deductions 
and capital gains tax foregone 24 
Less federal tax offset 713, 
11 
Corporate charitable deductions 
and capital gains tax foregone 9 
Less federal tax offset oe. 
5 
Local Property tax. Exemptions 100 
Total estimated tax expenditure 458 


*Property, tax exemption is estimated with 1976 data, but deflated to 1973 dollars, all others 


are estimated) with 1973 data. 


tData arelinsufficient to give a reasonable estimate. 


As discussed In the text, part of the state tax expenditure for the arts actually Inures to the 
benefit of the federal government, rather than arts institutions. 
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public should be aware of the important 
differences between the indirect and 
direct aid mechanisms, at comparable 
funding levels, and should have a voice 
in choosing particular combinations of 
these forms of support. 


THE MAJOR TAX 
EXPENDITURES 


The two most important sources of 
indirect aid to the arts are the charitable 
deduction in the federal income tax and 
the property tax exemption extended to 
most not-for-profit institutions by local 
government. In this short review we will 
examine these two major tax expendi- 
tures and their most important conse- 
quences. 

The income tax deduction involves a 
third party, a donor who has resolved to 
give some of his or her own property toa 
not-for-profit institution. When patrons 
contribute money or property, the fed- 
eral income tax allows them to deduct 
the value of the contributions, within 
certain limits that do not concern us 
here, from taxable income. The reduc- 
tion in taxable income results in a smaller 
income tax liability. For example, a 
wealthy individual in the highest tax 
bracket, currently 50 percent, might 
write a check to the local symphony 
orchestra for $100. In this individual’s 
tax bracket, the contribution reduces his 
or her tax bill by $50. The $100 “contri- 
bution” may be described more accu- 
rately as a private contribution that 
costs the donor $50—and automatically 
entails a $50 contribution of public 
money; the charity receives a total benefit 
of $100. The $50 provided by the public 
must be made up by other taxpayers— 
who are in effect all paying some portion 
of their tax dollars to charities chosen by 
others—or the government deficit will 
increase. 
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In like fashion the property tax ex- 
emption that enriches an arts institution 
does so at some public cost. The prop- 
erty taxes not paid by an arts institution 
owning its own building must be made 
up by other taxpayers; alternatively, if 
the museum and if the arts institutions 
were taxed in the same way as other 
property owners in the city, everyone 
else’s tax bill would be slightly smaller at 
the same level of municipal services. 

Taxes forgone for reasons extrane- 
ous to the tax are sometimes called tax 
expenditures. It is extremely difficult to 
find out the cost to the government of ‘ 
the various tax expenditures for the arts, 
or for any other charity. Governments 
understandably do not compile infor- 
mation about the taxes they do not col- 
lect. The Internal Revenue Service does 
not collect, much less publish, informa- 
tion about which types of charity receive 
contributions from donors at particular 
brackets, and municipalities typically 
do not bother to assess property that is 
not taxable. The estimates in Table 1 
were compiled using a variety of survey 
and official data. 


Charitable deduction 


As with any subsidy program, the 
operation of the charitable contribution 
deduction becomes clearer when we 
identify the three distinct groups of peo- 
ple (1) who decide how the government 
funds will be allocated; (2) who enjoy 
the benefits of the activities supported 
by those funds; and (3) who bear the cost 
of allocating funds in this way. When an 
individual spends his or her own money 
for self-gratification, that person is deci- 
sion maker, payer, and beneficiary, all 
in one; in the case of government indi- 
rect aid for the arts, these groups all 
differ. 


INDIRECT . TO THE ARTS 


The charitable contribution deduc- 
tion operates to concentrate decision- 
making power among people with high 
incomes because it involves the interac- 
tion of two kinds of phenomena, only 
one of which results from government 
tax policy. The private phenomena are 
that wealthy people tend to contribute 
to cultural institutions rather more than 
other income groups do, and that 
wealthy people have more money of 
their own| to give. Tax policy then 
enhances decision-making power at the 
upper end of the income scale by giving 
more weight to each dollar contributed 
by high-income taxpayers. A tax deduc- 
tion in a graduated income tax is more 
valuable to higher-income taxpayers. 

The wealthy contributor of $50 to an 
arts institution will find the government 
willing to match the contribution with 
$50, as in the previous example; but an 
individual jwith a smaller income who 
pays taxes|at the lowest tax rate of 11 
percent will find a contribution of $50 
matched at most by only $6 in govern- 
ment fund . That is, a $56 contribution 
will produce a tax reduction of $6 and a 
cost to the low-bracket donor of $50. In 
some instances, when the taxpayer does 
not have significant itemized deductions, 
the government provides no matching 
funds. Not surprisingly the decision- 
making power over the charitable deduc- 
tion tax expenditure is higly concentrat- 
ed in upper-income groups of the popu- 
lation, especially for the arts (Table 2). 

Society as a whole is enhanced by the 
benefits in the fine arts that are pur- 
chased by government tax expenditures. 
But some| members of society derive 
much more in the way of direct benefits 

through visits to museums or atten- 
dance at Symp aony performances. Con- 
sumption of the fine arts in this sense 
can be traced by demographic group, 
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though with some difficulty. Not sur- 
prisingly, it is concentrated among citi- 
zens with more education (Figure 1) 
and, perhaps because of the association 
of income with education, more income 
than the rest of the population (Figure 
2). However, income’s association with 
arts consumption is not as strong as its 
association with decision-making power. 
The distribution of the cost of tax 
expenditures for the arts does not differ 
from the cost of any other government 
subsidy program: in every case, taxpay- 
ers proportionally provide necessary re- 
sources. In some instances a sudden in- 
crease in funding is accompanied by the 
imposition of a particular new tax, 
but in the absence of such action it is 
reasonable to assume, especially for 
amounts of money small in proportion 
to the national budget, that tax expendi- 
tures are paid for in proportion to gen- 
eral taxpayer burdens. These burdens 
rest more heavily on those at higher 
income levels, but the disproportion is 
far smaller than the disproportion asso- 
ciated with decision making (Figure 3). 


Property tax exemption 


The beneficiaries of the property tax 
exemption enjoyed by arts institutions 
are the same as the beneficiaries of the 
income tax deduction, with one excep- 
tion. The specific consumers of art in 
proportion to their number of visits can 
be identified geographically for each 
institution or program. Similarly, a geo- 
graphical description applies to the dis- 
tribution of the costs of the tax subsidy. 
There is one important disparity: for the 
most part, arts institutions are located in 
central cities. The property tax exemp- 
tion comes out of the city budget and is 
paid for by the taxpayers of the govern- 


(text contumes on page 140) 
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FIGURE 1 
INCOME DISTRIBUTIONS OF VISITS TO ARTS INSTITUTIONS, POPULATION OF THE UNITED STATES, 


AND VISITORS TO ARTS INSTITUTIONS, 1974-75 
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SOURCE National Research Center of the Arts, Americans and the Arts, 1975. 


NOTE. All data include only individuals age 16 or over. 
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ment in which the exempt institution is 
located. Visitors to the arts institutions, 
on the other hand, are widely spread 
across the metropolitan area. This geo- 
graphical distinction may imply other 
demographic differences: to the extent 
that suburban arts consumers on aver- 
age are better educated or wealthier 
than inner-city residents, the less well- 
off will be paying for activities enjoyed 
by those better off. However, the inci- 
dence of the property tax is difficult to 
assess, especially when secondary effects 
- are taken into account. 

Decision-making power over the 
property tax subsidy differs from con- 
trol over the income tax charitable de- 
ductions. Every dollar of public funds 
provided to an arts institution by the 
charitable deduction was delivered as 
the result of a conscious decision by a 
donor to favor that institution. The 
property tax subsidy flows, insofar as 
the institution owns real estate, after a 
general entitlement to this form of tax 
expenditure is made once and for all by 
the legislature. As to the latter decision, 
a further gap between decision making 
and cost bearing may exist: the state 
legislature mandates the tax exemption, 
but it is the locality, not the state, that 
must bear the cost. 


CONSEQUENCES OF 
INDIRECT AID MECHANISMS 


Although indirect aid augments the 
resources available to arts institutions, it 
is a mixed blessing. Tax expenditures 
alter the ways in which donors and insti- 
tutions behave, thereby changing the 
arts experience enjoyed by the visitor to 
the institution, or even the visitors who 
experience the art. The property tax 
exemption has particularly unfortunate 


side effects. Aside from the poor matches 
between payers and beneficiaries and 
costs and benefits discussed earlier, it 
encourages institutions to invest more 
heavily in real estate, providing the 
experience of art relatively more through 
the use of buildings and relatively less 
through the use of other economic in- 
puts. This result bears no relationship to 
any public policy principle. 

The property tax exemption is re- 
stricted to institutions that own real es- 
tate, and is given in proportion to the 
amount owned and rented. Thus, when 
the Opera Company of Boston stopped 
renting a downtown theater and bought 
its own, it suddenly began to receive a 
significant municipal subsidy—about a 
third of the annualized capital cost of its 
real estate—that had no relation to the 
quality of its performances or to the 
public benefits provided by the opera 
company. The subsidy began on the 
company’s purchase of the building and 
would not have been affected by asharp 
decline in the quality of productions ora 
sharp fall in attendance. 

Obtaining real estate for two-thirds 
of the price that other users of real estate 
pay makes this form of expenditure look 
artificially cheap to the managers of arts 
institutions, relative to other production 
costs. As an inevitable consequence of 
this perception, the institution’s man- 
ager will use real estate, which is subsid- 
ized, whenever possible; for example, a 
museum may substitute real estate for 
labor, exhibiting the entire collection at 
once in a larger building rather than, 
with the same economic resources, 
spending money on the staff needed to 
cycle work through traveling exhibitions 
or improving the quality of the con- 
sumers’ experiences by providing exten- 
sion, education, and lecture programs. 


INDIRECT AID TO THE ARTS 


The charitable deduction, in contrast 
to the property tax exemption, imposes 
almost no legal conditions on the behav- 
lor of the|recipient of the funds, other 
than that they be for charitable or educa- 
tional purposes. Instead, the individual 
donors who decide to which institutions 
they will contribute and how much they 
will contribute have enormous control 
over the behavior of those institutions. 

A principal drawback of the charita- 
ble contribution deduction derives from 
its separation of decision making from 
those who bear the costs. The form of 
the deduction ties the amount of public 
tax support for cultural institutions to 
choices made mostly by wealthy donors. 
A donor normally does not contribute 
to charity or to culture as a whole; 
instead, the donor selects a particular 
institution—and often a particular pro- 
gram within that institution—because 
he or she favors it and its activities. The 
choice may or may not flow from pure 
altruism or from the highest aesthetic 
refinement; it reflects the particular and 
sometimes idiosyncratic values of the 
donor. Of course, to the extent that the 
contribution reflects an expenditure of 
the donor/s own resources, this is highly 
appropriate; but to the extent that it also 
allocates public funds, it creates a dis- 
turbing picture. In effect, the tax system 
has delegated to wealthy donors impor- 
tant aesthetic choices that determine 
what cultural institutions show to the 
public. 

It might seem that a responsible direc- 
tor of an! arts institution could pursue 
the program that seemed best for the 
institution, no matter what donors 


wanted; a contributor cannot force an 


institution to accept a gift. But this 
expectation ignores several important 
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facts about institutions and the people 
who run them: 

l. The board of trustees appoints the 
director; in particular, they appoint a 
director who will guide the institution as 
the trustees intend. 

2. Many trustees are elected precisely 
because they are—or might be—large 
contributors. 

3. An unwillingness on the part of 
patrons to contribute can prevent an 
institution from implementing new pro- 
grams. If the resources are not available, 
the program cannot be put in place. 

4. Directors who want to keep their 
institutions solvent must not only re- 
spond to present offers with their var- 
ious conditions, but also anticipate what 
sort of future philanthropic response 
their present programs will induce. They 
must also consider how a refusal of a 
poorly conceived offer now will affect 
the likelihood of future charitable gifts 
from that donor’s friends and business 
associates. 

If the desire and intentions of the 
wealthy donors who control the lion’s 
share of the charitable deduction tax 
expenditure were known to be the same 
as those of the nation as a whole, this 
would not be a problem. But there are 
many reasons to believe that their inter- 
ests might be different. To choose only 
one example, wealthy people have much 
more experience and familiarity with 
the arts from childhood than do work- 
ing-class people. What a prep school, Ivy 
League college graduate who grew up in 
a home with paintings on the walls 
wants from his or her first visit to a 
museum is quite different from what a 
high school graduate working in a steel 
mill who has no family experience of 
this particular form of culture wants or 
needs. Furthermore, to the extent that 
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arts institutions reflect upper-class tastes, 
the enthusiasm of upper-class patrons 
for programs that would make the arts 
intellectually and aesthetically accessi- 
ble to the less wealthy may be quite 
muted. 

A second effect derives from a sub- 
rule of the charitable contribution de- 
duction. In general a gift to charity of 
property whose value has increased gives 
rise to a deduction based on the value at 
the time of the gift, without any tax 
liability—at capital gain rates or other- 
wise—on the appreciation. This rule, 
favoring gifts of appreciated value to 
charity, has particular importance for 
gifts of artwork to museums. While 
other charities derived about a tenth of 
their deducted charitable gifts in kind, 
over half of such gifts to cultural institu- 
tions were in kind. 

The combined tax benefit of an ordi- 
nary deduction for the current value and 
no tax on the appreciation may reduce 
to the vanishing point the out-of-pocket 
cost to a donor, and correspondingly 
enlarge the public portion of the gift. 
Yet in such cases the donor may impose 
express or implied conditions on a gift 
that render it less valuable to the public. 
Thus a donor may require the work to 
be displayed in a particular way or may 
require the museum to accept, in addi- 
tion, works in which it otherwise would 
have little interest. The museum accepts 
the gift because, even with conditions, it 
is better than nothing at all, but the 
donor’s power to impose conditions 
derives from the leverage of indirect 
public funding. 

In the simplest case, the donor may 
require only that the museum not sell 
the work. While there is much to be said 
in support of the view that a work of art 
owned by a public institution should not 
be sold back to the private market, a 
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retention condition may limit the public 
benefit of the gift. For example, such 
restrictions usually prevent museums 
from selling or exchanging works of art 
with other museums, thereby barring 
any reallocation of the works to better 
serve the viewing public. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


This brief look at two important tax 
subsidies that affect the arts suggests the 
need for several different kinds of reme- 
dies. One factor limiting appropriate 
analysis is the absence of reliable data 
from which conclusions can be drawn. 
The Internal Revenue Service and other 
tax-collecting agencies should begin to 
assemble data concerning tax-exempt 
institutions so that informed policy deci- 
sions are possible. 

For the property tax exemption, and 
other similar tax subsidies that tie public 
support to the use of a particular pro- 
duction input, the best remedy is to 
sever the tie and provide the subsidy 
without the condition. In the case of the 
property tax exemption, this would mean 
repeal of the exemption and application 
of the same number of dollars to the 
cultural institutions based on the par- 
ticular activities from which the public 
benefits. After an appropriate transition 
period, the subsidy so provided should 
become subject to the normal political 
process, increased or decreased like any 
other public grant. If the recent New 
York experience, which ended in enthu- 
siastic public support of property tax 
exemptions for cultural institutions, is 
any indication, the institutions might 
well gain appreciably in dollars through 
full participation in the political pro- 
cess. But at the same dollar level of sub- 
sidy the absence of a requirement that. 
the institution invest in real estate to get 
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the grant would enable it to order its 
affairs more efficiently. 

Two changes in the tax rules govern- 
ing the charitable contribution deduc- 
tion follow from the earlier description 
of the deduction. First, the proportion 
of public funds carried by each dollar of 
private donation should be equalized 
and not weighted heavily toward wealthy 
individuals. One way to achieve such a 
result is to substitute a tax credit at a 
uniform rate for the present deduction. 


Second, the full-deduction rule for . 


gifts in kind of appreciated property, 
which further distorts the public cost 
and private decision-making balance, 
should be eliminated. 

Institutions currently labor under ex- 
press and implied conditions imposed by 
donors. We propose two changes. First, 


a “sunset” provision should prevent en- 


forcement of donor restrictions after a 
reasonable period of time, such as 25 
years. Second, museums should be en- 
couraged to sell or exchange artworks 
among themselves to eliminate misallo- 
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cations of unique works. This might be ` 


done by requiring that gifts on which a 
tax deduction or credit is claimed be 
offered at reserve auction to other muse- 
ums. The museums initially receiving 
the gift might still refuse all offers re- 
ceived and keep the work, but the cost of 
that decision would be known, as would 
the value of the work, to the bidding 
institutions. 

It is not possible to prevent donors 
from expressing their desires about the 
maintenance or use of gifts, but with 
these legal restrictions the museum could 
defend its interest, and that of other 
museums, much more vigorously. 

Indirect distribution of aid to chari- 
ties generally has virtues that no direct 
grant system can provide. But particular 
indirect aid programs also have draw- 
backs that are not widely known. Wider 
discussion and understanding of this 
two-thirds of the cultural public support 
system will enable us to adjust these 
mechanisms for a better balance of 
virtues and defects. 
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Arts Funding: Growth and Change 
Between 1963 and 1983 


By KENNETH GOODY 


ABSTRACT: Between 1963 and 1983, not only was there a tremendous 
growth in the amount of money given to the arts by foundations, corpora- 
tions, and government, but a substantial shift in the mix of these funds as 
well. While corporate support has remained a solidly important source, 
government funding has become increasingly important to the arts as 
foundation support has become less so. Given the dependence of arts 
organizations on these sources, the range of focus and purpose of their 
programs and their expectations for the future are important. A survey of 
private and corporate foundations and corporate giving programs high- 
lights the hesitation of both of these groups to support artistic projects 
directly, experimental work, or newly established organizations. Addi- 
tionally, both foundations and corporations have become more likely to 
fund administrative projects and arts service organizations. This range of 
focus of government support is very broad, but the purpose of this funding 
has been controversial. The short-term future of arts funding does not 
appear as dim as recently expected, and may bring increases. 


Kenneth Goody consults on public policy issues pertaining to corporate, government, and 
foundation funding of the nonprofit sector. His research and analysis has included the arts, 
humanities, international education, international relations research, and international agri- 
cultural development. 


NOTE: This article is excerpted from work in progress commissioned by the Arts and Humanities 
Division of the Rockefeller Foundation. A more complete analysis of arts funding, together with a 
` section on funding for individual creative artists, will be complemented with an investigation of the 
funding of humanities activities, including advanced humanities research and fellowships, humanities in 
the schools, and international education. 


GROWTH CHANGE IN FUNDING 

Many social/and political forces have com- 
bined, at this moment of history . . . [and] 
provide an unparalleled opportunity for the 
arts and the|nation. ... Wisely applied, all 
these factors can lead to an environment 
more conducive to distinguished perfor- 
mance andito a higher level of artistic 
accomplishment. .: one thing is immediately 
clear: The potential for successful develop- 
ment of the performing arts is tremendous.! 


Viewed | in quantitative terms, the 
great potential for the arts in the United 
States, as jrecognized in the preceding 
passage from the 1965 Rockefeller 
Brothers Panel Report on the Perform- 
ing Arts, has been met. In the nearly 20 
years since the report was issued, not 
only has the number of arts organiza- 
tions increased at a phenomenal rate— 
major symphony orchestras doubling; 
resident professional theaters quadru- 
pling; professional dance companies in- 
creasing by a factor of ten—but so has 
the size of te American audience. Per- 
haps the clearest indicator of how the 
arts have become a central part of Amer- 
ican life can be seen in the vast increase 
in money spent for artistic purposes 
nahonwide: Money given to the arts by 
local, st te, and federal government, 
foundations and corporations has in- 
creased by more than 2000 percent, 
from approximately $40 million in 1963 
to approximately—and conservatively 
—$940 ion in 1982. Even if inflation 
is considered, the increase is nearly 800 
percent. 

Although most observers have noted 
the tremendous growth over the past 
two decades in arts funding, an exami- 
nation j arts literature indicates that 


i. The Performing Arts: Problems and Pros- 
pects, À Rockefeller Panel Report on the Future 
of Theater; Dance, and Music in America (New 
York: McGraw-Hill, 1965), p. 8. 
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this is an area that has received little 
systematic study. This assessment of the 
support provided to the arts by federal, 
state, and local governments, corpora- 
tions, and foundations is not meant to 
be a follow-up to the broadly conceived 
Rockefeller panel report. Rather, utiliz- 
ing data that the panel had collected for 
1963 as a starting point, this article will 
attempt to analyze the growth in aggre- 
gate funding levels over the past 20 
years, and through an extensive survey 
of private and corporate foundations 
and corporate giving programs attempt 
to describe the range and purpose of 
support provided by these sources to the 
arts. 


THE GROWTH OF 
ARTS FUNDING 


The tremendous expansion of arts 
funding could not have been better 
timed. The health of the professional 
arts community when studied by the 
Rockefeller panel was precarious. 
Theaters were decreasing in number; 
symphony orchestras and opera com- 
panies were few; professional dance was 
néarly nonexistent. Problems cutting 
across discipline lines included extremely 
low pay for artists and long periods of 
unemployment or underemployment; 
poor quality of professional training; 
“woefully inadequate” performing arts 
spaces; lack of sponsoring organizations; 
the constant specter of “crisis financ- 
ing”; and a lack of service and informa- 
tion organizations. There existed, the 
panel concluded, a pressing need for 
substantial new funding. 

This increase in arts funding not only 
strengthened preexisting institutions 
but, bolstered by an ever expanding 
audience, enabled many new organiza- 
tions to be established. The growth in 
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the number of arts organizations, how- 
ever, may have been too great for the 
increasing pool of money to reasonably 
support. .Many of the problems that 
plagued the arts universe 20 years ago 
are still pressing: low pay and- unem- 
ployment for creative and interpretive 
artists; the ever present reality of crisis 
financing, and the lack of effective cen- 
tral sources of information and dia- 
logue. | . 


Federal government 


In 1963 almost all arts income, besides 
that from individual giving and earned 
sources, came from corporations and 
foundations. The National Endowment 
for the Arts. had not been established, 
and only a few states had instituted 
formal arts programs. Figures for gov- 
ernments at all levels must certainly 
have been low and were not specifically 
recorded. The Rockefeller panel esti- 
mated that foundations gave about 1.5 
percent of their total grants that year, or 
almost $12 million, to the performing 
arts. Corporate support was estimated 
to be about $20 million, or 3 percent of 
their total giving. The .actual figure 
would be slightly higher if visual arts 
and the few incipient government pro- 
grams were factored in. 

Recognizing that diversification was 
one way to increase substantially the 
funds available to the arts, the panel 
wrote, 


[we] stress the value of broadening the base 
of financial support. This can only be accom- 
plished if the organizations are imaginative 


and effective .. . and if the public is made’ 


fully aware of the significance of the work 
being done.? 


2. Ibid, p. 4. 
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While the panel reminded corpora- 
tions that a healthy cultural environment 
was clearly in their’ best interests, and 
foundations that the arts are a natural 
area for the bold and venturésome pro- 
jects for which foundations are designed, 
it was from government that the panel 
hoped for the most support. Although 
the history of the development of the 
National Endowment for the Arts, and 
the role of the Rockefeller panel, are 
beyond the scope of this assessment, the 
following quotation from the panel is 
telling of the period. 


More and more voices propose that the 
performing arts turn to the government for 
aid. They say very simply that the arts should 
be made far more widely available to the 
many than it is possible to make them by 
private support alone. It is therefore neces- 
sary to explore the present and potential 
roles of government in support for the arts.3 


Direct federal funding of the arts was 
unfolding as the panel’s report was 
released. The creation of the National 
Council on the Arts in 1964 was followed 
in 1965 by the establishment of the 
National Foundation on the Arts and 
Humanities, and its components, the 
National Endowment for the Arts (NEA) 
and the National Endowment for the 
Humanities (NEH). These acts gene- 
rated controversy, largely centered 
around the issue of the potential impact 
of government on the quality of the arts. 
The panel wrote, 


Perhaps an even greater danger of support 


- by any level of government is the encourage- 


ment of mediocrity. If public funds for the 
arts were spread among all the arts organiza- 


- tions regardless of quality . ... then improve- 


ment in the quality of the arts would be 
negligible—no matter how much is spent. _ 


3. Ibid., p. 112 
4. Ibid., p. 145. 
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TABLE 1 
NATIONAL ENDOWMENT FOR THE ARTS GRANTS EXPENDITURES 


1966 1968 1970 1972 
Millions. 
of dollars" 18 85 10.4 28 8 
Biennial 
percentage 
change +377 +23 


+176 


`~ 


1974 


59 6 


+107 
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1976 1978 1880 1982 1983 1984" 
813 1146 1424 1321 1313 1489 
+36 +41 +24 -7 -6 +13 





SOURCE. National Endowment for the Arts, Annual-reports 1966-84. 
NOTE: Table does not include administrative costs. - 


*Congressional appropriation. 


Although the debate on the role of the 
government in the arts was never settled, 
direct federal support grew rapidly. In 
1966 the NEA made grants totaling $1.8 
million, a figure that by 1980 had in- 
creased to $142.4 million, decreasing- 
somewhat in 1983 to $131.3 million, as 
shown in Table l: 


i State government 


~ 


Appropriations by state governments 


to the arts also increased rapidly. In. 


1963. only New York, North Carolina, 
and California had developed programs 
of arts funding. Spurred in part by the 
existence of the NEA, mandated by 
legislation to make block grants to the 
states, and in part by both a general 
awakening of interest by state legislators 
and a realization of the economic impact 
of the arts on local economies and 
tourism, in 1974 each state had an arts 
council supported by both NEA grants 
and legislative appropriations. As Table 
2 shows, funding increased from $2.7 

million in 1966 to $125 million in 1983. 


Local government ~ 


Although there are no national aggre- 
gate data for local government arts 
support, funds given by cities and towns 


may have increased at a rate similar to 
that of states. Data for local support 
have not been collected systematically 


_for many reasons, including differing 


accounting procedures, variation in defi- 
nitions used, and the lack of a centralized 
information source. It may be estimated, 
however, that there are over 2000 local 
arts councils, most of which receive 
municipal funds and make grants to - 
support a variety of local organizations. 
.A 1982 study of 24 large city arts 


agencies estimates that they spent ap- 

‘proximately $80 million in 1981.° While 
_ this figure may not be a reliable indicator 
` of total local giving, the study highlights 


the nature of. much city’support: 60 
percent Went to operate city-owned cul- 
tural facilities, usually museums. This is 
certainly the case in New York City, as 

operating expenses of city-owned mu- 
seums claim over 90 percent of the 
Department of Cultural Affairs’ budget. 


Indirect governmental ° 
support - 


Local support highlights the impor- 


-tance—and obscurity—of indirect gov- 


5. David Cwi, City Arts Support: Status and 
Issues (Baltimore: Cultural Policy Institute, 1982). 
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TABLE 2 
ARTS EXPENDITURES BY STATE GOVERNMENTS 


1966 1968 1970 1972 


Millions 
of dollars 2.7 6.7 7.7 24.1 
Biennial 


percentage 


change +153 +14 +214 


SOURCE: American Council for the Arts. 


ernmental funds and services for the 
arts. New York City itemizes energy as a 
form of support, and estimates its cost 
as 25 percent of its arts support for 1981. 
Federal and state support, other than 
the NEA and state arts agency totals, 
have not been estimated, although one 
may assume they are significant. The 
1979 edition of Cultural Directory: 
Federal Funds and Services for the Arts 
and Humanities lists over 300 programs 
of support.® Federal agencies such as the 
Departments of Commerce, Housing 
and Urban Development, Transporta- 
tion, and Energy do not have formal arts 
programs. However, there are staff who 
coordinate the arts activities of agencies. 
These programs, which include financial 
aid in the form of grants, contracts, 
commissions, and loans; employment 
and training; and management advice, 
information, and statistical data, were 
particularly substantial in the late 1970s. 


Foundations and 
corporations 


Giving by foundations and corpora- 


tions has increased from 1966 to 1982— 
both in terms of dollars and percentage 


6. Cultural Directory: Federal Funds and 
Services for the Arts and Humanities (Washing- 
ton, DC: Smithsonian Institution, 1980); this is 
the last volume of this book that was printed. 


1974 1976 1978 1980 1982 1983 
30.3 67.4 69.2 102.8 128.5 125.0 
+26 +89 +20 +49 +25 3 


of total giving—but is not comparable 
to the rate of government funding. 

Corporate giving increased from ap- 
proximately $24 million in 1966 to ap- 
proximately $336 million in 1982 or 
1300 percent—nearly 600 percent if infla- 
tion is considered.’ Overall corporate 
giving for the same period increased 
only about 260 percent, with support for 
the arts comprising about 3 percent of 
their total giving in 1966, and about 11 
percent in 1982, shown in Table 3. 

The Foundation Center-reports that 
foundation giving to the arts has in- 
creased from roughly $38 million in 
1966 to about $349 million in 1982, a 
jump of 950 percent. In 1966 the arts 
received about 2.6 percent of foundation 
giving; in 1982 the figure was 11.1 
percent; overall foundation giving had 
increased by about 110 percent, as shown 
in Table 4. 


The mix of 
funding sources 


Not only has there been tremendous 
growth in the amount of money given to 
the arts by government, foundations, 
and corporations, but there also has 
been a substantial change in the mix of 


7. Based on figures reported to the American 
Association of Fund Raising Counsel, Inc., by the 
Conference Board. 
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TABLE 3 


CORPORATE GIVING TO THE ARTS 
SSS SSS ee aa -aso 





Total Corporate Estimated Percentage 

Corporate Giving Giving to Arts of Total for Arts 
{millons of dollars) (millions of dollars) `’ i l 
1966 805 24 3 
1968 1005 50 5 
1970 797 40 5 
1972 1009 70 7 
1974 1200 96 8 
1976 ° 1487 134 - 9 
1978 2084 210 10.1 
1980 2359 257 10.9 
1981 2600 {est.) 309 11.9 
1982 2950 (est.) 


336 


11.4 


SOURCES: Business Committee for the Arts; American Association for Fund Raising Counsel, 


Inc., Conference Board. 


NOTE: Definitions of “the arts” may vary among these sources. 


TABLE 4 
FOUNDATION GIVING TO THE ARTS 


Total . Foundation | . Estimated Percentage 

Foundation Giving ‘Giving to Arts of Total for Arts 
(millions of dollars) ` ` (milllons of dollars) 

1966 ~ 1260 38 i 3.0 

1970 1900 114 6.0 

1973 2000 200 10.0 

1978. ; 1900 247 13.0 

1980 2810 289 10.3 

1981 - - 3060. (est.) 315. 10.3 

1982 3150 {est.) 349 11.1 





SOURCES: Foundation Center; American Association for Fund Raising Counsel, Inc. 

NOTE Due to the availability of new dats, the Foundation Center has recently revised upward 
data from 1976 to 1982. Jn 1981 this represents an Increase in reported foundation giving of 17 
percent, and shows. that- corporate.giving has not surpassed that of foundations, as was previously 


thought. 


these funds, as shown in Table 5. State 
and federal money, once representing 
about 5 percent of total contributions, 
now make up nearly 30 percent of arts 
giving. Foundations, which in 1966 led 
the field by giving 57 percent of all arts 
money, now account for about 37 per- 
cent of that total. The relative impor- 
tance of corporations has remained con- 
stant; since 1966 funding from that 


sector has ranged from about 25 to 36 
percent of the total. 


RANGE OF PURPOSE AND 
FOCUS OF ARTS FUNDING 


_ Given the dependence of the arts on 
government, foundation, and corporate 
sources, it is important to understand 
the range of purpose and focus of their 
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TABLE 5 
SUPPORT GIVEN TO THE ARTS, IN MILLIONS OF DOLLARS: 1963-82 
(percentage of total) 


1963 1966 

Foundations 12 38 
(35) (57) 

Corporations 20 24 
(59) (36) 

State government 1.5 2.7 
(4) (4) 

Federal government 5 1.8 
(1) (3) 

Total 34 66.5 





1970 1976 1980 1981 1982 
114 247 289 315{əst.) 349(est ) 
(66) {48) (36) (36) (37) 
40 134 257 309(est.) 336{est.) 
(23) (26) (33) {35} {36} 
7.7 57 103 114 129 
(5) (11} (13) (13) (16) 
10.4 81 142 147 132 
(6) (16) (18) (17) (14) 

172.4 519 791 885 946 


SOURCES 1963: The Rockefeller Panel, 1966-82: National Endowment for the Arts; Ameri- 
can Association for Fund Raising Counsel; Conference Board, Foundation Center. 


NOTE: Definitions of “tha arts” vary among individual funders and information centers. Aggre- 
gations of data should be viewed as an approximation more than fact; this is particularly the case 


when data are compared over time 


giving, and how this may have devel- 
oped. i ; 

Although it would be impossible to 
characterize the giving of groups as 


diverse as foundations, corporations,- 


and government programs in generic 
terms, similarity of purpose and struc- 
ture allow for comparison of like pro- 
grams. An analysis of the giving patterns 
and future plans of a broad range of 
private and corporate foundation pro- 
grams and corporate giving programs 
surveyed for this assessment sheds some 
light on general characteristics of each 
group, and their expectations for the 
future. 


-~ Foundations 


Foundations, which exist solely to 
foster education, scientific and cul- 
tural purposes, and which are restricted 
only by charter and board sentiment, 
are often afforded great latitude in which 
to operate. The Rockefeller panel noted 
this when it wrote that foundations are 
able to “give particular encouragement 


to the bold and the venturesome—an 
encouragement they are especially equip- 
ped to provide.” The response of a 
diverse group of foundations,’ however, 


8. The 226 corporate and private founda- 
tions surveyed between December 1982 and Feb- 
ruary 1983 were selected randomly from a group 
of arts funders provided by the Foundation Cen- 
ter. They were asked to supply information on a 
range of topics, including substantive area of arts 
giving; program rationales; dollar figures; pur- 
poses of grants; changes in program structure; 
grants to individuals; type of arts organizations 
supported; funding for the experimental or avant- 
garde, funding partnerships; and expectations for 
the future. Thirty rephed that they did not have an 
arts program; 20 rephed that due to a lack of staff 
they could not complete the questionnaire Of the 
remainder, 94-57 percent—replied. The respon- 
dent group is broad and encompasses foundations 
of ali sizes and locations: 13 percent make over $10 
million in grants per year; 16 percent make $5-10 
million in grants; 43 percent, $1-5 million in 
grants; and 29 percent make less than $1 million in 
grants. Surprisingly the respondent sample over- 
represents smaller foundations. The Foundation 
Center reports the following statistics for size of 
foundation grants. 16 percent of the foundations 
listed in the Foundation Directory make over $10 
mullion per year; 13 percent make $5-10 million, 56 
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would suggest that most do not operate 
in that way when giving to-the arts. 
Considering the purposes of foundation 
grants and the types of organizations 
funded, foundations—for many reasons, 
but particularly for lack of staff—tend 
not to fund artistic projects directly or 
emerging experimental work. 

The survey offered a range of possible 
funding options in the arts: general 
support; administrative/income devel- 
opment/capital expansion projects; 
direct funding for specific artistic pur- 
poses; arts services organizations; and 
the study of policy issues. Preliminary 
analysis of responses shows that only half 
the respondents have at some time or 
another, over the past 20 years, given 
direct support for an artistic effort. One- 
third have given money for general 
support, and the remainder—20 percent— 
have given exclusively for administrative 
costs or to service organizations. This 
apparent unwillingness to fund direct 
artistic costs is stronger among corpo- 
rate foundations: only one-third of cor- 
porate foundations have funded artistic 
projects, as opposed to 60 percent of the 
independent group. 

Although a hesitancy to fund art 
programs directly is not surprising, over 
the past 20 years an increasing number 
of both private and corporate founda- 
tions have begun funding non-art-re- 
lated activities, largely, it appears, at the 
cost of artistic projects. Of the 80 percent 
of survey respondents who have changed 
the format of their arts giving programs 
over the past 20 years, about 70 percent 


percent make $1-5 million, and 14 percent make 
less than $1 million. Fifty-two percent of respond- 
ents are located ın the 20 largest U.S. cities, and 48 
percent in smaller cities and towns The respond- 
ent population is somewhat biased toward large 
city foundations: 40 percent of those not respond- 
ing are located in big cities and 60 percent are not. 
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have begun funding non-performance 
projects. Data from the Foundation 


- Center support this trend, as shown in 


Table 6: between 1978 and 1981 total 
foundation giving to the arts increased 
by 68 percent. However, giving to what 
is labeled “general culture,” a broad 
category of which administrative /ser- 
vice support is a major component, 
increased by 450 percent. Arts profes- 
sionals. appear successful in securing 
foundation grants. 

Another indication of what may be 
called foundation cautiousness is the 
type of organization funded. When asked 
if their giving included any support for 
the avant-garde, only one-third respond- 
ed positively, and about one-half of 
these responses can be considered quali- 
fied. This group tends to consist of 
foundations with arts programs of over 
$150,000. The following statements of 
respondents not funding the avant-garde 
are illustrative: 

1. “Our directors prefer to support 
traditional art forms accepted and sup- 
ported. by the community.” 

2. “[We have] no money to waste as 
venture capital.” 

3. “[We] do not see [ourselves] as an 
arbiter of artistic taste for the commun- 
ity. Therefore, decisions regarding fund- 
ing in the arts tend to be made on the 
basis of management/ fiscal considera- 
tions rather than artistic merit.” 

4. “[The] risk [is] greater than [the] 
reward.” 

5. “No [we do not fund the avant- 
garde]. Grantees must meet require- 
ments of the IRS.” 

Similarly, when asked if they tend to 
support organizations of “proven repu- 
tation,” or “those of promise, but not 
established achievement,” 65 percent 
indicated that they support established 
organizations exclusively. 
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TABLE 6 
FOUNDATION GIVING TO ARTS AREAS 
(percentage increase from 1978-81) 


Art and architecture 


General culture—service organizations 


Media and communication 
Music : 
Theater and dance 


Total increase 


SOURCE: Foundation Center Data Bank. 


zations. 


Corporations 


In almost all areas of corporate giv- 
ing, the goal is to be widely recognized 
as a good citizen through efforts geared 
toward improving the overall environ- 
ment of corporate locations. The arts 
lend themselves well to these purposes: 
the arts can be highly visible, relatively 
noncontroversial, enjoyed or even par- 
ticipated in by employees and the pub- 
lic, and they are usually high on the 
public’s agenda. Corporate support repre- 
sented 36 percent of all giving to the arts 
in 1982. 

Similar to foundations, survey re- 
sponses indicate that corporations tend 
to hesitate to fund direct artistic costs or 
making grant decisions based on artistic 
criteria.? This reflects a sensitivity to 


9. The 97 corporate giving programs sur- 
veyed were selected randomly from those listed in 
Guide to Corporate Giving in the Arts, pubbshed 
by the American Council for the Arts. Nine replied 
that they did not give to the arts; of the remainder, 
38-43 percent—-rephed. Thirty-four percent of 
respondents give more than $3 million away each 
year, 24 percent give $1-3 million; 21 percent give 
$500,000-$1 milhon per year; and 21 percent give 
less than $500,000 per year. Fifty-one percent of the 
respondents are located in the 20 largest U.S. cit- 
ies, and 49 percent in smaller cities and towns. 
Respondents are biased toward large city pro- 
grams just as are foundation respondents. 40 per- 


NOTE. 66.2% of the overall increase went to the category General Culture Service Organi- 


staff inexperience in the arts. Most cor- 
porate grants are not for project sup- 
port, and perhaps reflecting a business 
bias, most support administrative pro- 
jects and service organizations. General 
support is given only by about one- 
third, and it would seem that usually the 
best-known local arts group receives 
corporate attention. 

Many corporations engage in forms 
of support other than the outright giving 
of money. In-kind services, donated 
materials and use of corporate facilities, 
purchases of art, and matching employee 
gifts are employed by at least one-half of 
the respondents. Many corporations 
choose to maximize an alternative meth- 
od of giving to the arts: considering 
grants as advertising efforts and treat- 
ing them as a business expense. This 
represents a growing area of support 
that is usually not included in dollar 
figures for corporate donations, an area 
that arts organizations should be aware 
of as they approach corporate grant 
makers. 

Major factors in how corporate giv- 
ing differs from foundation giving are 
the importance of the chief executive 
officer and the emphasis on local giving. 


cent of those not responding are located in big 


cities and 60 percent are not. 
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Although most. corporations tend to 
support established organizations, many 
also support amateur groups that en- 
courage employee. participation. Cor- 
porations in cities—usually with larger 


programs and staff—are more likely to. 
support newly established groups and ` 


‘the avant-garde. Indeed, of the 23 per- 
cent of all corporate programs that sup- 
port experimental work, roughly .65 
percent are located in large cities. 


Federal, state 
and local-government 


The impact of government support 
for the arts has been a center of con- 
troversy for the last 20 years. Although 


this is a complex issue, concern regis- 


tered by the Rockefeller panel in 1965 
highlights the question: 


Popularization in any realm often leads to a 
reduction of standards. In’ our effort to 
broaden the audience base, we must not be 
led to accept imitation as a substitute for 
creation, mediocrity as a stand-in for excel- 
lence. Democratization carries with it a peril 
for the arts. 1° l 


Government programs for the arts: 


exist; essentially, for three reasons: 


—to facilitate overall excellence in . 


"artistic creation and performance; 
—to increase public -access tothe 
arts; and ms . 

- —to nurture art forms that tend not 
to be funded’ by private SOUrces. 


Total direct state and federal support 


for these purposes has increased since 
1963 from perhaps $1. million to approx- 
imately $260 million i in. 1983." 


The purpose and focus of govern- . 


ment support for the_arts is very broad 


10. The Performing Arts, p. 207. 
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and beyond the scope of this assessment. 
To be sure, organizations ranging from 
the most established, to the avant-garde, 
to the ethnic and regional receive govern- — 
ment support. That support comes in 


many forms, ranging from matching 


capital expenditure programs to com- 
missioned experimental choreography. 
As government programs are funded 
by tax révenues, factors are considered 
in grant making that are not necessarily 


- considered by foundations and corpora- 


tions. This has led in part to intense 
competition for government funds by 
numerous groups. A resolution passed 
by the F orty-second Annual Conference 
of Mayors in 1974 makes this clear. 


That city- governments working together 


with the public at large shall help to effect a 
new national goal: “That no American shall 
be deprived of the opportunity to experience 


- (or to respond artistically to) the beauty in 


life by barrier of circumstance, . income, 
background, remoteness or race.” 


An example of this is consideration 


- of geographical location or “remote- 


ness.” The National Committee for Cul- 
tural Resources presents one argument 
when it states, 


-Although the árts are nationwide in scope, 


and although even small communities have 
their own arts organizations, there is a strong 
tendency toward centralization of the arts in 


‘the larger cities. This makes some of the arts 


inaccessible, both geographically and eco- 


: nomically, to large numbers of people.!! 


The contradictory argument is made 


ina 1980 report entitled Public and Pri- 
vate Support for the Arts in New York 
City. Concerning federal panne, the 


lee takes note of 


m 


CI, National Report on ‘the Arts (New York 
National Committee for Cultural Resources, 


_ 1976), p. 25. 
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[the] increase in political pressure, as con- 
gressmen and senators... . look for support 
for their constituents—support that is based 
on geographic distinctions, not simply artis- 
tic merit. As far as New York City and New 
York State are concerned, this has meant 
that a decreasing portion of Endowment 
support has been coming here over the past 


few years... - 


with more and smaller grants, the impact of 
the program might well be dissipated. ... . 


emerging arts. organizations of quality, 
wherever they are located, deserve encour- 
agement and financial support, but those 
organizations that serve strictly local audi- 
ences should be first supported by their own 
communities. !2 

Each factor in government decision mak- 
ing involves its own set of arguments 
and factions. One outgrowth of this is 
what some have referred to as politiciza- 
tion of the arts. As Public and Private 
Support states, “an increasing number of 
arts organizations have begun to look to 
the political process for .. . means of 
support.” . . 


Development of the 
service sector 


An additional result of government 
funding, states a report published by the 
Center for Arts Information, has been 


a sudden growth in the nonprofit arts field in 
the United States. “Arts administration” has 
now emerged as a recognized profession. 
The arts service field has directly paralleled 
this growth.!3 


12. Public and Private Support for the Arts in 
New York City (New York. Cultural Assistance 
Center, 1980), pp 115-17. 

13 Ellen Thurston, A Prelimmary Survey and 
- Study of Management Assistance Programs (New 
York: Center for Arts Information, 1979), p. 7. 
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The arts service field has indeed par- 
alleled -this growth. The number of or- 
ganizations may number over 500 nation- 
wide, with probably 100 or so’based in 
New York City. The range of services 
provided by the group is very diverse— 
fund raising, management help, coordi- 
nation of volunteers, and information. 
In addition, many groups serve special 
constituencies, and look after the inter- 
ests of a particular type of arts organiza- 
tion. 

The potential importance for such a 
sector was recognized by the Rocke- 
feller panel in 1965 when it noted that 


there is a need for the creation of new organi- 
zations .. . a wide variety of service and 
information organizations is necessary to 
collect statistics and to provide guidance on 
the general direction of growth and change, 
and to bring together those responsible for 
the direction of arts organizations to ex- 
change ideas about the solution of common 
problems, !4 


Funding for the service sector has 
apparently been plentiful. Although data 
are incomplete with regard to the funds 
available to this sector, as they are for 
the arts overall, foundations and govern- 
ments have increased their funding for 
this group. Foundation funds for the 
category “general culture,” of which 
service organizations are a large com- 
ponent, increased 450 percent between 
1978 and 1981, as compared to an 
increase of 68 percent for total founda- 
tion arts giving. This comprises one- 
third of foundation funds to the arts. 
Although available figures for corporate 


- giving are not itemized, survey responses 


would suggest strong corporate support 
for these purposes. The NEA has been 


_ 14. The Performing Arts, p. 15. 
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supporting this group, largely, through 


` its Services to the Field Program, which 
represents about 7,to 10 percent of its 
. budget. It would appear that this service 
sector is an entrenched part of the arts 
community in the United States. 


-CONCLUSIONS AND PROSPECTS 
FOR THE FUTURE 


In considering the.overall condition 
of the arts universe, and the changes that 
. have occurred over the past 20 years, 
one is struck by the tremendous increase 
in public ‘interest in the arts, in the 
number of arts organizations, and in the 
number of dollars given for artistic pur- 


poses. A closer examination of the three . 


major sources of funds is necessary to 


appreciate the full scope of the increase ' 


in funding.” _ 

Foundations, although possessing the 
potential for bold and venturesome giv- 
ing, have acted cautiously in the arts 
area. The results of a survey.conducted 
for this -assessment indicate that only 
one-half fund direct project costs; most 
fund, to one extent or another, adminis-. 
trative projects and service organiza- 
tions. Furthermore, only one-third of 
the group fund avant-garde activities or 


newly emerging groups. Foundation: 


funds represent about 35 percent of total 
money received by arts organizations, 
-~ down from‘about 60 percent in 1966. 
Corporate giving programs, geared 
to preseriting the corporation as a good 
citizen, tend to reflect the interests and 
taste of the community that the corpora- 
tion hopes to influence. The survey data- 
show that most corporations fund non- 


performance-related costs and are not 


inclined to support the avant-garde or 
emerging organizations. Corporations 
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provide a major portion of arts funding— 
approximately 36 percent, which, al- 
though there was a proportional drop in 
the early 1970s, has remained constant 
over the period under review. 

The aims of government funding for 
the arts, on both state and federal levels, 
which is supported- by tax revenue and 
tied to the political process, has gener- 
ated controversy fortwo decades. Some 
claim that the general purposes of pro- 
‘moting excellence are in contradiction 
to promoting less recognized art forms 
and expanding the overall arts audience. 
Funding criteria include nonartistic or 
institutional considerations. Total direct 
government funds make up about 30 
percent of the total; up from 7 percent in 
1966. Giving by local government and 
the indirect state and federal services 
and funds are probably an important, 
somewhat hidden, source of arts sup- 
port. l 

„An outgrowth of both the need for 
management advice and the politiciza- 
tion of the arts, has been the emergence 
of the service organization. Although 
not serving the full need as a central 
source of information and dialogue, the 
service sector claims an increasing share 
of arts.funding. 

Predicting future patterns of grant 
makers is imprecise at best, but survey 
responses shed light on short-term pros- 
pects. Will the trend for foundations 
and corporations to devote increasing 
portions of their funds tothe arts con- 
tinue? 

The prospects for increased founda- 
tion funding ofthe arts in the short term 
probably are not bright. Respondents 
were asked to give dollar figures. for 
their arts giving for the years 1964, 1970, 
1976, 1979, 1980, 1981, and 1982 and 
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estimates for 1983. From those figures it 
is clear that a full 50 percent gave their 
largest amount during 1981 or before. 
Only 20 percent of the respondents 
intend specifically to increase their giv- 
ing to the arts in 1983. The overwhelm- 
ing reason cited for this is perceived 
greater need in social service, education, 
and health areas. It appears that many 
foundations consider the arts something 


of aluxury in the face of intense compet- 


ing demands. 

Responses from corporate giving pro- 
grams present a different picture. About 
75 percent of the respondents plan to 
increase their giving to the arts in 1983. 
This response is tempered, however, as 
nearly 60 percent of respondents replied 
in a somewhat negative fashion when 
they were asked for their “own personal 
sense for the future of [overall] corpo- 
rate support for the arts.” The following 
quotation is illustrative: “[ We] anticipate 
that the bulk of our contribution dollar 
will go to welfare organizations. Quality 
of life is important, but basic human 
needs must be met first.” 

It also appears that corporate giving 
programs may become increasingly cau- 
tious, as these responses indicate. 

1. “Corporate support will tend to be 
more and more restricted to established 
major institutions—recession environ- 
ment works against creative and origi- 
nal new funding in favor of greater 
assumed community social needs.” 

2. “Corporations will be more con- 
cerned to receive direct public recogni- 
tion... the ‘community good’ will no 
longer be a reason that is easily con- 
doned by shareholders.” 

3. “Corporations are going to closely 
scrutinize the nonprofit organiza- 
tions... small inefficient organizations 
will not survive and community impact 
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will be an important ingredient in review- 
ing requests for corporate funding.” 

4. “(There should be] more focus on 
good management and possibilities for 
earned income.” 

The most important factor determin- 
ing the level of corporate contributions 
is corporate profits. This may, in fact, 
explain the large number of respondents 
who, although able to increase giving in 
1983, expressed doubts about the future. 
In fact, as the following quotation makes 
clear, an unknown, but probably not 
insignificant, number -of corporations 
have sharply reduced or ceased their giv- 
ing programs. 


[we] recently reported [our] second consecu- 
tive loss year. Since funding of our contribu- 
tions program is based on a percentage of 
pretax earnings for the prior year, we have 
been extremely limited in considering con- 
tributions to the arts as well as social and 
educational programs. 


In considering overall corporate sup- 
port for the arts, survey data show that 
while corporate giving programs plan to 
Increase support for the arts, data on 
corporate foundations indicate that they 
are not going to increase support. 

Current political pressures on fed- 
eral, state, and local governments to 
reduce deficits will probably preclude 
large increases in government support 
for the arts and may lead to decreases, 
particularly in the form of indirect sup- 
port. Although the NEA’s budget was 
cut by approximately 10 percent in 
1982, the reduction in 1983 was only 1 
percent. Indeed there will probably be 
an increase in 1984 in direct federal sup- 
port in the arts, as the congressional 
appropriation for the agency for 1984 
shows a 13 percent rise over the 1983 
level. Congress apparently has decided 
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that Endowment funds are worth fight- 
ing for, and, given the relatively small 
amount A Sere and great public sup- 
port, the ) ministration has decided not 
to continue early attempts to cut the arts 
budget in al 

One may look forward to an increase 


in overall |state arts support. Figures: 


recently released by the National Asso- 
ciation of State Arts Agencies estimated 
that total state giving will increase about 
9.5 percent for 1984. 

It is very difficult to gauge geal arts 
giving. Taking into consideration the 
financial state of many municipalities, 
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however, prospects for greatly increased 


funding are dim. Any cuts that are to be 
made in local giving will most likely be 
reflected not in operational budgets for 
city-owned arts facilities, but in grant 
programs to arts organizations. 

It seems clear that the fear that gov- 
ernment support for the arts would be 
slashed has been unfounded. In fact, the 
arts may enjoy slightly increased sup- 
port from government sources in the 
short term and, perhaps if the case for 
the arts can be made well enough, 
greatly increased support in the long 
term. 
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CASTLE, EMERY N and KENZO HEMMI, 
eds., with Sally A. Skillings. U.S.-Japa- 
nese Agricultural Trade Relations. Pp. 
xvii, 436. Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity Press, 1982. $35.00. Paperbound, 
$14.95. 


_ This is a very useful, highly integrated, 
and valuable contribution to the overall 
analysis of U.S.-Japan relations. Not only 
scholarly and well written, the book 1s also 
timely, particularly in view of intense foreign 
demands of wider access to Japan’s agricul- 
tural market and the unabating urges to 
make greater efforts to open Japan for key 
farm products, especially beef and oranges, 
for which the United States is strongly 
demanding import liberalization, and against 
which Japan’s powerful Ministry of Agniul- 
ture, Forestry, and Fisheries argues that 
there 1s a limit to what it can do. This work 
succeeds admirably in dispelling some of the 
crudest assumptions of Japanese intransi- 
gence and American aggressiveness in agri- 
cultural trade. 

This volume, written by a team made up 
of several American and Japanese contribu- 
tors, is probably the most systematic and 
penetrating comparative study yet completed 
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on this important topic. The work’s underly- 
ing premise is that the two agricultural econ- 
omues are basically complementary and inter- 
dependent, yet not without vexing aspects, 
which have led to misperceptions in Japan 
and the United States. 

Part I offers an overview of U.S.-Japanese 
agricultural trade problems, an outline of the 
editors’ policy prescriptions, as well as a dis- 
cussion of the world food situation and the 
prospects in general. Part 2 analyzes the gen- 
eral domestic setting of agriculture and agri- 
cultural policy in Japan and the United 
States. Part 3 presents a detailed study of 
each Japanese and American agricultural 
policymaking, and examunes their linkage to 
the overall bilateral relationship. Finally 
Part 4 deals with the basic components and 
dynamics of U.S.-Japanese agricultural inter- 
dependence. 

One of the major strengths of this volume 
lies ın 1ts analytical framework, which helps 
immensely in the understanding of the com- 
plexities and intricacies surrounding U.S.- 
Japanese agricultural trade. Indeed the entire 
work is resolutely comparative in its concep- 
tion and presentation; Japanese and Ameri- 
can contributions are mutually reinforcing 
and complementary. Rather than merely 
recording national differences, the work as a 
whole explains a great deal about similarities 
of Japanese and American politicoeconomic 
forces, their institutional arrangements, or- 
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ganization, and processes; and their impact 
on the agenda setting of agricultural policy 
and trade, all of which adds intrinsic value 
to this cross-Pacific endeavor. 

Some minor critical remarks seem in 
place. For one, the Liberal Democratic Party 
has been in power continually since 1955 and 
not, as the book states, 1948. More impor- 
tant, the pursuit of common interest and 
similar world objectives should not be extra- 
polated from the basic complementariness of 
the two agricultural economies. No doubt 
Japan and the United States are close in a 
political, security, and economic sense, but, 
as this volume clearly shows, they are still far 
apart in terms of their agricultural trade 
preferences and policies, which, by and large, 
may be seen as a function of Japan’s food 
scarcity dilemma and the fundamental dif- 
ferences between Japan’s position on the 
world’s future food situation and policy, and 
that of the United States. 

This notwithstanding it 1s hoped this 
important work gets the attention it deserves 
by specialists and nonspecialists alike. 

WALTER ARNOLD 

Miami University 

Oxford 

Ohio 


CROSS, HARRY E and JAMES A.SANDOS 
Across the Border: Rural Development 
in Mexico and Recent Migration to the 
United States. Pp. xix, 198 Berkeley: 
Institute of Governmental Studies,. Uni- 
versity of California, 1981. $12.00. 


Cross and Sandos have written a generally 
informative, accessible, and sensible book 
on Mexican-U.S. migration. They provide 
good historical perspectives, particularly re- 
garding the Mexican sending region—not 
surprising, since both authors are historians 
with previous work on Mexico. They usually 
show sensitivity to data problems, which are 
very important to recognize in order to have 
any hope of understanding the activities and 
impacts of illegal immigrants; for example, 
data collected on legal migrants within a 
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day or two of entry may not provide much 
insight about the longer-run activities and 
impact of illegal immigrants. Cross and 
Sandos often are reasonable ın their use of 
simple economic models to gain insight in 
the face of incomplete information. 

The book is organized into three parts. 
The first part—the first five chapters—pro- 
vides historical context on the sending and 
receiving regions, the sizes and composition 
of the migratory flows, and the major Mexi- 
can and U.S. policies that have affected the 
migratory flows. Focus is on the dominant 
sending region constituted by the poor rural 
areas of the five north central—not border— 
states of Durango, Guanajuato, Jalisco, 
Michoacan, San Luis Potosi, and Zacatecas. 
Gross and Sandos survey historical devel- 
opments from 1880 on, with emphasis on the 
severe dislocations experienced during the 
revolution (1913-20) and the religious upris- 
ing of the Cnsteros (1926-29); the limitations 
of land reform, biases of the green revolution 
in agriculture in favor of irrigated wheat 
cultivation—and, thus, relatively against 
poorer dryland maize producers; and the 
nature of agricultural price policies. 

While much of the discussion is plausible, 
at times Cross and Sandos’s explanations 
seem only to push questions back one step. 
For example, in the postrevolutionary period, 
they claim; Aaciendas cut drastically their 
permanent labor force to rely on sharecrop- 
ping and renting in order to shift some of the 
investment and risk burden to peasant farm- 
ers, while at the same time labor supply ex- 
panded rapidly due to accelerated population 
growth. But why did the advantages of 
investment and risk sharing come into exist- 
ence only after the revolution? And why did 
population growth rates double? 

The second part, Chapter 6, considers the 
contemporary impact of illegal Mexican 
migration on the United States. This chapter 
primarily is comprised of a thoughtful sur- 
vey of previous studies relating to the size of 
illegal Mexican immigration, with numbers 
in the mid- 1970s estimated to be ın the two to 
five million range; the labor market impact, 
with conclusions dependent upon assump- 
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tions about the extent of substitution- of 
lower-priced migrant labor for higher-priced 
citizen labor; and participation in income 
taxes, social security, welfare benefits, unem- 
ployment compensation, and education and 
health facilities, with estimates varying wide- 
ly, but suggesting a strong positive associa- 
tion with duration of stay. 

The third part, Chapter 7, makes ae 
proposals. For the United States, Cross and 
Sandos recommend a five-year program to 
admit migrants on one-year temporary visas— 
subject to health, literacy, and age require- 
ments, and a $300 deposit refundable upon 
exit within a year—with visa holders bası- 
cally incurring rights and responsibilities 
comparable to those of citizens. The ratio- 
nale for this proposal ts that while there are 
no likely changes that will reduce sharply the 
immigration in the near term, such a proce- 
dure would permit acquisition of more relia- 
ble information about the phenomenon and 
a sounder basis for policy at a later time. For 
Mexico they recommend increased rural 
employment opportunities and other poli- 
cies that would direct more resources to the 
lower end of the income distribution. The 
details of their recommendation, however, 
are not unquestionable. For example, they 
claim that “at the very least, the price of 
maize should reflect the cost of maize farm- 
ing” and that “for small farmers, credit is the 
greatest single stimulus to agricultural inno- 
vations.” But the pricing recommendation 1s 
ambiguous or a recipe for disaster. For 
example, should the price of maize be suffi- 
cient to cover cultivation costs ın the desert? 
And the role of credit as a magic stimulus is a 
myth that long has been discarded by most 
scholars of developing agriculture. Finally, 
they presume that it is in the Mexican 
government’s interest to cooperate in lessen- 
ing migratory flows, but it may not be, par- 
ticularly in periods of substantial readjust- 
ment such as the de la Madrid administration 
faced upon its inauguration. 

Despite some questions about some di- 
mensions of the analysis, I recommend this 
book to those interested in Mexican history 
and development, U.S. labor markets and 
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social service demands—particularly in the 
Southwest— Mexicah-U.S. relations, and in- 
ternational migration. 
JERE R. BEHRMAN 
University of Pennsylvania 
Philadelphia 


MITCHELL, C. R. The Structure of Interna- 
tional Conflict. Pp. 355. New York: St. 
Martin’s Press, 1981. $35.00. 


The Structure of International Conflict 
was written to be a comprehensive introduc- 
tion to conflict research, primarily intended 
for undergraduates in the soctal sciences. 
Although the primary focus is on conflict 
among nation states, the book is based on 
the assumption that conflict among human 
beings, groups of humans, and human organ- 
izations is a generic phenomenon, such that 
there are similarities among conflicts at the 
various levels. As with a medical textbook 
concerning a disease,. Mitchell’s clear pur- 
pose is to suggest how conflict can be 
resolved or at least contained and managed. 
He summarizes previously published research 
findings and theones of others; his contribu- 
tion is synthesis rather than new ideas or 
findings. The book is a good summary of the 
state of knowledge in the field. 

Criticisms of this book are thus more 
directed toward the state of knowledge in the 
field of conflict research than at the book 
itself: that the book is in some measure ‘un- 
satisfying ıs more the fault of the field than of 
the author. It is full of maxims about the 
sources of conflict, how conflicts develop, 
and methods for resolving or managing and 
containing conflicts. There can be no ques- 
tion that the understanding of all of these 
matters is more substantial and more syste- 
matic than it was before conflict research 
became a popular field. Yet the book con- 
tains very, few solidly based generalizations 
about the conditions under which the vari-. 
ous maxims might apply. This is especially 
troublesome since several of the maxims 
suggest contradictory courses of action. For 
example, threats may increase the willing- 
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ness of an 
may also have exactly the opposite effect. 
Until more is known about the circumstan- 
ces in which fas several maxims are likely to 
be applicable, even though the potentialities 
of conflicts may be clearer, little practical 
guidance will have been provided concerning 
the courses of action that should be chosen. 

Another problem with the book is the 
implicit overniding goal of conflict resolu- 
tion. In the nuclear-missile era, when unpre- 
cedented andjunimaginable destruction could 
be the consequence of:international conflict, 
this goal is widely shared, but it ıs not the 
only goal either of those who seek to preserve 
the existing distribution of values or of those 
who aspire to change 'this distribution. The 
book seldomideals with these other goals and 
consequently seems disembodied from the 
reality of conflict. onde 

Perhaps these flaws are conditions of the 
progress conflict research has made. Cor- 
recting them; however, will be the precondi- 
tion 1f conflict research is to make the contri- 
bution to which its practitioners aspire. The 
Structure of International Conflict accu- 
rately reflects both the progress and the 


shortcomings of the field. i : 
HAROLD K JACOBSON 
University of Michigan 


Ann Arbor 
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ONEAL, JOHN R. Foreign Policy Making in 
Times of Crisis. Pp. ix, 358. Columbus: 
Ohio Stat University Press, 1982. $27.50. 


International crises are spectacular and 
perhaps unique events. Some can change the 
course of world history; and almost by defi- 
nition crises can have substantial impacts for 
either good OF ill upon the nations involved. 
An attempt to understand the dynamics of 
crisis behavio , therefore, could yield impor- 
tant results both for, explaining nations’ 
activities in the international arena, and for 
developing policy prescriptions about how 
to handle crisis situations. In this book John 
R. Oneal, a [political science professor at 


versary to negotiate, but they- 
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Vanderbilt, presents three historical case 
studies of international crises. He argues that 
while crises present direct threats to a state’s 
interests and perhaps even to its existence, 
they also create an opportunity for innova- 
tive decisions and institutional changes that 
are ordinarily not possible in the humdrum 
world of incremental policymaking. Thus he 
chronicles three crises ın the hope that an 
understanding of them might suggest better 
means for handling future international up- 
heavals. 

The case studies concern the Truman 
administration’s response to three major 
instances of perceived Soviet aggression dur- 
ing the opening of the Cold War: (1) the 
reluctance of Soviet forces.to withdraw from 
northern Iran after World War II; (2) the 
rising fortunes of the communists in the 
Greek Civil War in late 1946 and early 1947; 
and (3) the Berlin blockade. Each of three 
crises is déscribed historically in terms of 
three phases: destabilization, the central 
phase of decision-and response, and restabi- 
lization. 

The crises are then analyzed according to 
their impact on four theoretical variables. 
The-first is the prevalent image of the enemy. 
Iran and the Greek Civil War changed Amer- 
ican perceptions of the USSR quite signifi- 
cantly, as the Soviets came to be viewed as 
implacable enemies on the verge of initiating 
a major military confrontation. The Berlin 


_ blockade, in contrast, changed images in the 


opposite direction, suggesting a Soviet reluc- 
tance to set off armed combat. The goals of 
the United States toward the Soviet Union, 
such as the development of military con- 
tainment and nonmilitary policies designed 
to rebuild the West, form the second dimen- 
sion. The third variable is change in decision- 
making coalitions and participants; and 
Oneal charts the ups and downs of various 
political figures, although some of these per- 
sonnel changes seem only marginally related 
to the crises themselves. Finally, crises can 
also stimulate changes in organizational 
structure. The onset of the Cold- War and 


- America’s growing involvement in interna- 


tional affairs stimulated the growth of coor- 
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dinating bodies in the foreign policymaking 
realm, such as a unified Department of 
Defense and the National Security Agency. 
The book concludes with a balanced assess- 
ment of the efficiency and effectiveness of 
U.S. policymaking during these crises and 
with an attempt to draw implications from 
the case studies for making decisions under 
crisis conditions. 

This book has done a laudable job of 
integrating historical description with theo- 
retical and conceptual analysis to help our 
understanding of crisis behavior. The study 
still could be extended in several ways. First, 
a much wider variety of cases would obvi- 
ously be necessary to support broad general- 
izations. Second, the observation that crises 
generate a need for policy coordination and 
oversight could be applied to explain the 
growing power of irregulars in American 
foreign policymaking at the expense of regu- 
lar bureaucracies and agencies. Third, 
Oneal’s conclusions about ways for better 
" processing information and evaluating op- 
tions during crises seem somewhat timid in 
view of his goal to “suggest how these con- 
frontations might best be managed so that 
war can be avoided.” Insum, Foreign Policy 
Making in Times of Crisis 1s a sold piece of 
research and suggests several paths for future 
study concerning this important topic. 

CAL CLARK 

University of Wyoming 

Laramie 
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AFRICA, ASIA, AND 
LATIN AMERICA 


BRAUN, OTTO A Comintern Agent in China, 
1932-1939. Translated by Jeanne Moore. 
Pp. xii, 278. Stanford, CA: Stanford 
University Press, 1982. $25.00. l 


Otto Braun’s memoirs of the Long March, 
now available for the first time in a fine 
English translation, are an important addı- 
tion to the literature on Mao Tse-tung and 
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the rise of Chinese communism. A German 
Comintern agent, he was the only westerner 
to accompany the Communists from Kiangsi 
to Shensi and to-witness the rise of Mao to 
party leadership. Identified in the West only 
in the late sixties, he published his memoirs 
in book form in German a decade ago, 
shortly before his-death. 

The initial reaction to this nch and ab- 
sorbing book may be incredulity—that the 
phantom China expert has struck again from 
the Honolulu jail. For Braun’s daily asso- 
ciates were the great, near-great, or ex-great 
of Chinese communism—Chou En-lai, Chu 
Teh, Mao Tse-tung, Lin Piao, Chiang Ch'ing 
-—-and their names dot these pages with 
heady regularity. This, however, is not a 
document designed to drop names, for Braun 
was at best a truculent and disapproving 
observer of the making of some important 
Chinese and world history. 

Braun was nothing if not the perfect 
Comintern agent. Cut off from Moscow and 
instructions during the whole journey, he 
never wavered in loyalty or purpose, and 
indeed, in the 30 years between the experience 
and the writing, seems not to have given an 
inch In his words, 


all my life I have considered the touchstone of 
every Communist, regardless of nationality or 
situation, to be his posture towards the Soviet 
Union. I let myself be guided by this ın China and 
always championed the interests of the Soviet 
people (which are embodied 1n the policies of the 
Soviet government). . I believe | can say with 
satisfaction that I have withstood thus test. 


This bias permeates his every word; and 
although it does nothing to diminish the 
value of his memoirs, it makes him seem an 
odd robot of the precomputer age, whose 
mindset was locked into place very early and 
quite permanently. The contrast with the 
pragmatism and flexibility of most of his 
companions on the march is stark, and itis of 
course that very pragmatism and flexibility 
that he saw as absolute evils. 

Braun’s account of the march 1s nearly 
impersonal, although the rigors must have 
been even more excruciating for the wes- 
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terner than~ for. his Chinese companions. 


Only an occasional reference to sleeping ina 
squatting ‘position to avoid freezing, or-to 


feet too infected for walking shows that the ~ 


robot was human. His view 1s wholly politi- 
cal and ideological; it delineates the failure of 


Chinese communism to follow Comintern: 


_ directives to cooperate with Chiang’ K’ai- 
shek in a true United Front and thus protect 
the motherland of communism from the 
Japanese threat. Mao 1s the villain; .and 
Braun’s Mao is a petty one indeed, moved 
only by personal ambition, void of-principle 
or true ideological underpinning. His-mem- 


oirs end, of course, before Maoism moved to ` 
real success, so there i is no reason for acknowl- - 


edgement that the long string of ideological 

faults and failures that he catalogs added up 

in the end to dramatic victory. © 
“Strangely, Braun’s undeviating perspec- 


tive makes him almost as-fascinating as his 


account of the march. Together Comintern 
agent and Long March provide a compelling 
document with a place in the basic biblio- 
graphy of Macism. Thanks to Stanford for 
magng it easily available. 
" | R.KENT LANCASTER, ` 

Goucher College uae 8 

Towson L EP 46 7 
-. Maryland -><= -o -, l 
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CHALIAND, GÉRARD, ed. Guerilla Straie- 
gies: An Historical Anthology from the 
_ Long March-to Afghanistan. Pp. xii, 353. 
- Berkeley: Danversity of California; 1982. 
$28.50. - ` 


Guerilla warfare i is not new in the history f 


of miltary—and_- indeed, more accurately, 
political—conflict. Guerilla movements ın 
all of their aspects have been quite well stu- 


died, from insurgency to counternsurgency, = 


-through political mobilization, military. stra- 
_ tepzy, and so on. Chaliand gives us ın this 


-anthology an overview*of modern guerilla 


strategies, from the Long March (1934-35) to 


current- opšrations in Afghanistan. In his- 


„own words, this book is concerned “less with 
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_ the history and more with the strategy of this, 


kind-of war, analyzing its underlying princi- ` 
ples and their connection with the ultimate ~ 


“goal, -political change.” The book begins 


with a 30-page introduction in which Chali- 


_ „and offers an assortment of sometimes super- 


ficial, and at other times sharp, observations 


‘about the nature and conditions of guerilla— 


or what-he also.calls “revolutionary”—war- 
fare. He also draws the lessons it teaches and 
comments on the types of counterinsurgency 
movements that it- generates in the opposi- 


. tion. The introduction ‘is. followed by 300 


pages of excerpts grouped into “Stories” 
narrated by participants ın the struggles, and 
“Analyses” drawn up by P and 
witnesses.. 
Reading the excerpts in the “Stories” 

category, I wondered at times about the basis 
of Chaliand’s choices. As he states in the 
introduction, “with the exception of a few 
classic pages, the texts that follow are gener- 
ally -not very ‘well known. Mahy are pub- 
lished here for the first time in English.” I fail 
to see the usefulness of many of these texts, 
and to publish them for the first time in 
English does -not - necessarily justify their’ 


_ presence inthis anthology. 


For example, I cannot see how 15 pages 


_ from a 1948 work by Camulle Rougeron 
- could: give us anything new concerning the 
_ “historical dimension, of guerilla warfare,” 


even if Rougeron was “one of the major 


-- French theoreticians of the past few decades.” 
-As for the building up of-the Chinese Peo- 


ple’s Libération Army during- the Yenan 
period, is there no better source than the 10 
pages from Agnes Smedley’s biography of 


Chu Feh? The “Story of a Guerilla in Alge- 


ria” is well written but does not tell much of 
anything about the National Liberation 
Front. Moreover, except for its last senténce, 
the entire text by B. Fall simply does not 


. seem to belong ın this anthology. After des- 


cribing at length the. French mop-up opera- 
tion along the famous Street--without Joy, 


- Fall concludes that no.operation against the 


enemy. could be successful-unless “the pro- 


i portion ‘of attackers to.defenders-was IS tol 


oreven 20 to 1, for the enemy had in its favor 
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an intimate knowledge of the terrain, the 
advantage of defensive organization, and the 
sympathy of the population.” The other 
excerpt concerning the Franco-Vietnamese 
war comes from “a sympathetic but inde- 
pendent observer,” and is “also the only tes- 
timony not published through the regular 
Vietnamese propaganda service.” And so. 
What is wrong with propaganda? A judi- 
cious use of a propaganda piece could have 
introduced us to another dimension of revo- 
lutionary warfare. Does not Chaliand him- 
self assert that “propaganda has been an 
important aspect of their [nationalist move- 
ments] struggle”? 

The reasons behind the selection of the 
texts in the “Analyses” category are more 
apparent, and better founded. The excerpts 
themselves are interesting, some because 
they are of recent vintage, such as the piece 
written by Chaliand about Afghanistan in 
1980; others because they are analytically 
incisive, such as the piece by Eqbal Ahmad, 
or because they convey a note of authentic- 
ity, such as the autocriticisms of H. Bejar for 
the failure of the guerillas in Peru, and of 
Aby Ayad for Al Fatah’s crucial mistakes. 

I am an admirer of Gérard Chaliand’s 
earlier writings. I am disappointed by this 
anthology. 

TRUONG BUU LAM 

University of Hawaii 

Honolulu 


DEEB, MARIUS K. and MARY JANE DEEB 
Libya Since the Revolution: Aspects of 
Social and Political Development. Pp. xi, 
156. New York: Praeger, 1982. $21.95 


Colonel Muammar al Qadhdhaffi has 
ruled Libya for more than a decade. His 
radical approach to foreign policy and Lib- 
ya’s role as a major petroleum exporter have 
preoccupied our interests and also obscured 
our understanding of the changes in Libyan 
economy, polity, and society that have taken 
place since 1969. Marius K. Deeb and Mary 
Jane Deeb have attempted to fill this void by 
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analyzing those aspects'of the structure, 
institutions, ideology, and foreign policy of 
Libya that, in their judgment, have under- 
gone the greatest change since the revolution 
yet have received the least attention ın schol- 
arly works. They have selected six aspects of 
development, ranging from general issues of 
rapid urbanization and educational reform 
to the social emancipation of Libyan women, 
the role of Islam in Libyan politics, the socio- 
economic basis of the revolution, and Libya’s 
Arab policy. In each case they have tried to 
analyze the relationship between traditional 
Libyan structures, institutions, and values 
and the policy of the state. 

The book falls short of all its promises. 
The analyses of the six aspects of develop- 
ment vary in length and quality. The treat- 
ment of the general issues ıs the most disap- 
pointing. The analysis of rapid urbanization, 
which focuses too narrowly on the Tripoh 
region, is of little use in understanding fun- 
damental problems of population distribu- 
tion in Libya. The chapter on education 
chronicles educational change in a clinical 
manner, with nearly as much space devoted 
to education prior to 1969 as to changes in 
the past decade. By contrast, the analysis of 
the emancipation of Libyan women 1s a tho- 
rough and incisive treatment of the dilemma 
that they face in a society that continues to 
expand opportunities for them while holding 
back achievement. The remaining sections 
are a political analysis of Qadhdhaffi’s efforts 
to construct radical ideologies of popular 
democracy and precapitalist socialism, and 
to translate them into domestic socioeco- 
nomic policies and foreign policies toward 
other Arab states. These sections are particu- 
larly useful in explaining the way in which 
conflicts with fundamentalist Islam and tra- 
ditional socioeconomic and political systems 
of tribal nomadism and small provincial 
towns are reconciled with the influence of 
wealth from petroleum and western technol- 
ogy in Libya. 

Deeb and Deeb state that understanding 
the interrelationships among the major as- 
pects of Libyan development is necessary to 
understanding economic, social, and politi- 
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cal change since the revolution. Yet they 
rarely meet their responsibulity to define and 
explain these relationships, perhaps depend- 
ing on the reader’s ingenuity or some other 
knowledge of Libyan affairs to provide the 
links. The kook ends on page 139 without the 
benefit of either a summary or a conclusion. 
In this sense the authors, who are obviously 
well informed about their subject, are also 
presumptuous. 
GARY L FOWLER 
University of Ilinois 
Chicago 


KEESING, R M Kwaio Religion. Pp. xi, 257. 
New Yecrk: Columbia University Press, 
1982. $28.00. Paperbound, $14.00 


The Kwaio are a Melanesian people, 
numbering about 7000, who live on the 
island of Malaita in the Solomons. 
Their territory extends across the island, 
and consists mainly in a rugged moun- 
tain range. Dr. Keesing has worked 
among them in a series of visits over the 
past 20 years. 

Kwaio religion is dominated, like 
many others, by the contrast between 
mola—secular—and abu—the local 
version of tabu, forbidden or sacred. 
Keesing, following Mary Douglas, ob- 
serves that abu is not a quality that 
inheres in objects or places; it depends 
upon the right of persons of particular 
categories orin particular conditions to 
approach the objects or places without 
causing pollution. He also cites schemes 
of symbolic opposites of the type con- 
structed by Needham. 

Unlike most anthropologists, Kees- 
ing treats magic, very briefly, before the 
forms of communication with the ances- 
tors which constitute the typical rituals. 
He rejects, as most of us have, Durk- 
heim’s sharp distinction between reli- 
gion and magic, and remarks, as Mali- 
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nowski did, that magic does not replace 
but complements practical activity. 

Like most Melanesians, and some 
Africans, Kwaio propitiates other an- 
cestors besides their direct lineal fore- 
bears. Hence Keesing’s definition of a 
descent-group, each of which has or 
should have its own priest, is not unili- 
neal. His most interesting chapters are 
devoted to the rituals of birth and death, 
which, he says, mirror each other. The 
latter is illustrated by a detailed account 
of the mortuary rites of a descent-group 
priest, the custodian of its ancestral 
shrine. They are seen as accomplishing 
the desacralization of the group, all 
members of which have been rendered 
abu by the death. Their “plunge into 
sacredness” is also a “quest of powers 
for worldly success,” since it is for that 
above all that the Kwaio look to their 
ancestors. Keesing sees here a contradic- 
tion in juxtaposing the “most spiritual” 
and “most materialistic moods.” Is not 
this an introduction of the western values 
that he has elsewhere repudiated as a 
distortion? 

The comment, however, points ahead 
to a discussion of the politics of religion 
and its function as an ideology. Men’s 
success in the pursuit of power depends 
on “extracting the labour of women for 
male ends,” and it it is this, and not some 
fundamental fear of women as danger- 
ous, that leads to their portrayal as pol- 
luting. Keesing observes that the matril- 
ineal peoples of the Solomons do not 
have such an ideology, and suggest that 
in some remote past the Kwaio may 
have made the switch to patriliny which 
entails it. 


LUCY MAIR 
London 
England 
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MARCUM, JOHN A. (for the Study Team of 
the United States-South African Leader 
Exchange Program). Education, Race 
and Social Change in South Africa. Pp. 
251. Berkeley: University of Califorma 

” Press, 1982. $25.00. i 


Unlike the 33 earlier titles in the Univer- 
sity of California Press’s Perspectives on 


Southern Africa series, this volumeissimply - 


a 75-odd-page report with 160-odd pages of 
appended documents collected in South 


Africa in August and September of 1981. - 


Marcum, the only Africanist in the group 
constituting an exchange program of six 
“senior American university administrators,” 
- wrote.the report of-the tour, whose apparent 
purpose was to put supposed American 
expertise in managing peaceful racial change 
-at the service of liberal South African educa- 
tors. - l S 
_ The report_contains much -interesting 
detail: “Total African secondary enrollment 
rose from 35,000 in 1955 to 209,000 in 1974, 
then leapt to 658,000 in 1979,” for example, 
‘and the likelihood that over half the tertiary 
student body ın South Africa will be’black— 
that ıs, nonwhite—by 1990. The 18 docu- 
ments, all emanating from academe except 
for a government response to a report on 
university education, range from Es’Kia Mpha- 
hlele’s plea for a Soweto Community College 
to a copy of the document one must sign to 
gain access to prohibited books in South 
African university hbraries—including the 
one at the university of the supposedly inde- 
pendent republic of the Transkei. The docu- 
ments are useful to those interested in higher 
education in South Africa, and particularly 
in academics’ response to the 1976 Soweto 
explosions, but they say very little about the 
grand subject hinted at by the collection’s 
title o 
The overall assumption of the volume— 
and apparently the tour group, whose stay in 
South Africa was ın part funded by Nedbank 
of South Africa—seems to be this. the univer- 
sities—together with corporate liberals serv- 
ing their own enlightened interests by encou- 
raging wider educational opportunities for 


blacks, which will enab 
in the private sector fc 
insufficient whites—co 
guided by American ec 
engagement, stand.a g 
ing the mistaken direc 
regime. The corporat 
one infers, can stand a: 
tides of Afrikaner intr 
desperation. Neither 

fighter nor the Afrikar 
in this collection or ar 
Marcum’s report on 

The result is that the 
reflects the hitherto ine 
Anglophone liberalisi 
earthier and less reasa 
shape the future in So 
of the future are not t] 
with, however -much 


think they did. 
ae RI 
College of Wilham 
Williamsburg - 
Virginia — 


NWABUEZE, B. O. The 
tution .of Nigeria. 
York: St. Martin’s ] 


The promulgation « 
stitution of 1979 ıs po 
tremendous significan 
Third World. Like man 
from the British Empu 
Westmunster-type gove 
ence; and like many of 
Nigerian government p 
ter the multiple stresse 
demands that followe 
1966 Nigeria lapsed 
Through rhetoric that 


. in much of the world t 


itary rulers of Nigeria f 


“speedy return to civila 


Here the common _ 
the frustrations of gove 
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itary regimes to create weak and impotent 
civilian governments only to see them quickly 
fail, the Nigerian junta seemed determined to 
analyze and solve the problems that had 
instigated the coup of 1966 and to develop 
organically a tenable civilian political system 
from the local to the national level. In 
October of 1977 a Constituent Assembly 
began meeting; in the summer of 1979 a ser- 
ies of elections were held, and in October of 
that year Nigeria’s first president under the 
new system, Alhaji Shehu Shagan, took 
office This was a bold and courageous 


move with implications for military regimes ` 


throughout the world. 

Given'the Nigerian experiment’s impor- 
tance as a model for democracy in the Third 
World, this experiment should be the object 
of study and analysis by scholars throughout 
the world Unfortunately this has not been 
the case. While the studies that have appeared 
have frequently been of high quality, they 
have been of limited quantity. Thus the 
appearance of The Presidential Constitution 
of Nigeria, which was written by eminent 


legal scholar and jurist B O. Nwabueze, ` 


seemed timely. But while the book is satisfy- 
ing in its depth, its narrowness relegates ıt to 
the specialist. 

To some degree Nwabueze has been trap- 
ped by his own logic. Utilizing an Austinian 
type of legal positivism, Nwabueze under- 
lines the inherent weakness of constitutions 
that are purely political documents—such as 
that of the Soviet Union—and points out 
that the essence of a constitution is the crea- 
tion of law that is above politics. What Nwa- 
bueze has done in this book 1s to explore the 
legal precedents and relationships of the 
Nigerian ‘constitution in the most minute 
detail while avoiding the political reality that 
generated them. This 1s done through con- 
tinual references to the development of Amer- 
ican constitutional thinking, since the U.S 
Constitution was the model for the Nigerian 
one. Only in the last chapter are the political 
underpinnings of the constitution con- 
fronted. Here Nwabueze is at his most 
cogent as as he argues that the success of the 
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constitution is predicated on the prior crea- 
tion of a national ethic, which includes the 
sacrosanctity of the constitution. But this 
notion of a national ethic, on which the suc- 
cess of the constitution rests, is explored in 
under 10 pages. 

What results 1s a book doomed to sterility 
both by the absence of criticisms of the con- 
stitution and by the isolation of the legal 
content of the document from its political 
environment. One learns much about consti- 
tutionalism but little about Nigeria. If the 
purpose of the book 1s to codify the legal 
underpinnings of the constitution, and thus 
to provide a source of quick reference for 
Nigerian jurists, then it may prove to be a 
successful effort. If, on the other hand, the 
purpose is to capture and distill the processes 
that led to the Nigerian experiment, then the 
book must be counted as a failure. 

Thus the separation of the legal aspects of 
the Nigerian Constitution from its social and 
political mileu makes The Presidential Con- 
stitution of Nigeria useful primarily for legal 
scholars and students of constitutionalism. 
One additional shortcoming—which should 
be shared equally by publisher and author— 
1s the failure to include the constitution itself 
in an appendix. It is more than simply a 
nuisance when over 500 pages are used to 
analyze a document that ıs not provided. 

STEVEN METZ 

Towson State University 

Maryland 


PHARR,SUSANJ Political Women in Japan. 
The Search for a Place in Political Life. 
Pp xiv, 233. Berkeley: University of Cal- 
fornia Press, 1981. $16 95 


This study helps to advance our knowl- 
edge not only of how women gain the first 
step to political power by achieving the vote, 
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but of how they manage to “translate their 


newly-found legal rights into power”—that 
is, how they gain important positions in the 
political system. In doing so the book also 
throws light on the ability of women to move 
into positions of power in other male-oriented 
careers, such as business. The complex pro- 
cess by which this occurs has as yet been little 
studied except in the United States. 

The study was based on intensive inter- 
views with a sample of 100 Japanese women 
between the ages of 18 and 33, who had been 
active in voluntary political groups such as 
citizen, student, and women’s movements, 
trade unions, and consumer protection 
groups. Twenty-five percent of the sample 
had held leadership positions ın these organ- 
izations. This special group of women was 
chosen because women of their age had 
grown up in an era when the first step toward 
political power for women had been achieved, 
for Japanese women acquired the vote in 
1945. 

From her findings Pharr concludes that 
although women’s entrance into political 
activity is influenced in the first instance by 
the same psychological and situational vari- 
ables as for men, in addition they must 
undergo the kind of gender-role change that 
will enable them to compete successfully 
with men for the high positions. This change 
has social and psychological costs, such as 
role strain, particularly for the older women. 
However, there are also satisfactions, such as 
being able to engage in new types of behav- 
lor, and enhanced feelings of self-esteem. 
The satisfactions will gradually outweigh the 
costs as this redefinition of women’s role 
becomes more acceptable, and an increasing 
number of women will be able to move into 
the top political positions. 

An extensive account of the design of the 
study is given in Appendix A, and Appendix 
C contains the questions used in the inter- 
viewing schedule. Pharr’s knowledge of Jap- 
- anese and her participation ın the lives of the 
Japanese with whom she worked undoubt- 
edly accounts for the solidness and depth of 
the study. 
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This is a clearly written, innovative study. 
It has an impressive bibliography that ın- 
cludes Japanese studies. Perhaps its greatest 
contribution is that it demonstrates the im- 
portance and efficiency of the participant 
observation method in studying society. 

AILEEN D. ROSS 

McGill University 

Montreal 

Quebec 


WOLPERT, STANLEY Roots of Confronta- 
tion in South Asia: Afghanistan, Pakis- 
tan, India, and the Superpowers. Pp. x, 
357. New York: Oxford University Press, 
1982. $30.00. 


Historian of many talents—poltical bio- 
grapher, novelist, lecturer, and author of a 
text on India from prehistoric times to the 
present--Wolpert here turns to American 
foreign policy in South Asia. Two implicit 
arguments that underlie his effort seem to me 
irrefutable. First, Americans today face for- 


- eign policy choices that demand widespread 


public consideration, but the public knows 
very little about many world areas toward 
which we must make policy, so that scholars 
have a responsibility to engage the general 
reader and enter policy debates. Second, his- 
tory provides an effective means for this 
engagement, not only because the supposed 
lessons of history figure so prominently in 
ideology, but also because Amencan thought 
normally spins within tightly constricted 
temporal bounds. To broaden the time frame 
for foreign policy thought helps better to fit 
America into its global context, and helps 
thereby to open avenues to alternative policy 
conceptions. 

Wolpert thus writes for the general reader, 
who knows little or nothing about South 
Asia, whose interest in this region, piqued by 
the Soviet invasion of Afghanistan, centers 
squarely on American foreign policy options. 
He takes this reader on a brief, engaging tour 
of regional history from classical times, 
though Mushm conquests, and through the 
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colonial period, when Great Britain ruled 
India, when Russia pushed south across 
Central Asia, and when nationalist move- 
ments generated the internal dynamics of 
emergent polities from Kabul to Calcutta. 
Most of the book concerns internal and 
external sources of international conflict in 
South Asia since 1880; half the book treats 
events since the independence and partition 
of British India in 1947. 

Straightforward yet provocative, his con- 
clusion is! that Ameérican policy, trained 
myopically on the Soviets, has lurched along 
since 1947 without any real understanding of 
the region: Inconsistent and counterproduc- 
tive, past policy should be abandoned for 
one designed to promote cooperative resolu- 
tions to the many outstanding problems 
between nations in the region. Any improved 
policy would require more superpower co- 
operation, and less confrontation. When 
they simply play power games there with one 
another, superpowers exacerbate conflict in 
South Asia, and subvert their own regional 
interests at the same time. 

Scholars of South Asian history and of 
American | foreign policy will bicker with 
many points of fact and interpretation. But 
the readers for whom it 1s intended will find 
this book a little feast of information, ideas, 
and optimism. Unfortunately its cost as a 
hardback may keep the book from many of 
its most appropriate readers. 

DAVID LUDDEN 

University of Pennsylvania 

Philadelphia 


YOUNG, CRAWFORD. Ideology and Devel- 
opment in Africa. Pp. xvu, 376. New 
Haven, CT: Yale University Press, 1982. 
$29.95.! 


i 

This book was written under the auspices 
of the Africa Project of the Council on For- 
eign Relations. Its chief aim seems to be to 
bring a detailed knowledge of African issues 
and connect them with broader questions 
that concern Americans in general and poli- 
cymakers in particular. 
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Young’s central concern is to determine 
the relation between ideology and economic 
performance ın the African context. He 
undertakes a macro analysis of the African 
continent by drawing, first, a typology of the 
prevalent ideologies in the area: Afro- 
Marxism, the regimes that declare Marxism- 
Leninism as their official doctrine; populist 
socialism, a broad anticapitalist socialist 
posture; and African capitalism, a general 
acceptance of the rules of the market econ- 
omy. He then tests the nexus of these three 
ideologies with a set of six criteria: economic 
growth, equality of distribution, autonomy 
and self-reliance, human dignity, political 
participation, and societal capacity. 

Young takes 20 African countnes—for 
instance, Somala, Mozambique, Angola 
(Afro-Marxist); Tanzania, Algeria, Guinea- 
Bissau (populist socialist), Kenya, Nigeria, 
Zaire (Afrocapitalist)—and explores the 
interrelationship between their ideological 
preference and economic performance. He 
refers to his methodology as a “discursive” 
analysis and admits that his indicators have 
not been adequately “operationalized” and 
are susceptible to imprecision and subjec- 
tivism. 

Some of Young’s conclusions can be 
summarized as follows: in terms of growth, 
aside from the oil-producing states, the Ivory 
Coast and Kenya have done quite well, but 
the Afro-Marxist and socialist states do not 
show a dynamic expansion. Young feels that 
the success or failure of Mozambique ın 
building a strong economy will have pro- 
found repercussions in Africa. Much credit 
is given to the Afro-Marxists and populist- 
socialists for enforcing an egalitarian com- 
mitment and inhibiting accumulation of 
wealth, unlke their capitalist counterparts. 
Young does not find a close correlation 
between the degree of autonomy and ideol- 
ogy and cites examples of socialist countries 
having ties with Western capitalism, such as 
Gulf Oil in Cabinda, Angola, and South 
African involvement in Mozambiqan rall- 
roads and port installations On the overall 
level, he argues that ideological preference 
has a significant influence on economic per- 
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formance and that it ought not be dismissed 
as “simple evanescent rhetoric.” He recom- 
mends natural resources, climate, strategic 
and geopolitical location, food prices, and 
environment as additional factors that must 
be explored in the shaping of developmental 
processes in Africa. 

Almost all of Young’s data consist of 
secondary monographic and statistical sour- 
ces. He does promise interview data in the 
early pages, but it does not appear. 

For an informed but nonspecialist audi- 
ence, this study offers a swift journey through 
20 African countries, providing a resume on 
their ideological choices and their develop- 
mental implications, and could be added to 
the list of recommended reading for students 
of African politics. 

RUKHSANA A. SIDDIQUI 

University of Pennsylvania 

Philadelphia 


EUROPE 


BOGGS, CARL. The Impasse of European 
Communism Pp. xili, 181. Boulder, CO: 
Westview Press, 1982. $23.50. Paper- 
bound, $10.75. 

WOODALL, JEAN, ed. Policy and Politics in 
Contemporary Poland: Reform, Failure, 
Crisis Pp. xix, 200. New York: St. Mar- 
tin’s Press, 1982. $25.00. 


The major communist parties in Western 
Europe claim a commitment to a “demo- 
cratic road to socialism.” Often this is a 
genuine evolution of traditional Marxist- 
Leninist ideology based on the assumption 
that political and economic power can be 
secured through gradual change rather than 
by revolution, and through the utilization of 
democratic processes. Boggs concludes that 
this strategy 1s not working very well. 

Boggs bases his analysis on a theoretical 
assessment of the historical and strategic 
development of Eurocommunism; of those 
parties and movements, notably in France, 


Italy, and Spain, that seek a transition to 
socialism based on the democratization of 
existing political and economic structures— 
the so-called parliamentary road to social- 
ism After examining the logic and premises 
of this conception, he moves to a critique of 
the major Eurocommumist theoreticians— 
Togliattı, Berlinguer, Ingrato, Napolitano, 
Carrillo, Marchains, Elleinstein, Poulatzas 
and Claudin. His conclusion 1s that their 
ideas fail to resolve the historic Marxist con- 
flict between democratization and rational- 
ization, comprehended here in terms of the 
drive toward statism, bureaucratization, and 
further refinement of the social division of 
labor under capitalism. In fact, Boggs con- 
cludes, 


Eurocommunism will probably represent a sort of 
historical resolution of legitimation and produc- 
tion crises within Mediterranean capitalism that 
extends rather than overturns hierarchical social 
and authority relations, the capitalist state, and 
the social division of Labor Such a resolution 
might broadly parallel the function of social 
democracy in Northern Europe in a previous 
phase of capitalist development 


Each chapter is heavily documented by notes 
ably supporting Boggs’s conclusions. 

Woodall’s symposium 1s focused on the 
fate of the communist Poland, offering some 
logical explanation of the turbulent sequence 
of events there since the summer of 1980; and 
ıt evaluates those events’ significance within 
the framework of the political reform and 
policy experiments that took place in Poland 
after December 1970, when Edward Gierek 
became first secretary of the Polish United 
Workers’ Party (PZPR). 

Although there is by no means complete 
agreement among the editor and eight con- 
tributors on the causes of the events in 
Poland, they do all concede the complexity 
of a situation that is due not simply to the 
ineffectiveness and lack of vision on the part 
of the PZPR and the government, but rather 
to an overambitious blueprint for reform 
designed to embrace all aspects of social and 
economic lhfe—a reform that fell increas- 
ingly out of step with material reality. 


| 
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All collaborators, as well as the editor, 
are British. The nine chapters were com- 
pleted at different times and therefore do not 
all take account of the events between July 
and September 1981. They also differ in their 
uses of notes and references at the end of 
each chapter. On the whole the symposium is 
an intelligent contribution to contemporary 
thought and debate over the fate of contem- 
porary Poland. 

JOSEPH S. ROUCEK 

City University i 

of New York 
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BOURNE, een Palmerston: The Early 
Years, | 1784-1841. Pp. xiv, 749. New 
York. Macmillan, 1982. $24.95. 


Bourne’s formidable work on probably 
the most famous foreign minister in British 
history comes within 20 years of studies of 
Palmerston by Donald Southgate and Jasper 
Ridley, who themselves built upon the 1930s 
two-volume biography by H.F.C. Bell. 


Bourne’s study differs, however, in the mas- 


siveness of its research into every detail not — 


only of Palmerston’s life but also of every 
institution with which he was associated and 
every aspect of any foreign or domestic pol- 
Icy or issue he influenced. The resulting 
book, thelfirst of a projected two-volume 
study, requires some 638 pages, exclusive of 
notes andjindex, at 600 words per page in 
small print to bring Palmerston only to the 
year 1841 As Norman Gash observed ın the 
Tunes Literary Supplement, 22 October 1982, 
“This is a book that 1s difficult to read and 
even moreldifficult to assimilate.” 

To a certain extent the excessive detail 
obscures Palmerston the man, and for the 
reader who wishes a clear, succinct assess- 
ment of that man, this reviewer suggests Rid- 
ley’s biography. On the other hand, Bourne’s 
wealth of information provides a clear and 
entertaining picture of almost every facet of 
upper-class life in early nmeteenth-century 


Britain. One may discover how the aristo-_ 


cracy conducted its amours; the physical 
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dimensions and appearance of the war and 
foreign offices, and the duties, personalities, 
and problems of their staffs; the variety of 
issues an able administrator such as Palmer- 
ston confronted; the confounding perplexi- 
ties of settling Belgian independence; and a 
host of other matters. The information 1s 
stupendous, almost staggering. 

The picture of Palmerston that emerges 
shows a docile, cheerful, obedient, decent 
child and young man—diligent in his studies 
and especially good in languages—growing 
into a very hardworking and capable politi- 
cian, administrator, and foreign secretary, 
who slowly gains confidence and ability as a 
parliamentary orator. He has matured fully 
by 1841, but we must await the next volume 
for Palmerston as prime minister. 

Palmerston: The Early Years rewards the 
scholar who has the time and interest to read 
it through. It 1s not a work either a scholar or 
a general reader can easily skim. But it 1s so 
nch in detail and scholarship that ıt can 
stand as a reference work, almost an encyc- 
lopedia, for those people who wish to inform 
themselves on almost any political, social, 
economic, and administrative aspect of Bnt- 
ish upper-class life in the first half of the 
nineteenth century. 

FRANKLIN B. WICKWIRE 

University of Massachusetts 

Amherst 


JOES, ANTHONY JAMES. Mussolini. Pp. 
405. New York: Franklin Watts, 1982. 
$18.95 


Many claims have been made regarding 
the best vehicle for the exposition and under- 
standing of history. “History is biography” 
has been one claim. Anthony James Joes, in 
this work on Benito Mussolini, seems to 
accept this concept as his guiding principle. 
His 1s indeed an account of both the life and 
the times of J] Duce. 

Joes thoroughly and clearly relates to his 
subject practically every major and many 
minor political, socioeconomic, intellectual, 
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and cultural aspects of Italian history from 
the Congress of Vienna until 1945. Given a 
limit of 378 pages, that is quite an achieve- 
ment. 

Both the times and the life are excellently 
done, and are used to illuminate each other. 
We see how the human being, Benito Musso- 
lini, was formed by the Italy existing before 
and during his lifetime. We also see how that 
human being succeeded for decades in dom- 
inating and shaping his national environ- 
ment according to his will. Joes can write 
Italan in English. At times his prose, which 
is clear and flows easily, almost reaches the 
poetic and dramatic levels that can be at- 
tained so easily and naturally in the Latin 
languages. He can also think in Itahan. He is 
so completely at home in the intellectual, 
ideological, and emotional world of nine- 
teenth- and twentieth-century Italy that he 
succeeds in translating into American Eng- 
lish the ideas and motivations that grew into 
a coherent ideology called fascismo. He 
makes comprehensible the reasons the March 
on Rome was such an immediate success in 
the Italy of 1922, and why it found so many 
admirers and imitators all over Europe. This 
is an unusual achievement for an American 
scholar. 

One reason may be that Joes takes Benito 
Mussolini seriously. This attitude stands in 
strong contrast to much that has been writ- 
ten in English about the Duce during and 
since World War IJ. It is in a way a revival of 
an attitude toward Mussolini held in the 
English-speaking world before the war, in- 
cluding, at various times, Lloyd George, 
Winston Churchill, James A. Farley, and 
Franklin Roosevelt. Another reason for 
Joes’s success in translating Mussolini into 
American is his own obvious deep personal 
familiarity with Italian life and humanity. 
This gives him the ability to present Musso- 
lini honestly in terms of his own national 
culture and origins. Jo sono passionamente 
Italiano. We are presented not with a card- 
board Caesar, but with a powerful and 
shrewd personality with considerable abuli- 
ties. He was not only // Duce but also exem- 
plified Machiavelli’s Principe, both for good 


t 


and evil. Although the liberal bourgeoisie 
and the conservative monarchists thought 
they could coopt Mussolim for their own 
ends, he actually used them for his own 
national and social revolutionary purposes. 

Joes emphasizes what has been little 
understood, especially in American writing 
on the subject, that fascism “was not a coun- 
terrevolution but another revolution.” Basic 
to this insight is the emphasis upon Mussoli- 
ni’s socialist omgins. He quotes Togliatti, 
“Let us not forget that Mussolini was a 
Socialist party leader.” 

The word dios means *life” in Greek. This 
biography reproduces Benito Mussolini in 
three-dimensional form. He is shown and 
explained with all of his contradictions—the 
ceaseless energy, the iron-jawed determina- 
tion combined with endless vacillations of 
will; the egocentric megalomania projected 
onto and through a whole nation; and the 
social revolutionary ardor combined with 
love of his own nation and its nch traditional 
heritage. 

HEINZ F. MACKENSEN 

Fairleigh Dickinson University 

Teaneck 

New Jersey 


KREJCI, JAROSLAV and VITEZSLAYV VEL- 
IMSKY Ethnic and Political Nations in 
Europe. Pp. 279. New York: St. Martin’s 
Press, 1981. $27.50. 


Of the making of books about national- 
ism there is no end. The subject is infinitely 
varied, and the variations consist not only in 
differences between nations, but also in dif- 
ferences between authors writing about na- 
tionalism. 

The study by Krejci and Velimsky starts 
with the premise that national consciousness 
is important, and observes that there is some 
divergence between state boundaries and the 
territories of nations. In other words, not all 
nations are states, and some states are more 
or less multinational. The authors explicitly 
reject the assumption of Marxists and many 
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non-Marxists that economic relations are of 
primary or; exclusive importance in the for- 
mation and maintenance of states. Their 
approach is comparative, differentiating be- 
tween empire-building nations and those 
nations isolated, dispersed, or submerged in 
another state. The definition of nation is said 
to be elastic, involving political, cultural, ter- 
ritorial, and linguistic concerns. 

A distinctive feature of this book 1s its 
very wide coverage of nations Europe is 
defined in its pre-1914 sense as running from 
the Urals to Connacht. Minority nations, 
such as the Kalmyks, Lusatians, and Furlan- 
ians, are noted, as well as the relatively 
better-known Bretons, Latvians, and Mace- 
donians. Comparative chapters and tables, 
complemented by 12 chapters reviewing 
minorities in specific European countries, 
give the authors ample opportunity to dis- 
play their! detailed knowledge of national 
minorities throughout Europe. 

The strength of the book 1s in the breadth 
of its coverage, and the readiness of the 
authors to differentiate between nations, and 
to see nations in dynamic terms, including an 
allowanceifor the death or disappearance of 
nations by coercion or assimilation. 

The weakness of the book arises from 
Krejci and Velimsky’s conscious decision to 
redress the balance of historical writing, 
which 1s mostly about states. To emphasize 
nations that by their own figures constitute 
only a very small proportion of contempo- 
rary Europe’s population 1s to view Europe 
through alvery peculiar kind of telescope, in 
which the smallest parts are much magnified, 
and the largest parts much reduced ın scale. 
The nations that have been the winners his- 
torically, that ıs, secured control of states on 
their own behalf, should never be over- 
looked. | 


RICHARD ROSE 
University of Strathclyde 
Glasgow 
Scotland 
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MITRAKOS, ALEXANDRE S. France in 
Greece during World War I. A Study in 
the Politics of Power. Pp. xvin, 258. New 
York: Columbia University Press, for 
East European Quarterly, 1982. $20.00. 


In the past decade France’s opening of its 
diplomatic archives has allowed a reexami- 
nation of twentieth-century French foreign 
policy. Alexandre Mitrakos’s France in 
Greece during World War I, which studies 
the objectives and conduct of French diplo- 
macy in Greece, relies heavily on the French 
foreign ministry archives to correct outworn 
generalizations about Franco-Greek rela- 
tions. Since Greece’s key strategic location 
made it the focus of intense and prolonged 
Allied military and diplomatic concerns, this 
book also illuminates the complexities of 
France’s wartime diplomacy and aims in the 
Balkans. 

Mitrakos’s book focuses on Aristide Bri- 
and’s ministry—October 1915-March 1917— 
when France was most deeply involved with 
Greece and generally dictated Allied deci- 
sions for that nation. Mitrakos argues the 
inaccuracy of the traditional view that the 
Allies sought Greek adherence to the Entente. 
On the contrary France considered a Greek 
alliance undesirable and tned to render it 
impossible. Furthermore France repeatedly 
used forceful tactics that ignored neutral 
rights and inflicted suffering on the Greeks. 
French agents in Greece, with governmental 
cognizance, created a crisis atmosphere to 
justify Allied intervention. They sought there- 
by to undermine Greek sovereignty and to 
foster the establishment of a French protec- 
torate. Traditionally King Constantine has 
been viewed as a blind Germanophile and 
Prime Minister Venizelos as systematically 
pro-Entente. But, Mitrakos argues, Con- 
stantine was as patriotic as Venizelos and 
equally torn between neutrality and support 
for the Entente. Policy toward Greece, which 
became a divisive issue among the Allies, 
also reflected the pervasive influence of mil- 
itary developments as well as domestic polit- 
ical requirements and the ambitions of war- 
time leaders. 
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French policy toward Greece was linked 
to Great Power political and strategic con- 
siderations and long-standing French com- 
mercial interests in the Near East. Although 
Greece held little political or economic value 
for France, its significance lay ın its strategic 
proximity to the Dardanelles and Asia Minor. 
Rather than an alliance with Greece, France 
preferred a neutral but docile state that 
would accept French military and political 
demands without making any counterpropo- 
sals. Thwarted both by Greek groups deter- 
mined to avert French domination and Allied 
opposition to French initiatives, France essen- 
tially failed to achieve this control. Further- 
more French policy lacked coherence and 
` clear directives. Responsibility for France’s 
complex and devious policy with its inevita- 
ble confusion and mistakes rested with Bn- 
and. French claims that military considera- 
tions—protection of Sarrail’s army—dic~- 
tated control were not sufficiently proved to 
justify drastic French measures. Mitrakos 
argues that the French naval attache, Com- 
mandant de Roquefeuil, was responsible for 
most of the coercive measures, in opposition 
to official Quai d'Orsay policy, but with Bri- 
and’s awareness. France’s objective was to 
establish a virtual protectorate over wartime 
Greece ın order to secure its postwar diplo- 
matic position in the Balkans. Thus this war- 
time history can be understood only in the 
larger context of contemporary Franco-Bal- 
Kan relations. 

Mitrakos has done an excellent job of 
sifting through a large volume of diplomatic 
correspondence to produce a clearly written 
analysis of Franco-Greek relations. Although 
he has dealt with a confused and complex 
subject, he has mastered the details and fitted 
them into the broader outlines of French 
policy. This well-written study not only 
illuminates the details of the wartime dis- 
putes but also places them in a larger con- 
text. It is therefore an important contribu- 
tion to contemporary European diplomatic 
history. 

MARJORIE M FARRAR 

Chestnut Hill 

Massachusetts 


ROSTOW, W W. The Division of Europe 
after World War IT: 1946 Pp. xii, 212. 
Austin: University of Texas Press, 1982. 
$19.95. Paperbound, $8.95. 


In this brief study, half of which consists 
of documents, political economist W. W. 
Rostow, assistant chief of the Division of 
German and Austrian Economic Affairs in 
the State Department until September 1946, 
embraces the view, attributed sometimes to 
Annales historians, that events are signs and 
that some few such signs are paradigmatic. 
The matrix-event of Rostow’s tale is the 
decision of the United States not to with- 
draw from Europe after World War II but 
rather to promote the economic unity and 
actively contribute to the political security of 
Ciselbian Atlantic Europe. Essential to that 
matrix was the recommendation by the 
U.S. chargé d’affaires in Moscow, George F. 
Kennan, on the eve of the Yalta conference 
of February 1945, that Europe be divided 


- into two spheres of influence, Soviet and 


American, with the purpose of limiting Soviet 
—or, to use Kennan’s term, Russian—expan- 
sion; that the United-States pursue a policy 
of containment instead of seeking a One 
Europe postwar settlement. 

Opposition to the recommendation was 
strong in other American governmental cir- 
cles, at least until the middle of 1946. By his 
long cable of February 1946, however, Ken- 
nan softened resistance to his Two Europe 
scheme by avoiding specific reference to it, 
stressing instead the two premises upon 
which his Two Europe solution depended: 
that the Soviet Union seeks the destruction 
of “the internal harmony” of American 
society, but that “Soviet power, unlike that 
of Hitlerite Germany, is neither schematic 
nor adventuristic.” It is rather “highly sensi- 
tive to logic of force,” therefore ready to 
withdraw “when strong resistance 1s encoun- 
tered at any point.” Kennan thus implied 
that the Soviet Union would probably yield 
in the face of American determination to use 
force if necessary in order to achieve its One 
Europe solution. 

But the United States probably did not 
possess “the will ‘to go whole hog’ and 


i] 
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oppose with all its physical and diplomatic 
resources Russian domination of the area”— 
Kennan’s presumption in 1945; this was pre- 
cisely because it was a democracy and not a 
totalitarian state—Charles E. Bohlen to Ken- 
nan, 1945.'And so it had to acquiesce in 
practice to a Two Europe policy, or lose the 
whole of Europe to the Soviet Union, even 
while continuing to pursue a One Europe 
policy in rhetoric. Thus on 24 September 
1946, President Truman’s special counsel 
Clark Clifford submitted a top secret report 
recommending a Kennan-like policy—“to 
build up aj world of our own which will 
pursue its own objectives and will recognize 
the Soviet ‘orbit as a distinct entity with 
which conflict is not predestined but with 
which we cannot pursue common aims.” The 
logical consequence of this matrix-event/idea 
was the Truman Doctrine, the Marshall Plan 
and NATO! 

We may concede that neither the United 
States nor: the Soviet Union “pursued a 
predetermined, deliberate, sophisticated 
strategy to achieve postwar global domina- 
tion.” We may admit even that 


the ultumate Cold War confrontation between the 
two powers resulted less from any firm conscious 
design on either side than it did from incremental 
Increases in tension caused by individual episodes 
of miscalculation and misunderstanding, flowing, 
of course, from differing presuppositions but not 
from firmly tise purposes. 


Such concessions should not divert the reader, 
however, from Rostow’s more important 
thesis: acceptance in practice by the Ameri- 
can government by September 1946 of the 
idea that if one cannot successfully apply 
one’s goals to a large external area—One 
Europe—it may be preferable to apply them 
to a reduced external area than to no exter- 
nal area at all 

The major weakness of the book proba- 
bly stems from the Rostow’s own decision to 
write precisely the kind of book that neatly 


deals with an important cluster of events and - 


ideas. To achieve a more comprehensive 
understanding of the beginnings of the Cold 
War, we need the kind of analysis that 
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George Kennan has recommended and that 
Rostow himself theoretically espouses: an 
analysis based on the principle that it is not 
the diplomat who makes foreign policy, or 
not the diplomat alone, but that every na- 
tional policy presupposes certain military, 
political, and economic capabilities and often 
produces unexpected results. Once such an 
analysis has been effected, we still may be 
able to agree on the fundamental importance 
of the matrix-event of 1946. Not however as 
the beginning of the cold war but as 
method—as the identification of a method of 
Waging it more successfully! For the Cold 
War itself we may have to go back to 1945, 
1944, even 1917. 
TRAIAN STOIANOVICH 

Rutgers University 

New Brunswick 

New Jersey 


VAN CREVELD, MARTIN. Fighting Power: 
German and U.S. Army Performance 
1939-1945. Pp. xi, 198. Westport, CT: 
Greenwood Press, 1982. $27.50. 


Putting aside weapons or other resources, 
some armies fight better than others. The 
essence of fighting power is relatively con- 
stant: discipline, courage, morale, cohesion, 
readiness to fight and die. The question 1s, 
How is that instilled? Van Creveld seeks an 
answer by examining an example, the Ger- 
man army in 1939-45. He expertly probes a 
long list of possibly relevant factors, using 
the U.S. Army for comparison. 

He concludes that the German army was 
obsessed with operations, with combat effec- 
tiveness, in its approach to war. This was 
seen to require cohesive units led by highly 
respected officers of proper character for 
waging war, with officers and men exercising 
a preat deal of responsibility and initiative. 
Everything was designed accordingly. Men 
trained together in the units in which they 
later fought, and under the same officers; 
replacements and rotation were by unit; 
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wounded men who recovered went back to 
the same units. Officers were selected prim- 
arily on the basis of character—leadership, 
courage, initiative, competence—particularly 
when displayed in combat, and were trained 
in part at the front. Most officers were in 
combat units, pay was generally better for 
combat personnel, decorations were primar- 
uly for combat achievements, and promo- 
tions were most rapid for combat distinc- 
tion. Orders were concise and left details to 
subordinates, responsibility was widely dele- 
gated, paperwork was minimized. In most 
instances the American practice was quite 
different, undermining the U.S. Army’s 
fighting power. 

The conclusions seem quite sound, though 
not entirely novel, and Van Creveld’s presen- 
tation is very clear and concise. It is likely 
that fighting power results from organiza- 
tional practices, a management style, train- 
ing regimes, and so on that mesh well with 
the nature of the society, the nature of the 
opponent and the war, and the strategic con- 
text. If so, the essence of fighting power 
remains the same, but the ways it is achieved 
may—indeed must-——vary to some extent. 
Thus this book is a fine study of how the 
Germans did it, but only suggestive about 
how it can be done elsewhere, in our time. 

PATRICK M. MORGAN 

Washington State University 

Pullman 
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DILGER, ROBERT JAY. The Sunbelt/Snow- 
belt Controversy: The War over Federal 
Funds. Pp. 240. New York: New York 
University Press, 1982. $27.50. 


The demographic and industrial shifts to 
states in the south and the Carter and Rea- 
gan administration’s readjustment of federal 


appropriations toward the south has exacer- 
bated both pohtical and economic competi- 
tion between the Northeast-Midwest and the 
South. During the past decade, northeastern 
and midwestern states have been signifi- 
cantly affected by harsh economic condi- 
tions. Most northeastern-midwestern states 
have suffered high unemployment and dete- 
rioration of their physical and economic 
infrastructure. In contrast, many southern 
states have grown prosperous as a result of 
population shifts and the relocation of many 
northern-based industries. 

A number of economists and urbanol- 
ogists have documented how these shifts 
have affected areas in the north and the 
south. The Sunbelt/Snowbelt Controversy 
provides a detailed examination of the geo- 
political battles between legislative represen- 
tatives of the north and the south. As a result 
of this competition, sophisticated political 
coalitions came into being. Dilger describes 
what he considers a new and unique way 1n 
which geopolitical interests achieve specific 
objectives, how the Northeast-Midwest Coa- 
lition functioned during the Carter presi- 
dency, and how political coalitions use think 
tanks, notably the Northeast-Mideast Re- 
search Institute. What was unique about this 
collaborative effort was the effective use of 
computer politics—providing key legislators 
with detailed information and analysis to 
support legislative lobbying. 

In this book Dilger provides a compre- 
hensive and cogent treatment of the rise and 
impact of regional political caucuses. In each 
chapter he presents an analysis of how the 
Northeastern-Midwestern Congressional 
Coalition interceded in the federal policy- 
making process. He examines the political 
machinations surrounding a number of key 
pieces of federal legislation which include 
debates over the Housing and Community 
Development Act of 1974 and the Elemen- 
tary and Secondary Education Act of 1978. 
Dilger not only includes a detailed descrip- 
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tion of the legislative involvements by 
members of the coalition to increase or 
maintain funding for their region; he also 
dispels the notion that politicians represent- 
ing a geographic region are in agreement 
over policies. He emphasizes that political 
gamesmanship still plays an important role 
in the legislative process, which cannot be 
easily overcome by regional coalitions. 
Therefore, perceived members of a coalition 
may vote as a regional, subregional, or party 
block. 


In the ‘co chapter, Dilger concludes, 


The coalition’s efforts at altering legislative out- 
comes were responsible for providing the North- 
cast-Midwest region with hundreds of milions of 
dollars that. would have otherwise gone to the 
sunbelt While this outcome represents a substan- 
tial amount, of federal revenue, the coalition’s 
efforts fell short of its goals of changing the bal- 
ance in the regional distribution of federal funds 
(200) 


The book represents an important con- 
tribution to the literature on public policy 
and should be widely read by students of 
political affairs as well as by policymakers. 

STUART W. ZISOOK 

DePaul University 

Chicago 

mes 
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IPPOLITO, DENNIS S. Congressional Spend- 
ing, A Twentieth Century Fund Report. 
Pp. 286! Ithaca, NY: Cornell University 
Press, 1981. $22.50. Paperbound, $7.95. 


Dennis S. Ippolito, a political scientist, 
performs two useful services in this book, 
but he also makes the serious error of assum- 
ing that the rhetoric of politics is not only 
important but also a statement of truth, and 
this badly mars an otherwise readable and 
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admirable account of how Congress formu- 
lates budgets. 

In Part I, Ippolito traces the history of 
attempts to control Congress’s alleged in- 
ability to control itself as it controls the 
purse, and places the reforms of 1974 in this 
historical context. In Part II, he describes 
congressional budgeting processes as they 
have been worked out since passage of the 
Congressional Budget and Impoundment 
Act of 1974. This is done with sufficient 
detail to allow the reader who begins know- 
ing little about the actual processes to under- 
stand the ways in which individual con- 
gressmen as well as political issues have 
influenced the development of the proce- 
dures now being used. 

As Ippolito describes it, we have alter- 
nated between periods of expanding expen- 
diture, when previous attempts to build in 
rules to limit congressional expenditures 
have been undermined, and periods charac- 
terized by new efforts at congressional reform 
designed to curb spending. On his own evi- 
dence the periods of expansion have been 
associated with war or with socioeconomic 
change, and Congress has acted as agent, not 
cause, of the shifting attitudes toward the 
public purse. Nevertheless, the retrenchment 
phase seems always to be justified by abuse 
of a spendthrift Congress. 

The central flow of Ippolito’s book is 
that, although he describes this pattern, he 
does not appear aware of his own participa- 
tion in it. Even though his survey of history 
should serve as a warning not to do so, Ippo- 
lito takes political rhetoric for objective fact 
and assumes that this time around the fed- 
eral budget is truly out of control. In support 
of his proposition that federal spending is 
excessive in the eyes of “many experts,” he 
cites Gerald Ford and Jimmy Carter; he 
shows government expenditure plus transfer 
payments as a growing percentage of gross 
national product (GNP) but makes no men- 
tion that government expenditures without 
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transfers added remained remarkably con- 
stant, at approximately one-fifth of GNP 
throughout the 1960s and 1970s. There is no 
mention that government expenditures area 
much larger percentage of GNP in other 
industrialized nations that have posted bet- 
ter economic performances over recent years. 

Ippolito assumes, as Americans appear to 
have done over the years, that there 1s some 
inherent flaw in congressional procedures 
that allows or causes Congress to avoid the 
fiscal restraint we allegedly want. In writing 
about the 1890s he tells us that the declining 
power of the Appropriations Committee was 
accompanied by a sharp increase in veterans’ 
pensions, and that in fiscal 1894 the federal 
budget registered the first deficit since the 
Civil War. There is no mention of the depres- 
sion of the 1890s, no mention that expend1- 
tures fell sharply in 1894 along with revenues, 
no mention that an increase in veterans’ pen- 
sions in the 1890s was an inevitable result of 
the aging of Civil War veterans. In what 
sense then was Congress irresponsibly re- 
sponsible for the deficit? 

Ippolito continues in the grand American 
tradition and in Part III of his book advo- 
cates a reform that will, he hopes, comes 
close to being a reform to end all reforms: a 
constitutional limit on expenditures. Fortu- 
nately, Parts I and II of the book are suffi- 
ciently well done that no reader will fear that 
the cycle that allows us periodically to shout 
at Congress for its profligacy is likely to 
come to an end. 

ANNE MAYHEW 

University of Tennessee 

Knoxville 


KETTL, DONALD F. Managing Community 
Development in the New Federalism. Pp. 
xi, 156. New York: Praeger Publishers/ 
CBS Group, 1980. $21.95. 


The Reagan administration has not yet 
defined what its program of New Federalism 


means. But concurrent with current eco- 
nomic problems in the economy in general, 
and the critical conditions of cities and urban 
areas, something will be done in the future in 
the area of community development. Donald 
F. Kettl’s work was published at the end of 
the decade when the Nixon-Ford-Carter ver- 
sions of New Federalism were at issue, and 
the Reagan people were putting forth only 
hints of what they had in mind as part of a 
political campaign. 

The value of Kettl’s work is that it puts 
forth not any new theories, but an explana- 
tion of the old theories and policies, includ- 
ing those that worked and those that did not 
work. Others may not share this view, of 
course, because this work is not exotic; it 
merely begins with a summary of the evolu- 
tion of the two developments of American 
federalism of modern times. 

One development, dating from the 1930s, 
was the bypassing of the states through 
direct grants to local governments; the other, 
dating from 1966—the City Demonstration 
Act, or Demonstration Cities Act—provided 
for the enlargement and self-determination 
of local citizens to determine how funds 
would be used. Nixon’s congressionally ap- 
proved Community Development Block 
Grant program of 1974 incorporated both 
programs, putting more power back into the 
hands of local government elected officials at 
the expense of citizen participation groups— 
and cut the funds, though Professor Kettl 
does not make this point. 

Kettl’s analysis is based upon examining 
national policy, and the effect of block 
grants in four Connecticut cities: New Haven, 
New London, Bridgeport, and Norwich. 
Despite this localization he manages to end 
up with a product that has both national and 
local application. His analysis was careful to 
include the interdependencies of all federal, 
state, and local governmental units—bringing 
such entities as the Army Corps of Engi- 
neers, Environmental Protection Agency, 
and others into the picture. 

Kettl is also careful to not get caught up in 
the politicized bias toward citizen participa- 
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tion groups. He notes, for example, that the 
so-called failure of Model Cities was a 
refrain picked up from consulting organiza- 
tions, who were criticizing unrealistic and 
counterproductive planning requirements, a 
matter that got turned around and used to 
change the programs and reduce funding. 

The only two drawbacks to this book are 
weakness in design, and the price. The pub- 
lisher put the volume together with a sturdy 
binding, but the typesetting and layout are 
the most economical—cheapest—for a trade- 
text book. The price defeats the purpose of 
adoption as a supplemental text in upper- 
level undergraduate as well as graduate 
courses. Perhaps the publisher had ın mind 
that it would only be used by specialists. The 
irony is that Dr. Kettl is good writer, witha 
clear and simple prose style; and this book 
was published by a unit of CBS, a company 
that has a lot of money and 1s always on the 
lookout for profit makers. 

Donald F. Kettl 1s assistant professor of 
government and foreign affairs at the Uni- 
versity of Virginia, and was previously assist- 
ant professor of political science at Colum- 
bia. 

FREDERICK M FINNEY 

Sinclair Community College 

Dayton 

Ohio 


MILLER, ARTHUR SELWYN. Toward In- 
creased Judicial Activism: The Political 
Role of the Supreme Court. Pp. xi, 355. 
Westport, CT: Greenwood Press, 1982. 
$29.95. 


How many books advertise the political 
role of courts in their subtitles? Answer: too 
many that do not deliver what they promise. 
How many authors explain in dust jacket 
blurbs that they began with the intention of 
justifying Supreme Court policymaking but 
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found that “free-hand constitution-making” 
forced them to write a sharp criticism instead? 
Answer: virtually every author who pur- 
chases the propaganda of pluralistic democ- 
racy. Fortunately Miller’s latest book on the 
Supreme Court does deliver all that it prom- 
ises; and Miller defends with aplomb an acti- 
vist court. 

Apparently it is Miller’s belief that we 
already have enough doctrinal analyses of 
American constitutional law and too many 
studies of the Supreme Court, which, in the 
end, cannot cope with the theoretical tension 
between an appointed court and the princi- 
ples of democracy. The real question, he 
asserts, is who wins when the Supreme Court 
decides. The answer, invariably, is the 
moneyed and the propertied. Even those 
decisions that appear to assist the disadvan- 
taged merely preserve the status quo by def- 
using social discontent. The purpose of this 
book, then, is to recommend a “new norma- 
tive posture”—used interchangeably with 
“synthesis” and “theory”—for the Supreme 
Court. 

In Part I, Miller presents a history of 
judicial activism and a summary description 
of its modern critics. In Part II, under the 
title “The Bankruptcy of Politics,” he argues 
that because Americans have come to believe 
the “incessant propaganda” about pluralistic 
democracy, there is no one to speak for 
national values or the national interest. In 
Part III, he paves the way for his prescrip- 
tions by showing that because the Constitu- 
tion is always in a state of becoming, we have 
already tacitly accepted the role of the court 
as a “Council of Elders,” a national faculty of 
political theory. Finally, ın Part IV, Miller 
presents his central argument for reform: 
judicial activism that furthers the attainment 
of human dignity is both necessary and 
desirable. 

Miller rejects the notion that the inten- 
tions of the framers should guide modern 
decisions. He asserts that each generation of 
Americans writes its own constitution, and it 
is within this context that the Supreme 
Court, because it is the only existing govern- 
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mental organ that can articulate national 
values, should pursue an activism of a par- 
ticular kind, that which enhances basic human 
dignity. He admits that this involves “openly 
being a ‘superiegislature,’” and proceeds to 
defend his position against activism’s many 
critics—from neoconservatives to the legal 
profession to those who believe simply that 
the justices are inadequately prepared or 
equipped to do what Miller wants. Would 
the justices have time for a more active role? 
Yes, if they were to hear cases in panels of 
three and do away with written opinions. But 
_ is it not the case that opinions explain their 
reasoning processes? No, nobody really be- 
lieves that, and decisions without opinions 
would, for the better, make lawyers more 
outwardly result oriented. Would it not be 
the case that Miller’s court would be a less 
democratic institution? No, because that cn- 
terion depends upon the validity of that 
which never was—a true majority rule. But 
would Miuller’s prescription not make the 
Constitution a mere artifact cut adrift from 
the courts? Yes, but that is precisely where 
we are now. I agree with Miller: why not 
recognize that fact and move forward? 
WILLIAM C. LOUTHAN 
Ohio Wesleyan University 
Delaware 


ROSSI, ALICE S Feminists in Politics: A 
Panel Analysis of the First National 
Women’s Conference. Pp. xxvii, 411. 
New York: Academic Press, 1982. $29.50. 


This book was prepared and written by a 
member of the Social and Demographic 
Institute of the University of Massachusetts, 
Amherst. The work rests upon the results of 
an extremely detailed questionnaire on the 
biographical facts, political and social beliefs, 
and actual participation in political life of 
the 1300 feminist leaders and activists who 
attended the First National Women’s Con- 
ference in 1977 ın Houston. The chairperson 
of the conference was Bella Abzug. 


Rossi approached her task with the un- 
spoken assumption that nowadays underlies 
so much statistical research and analysis in 
the social sciences. If sufficiently detailed 
questionnaires can be devised and presented 
to a delimited target group for answers, and 
if their answers are analyzed and interpreted 
with the statistician’s methods, it will be pos- 
sible for the social scientist to draw conclu- 
sions about human behavior, which will be 
as valid as those derived by the natural 
scientist from observing the instinctive be- 
havior patterns of rats or baboons. There is a 
basic fallacy here. 

Rossi launched a truly heroic effort to 
obtain the raw data from the conference 
delegates, and then to classify them and 
interpret them. The book includes 27 charts 
and 93 tables of figures to report her statisti- 
cal discoveries. She devotes two chapters to 
the design of the questionnaire and what it 
was intended to measure. The charts and 
tables include such items as “Table 6.5——R? 
in Regressions on Selected Affect Scales 
with the Same Set of Political and Demo- 
graphic Predictor Variables: October versus 
February,” and “Table 6.11—-Belief/ Affect 
Constraint: Average within-Individual Vari- 
ability across Thirteen Feminism Measures, 
by Organizational Membership Type.” 

Rossi is at her best when she forgets her 
statistics and simply reports her own inter- > 
pretations of the feminist movement and its 
many facets and sectors. It is when she 
reports, here and there, what real, individual 
women she encountered at the conference 
had to say, that she produces her best, most 
informative writing. Her brief historical 
sketch of the origins and growth of the 
American feminist movement since the early 
nineteenth century is especially clear and 
valuable. Many other parts of the book are 
readable only with the greatest effort since 
they are written in language that bristles wiih 
the statistician’s technical jargon. 

Judging from Rossi’s comments in her 
chapters on the actual governance of the 
conference itself, the gathering was run by 
the chairperson in a fast-paced, strongly con- 
trolled manner. 
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One heard charges from some delegates that they 
couldn't get to a microphone in time or without 
the permission of a floor manager; that message 
passing and signals were widely used to instruct 
groups and delegations how to vote on a substan- 


tive or procedural issue 
| 


The book is a valuable source of informa- 
tion, both I storical and statistical, on ihe 
American feminist movement dumng the 
administrations of Ford and Carter. 

H F MACKENSEN 

Fairleigi; Dickinson University 

Teaneck: 

New Jersey 
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SCHULTE NORDHOLT, JAN WILLEM. The 
Dutch Republic and American Indepena- 
ence. Translated by Herbert H. Rowen. 
Pp. xi, 351. Chapel Hill: University of 
North Carolina Press, 1982. $29.95. 


This is a timely book. Published in Hol- 
land in 1979, ıt appeared in this country last 
year, on the bicentennial of the establish- 
ment of diplomatic relations between the 
Netherlands and the United States. Jan Wil- 
lem Schulte Nordholt, who teaches Ameri- 
can history at the University of Leiden, tells 
an important story here. While not denying 
France’s paramount role in the founding of 
the United States, he shows that the Nether- 
lands made a much more significant contri- 
bution to American independence than most 
histories of the Revolution and general text- 
books give ıt credit for. The Dutch Republic 
was in fact the second European state to 
grant official recognition to the rebellious 13 
colonies; ıt:was the first anywhere in which 
an American embassy was set up; and it was 
moreover the exclusive holder of the foreign 
debt of the:United States during this coun- 
try’s formative years. 

Schulte Nordholt develops a number of 
major historical themes. He first highlights 
the crucial role of the Dutch merchants ın the 
early and most critical phase of the Revolu- 
tionary War, as they supplied the American 
colonists with the wherewithal to fight the 
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British forces. This- huge and immensely 
profitable contraband trade in armaments 
was conducted on St. Eustatius, a speck of 
an island in the West Indies, at grave nisk to 
the home country’s neutrality. 

He next describes in considerable detail 
the Herculean task of securing the Nether- 
lands’ recognition of the United States, of 
concluding a treaty of friendship and com- 
merce between the two countries, and of 
coaxing a loan out of tightfisted Amsterdam 
bankers. The Dutch Republic’s slowness in 
coming round to American recognition was 
due to its visceral attachment to the tradi- 
tional neutrality, to the clash of opposing 
economic interests within the country, to the 
eruption of party conflict between the pro- 
American Patniots and the pro-British Oran- 
gists, and not least to the dilapidated condi- 
tion of its navy. Schulte Nordholt shows 
simultaneously how the American Revolu- 
tion began to impinge on the Dutch public 
consciousness from the late 1770s onward, as 
the leaders of the Patriot movement held ıt 
up as a paradigm for effecting a limited dem- 
ocratization of Dutch political and social 
structures. 

The hero of the book is unquestionably 
John Adams. His aggressive diplomacy, un- 
flagging zeal, and realistic judgment as the 
American envoy and minister in the Nether- 
lands from 1780 until 1782, and intermit- 
tently thereafter until 1788, brilliantly ful- 
filled his government’s aims in the Dutch 
Republic. Scarcely less significant, though 
largely unrecognized, were the protean labors 
of C.G.F. Dumas, the first American agent 
in Europe and a man who displayed an 
unstinting devotion for the welfare of the 
United States. 

The last few chapters relate how aging 
Patnots and younger Dutch conservatives 
reinterpreted the American political expe- 
rience in the light of the more radical French 
Revolution, either by praising the stability 
and elitism that, they thought, derived from 
the Federal Constitution, or else by citing the 
American experience as a warning against 
the dangers of unrestrained popular rule. 
The author makes clear that no matter how 
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Dutch politicians and intellectuals looked 
upon the United States, their interest in its 
form of government continued unabated 
until the turn of the nineteenth century. 

Schulte Nordholt has succeeded in renew- 
ing the subject of the Dutch recognition of 
the United States because, unlike earlier wri- 
ters, he stresses the interrelations of two 
peoples rather than the links between two 
governments. He surpasses previous histori- 
ans by his greater insight into human charac- 
ter, and by his warm sympathy for the many 
political and intellectual figures who pro- 
moted the American cause in the Nether- 
lands. The book has been rendered into Eng- 
lish so flawlessly by Herbert H. Rowen that, 
but for a few literary allusions and philosoph- 
ical asides, one can scarcely tell that it origi- 
nally came out abroad. It deserves a wide 
readership in the United States. 


PAUL ROSENFELD 
Rutgers University 
Newark 
New Jersey 


VIGUERIE, RICHARD A. The New Right: 
We're Ready to Lead. Pp. 191. Falls 
Church, VA. Viguerie Company, 1981. 
$8 95. 

BELKER, LOREN B. Organizing for Political 
Victory. Pp xi, 194. Chicago: Nelson- 
Hall, 1982. $16.95. 

GREEN, MARK Winning Back Amertca. 
Pp. x1, 354. New York: Bantam Books, 
1982. $3.95. 

SIMON, PAUL The Once and Future Demo- 
crats: Strategies for Change Pp. 182. 
New York. Continuum, 1982. $12.95. 


Richard Viguerie, author of The New 
Right, 1s well known for first using direct 
mail techniques to raise money for political 
causes. Himself a zealous New Right conser- 
vative, his successful mail solicitation busi- 
ness with its computerized lists of millions of 
names serves conservative causes. Viguerie 
believes that the New Right is about to tn- 
umph at the polls and take over the Republi- 


can Party His book 1s a political manifesto 
that pinpoints conservative issues and ex- 
plains the importance of the new techniques 
of persuasion and money raising. The groups 
he hopes to unite in a conservative coalition 
are a disparate lot—those opposed to abor- 
tion, gun laws, pornography, detente, wel- 
fare spending, Panama Canal treaties, affir- 
mative action, and so on. Their members 
believe in God, school prayers, hard work, 
thrift, honesty, chastity, and motherhood, 
and they pledge allegiance to the flag and 
proudly sing our national anthem. The core 
of this conservative alliance is the Moral 
Majority. Viguerie alleges that Jerry Falwell 
has uncovered 50 million conservative born- 
again Protestants and 30 million conserva- 
tive Catholics and Jews. He advises Presi- 
dent Reagan to lead these people in a great 
national religious revival, to proclaim na- 
tional days of fasting and prayer, and to 
encourage good citizens to visit the sick, pri- 
soners, and the dying. 

Viguerie is the soap-box demagogue who 
strings together pious slogans and catchy 
clichés to appeal to the frustrated who do not 
know the cause of their unhappiness. If such 
people become desperate they will respond 
to myths, and Viguerie is a myth maker. But 
the evidence is reasonably clear that the 
American people are not that desperate— 
yet. The conservative tide receded in Novem- 
ber 1982, and the issues seem to be the real 
ones of jobs, inflation, and the arms race. 
The inflamed language of this little book 
does not convince that the New Right 1s 
likely to take over the country soon. 

Loren Belker, author of Organizing for 
Political Victory, ıs a Nebraska insurance 
man who managed the successful campaign 
of the Nebraska senator, J. James Exon. His 
very prosaic how-to book avoids all mention 
of issues and offers purely technical advice 
useful in those low-key campaigns where 
there are no real differences between the 
candidates Belker assumes that a person 
decides it would be fun to be an elected offi- 
cial and throws his hat into the ring. Belker’s 
book tells such a candidate how to choose a 
campaign manager, how to hold dinners and 
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cocktail parties, and especially how to pro- 
ject the right image: hire a good public rela- 
tions agency, takea Dale Carnegie course in 
public speaking, keep your hair cut, shake 
hands firmly, and look voters directly in the 
eye—but be careful here, because a long look 
into the eyes-of a member of the opposite sex 
has a dangerous sexual connotation. No 
mention here of Viguerie’s sophisticated d1- 
rect mail methods. 

Politics for Belker ts a pleasant game for 
amateurs. The candidate must of course 
address some issues. Belker advises appoint- 
ing an issues committee that will come up 
with a maximum of three issues that will 
appeal. Perhaps this sounds worse than it ıs: 
Belker is a liberal Democrat who probably 
cannot imagine a Nebraska candidate choos- 
ing sham issues, But the reader is left with the 
scary impression that Belker thinks that one 
popular issue is as good as another in the 
American political game. 

Mark Green ıs a successful public-interest 
lawyer and political commentator. His book, 
Winning Back America, \s offered as a “posi- 
tive program of electable liberalism.” It is an 
encyclopedia of facts and issues for progres- 
sive candidates. Green pays tribute to the 


campaign skills of Viguerie, but he focuses- 


on the issues. He ıs an aggressive spokesman 
for political and economic democracy and 
believes that Reagan Republicanism can be 
defeated. 

I am not unsympathetic to Green’s point 
of view but was bored by his book. A paper- 
back of 350 pages with small type, gray 
paper, and ‘almost no margins is unappeal- 
ing. Withinithis drab format, Green manages 
to crowd some discussion of nearly every 
important issue of the day. His solutions are 
bland, simplistic, overoptimistic, and uncon- 
vincing. The financial problems of Social 
Security, he says ın two pages, are easily 
solved in the short run, and in the long run 
who knows; what may turn up, so why worry? 
Similar short and facile discussions cover 
inflation, jobs, nuclear war, a national health 


system, multinational corporations—the . 


United Nations should send these a question- 
naire to find out what they are up to—and so 
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on. The only thing missing 1s any policy for 
education, science, and the arts. The reader 
is left with the impression that there are no 
real problems, but only apparent ones created 
by Ronald Reagan and David Stockman. 

Paul Simon, a liberal Democratic con- 
gressman from conservative southern Indi- 
ana, Survived the Republican surge in 1980 
and was reelected in 1982. His book is good 
reading. Simon is a student of history and 
literature as well as of politics and economics 
and comes through as an educated person. 
His qualities are intelligence, common sense, 
tolerance, and a respect for excellence. He 
has those habits of rationality that become a 
leader. 

He has damning things to say about poli- 
ticians who do not lead but follow public 
opinion polls—like Belker’s clients; wise and 
temperate things to say about the Moral 
Majority, whose demagoguery he exposes 
but whose appeal to troubled people he 
makes credible. Unlike Green, he has ideas 
about education and culture, citing a Chi- 
nese saying, “They had no poets so the city 
died,” and he is not afraid of the charge of 
elitism when speaking of excellence in the 
arts and sciences. On health care, instead of 
the utopianism of Green, he comments that a 
program of national health coverage similar 
to Canada’s 1s not likely to pass Congress in 
the next 10 years, but that we can do a lot to 
meet the most pressing needs of our society; 
and then outlines a possible program. 

Simon has sensible things to say on other 
issues—energy, defense, inflation, foreign 
policy, and so on. He is cautiously optimistic 
but promises no millennium. The human 
condition is improvable, he assumes, but not 
perfectible. Viguerie and Green believe it 1s 
perfectible; Belker has no thoughts on the 
matter. Simon concludes his book with a 
quotation from Walt Whitman: “It 1s pro- 
vided in the essence of things that from every 
fruition of success, no matter what, shall 
come forth something to make a greater 
struggle necessary.” 

RICHARD SCHLATTER 

Rutgers University 

New Brunswick 

New Jersey 
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SOCIOLOGY 


ENGRAM, ELEANOR Science, Myth, Real- 
ity: The Black Family in One-Half Cen- 
tury of Research. Pp. xvii, 216. Westport, 
CT: Greenwood Press, 1982. $27.50. 


The thesis of this book is that proposi- 
tions derived by social science research about 
the black family in the United States are so 
tainted by white middle-class biases as to 
comprise a body of myth—1indeed of scien- 
tific racism-—-which perpetuates the stereo- 
type that lower-class black families are de- 
viant entities without redeeming social value. 

Engram, a Duke University Ph.D. and 
now a businesswoman on the West Coast, 
begins by identifying biases presumably ın- 
herent in the institutional, structural-func- 
tional, and interactionist schools of soci- 
ology—she omits consideration of conflict/ 
radical thought—-and concludes that only 
anthropology’s enthographic approach, with 
its tradition of avoiding censure of exotic 
peoples’ ways, is sufficiently free of value 
orientations to get at the realities of black 
life. Next, Engram reports in 93 pages her 
evaluations of a selected body of research, 
published mostly after 1959, pertaining to 
black mating, unwed motherhood, marriage, 
child rearing, and marital disruption. The 
researches scrutinized were not chosen by 
systematic sampling of her nearly 800-1tem 
bibliography, but were, I think, selected 
because in her view they reveal either linger- 
ing racist feelings in their authors or an 
ignorance of the humanistic values in black 
culture. Thus, for example, sociologists per- 
petuate the myth of black hypersexuality, 
but seem unaware that “potence is stimu- 
lated by tenderness and caring,” qualities she 
asserts to be abundantly present among poor 
blacks. 

The book closes with a brief considera- 
tion of the methodological problems Engram 
feels are peculiarly encountered in research- 
ing black life, and a short conclusions chap- 
ter. Engram here broaches, but regrettably 
does not develop, the very interesting idea 
that if race is indeed an untenable biological 
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concept, as Ashley Montagu and others have 
long insisted—a position she seems to agree 
with—then social scientists who carve off a 
race for study will assuredly discover traits, 
such as black male irresponsibility, which 
feed back into a racial mythology. Less pre- 
judicial joints at which to carve, Engram 
suggests, would be along a society’s socio- 
economic lines, whatever might be the racial 
distribution within the strata. 

This book is much too light a vehicle for 
the heavy burden of its thesis, but ıt does 
deliver, in a voice of despair and anger, a 
more blunt and personal message. white 
social scientists, after decades of research, 
still do not understand blacks; their eyes are 
blinded particularly to the compassionate, 
loving, caring altruism that is an enriching 
part of African heritage, and that permeates 
and gives authenticity to even seemingly 
pathology-ridden black ghetto families. 

RALPH W. ENGLAND, Jr 

University of Rhode Island 

Kingston 


KUPER, LEO. Genocide: Its Political Use in 
the Twentieth Century. Pp. 255. New 
Haven, CT: Yale University Press, 1982. 
$15.00. 


Genocide: Its Political Use in the 
Twentieth Century, by sociologist Leo Kuper, 
gives a systematic analysis of the massacres 
of 800,000 Armenians in 1915, six million 
Jews between 1933 and 1945, three million 
Bangladeshis in 1971, and 100,000 Huter 
between 1972 and 1975. 

Kuper begins his work by placing geno- 
cide within its most usual contexts: religious, 
racial, and ethnic. He further presses the 
notion that historical evidence supports 
Arthur Koestler’s position “that the trouble 
of our species is not an excess of aggression 
but an excess capacity for fanatical devotion.” 

This “fanatical devotion,” Kuper points 
out, is really a “warrant for genocide” and 
becomes, in fact, not only a necessary cond- 
tion but its justification. In other words, the 
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genuine fanatic constructs a legitimating 
ideology behind which to put into motion 
the operations for murder. He develops a 
theory that genocide ın the twentieth century 
becomes workable in plural societies—that 
is, in societies that contain “persistent and 
pervasive” cleavages between the racial, eth- 
nic, and/or, religious groups that compose 
them He concludes, properly, that genocide 
becomes the one possible means whereby the 
political and/or religious and racial elite can 
maintain its power. 

Kuper’s work is provocative and bold, 
showing how the great political powers have 
encouraged! genocide by supplying the con- 
tending parties with sophisticated arms for 
mutual destruction, yet he remains hopeful 
that his analysis will ultimately be used by 
those great powers as a plea for restraint. 


JOSEPHINE KNOPP 
Harcum ‘Junior College 
Bryn Mawr 
Pennsylvania 
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LEVI-STRAUSS, CLAUDE. The Way of the 
Masks. Translated by Sylvia Modelski. 
Pp. x, 249. Seattle: University of Washing- 

ton Press, 1982. $18.95. 


This short book is especially recommended 
to those who have heard of Lévi-Strauss and 
French structuralism, but who have been 
reluctant to read the larger works. It presents 
a straightforward analysis, in simple lan- 
guage, of ceremonial masks and associated 
myths found among the Indians of the 
Northwest Coast. This is the English transla- 
tion of an essay originally published in 1975 
with the title La Vore des masques, plus three 
journal articles published between 1975 and 
1979. With the exception of one article 
devoted to Kwakiutl social organization, the 
other parts; of the book all deal with the 
masks and myths of the American Indians 
who lived along the Pacific coast from 
Alaska to Vancouver Island. 

The problem with which Lévi-Strauss 
begins ıs how to explain the peculiar shape of 
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a mask used ın ceremonies by several Salish- 
speaking tribes of the area. Lévi-Strauss 
proposes that masks and other works of art 
should be analyzed using essentially the 
same methodology that he has long applied 
to myths. 

In the case of the Salish mask, he argues 
that it is impossible to understand the mask 
if it is considered only ın the context of the 
society in which it 1s found. The true mean- 
ing of the mask will appear only if ıt 1s com- 
pared with masks found in other societies. In 
the present instance, Lévi-Strauss assumes 
that all of the Northwest Coast tribes have 
had intensive contact with one another and 
have borrowed myths, masks, and beliefs to 
the extent that they share a common ideolog- 
ical structure and it is in terms of this struc- 
ture that masks or myths will have meaning. 
Once Levi-Strauss has found a mask among 
the Kwakiutl that contrasts both in physical 
characteristics and associated beliefs with 
the Salish mask, he maintains that he has 
explained the masks by showing how they 
have complementary roles in this larger sys- 
tem of ideas. 

The remainder of the book deals with the 
myths associated with wealth objects called 
coppers and attempts to show how these 
myths are part of the same ideological struc- 
ture that includes the masks. 

At several points in his analysis Lévi- 
Strauss pauses to consider criticisms of his 
earlier work. However, he does not deal with 
the most basic criticism—that this method of 
determining ideological structures is essen- 
tially arbitrary. In the present work ıt may 
also be questioned whether he has not exag- 
gerated the extent to which the tribes of the 
Northwest Coast shared a common culture. 

SETH LEACOCK 

University of Connecticut 

Storrs 
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LIGHTFOOT, DAVID. The Language Lot- 
tery: Toward a Biology of Grammars. Pp. 
xii, 224. Cambridge, MA: MIT Press, 
1982. $17.50. i 


Lightfoot explores the relation between 
genetics and grammars, using child language 
acquisition to connect them. A basic prob- 
lem for linguists is how children learn lan- 
guage even though exposed to very fragmen- 
tary stimuli. As part of their genetic endow- 
ment, children have a rich set of innate 
grammatical principles enabling them to 
create a grammar for their language. The 
grammars linguists write attempt to reflect 
the language universals children inherit and 
use to master their language. This book ably 
introduces some of the concepts that guide 
this kind of research. 

Lightfoot studies genetics not just to shed 
light on language acquisition but to advance 
certain grammatical descriptions over and 
against their rivals. Many, however, balk at 
equating the grammars children create with 
those that linguists write. Accordingly they 
will find unjustified Lightfoot’s claim of 
genetic sanction for his favonte analyses, 
viewing it as a gratuitous attempt to establish 
a legal monopoly for some pet theories. 

Lightfoot imphes that parallel order be- 
tween determiners and nouns and between 
auxiliary and main verbs is genetically deter-, 
mined, making language easier to learn. If 
the orders differ, as in any Dravidian lan- 
guage where determiners precede—that man 
-—but auxiliaries follow—he gone has—they 
hinder language acquisition and will evolve 
to conform to the genetic template. Yet the 
Dravidian languages have steadfastly main- 
tained this pattern for 2000 years. Lightfoot 
suggests that subject-object-verb word order 
causes perceptual difficulties, impeding ilan- 
guage acquisition, and tends to change to 
subject-verb-object word order, as in Eng- 
lish. Of the 23 Dravidian languages, 21 have 
preserved subject-object-verb word order for 
two millenia, oblivious to the strain they put 
on children’s ability to learn Tamil, Kan- 
nada, or Telugu. If we take the link between 
genetics and grammars seriously, we must 
elther segregate Dravidian speakers as a 
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genetically distinct population or, prefera- 
bly, revise the putative universals their lan- 
guages are supposed to violate. 

Fear of arbitrariness in grammars makes 
linguists invoke notions to reduce it--sim- 
plicity, psychological reality, and, now, gene- 
tics. But such arbitrariness is a global prop- 
erty of whole grammars, not of isolated 
pieces. No one would deny genetics a central 
role in explanations of holistic language 
acquisition. But then to conclude that ıt sup- 
ports one’s particular analysis of modal aux- 
ihares or phonological features is logically 
suspect. Notwithstanding these reservations, 
Lightfoot’s well-written, engaging book raises 
exciting, important issues and deserves to be 
carefully read. 

SANFORD B. STEEVER 


University of Chicago 
Illinois 


PERRY,RONALDW The Social Psychology 
of Cıvıl Defense. Pp. 127. Lexington, 
MA: D. C. Heath, 1982. No price 


Disaster research 1s a relatively new spe- 
cialty in the social sciences. The author of 
this well-written little book deals with the 
issue of what can be expected of civil defense 
programs and how citizens will respond to 
warnings of nuclear attack. 

How are people likely to behave ın con- 
nection with a crisis-relocation program? 
Past experience of natural disasters does 
provide, in the absence of prior experience of 
nuclear attack, some data on human re- 
sponses to evacuation programs. Perry points 
out that several assumptions regarding crisis 
relocation planning (CRP) require exami- 
nation. 

The book concentrates on the issue of 
citizens’ likely response to warnings to evac- 
uate under CRP. How can studies of evacu- 
ation in natural disasters be utilized in 
increasing our knowledge of citizen response 
to nuclear attack warnings? Four relevant 
issues are examined as a means of answering 
this question: 


(1) the theoretical bases in social science for civil- 
defense programs; (2) the logic that underlies 
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comparisons of nuclear attack with natural disas- 
ters, (3) the extent and nature of comparisons that 
can be made based upon warning-response in nat- 
ural disasters, and (4) the implications of these 
comparisons for the design and implementation of 
crisis-relocation planning [p 3] 


After a masterly summary review of civil 
defense efforts and the philosophy of emer- 
gency managements, Perry devotes three 
chapters to these specific issues. He stresses 
emergent-norm theory, which explains col- 
lective behavior on the basis of spontaneous 
search for meaning by persons faced with an 
unstructured situation, and points out its 
applicability as a theoretical standpoint. 

The book shows a sophisticated aware- 
ness of the; problems of comparing natural 
and nuclear disasters, in particular by refer- 


ence to three variables inherent ın the emerg- ` 


ing decision-making processes. This 1s fol- 
lowed by a competent review of research 
conclusions, and the connection between 
other variables. Perry affords a model speci- 
fying the variables that are significant ın per- 
sonal decisions to relocate or evacuate. 

The work manifests a thorough acquain- 
tance with the relevant literature and 1s 
marked by clarity of style. Within a short 
volume Perry has provided a wealth of mate- 
nal that adds appreciably to our understand- 
ing of an increasingly crucial area of social 
science research. On any applicable criter- 
ion, this 1s!a scholarly and informed contri- 
bution. 

JOHN E OWEN 

Arizona State University 

Tempe ' 

| ECONOMICS 
PINDER, JOHN, ed National Industrial Strat- 
egies and the World Economy. An Atlan- 
tic Institute for International Affairs Re- 
search : Volume. Pp. ix, 302. London: 

Allanheld, Osmun, Croom Helm, 1982. 

$34.50. 


! 
This volume attempts to analyze the 
sources and potential solutions to the glaring 
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shortcomings of industrial policies in ad- 
vanced countries. Eight commentators offer 


-their analyses. The first, by Saunders, exam- 


ines changes in the distribution of world 
production and trade. It offers a useful, tight 
summary of the transformation of industrial 
sectors in the world economy over the past 
two decades. The second contribution, by 
Pinder, examines how policy changes are 
viewed not just as a threat to the interna- 
tional order, but as a necessary response to 
imperfections of modern industnal markets. 
Pinder sees the problem of modern indus- 
trial policy as one of accommodating and 
encouraging positive and efficient, rather 
than negative and inefficient protective indus- 
trial policies. 

The first two articles set the stage for the 
following sectoral and country analyses. The 
third selection by Woolcock looks at the 
steel sector. He asks how countries have 
reacted to the stagnating demand for steel 
since the early 1970s. The answer, as we 
know, 1s disquieting. The response has mainly 
been one of increased public intervention. 
These interventions have unfortunately been 
short-term palliatives rather than long-term 
adjustments to supply and demand and 
comparative cost. Following steel, Edwards 
launches into an analysis of four other 
sectors—textiles, man-made fibers, ship- 
building, and aircraft. His is an ambitious 
attempt to explain the differential develop- 
ments in these sectors, and he largely succeeds. 

Hosomiand Okumura, in the first of four 
country analyses, document the widespread 
acceptance of industrial policy in Japan. It is 
actively used as a tool to promote Japanese 
firms ın key areas of research and develop- 
ment, energy conservation, small-firm devel- 
opment, and recession cartels. Japanese acti- 
vism 1s to be sharply contrasted to the U.S. 
case discussed by Diebold. The United States 
has had no explicit industrial policies. While 
industries may be rocked by unintended 
actions of government, for example, there 1s 
a strong antiindustrila policy bias in the Uni- 
ted States—a bias still intact as of late 1982. 
Diebold explains why this has historically 
been true. But he adds that the international 
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position of the United States has slipped, so 
that an intelligent and comprehensive U.S. 
policy is needed. Diebold next examines the 
Canadian case. In Canada numerous dilem- 
mas of industrial policy revolve around more 
restrictive versus more open foreign invest- 
ment, as well as freer versus more protection- 
ist trade, and the structural mix of industry. 
Diebold usefully restricts himself to develop- 
ing a series of insightful policy questions 
rather than seeking definitive, obviously 
premature answers. 

Hager focuses on the common roots of 
industrial policy in western Europe, where 
industrial policy is often and willingly used 
to keep the peace between social classes. He 
raises the key question of how Western 
Europe can beneficially—for itself—favor 
international competitiveness. Generally, the 
European Community is on the defensive 
over time in competition with nonindustrial- 
ized countries. Since the community cannot 
allow its industries to be eroded, the question 
boils down to what the necessary degree of 
incremental protection is, given that we want 
trade to be as large as conditions permit 

In the final chapter, Pinder rejects cyni- 
cism and sees real possibilities for positive 
nonprotective industrial policies that offer 
the benefits of specialization and division of 
labor while minimizing world political con- 
flict. He finds many examples among the pio- 
neering European Community countries, 
which have been joined in a ladder of eco- 
nomic convergences. Pinder finds growing 
integration despite the divergences during 
world recession. He puts the final outcome 
in the form of a challenge for industrial and 
developing countries. 

In my judgment this collection is both 
important and contmbutory. It offers us a 
careful analysis by knowledgeable observers. 
Admittedly it 1s only a beginning, consider- 
ing the challenge of dissolution that we face. 
Much is to be done to avoid the potential 
disasters that lurk in uninformed national- 
ism and protectionism. The United States is 
merely beginning to look at the unintended 
repercussions of its own unplanned actions. 
The controversy here still rages, however, as 


a recent Wall Street Journal front-page 
column doubting the wisdom of industrial 
policy still indicates. However, some small 
victories are being scored. One example is 
The Global 2000 Report to the President. 
The report points up the complete lack of 
basic statistical coordination between such 
major departments of the U.S. government 
as Energy and Agriculture. The mere fact 
that the report was published, under the aus- 
pices of the U.S. government, despite tre- 
mendous opposition of entrenched ideologues, 
indicates the slow but definite progress we 
have made. Pessimism and cynicism may be 
fashionable, but the collection under review 
offers a positive and constructive antidote to 
do-nothingism. 
DONALD HUDDLE 

Rice University 

Houston 

Texas 


SHINOHARA, MIYOHE! Industrial Growth, 
Trade, and Dynamic Patterns in the Japa- 
nese Economy. Pp. x, 243. Tokyo: Uni- 
versity of Tokyo Press, 1982. Distributed 
by Columbia University Press. $17.50. 


Readers of these 14 articles will learn why 
Japan has become an industrial giant in Asia 
and how Japanese economic growth helped 
to industrialize South Korea, Taiwan, Hong 
Kong, and Singapore, the newly industrial- 
ized countries (NICs). This book sparkles 
with insights and contains many valuable 
tables showing important economic relation- 
ships for the Pacific Basin countries. 

According to Shinohara, Japanese post- 
war economic growth must be understood ın 
terms of rapid structural change. The con- 
stant pattern underlying this process, how- 
ever, was one of new industries expanding 
with new technology, exporting, and yet 
stimulating the growth of domestic produc- 
tion, while always lowering unit costs. These 
new blocks of industries fitted deeply into 
the domestic structure through subcontract- 
ing, even monopsonistic arrangements, and 
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The Reconstruction of 
Patriotism 
Education for Civic Consciousness 


Morris Janowitz 


In this trenchant social and political 
analysis. Janowitz fearlessly comes to 
grips with a subject that other scholars 
have avoided: patriotisms By this word he 
does not mean a simplistic. old-fashioned 
xenophobia. He argues rather for a major 
improvement in civic education to bring 
about a new civic consciousfiess, a self- 
critical and enlightened sense of 
nationalism appropriate to a highly 
interdependent world community. 

Cloth $22 50 220 pages Available 


Forthcoming 





The Dynamics of Nuclear 
Proliferation 


Stephen M. Meyer 


There ts a widening agreement that a 
world of many nuclear powers is a threat 
to international security. In this objective 
and systematic analysis, Meyer examines 
existing arguments concerning the 
technological and motivational bases for 
nuclear proliferation. He then offers 
guidelines for predicting future 
proliferation of nuclear arms—egurdelines 
that can become the foundation for 
controlling 1t. 

Cloth $20 00 (est ) 232 pages (est) February 





Auguste Comte and Positivism 
The Essential Writings 


Edited by Gertrude Lenzer 


‘“Gertrud Lenzer is to be congratulated for 


combining the standard with the less well 


known works of Comte, thereby giving a 


full and intellectually faithful 


representation of his thought. [This] 
volume will go far in establishing Comte’s 
relevance for contemporary social 
science. ’"—Neil J. Smelser, University of 
Califorma, Berkeley 

Paper $1500 570 pages Available 


German Liberalism in the 
Nineteenth Century 


James J. Sheehan 


‘(This book] 1s a comprehensive 
presentation of the German liberal 
movement during the nineteenth and early 
twentieth centuries seen in its specific 
socioeconomic and political context... . 
Sheehan has raised our knowledge of the 


history of German liberalism to an entirely 


new level.— Wolfgang J. Mommsen, 
Journal of Modern History 
Paper $12 50 422 pages Available 
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Liberalism and the Origins of 


European Social Theory s 
by Steven Seidman 


Here ıs a striking reinterpretation of the development of European social 
theory Departing from well-worn historical stereotypes, Seidman returns to 
the original works of those figures — Montesquieu, Turgot, Hume, Burke, 
Comte, Durkheim, Marx, Weber—who created modern social theory, and 
traces their origins to the philosophy of the Enlightenment $35 00 


New in paperback — 


Hegemony and Revolution 

A Study of Antonio Gramsci’s Political and 

Cultural Theory 

by Walter L. Adamson a 


“Helps us to evaluate the intellectual legacy of the man who ts perhaps the 
most original Marxist thinker of this century ” — Journal of ae History 
“An important book.” —American Political Science Review $8 9 


The Baltic States 
Years of Dependence, 1940-1980 


by Romuald J. Misiunas and Rein Taagepera 


In 1940 the Soviet Union occupied and annexed Estonia, Latvia, and Lithu- 
ania Since then the three national cultures have demonstrated a remark- 
able resilience in the face of Soviet domination. This book describes and 
analyzes the contradiction of political dependence and cultural autonomy - 
in the Baltic states since their annexation $27 50 


Supplying Energy Through 

Greater Efficiency l 

The Potential for Conservation in California’s 
Residential Sector 

by Alan Meier, Janice Wright, and A.H. Rosenfeld 


The skyrocketing price of otl in the 1970s made conserving energy a matter 
of public policy and private cbncern This first carefully researched and 
documented assessment of conservation’s potential treats conserved energy 
as a new energy source. $19 95 
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New in paperback — 

Revolt Against Regulation 

The Rise and Pause of the Consumer Movement 
by Michael Pertschuk 


“Writing with grace, humor, and scrupulous honesty, Pertschuk recounts 
[his] experience, attempting to find some coherent lessons in it about the 
past, present, and future role of consumerism in American life ” 

— Washington Post $6 95 


Available at bookstores or order from 
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PREFACE 


“Governments are instituted among Men,” says the Declaration of Independence, 
“deriving their just powers from the consent of the governed.” But how is the will of 
the governed to be ascertained? “How, without the greatest inconvenience, can 
votes be frequently taken on all the chief questions that arise?” asked James Lord 
Bryce in 1888, in The American Commonwealth. 

Today, less than 100 years later, public sentiment can and is being sounded 
almost daily on one topic or another. These soundings are sufficiently accurate to 
prompt basing some of the most far-reaching decisions on their outcome. 
Politicians run for office or remove themselves from candidacy; U.S. presidents 
resign or ask for the resignation of their closest aides; social welfare and other public 
services are strengthened or curtailed; multimillion dollar entertainment shows are 
launched or terminated—all based on the results of public opinion polls. 

It has been estimated that at least 2000 research organizations are engaged in 
public opinion polling in addition to many times that number of businesses and 
academic institutions that regularly conduct surveys. More than $4 billion annually 
are spent getting people’s reactions to this or that. 

Polling is a growing industry in an age in which about half the gross national 
product and more than half of the income earned derives from the production and 
dissemination of information, according to Megatrends, a best-selling book by 
John Naisbitt. Political campaigns in the past 20 years have become unthinkable 
without public opinion polling, even at the local levels. Many of the major mass 
media now have their own in-house polling capabilities. In the modern newsroom, 
man-in-the-street interviews as a means of determining public opinion are rapidly 
disappearing, along with typewriters and black-pencil editing. Precision journalism 
has replaced the haphazard interview in all but a few small radio stations. 

Like other major conveniences of the twentieth century, such as the automobile, 
the airplane, television, and computers, public opinion polling is built on 
conceptualizations and inventions that are every bit as ingenious and essential to its 
execution as the wheel or electricity and magnetism are to modern technology. In 
the first chapter of this volume, I attempt to trace the various conceptual 
antecedents of polling. The lines that converge in today’s scientific polls drew on the 
contributions of philosophers, astronomers, mathematicians, economists, sociol- 
ogists, psychologists, political scientists, geneticists, statisticians, and communica- 
tion scholars, among others. 

In spite of all these inputs and the continuing refinements that are being made in 
polling methods, Burns W. Roper points out that polls are not error-free. One does 
not, of course, look for the micrometric precision one has come to expect in modern 
technology. Both the variables that are measured and the measuring instruments 
are too lacking in specificity to permit that kind of accuracy. But the very looseness 
of language that, incidentally, makes communication possible creates problems for 
the pollster. Since words can be understood in various ways, question wording 
introduces a tentativeness to polling results that makes them depend, more than 
most scientists care to admit, on intuition. 
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Lester W. Milbrath looks at the public that is being polled and finds that the 
context in which it is answering the questions of pollsters is changing. This, too, 
affects the interpretation of polling data. Because of the changing climate of opinion 
within which people operate, pollsters often ask the wrong’ questions and 
misinterpret the answers they get. For example, John P. Robinson and John A. 
Fleishman have found a growing conservatism in the American public while at the 
same time the public is becoming increasingly liberal on issues such as racial 
tolerance and women’s rights. 

Quite apart from the ideological context of opinion polls, there is the question of 
what people know, how strongly they feel about issues, and how much attention 
should be paid by politicians to the expressed opinions of the public. Michael 
Margolis argues that one must distinguish between what people say they want or 
believe and their political behavior, two things that are often inconsistent. We must 
not be dazzled by the numbers generated by the polls, he says. 

Are we being dazzled by them? In public affairs, in the political arena, there is 
no doubt that polling data carry as much weight as astrology and other omens carry 
in some Asian and African societies. We, of course, tell ourselves that our indicators 
are more scientific; and they probably are. But our presidents, in recent years, have 
been notorious for pulling polling data out of their pockets or their memories to 
justify their views or decisions; while at other times, when the polls failed to support 
them, they have virtuously rejected the idea that they might be influenced by public 
opinion polls. Many of the important decisions made by President Reagan, we are 
told by two of his close advisers in this area, Richard S. Beal and Ronald H. 
Hinckley, have been influenced by opinion polls. And there is plenty of evidence 
both in this volume and elsewhere that other presidents, going back to at least 
President Kennedy, were equally influenced. 

Nowhere is the political influence of polling more evident than in the presidential 
election campaigns. Presidential candidates in the past couple of decades have 
hardly made a move without consulting their pollsters. It is hard to see how pollsters 
could become any more important in presidential campaigns, says Mark R. Levy. 
He describes, for example, the contributions of President Carter’s pollster, Patrick 
Caddell, both to the campaign as a whole and to the preparation for the Carter- 
Reagan debate. 

For every presidential election there are 1000 important elections at the state, 
county, and city levels, to say nothing of many other local offices. Polling, especially 
panel surveys and tracking polls, which provide insights into how opinions change 
as a campaign progresses, have become common at the local level, according to M. 
Margaret Conway. All senatorial and gubernatorial campaigns use surveys, and 
between 80 and 90 percent of recent congressional campaigns of Democrats have 
used at least one survey. On the other hand, fewer than half of the Republican 
congressional campaigns have used them. 

While politicians have found polls to be useful, journalists have adopted them as 
an essential news-gathering tool. Polls have come to lend authority to the 
statements and interpretations of press pundits. Arnold H. Ismach estimates that as 
many as 500 to 600 newspapers in the United States now conduct polls and other 
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types of quantitative research. Newspapers, magazines, television, and radio do not 
limit themselves to preelection preference polling but engage in year-round 
attitudinal and behavioral studies on a wide range of public affairs issues and social 
‘topics. 

Polling has introduced a quantitative element, say Charles Atkin and James 
Gaudino, into what traditionally has been a qualitative profession. While there is no 
research evidence that polls actually influence editorial judgments, they say, it can 
be shown that there is a fairly close correspondence between the politicians or issues 
endorsed by a newspaper and its readers’ voting behavior. Whether it is the readers 
who are being influenced by editorial writers, or the latter by the polls, is unclear. 

Kurt and Gladys Engel Lang point to three ways in which polls themselves can 
influence public opinion. The very fact of being interviewed tends to arouse interest, 
and it may even increase electoral participation. Polling results may cause people to 
consider the impact of their votes in a tactical sense; but they may also intimidate a 
person who holds a minority viewpoint. Elites can exploit knowledge of what the 
public believes and wants even while the masses are influenced by their knowledge 
of other people’s views. 

Elite opinions, in turn, are based on more complete information than the views of 
the masses, Kenneth P. Adler points out. Often referred to as the attentive public, 
elites have generally been identified in both U.S. and European polls as being 
interested, informed, involved, and influential. Adler recommends that policy- 
makers take cognizance of their views separately from those of the general public 
because elites are more predictive of policy trends. 

Along the same lines, Robert B. Hill deplores the fact that the views of blacks and 
other minorities are largely lumped in with those of the population as a whole in 
polling data. As a result there is little knowledge of intolerant behavior and 
discrimination. We know far more about intolerant attitudes, which have declined 
over the years, Hill says. Polls tend to deal with such matters as the integration of 
housing and schools, because whites are vitally interested in them, rather than equal 
employment opportunities and voting rights, which are of far greater importance to 
blacks. 

Consensus in a democracy may be thought of in universal terms—that is, in terms 
of the opinions of society as a whole. It may also be defined—as Aristotle and 
Rousseau defined it—by taking into account the views of its component interest 
groups and other relevant elements. That is what the last two chapters in this 
volume are calling for. Public opinion polling is merely a tool of the social sciences 
and can provide whatever breakdowns are requested by the social scientist. It is up 
to political philosophers to point out the need. 


L. JOHN MARTIN 
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The Genealogy of 
Public Opinion Polling 


By L. JOHN MARTIN 


” 


ABSTRACT. Public opinion polling has a long pedigree, and wars, 
politics, business, and humanitarianism have all been incentives to its 
development. Its ancestry includes philosophers and social scientists who 
contributed to the definition of public opinion, which had to be con- 
ceptualized before it could be measured. Landowners and social reformers 
are among those who worked on the methods of social surveys. Journalists, 
psychologists, and sociologists contributed to the fashioning of question- 
naires. Sampling theory was developed by astronomers, mathematicians, 
and economists, while the methods of data analysis were devised by statis- 
ticians, psychologists, and sociologists. All this, when coupled with mod- 
ern technology, makes polling an indispensable tool of politics, business, 
and the mass media today. 


L. John Martinis professor of journalism at the University of Maryland, where he teaches 
courses in mass-communication research methods A former newsman and research admin- 
istrator in the U.S. Information Agency, he is author and editor of a number of books and 
other publications, including a volume of The Annals entitled “Role of the Mass Media in 
American Politics ” He holds a Ph. D. in political science from the University of Minnesota. 


GENEALOGY OF PUBLIC OPINION POLLING 


HE presidential candidate is ab- 
sorbed in preparations for a de- 
bate with his opponent. His campaign 
staff nervously pore over the briefing 
book, then call for a last-minute national 
survey on a burning issue. The questions 
are drafted, approved, fed into acompu- 
ter. They appear on a bank of computer 
screens that afternoon and are read by 
trained interviewers to a computer-gen- 
erated list of registered voters around 
the country. The interviewers type the 
responses directly into the computer on 
their keyboards, and, the minute the 
interviewing is over, the computer pro- 
duces a set of tables, with the propor- 
tion of respondents in each category, 
broken down by age, sex, education, 
region of country, political preference, 
race, and other respondent characteris- 
tics. The presidential candidate gets an 
accurate picture of the climate of opin- 
ion on the eve of his debate. 

The following day, while the debate is 
in full swing, a panel of television view- 
ers in Columbus, Ohio, sit at their sets 
and punch some buttons while they 
watch, giving their immediate reactions 
to the debaters. When the debate is over, 
QUBE—the cable television service that 
operates this polling system—provides 
instantaneous feedback in the form of 
percentages and tables. 

We have come to accept instant reac- 
tions along with other instant wonders 
of the past century, such as the tele- 
phone, radio, television, and the super- 
sonic jet. Opinion polling has adapted to 
and adopted these technological con- 
veniences. What is less obvious are the 
great intellectual contributions, going 
back to at least ancient Greece and 
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Plato, that have made possible the neat 
encapsulations of thousands—even mil- 
lions—of opinions. We do not even 
blink an eye at being told that President 
Reagan is in danger of losing the women’s 
vote, or at being given a detailed des- 
cription of the lifestyles of different 
types of users of television. Yet we 
should, because into these seemingly 
simple statements have gone centuries 
of innovative thinking every bit as inge- 
nious as the invention of radio, televi- 
sion, or the computer. 

Public opinion polling includes in its 
pedigree social and political philos- 
ophers, social reformers and journalists, 
geneticists and agricultural economists, 
psychologists and sociologists, astron- 
omers and mathematicians, bureaucrats 
and politicians, businessmen and cler- 
ics. Wars, politics, and plain profit have 
provided much of the incentive for the 
development of polling. But there also 
has been a sprinkling of humanitarian- 
ism and philanthropy in the family tree. 

While it would take a book to do 
justice to the ancestry of polling, this 
brief sketch will consider contributions 
to the science—which many prefer to 
think of as an art——under the following 
headings: (1) conceptualizing public 
opinion; (2) the social survey; (3) the 
questionnaire as a measuring instru- 
ment; (4) sampling; (5) data analysis. 


PUBLIC OPINION DEFINED 


In order to measure public opinion 
one must define it. Does it mean the 
views that people have on public issues 
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or, possibly, the ones that people hold 
publicly—-as opposed to privately? Or 
does it mean an opinion aggregate that 
transcends the individual opinions of 
the group of people in the public? What 
is a public, anyway? On the answers to 
these questions hinges not only what 
one should attempt to measure and the 
kind of measuring instrument one must 
use, but whether generalizations have 
any meaning at all and whether it is 
useful or even feasible to reduce the 
opinions of individuals to a single pro- 
portion or just a few numbers. 

As far back as the fourth century 
B.C., the Greek philosopher Plato was 
intrigued by the power that appeared to 
inhere in people as an amorphous mass. 
The multitude should be supreme, he 
said in book VII of The Republic, 
although rulers, having superior knowl- 
edge, should certainly not have to con- 
sult public opinion. His student Aris- 
totle disagreed. He felt that the collective 
wisdom of a people was greater than 
that of the ruler. But in his Politics 
(book VI) he divided the public into two 
classes: the rich and the poor. 

Both Roman and medieval European 
scholars accepted the Aristotelian con- 
cept of the public as a collective power, 
as something that can be thought of as 
an abstract concept. But, like Aristotle, 
these thinkers continued to define the 
public in terms of fragmented groups 
with diverse interests. Then, during the 
sixteenth and early seventeenth centur- 
ies, there was areversion to the undiffer- 
entiated voice that Plato conceived. 
Machiavelli recommended to his prince 
that he should attempt to manipulate 
this monolithic force, and the seven- 
teenth-century Spanish philosopher and 
jurist Francisco Suarez believed that the 


church had the right to divine and inter- 
pret the political power that he admitted 
resided in the public. 

A new dimension was added in the 
late seventeenth and the eighteenth cen- 
turies when political philosophers like 
John Locke and Jean-Jacques Rousseau 
argued that the will of the majority ina 
society should be considered the general 
will—or what some today might refer to 
as public opinion. Rousseau also recog- 
nized Aristotle’s subgroups within the 
public and spoke of the impact of such 
groups on the general will. 

With the industrial revolution of the 
nineteenth century, sociologists and 
psychologists such as Auguste Comte, 
Gustave LeBon, and Gabriel Tarde in 
France and William McDougall and 
Wilfred Trotter in England were im- 
pressed by the purposiveness of urban 
masses and crowds. They invested the 
public with metaphysical qualities that 
explicitly made the aggregate different 
from the sum of its parts. They spoke of 
the instincts of the herd.! 

At the turn of the present century, the 
focus changed. Instead of trying to ana- 
lyze the composition of the public, 
attention was diverted to the issues to 
which people addressed themselves. Thus 
James Bryce, a British jurist and ambas- 
sador to the United States, believed that 
it made more sense to think of the public in 
terms of the opinions its members held 
in common. Both democratic and auto- 
cratic governments rule by opinion, Lord 


1. For a discussion of publics and their con- 
ceptualization in history, see L John Martin, 
“The Moving Target: General Trends in Audience 
Composition,” in Propaganda and Communica- 
tion in World History, ed. Harold D. Lasswell, 
Daniel Lerner, and Hans Speier (Honolulu: Uni- 
versity of Hawaii Press. 1980), 3:249-94. 
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Bryce held.2 Similarly, the American 
political scientist A. Lawrence Lowell 
focused on the opinions that bound a 
community together rather than on the 
numbers in the community or the pub- 
clic. Unanimity is not necessary, he 
argued, and a majority is not enough. 
What counts is the intensity with which 
the opinions are held. 

The concept of the public had finally 
jelled at its present definition, investing 
public opinion with a meaning that 
could be measured, given the proper 
measuring instruments. “How is the will 
of the majority to be ascertained except 
by counting votes?” Bryce asked.* In 
other words, it is not people that one 
must count but their votes—or opin- 
ions. A group of people—a society— 
might contain numerous publics. Each 
public is one that is (1) confronted by an 
issue; (2) divided in its opinions about 
the issue; and (3) in active discussion of 
the issue.5 And a member of a commun- 
ity may be a member of several different 
publics—or none. Thus we arrive at 
what is still the accepted view of most 
social scientists. Public opinion may be 
measured in terms of the prevalence, 
distribution, and intensity of opinions 
on a variety of issues that are brought to 
the attention of a community. There is 
no public opinion without an issue. A 


2. James Bryce, The American Common- 
wealth (London. Macmillan, 1889), 217-19. 

3 A. Lawrence Lowell, Public Opinion and 
Popular Government (New York: Longmans, 
Green, 1913), pp. 4-14. 

4, Bryce, American Commonwealth, p. 221. 

5. See Herbert Blumer, “The Mass, the Pub- 
lic and Public Opinion,” in Reader in Public Opin- 
ion and Communication, 2nd ed., ed. Bernard 
Berelson and Morris Janowitz (New York: Free 
Press, 1966), p. 46. 
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belief that is commonly held is a fact, 
not an issue. People must be aware of 
the issue and be discussing it in order for 
public opinion to exist.§ 


THE SOCIAL SURVEY 


The idea of collecting, summing, and 
averaging the opinions of a population, 
as opposed to culling the wisdom of a 
community by listening to the sages who 
cared to comment or by achieving a con- 
sensus, developed gradually. On the 
other hand, gathering passive—for 
example, demographic—data about a 
population goes back as far as written 
history. Governments needed such in- 
formation to collect taxes and to raise 
armies. Biblical scribes maintained ge- 
nealogical records. The ancient Egyp- 
tians, Greeks, Romans, and Chinese, as 
well as the Norman conquerors of Bn- 
tain, all regularly collected facts about 
their populations. But these were all 
practical accounting procedures aimed 
mainly at keeping track of individuals so 
as to derive benefits from them as 
individuals. 

It may have been the mercantilism of 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries 
that stimulated an interest in population 
Statistics for their own sake, for plan- 
ning, and for scientific investigation. 
The Great Plague of 1665 added con- 


6 Pollsters occasionally violate this require- 
ment, posing questions that are not an issue but 
are put to the respondent for the first time by the 
interviewer. See articles by Michael Margolis, 
Kurt and Gladys Engel Lang, and Kenneth P 
Adler ın this volume of The Annals of the Amer- 
can Academy of Political and Social Science. 
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cern about the number of people who 
had died. Credit is given to John Graunt, 
a London draper, for the first systematic 
analysis of birth and death records, 
comparing London with the rest of the 
country. He noted the rapid recovery in 
London’s population after the plague. A 
friend of Graunt’s, William Petty, used 
similar empirical evidence in a study of 
the Irish population in 1671-76. He 
called his method political arithmetic. 

Demographic studies of this type 
were also done in Germany and France 
during the same period. An important 
forerunner of opinion polling, because 
of the method used—to be discussed 
later—was a statistical population study 
done by a wealthy Scottish landowner 
and member of parliament, Sir John 
Sinclair. In the late 1780s he polled the 
Scottish clergy on their parishes and 
their parishioners. His Statistical Ac- 
count of Scotland (1791-1799) so im- 
pressed parliament that it agreed to 
conduct the first British decennial cen- 
sus in 1801.7 But this, too, was a demo- 
graphic/topographic study. 

Surveys of populations of increasing 
sophistication and scientific rigor multi- 
plied during the nineteenth century, 
often impelled by humanitarian con- 
cerns about the plight of the poor in the 
growing congestion of industrialization 
in Europe. The qualitative study of the 
London poor by Henry Mayhew in the 
1850s certainly was an important fore- 


7 For an overview of the early history of 
social surveys, see International Encyclopedia of 
the Social Sciences, ist ed., s.y. “Social Research, 
The Early History of”, also compare Daniel 
Lerner, The Human Meaning of the Social Scien- 
ces (Cleveland. Meridian Books, 1959), p 48; 
Catherine Marsh, The Survey Method (London: 
George Allen and Unwin, 1982), p. 12. 


runner of survey research.? Mayhew was 
primarily a journalist who used detailed, 
personal observation and interviews in 
collecting his data. 

One step closer to scientific opinion 
polling were the investigations of a rich 
Liverpool shipowner, Charles Booth, in 
the last two decades of the nineteenth 
century. He wanted to develop a socio- 
graphic map of the four million Lon- 
doners—a task that he felt was beyond 
his individual capabilities. So he went to 
those he believed were in the best posi- 
tion to know: London’s school inspec- 
tors.? He supplemented this information 
by living among the poor for a while. 
His main product, besides 17 volumes, 
was a set of colored maps of London, 
indicating both the class of people who 
lived in each neighborhood and an esti- 
mate of the number of people involved. 

A parallel study was being done in 
France on family finances by Frederic 
Le Play, asocial reformer who advanced 
the field of survey research analysis by 
developing theories of social organiza- 
tion based on his data. Further progress 
was achieved by B. Seebohm Rowntree 
in a study of working classes of York, 
England, published in 1901. Instead of 
interviewing informants, he interviewed 
subjects directly.!° Social surveys of 
entire communities continued to be done 


8. See Henry Mavhew, Mayhew’s London 
(London: Spring Books, n.d ). This is a recently 
reprinted edition of an [861] abridgment of three of 
Mayhew’s four volumes. 

9. Compulsory education had recently been 
introduced ın Britain under the Education Act of 
1870. , 

10. Internationa! Encyclopedia of the Social 
Sciences, s.y “Sociology. The Early History of 
Social Research”; also Mildred Parten, Surveys, 
Polls and Samples (New York: Harper & Brothers, 
1950), pp. 5-8 
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at least until World War II both in 
Europe and the United States. Many of 
the studies focused on a particular seg- 
ment of the community. Since the 1940s, 
however, most of such surveys have 
been based on samples rather than 
censuses. : 

Thus far we have traced the develop- 
ment of the concept of public opinion 
and the use of social surveys in collect- 
ing facts from and about people. We 
found that public opinion creates a 
bond among people, even if they dis- 
apree, its very existence producing a 
public. Further, we saw that social sur- 
veys gradually grew out of the age-old 
need to keep track of the members of a 
community. It developed to the point 
where the focus was not on the individ- 
ual but on statistics—that is, the numbers 
and proportions of various community 
characteristics. It was a short step from 
here to collecting information on com- 
munity attitudes and opinions. All that 
was needed was a yardstick or measur- 
ing instrument, some method to control 
the cost and the time it took to make 
such studies—often a decade or even 
longer—and more efficient tools for 
analyzing the results. 


THE QUESTIONNAIRE 


All measurement, whether it is of dis- 
tances, weights, time, or degree or 
whether a simple count, requires a yard- 
stick or measuring instrument. Sir John 
Sinclair, the Scottish laird who polled 
the clergy in the late 1780s, may not have 
realized it, but he was using a novel 
measuring instrument when he sent out 
881 questionnaires with more than 120 
questions. He also broke new ground by 
sending the questionnaires by mail and 
introduced yet a third state-of-the-art 
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survey technique—the follow-up letter. 
And, more persistent than most modern 
pollsters, he sent statistical missionaries 
to help fill out the questionnaires when 
his follow-up letters proved inadequate. 

- Another form of questionnaire, though 
much shorter and more ephemeral in 
purpose, was the straw poll, popular in 
the United States for about 100 years, 
starting in the early nineteenth century. 
This was generally, though not exclu- 
sively, run by newspapers eager for a 
scoop on the outcome of political elec- 
tions—an excellent circulation booster. 
The first such polls on record were con- 
ducted on the presidential elections of 
1824 by the Harrisburg Pennsylvanian 
and the Raleigh Star in North Carolina.!! 

Up to this point, surveys or polls were 
being undertaken to measure one of two 
things: demographic characteristics of 
members of the public—such as their 
age, sex, education, and income—or 
their intended behavior—for example, 
their voting intentions. No studies of the 
attitudes or opinions of the public had 
been undertaken for the very good rea- 
son that the concept of attitude was a 
very new one in the nineteenth century. 
The idea of measuring people’s atti- 
tudes, or their propensity to behave in a 
certain way, did not occur to anyone 
until about the turn of the present 
century. 

Thomas Hobbes, the English philo- 
sopher, who did not believe that a group 
of people could have a collective exist- 
ence as did philosophers and sociol- 
ogists in the nineteenth century, did, 
however, state in his Leviathan in 1651 
that the “trayne” of our thoughts could 


11. Fora discussion of these early surveys, see 
George Gallup and Saul Forbes Rae, The Pulse of 
Democracy (New York Simon and Schuster, 
1940), chap. 3. 
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be either unguided or regulated by desire 
and design. This clearly suggests the 
existence of a mental attitude. But no 
one picked up on Hobbes’s insight until 
the end of the nineteenth century, when 
German psychologists such as Wilhelm 
Wundt, Ludwig Lange, and Hugo 
Muensterberg demonstrated in their labs 
the existence of a neuropsychic state of 
readiness in people to act in a particular 
way. !2 

Meanwhile a Belgian mathematician 
and social scientist, Adolphe Quetelet, 
had been trying to relate demographic 
characteristics such as age to criminal 
propensities. In 1848 he distinguished 
between visible or apparent propensity 
and latent or real propensity, the impulse 
behind the visible propensity. The for- 
mer, he wrote, can be seen and mea- 
sured, while the latter cannot be seen 
and must be inferred.!3 He often said 
that the distribution of real propensities, 
such as moral and intellectual character- 
istics, should be very similar to the dis- 
tributions of observable apparent pro- 
pensities to which they were related. But 
he never actually did any empirical stu- 
dies to test this proposition.'4 

Among the first attitudinal polls on 
record was one done by a self-educated 
German labor leader, Adolf Levenstein, 
between 1907 and 1911. He sent out 
8000 questionnaires to laborers asking 
them about their aspirations; religious 
beliefs; political, cultural, and religious 
activities; work satisfaction; and drink- 


12. See Gordon W. Allport, “The Historical 
Background of Modern Social Psychology,” in 
The Handbook of Social Psychology, 2nd ed., ed. 
Gardner Lindzey and Elliot Aronson (Reading, 
MA. Addison-Wesley, 1968), 1 59-69 

13. International Encyclopedia of the Social 
Sciences, 3 v. “Adolphe Quetelet ” 

14. Ibid. 
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ing habits; in addition to including the 
usual demographic questions. Max 
Weber showed him how to analyze his 
data and encouraged him to publish 
them in a book.!5 

In 1917 a Minnesota congressman, 
Ernest Lundeen, sent a questionnaire to 
54,000 registered voters in his district. It 
introduced the question, “Shall the Uni- 
ted States declare war?” with the state- 
ment, “I believe that the people should 
be consulted before Congress declares 
war.” He received 8800 replies, 90 per- 
cent against U.S. participation.'6 

Until the 1920s, questions on people’s 
attitudes toward issues were dichotom- 
ous; that is, respondents were asked 
whether they were for or against an 
issue. In 1928 American psychologist 
Louis L. Thurstone suggested that atti- 
tudes could be graded by means of a 
scale. One could, for example, measure 
degrees of miulitarism-pacifism on a 
straight line running from extreme mil- 
itarism to extreme pacifism by having a 
large number of judges rate statements 
in terms of their militarism-pacifism. 
Statements could be selected that were 
approximately equidistant from each 
other, and these would form an equal- 
appearing interval scale.!7 

The following year Thurstone devel- 
oped a scaling method that did not 
require judges. But it was a 1932 mono- 


15 International Encyclopedia of the Social 
Sciences, 8.v. “Sociology: The Early History of 
Social Research.” 

16. Gallup and Rae, Pulse of Democracy, p. 
36. 

17. See International Encyclopedia of the 
Social Sciences, s.v. “L. L. Thurstone™ also L. L. 
Thurstone, “Attitudes Can Be Measured,” in 
Readings in Attitude Theory and Measurement, 
ed. Martin Fishbein (New York: John Wiley 
1967), pp. 77-89. 
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graph by another American psycholo- 
gist, Rensis Likert, that provided poll- 
sters with the most commonly used 
scaling technique. This generally is a 
five-point scale that uses both words 
and numbers against which respondents 
are asked to rate an issue, person, or 
concept—for example, (1) strongly dis- 
approve, (2) disapprove, (3) neither 
approve nor disapprove, (4) approve, 
and (5) strongly approve. His objective 
was to develop a measuring instrument 
such that “persons with different points 
of view, so far as the particular attitude 
is concerned, will respond to it differen- 
tially.” 18 

It was British statistician and econo- 
mist Arthur L. Bowley who pointed out 
in 1915 that the instrument cannot vary 
if one’s purpose is to sum responses, 
whether it is responses to questions 
regarding income, poverty, households, 
or attitudes. Questions have to be stan- 
dardized and asked in precisely the same 
way each time,!9 just as in measuring 
distances one must use a standardized 
yardstick, or in weighing things one 
must place standard weights on the 
scales. This was a new departure for pol- 
ling, although the U.S. census had intro- 
duced standardized interview schedules 
in 1850, at the prompting of an Ameri- 
can physician by the name of Edward 
Jarvis.?0 

This and the training by the London 
Statistical Society in midcentury of a 


18. Rensis Likert, “A Technique for the Mea- 
surement of Attitudes,” Archives of Psychology, 
no.140, p. 44 (1932). 

19. Marsh, Survey Method, pp. 25-26. 

: 20. Richard W Boyd with Herbert H. Hyman, 
“Survey Research,” in Handbook of Political 
Science, ed. Frederick I. Greenstein and Nelson 
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cadre of interviewers, who could regu- 
larly be called upon to conduct surveys, 
put survey research on a more scientific 
footing.?! The age of public opinion pol- 
ling was about to begin. Three brain 
creations or ideational inventions had 
been merged into an incipient science: 
the concept of public opinion; a method 
of aggregating individual characteristics 
by means of a social survey; and stan- 
dardized instruments for counting—or 
measuring and summing--—equivalences, 
rather than the proverbial apples and 
oranges. 


SAMPLING 


Besides adapting to technological 
conveniences of the telephone, the com- 
puter, and cable television, only two 
intellectual innovations remained for 
public opinion polling to arrive at its 
present-day level of sophistication. One 
of these was sampling. Until about the 
turn of the present century, social sur- 
veys were attempts at complete censuses 
or were a haphazard aggregation of 
social data. This limited the scope of 
feasible surveys both because of their 
cost and because of time constraints. 
The time factor also reduced the reliabil- 
ity of surveys, since both demographic 
and attitudinal characteristics change 
over time, the latter probably exponen- 
tially. Any summing over time forces 
one, therefore, to add nonequivalences. 
The seriousness of this problem depends 
on the range of time between the start 
and the finish of a survey—and, of 
course, the topic. 

It was the problem of limited funds 
that caused Bowley to try sampling. In 
1912 he was asked by a group of people 
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in Reading, England, to do a study of 
working-class conditions in the city. 
With the small sum of money available, 
he could not undertake the long and 
painstaking kind of study his compa- 
triot Booth had done. Bowley was just 
the man for the job, however. As a 
mathematician he had attended the In- 
ternational Statistical Institute conven- 
tions in Bern in 1895 and Budapest in 
1901, and had heard the discussions 
about the representative method that 
were current during the last decade of 
the nineteenth century. In fact, Anders 
N. Kaier, chief of the Norwegian Bureau 
of Statistics, had tried the method in 
collecting some labor statistics in 1891.72 

Bowley made an alphabetical list of 
all the streets in the working-class neigh- 
borhoods of Reading. Then he selected 
every n™ house in such a way as to make 
n equal to the ratio of the total number 
of houses in the areas concerned to his 
desired sample, in his case, the number 
of households he could afford to inter- 
view.23 

A disaster, rather than limited funds, 
caused the Japanese to use a simular 
sampling design in 1923 when a Tokyo 
earthquake destroyed Japan’s census 
data. They used every five-hundredth 
household as a representative sample 
and were able to show subsequently that 
their sample of 22,000 households was 
proportionately almost identical to the 
total population on a number of demo- 
graphic characteristics.4 


22. [L John Martin], “Survey Research and 
Opinion Polls,” in Only One Science, Twelfth 
Board Report of the National Science Board 
(Washington, DC. National Science Foundation, 
1981), p. 97 

23. A. L Bowley, “The Application of Sam- 
pling to Economic and Sociological Problems,” 
Journal of the American Statistical Association, 
31:475 (1936). 

24 Ibid, pp. 475-76. 


Bowley based his sampling method 
on the laws of probability, a concept 
developed in the seventeenth century by 
French mathematicians Pierre de Fer- 
mat and Blaise Pascal and by Dutch 
scientist Christian Huygens. Pascal and 
Fermat had been consulted by a French 
gambler who wanted to improve his 
winnings in games of chance. They fig- 
ured out his chances of winning bets on 
tosses of a coin. 

In a posthumous paper in 1713 Swiss 
mathematician Jakob Bernoulli contri- 
buted to sampling theory by demon- 
strating that as a sample increases in 
size, one can predict the proportions of 
various characteristics of a population 
with growing accuracy. He also showed 
that when a population is large, a rela- 
tively small sample randomly drawn 
from that population will contain, with- 
in a small and calculable margin of 
error, the same proportions of a given 
characteristic as are contained in the 
total population. 

Other mathematicians who contrib- 
uted to sampling and probability theory 
included a Frenchman living in Eng- 
land, Abraham de Moivre, who in 1733 
developed the bell-shaped curve that 
illustrated the chances and the extent of 
a randomly selected, measured charac- 
teristic differing from the average of that 
characteristic within the population. By 
the first decade of the nineteenth cen- 
tury a French astronomer, Pierre Simon 
de Laplace, and a German astronomer, 
Karl Friedrich Gauss, had adapted de 
Moivre’s curve to the calculation of 
errors in scientific experiments. 

It was the Belgian astronomer and 
statistician Quetelet who adapted the 
bell-shaped—or normal—-curve to so- 
cial data in an 1831 treatise. Others, 
such as Laplace in 1812, were also 
experimenting with probability theory 
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to figure out the chances of error in a 
jury’s verdict. Another French mathe- 
matician, Simeon Denis Poisson, to 
whom Bowley gives credit for figuring 
out the advantages of stratifying a pop- 
ulation—that is, breaking it down into 
homogeneous groups—before drawing 
a sample, also worked on Laplace’s jury 
problem. He demonstrated in 1835 that 
if one had a large enough sample of jury 
verdicts, one could accurately predict 
the proportion of acquittals. Finally, 
British scientist. Sir Francis Galton, 


founder of eugenics, is generally cre- , 


dited with applying sampling statistics 
to psychology, scaling methods, and rat- 
ing scales in the late nineteenth cen- 
tury.?5 

Two wrong turns remained to be 
explored before polling settled on the 
sampling route generally followed to- 
day. The first was the idea that if the 
sample was large enough, one could not 
really go wrong. The Literary Digest 
poll finally scotched that idea in the 
1936 presidential election when it mail- 
ed out 10 million ballots to people 
whose names the publication had drawn 
largely from telephone directories and 
car registrations. Almost one-fourth of 
the ballots were returned, and these rela- 
tively wealthy respondents picked Alf 
Landon by a wide margin, while the 


25. Much of this history of the development of 
probability and sampling theory was drawn from 
the individual biographies of the scientists in the 
International Encyclopedia of the Social Sciences; 
see also Martin, “Survey Research and Opinion 
Polls”; J. P. Guilford, Psychometric Methods 
(New York: McGraw-Hill, 1954), pp. 2-3, Boris 
Parl, Basic Statistics (Garden City, NY: Double- 
day, 1967), p 2; B. V. Guedenko and A. Ya. Khin- 
chin, An Elementary Introduction to the Theory 
of Probability, trans. Leo F Boron (New York: 
Dover, 1962), p 118. 
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voters picked Franklin D. Roosevelt. 
This ended once and for all the belief 
that sample size alone assured accurate 
results.*6 

The other blind alley is still being 
explored by some pollsters because it is 
relatively cheap. It is known as quota 
sampling. It is a method of representa- 
tive random sampling, but it puts too 
much emphasis on “representative” and 
not enough on “random.” Developed by 
commercial pollsters, the method in- 
volves selecting a sample in such a way 
that each relevant characteristic in the 
population is represented in the correct 
proportions in the sample. Thus, if 50 
percent of the population is male and 50 
percent female, the pollster attempts to 
have these proportions reflected in the 
sample. Similarly, the pollster tries to 
include the same proportions of indi- 
viduals in various age and ethnic 
groups, educational and income levels, 
religious denominations, and so forth, 
in the sample as in the population. 

There are some major problems with 
this method. One is that the characteris- 
tics relevant in a particular study are not 
always known, so that the sample may 
be representative but of the wrong char- 
acteristics. Another problem is that the 
selection process is subjective and often 
biased rather than random. A third 
problem is that the proper proportions 
of relevant characteristics are not al- 
ways known. It is, however, easier to get 
a completed sample by this method 
when face-to-face interviewing is done 
than to get a high completion rate by 
probability sampling, the method pre- 
ferred by statisticians. Probability sam- 
pling is pure random sampling, and it is 


26. See Gallup and Rae, Pulse of Democracy, 
pp. 39-43. 
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the only method that permits accurate 
theoretical calculation of sampling 
error. 

Today the majority of polisters have 
given up on quota sampling, although 
quotas are still used at some stages of 
multistage sampling designs. These in- 
volve drawing, for example, a random 
sample of cities, then, in later stages, 
random samples of city blocks, of resi- 
dences within the blocks, of individuals 
within the residences. Telephone inter- 
viewing, which has replaced most face- 
to-face interviewing, has eliminated 
many of the advantages of quota 
sampling. 


ANALYSIS 


The logic and method for relatively 
fast and cheap data collection through 
polling were now available. But discov- 
ering that, say, 56 percent of the popula- 
tion would vote for President Reagan is 
not very enlightening until the figure has 
been compared with the proportion who 
would vote for others or with the pro- 
portion of those who voted for Reagan 
last time. Or to say that in a certain 
neighborhood in London dogs bite only 
black mailmen can be misleading unless 
one is told that only black mailmen 
deliver mail in that neighborhood. 

To extract useful information from 
data, we must not only have some the- 
ory to guide us in what data to collect 
and how to classify the data, but tools of 
statistics and logic to analyze the results. 
Early scientific polling by George Gal- 
lup and Elmo Roper provided relatively 
accurate data that could be projected to 
the total population. But they were 
merely descriptive. 

It was not until just before World 
War II that a Viennese immigrant to the 
United States—a mathematician turned 


sociologist by the name of Paul Felix 
Lazarsfeld—began to adapt the meth- 
ods of Quetelet and Ernest Engle to the 
analysis of polling data. Quetelet and 
Engel had tried to extract laws or gener- 
alizations from facts collected through 
surveys rather than on the basis of arm- 
chair cerebration, as social scientists 
and philosophers had done up to that 
point.2? Emile Durkheim in the 1890s had 
also used a method of cross-tabulation, 
as had the German economist Max 
Weber at the turn of the century, that 
was similar in concept to the kind of 
analysis that Lazarsfeld developed.28 The 
idea behind survey data analysis is that 
one can manipulate a cross section of 
people at one point in time with the 
same results that a historian would get 
from observing people over a period of 
time, except that, with time held con- 
stant, one can control for the possibility 
of people changing over time. 

The statistical tools that Lazarsfeld 
applied to his survey analysis included 
correlation. This was invented by Gal- 
ton, who wanted to test his cousin Dar- 
win’s ideas about natural selection. He 
did this by plotting the height of fathers 
and sons in a graph that showed a rela- 
tionship between the two. Up to this 
point, in 1880, John Stuart Mill’s belief 
was generally accepted that concomit- 
ant variation—that is, correlation—was 
meaningful only when the relationship 
was perfect.29 The notion that relation- 
ships might be significant even if they 
were only probabilistic rather than deter- 
ministic was slow to develop. 


27. Lerner, Human Meaning, pp. 48-49, 56. 
28. Charles Y. Glock, Survey Research in the 
Social Sciences (New York: Russell Sage Founda- 
tion, 1967), pp. xiv, 21. 
29. John Stuart Mull, A System of Logic... 
Scientific Investigation (London: Longmans, 
1843). 
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Another Englishman, Karl Pearson, 
called the founder of the science of sta- 
tistics, developed in 1896 a formula to 
calculate Galton’s correlations mathe- 
matically. The measure was called Pear- 
son’s product-moment correlation coef- 
ficient after its inventor. An American 
psychologist, Charles Edward Spear- 
man, introduced factor analysis in 1904, 
using multiple correlations to figure out 
degrees of relationship among a number 
of variables or characteristics. In the 
1920s British statistician Ronald A. 
Fisher developed analysis of variance, 
which made possible comparisons of 
many different versions of a concept by 
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comparing their variations over time or 
space. 

Lazarsfeld used his mathematical 
training to convert polling from a data- 
gathering technique into a method for 
analyzing causal relationships. He thus 
advanced its development as a scientific 
tool so that, as in other sciences, it not 
only is a means of collecting and classi- 
fying data but it has become an instru- 
ment for explanation and prediction. 
Like others who have contributed to 
public opinion polling for more than 
2000 years, he built on the work and 
ingenuity of his predecessors. 
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Are Polls Accurate? 
By BURNS W. ROPER 


ABSTRACT: Polls can be and frequently are extremely accurate. They 
also can be and frequently are grossly inaccurate. Surveys that measure 
facts, (such as habits or ownership,) tend to be more accurate than surveys 
that measure opinion, and surveys that measure opinion are, in turn, more 
accurate than surveys that attempt to measure future intentions. While 
sampling error is the most commonly given reason for polling error, it is 
usually the smallest error in a survey. Other reasons for error in a survey 
include poor timing of the survey, misinterpretation of survey results, and 
improper context in which a question or question series is asked. The 
greatest error of all, however, results from question wording. “Yeasay” 
questions—questions that implicitly suggest that yes is the right answer— 
produce a consistent bias in results. But many other kinds of error, often of 
greater magnitude, result from other aspects of question wording. It is far 
more important in assessing the accuracy of a survey to know the wording 
of the questions asked than the magnitude of the statistical sampling error. 


Burns W. Roper has worked with the nationally known opinion firm, the Roper Organiza- 
tion, for the last 37 years and for the last 15 has been its chairman of the board. He is also 
chairman of the National Council on Public Polls and of the Roper Public Opinion Research 
Center, the world’s largest archive of opinion poll data, located at the University of Connecti- 
cut, Yale University, and Williams College. He has been president of the Market Research 
Council and the American Association for Public Opinion Research. 


ARE POLLS ACCURATE? 


RE polls accurate? Yes and no. 

Or, more informatively, polls 
can be accurate—highly accurate—but 
they are by no means necessarily or 
always accurate. 

This article will cite certain examples 
of high accuracy and an equivalent 
number of examples of gross inaccu- 
racy. It will review the kinds of subject 
matter in which it is relatively easy to be 
accurate and comparatively difficult to 
be accurate. It will discuss the reasons 
for error and will give illustrative exam- 
ples. : 


ACCURATE POLLS 


Probably the most dramatic early 
example of the accuracy of public opin- 
ion polls was the performance of the 
Gallup, Crossley, and Roper polls in the 
1936 presidential election. The Literary 
Digest, which had conducted massive 
straw polls—each of which picked the 
winning candidate if not the winning 
margin in 1920, 1924, and 1932—con- 
ducted another massive poll in 1936. 
The Digest put out 10 million ballots 
and received more than 2 million re- 
sponses. Their final results showed nearly 
1.3 million for Landon and less than | 
million for Roosevelt. By contrast, the 
Crossley, Gallup, and Roper polls, all 
based on small but relatively scientific 
samples, predicted clear Roosevelt vic- 
tories. The Roper poll, for example, 
came within one and a half percentage 
points of Roosevelt’s final percentage of 
the actual vote. All three polls were still 
closer in 1940, and even closer than that 
in 1944, 

On amore mundane subject, a Roper 
survey in 1953 asked people whether they 
smoked cigarettes, how many cigarettes 
a day they smoked, and what brands 
they smoked. When the number of 
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smokers was multiplied by the number 
of cigarettes per day and projected to the 
nation’s population, the error in com- 
parison to known cigarette sales was the 
equivalent of three-tenths of one cigarette 
per pack of 20, or 1.5 percent. This could 
quite clearly be reporting error. People 
tended to report in round numbers—“a 
pack a day,” not “20.3 cigarettes per 
day.” Moreover, every brand’s share of 
the market, except one, was within 
tenths of a percent of known brand sales 
when the number of people who smoked 
a brand times the number of cigarettes 
they smoked per day was calculated. In 
this case, unlike the 1936 election, it 
could be argued that since total cigarette 
sales and brand shares were known, the 
figures in the survey could be jiggered so 
as to produce the right results. But a 
third survey does not permit such a 
conclusion. 

A number of years ago, the Roper 
Organization—then Elmo Roper and 
Associates—conducted a survey for a 
low-caloriz food company to determine 
the kinds of people who were interested 
in the emerging low-calorie foods as well 
as what the appeals of and resistances to 
such foods were. As part of the inter- 
view, respondents were asked their height 
and weight. As a double check against 
fudging or exaggeration, interviewers 
were instructed to make their own inde- 
pendent estimate of respondents’ height 
and weight. In addition to asking and 
recording the facts of height and weight, 
respondents were also asked their opin- 
ion about their fatness or thinness— 
whether they felt they were substantially 
overweight, somewhat overweight, just 
about right, a little underweight, or very 
much underweight. 

When the results were tabulated and 
compared to the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company’s height and weight 
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charts, there was a consistent discre- 
pancy between what respondents thought 
of their weight and how the Metropoli- 
tan height and weight charts classified 
people. Those who regarded themselves 
as substantially overweight were only 
slightly overweight according to the 
Metropolitan charts. Those who re- 
garded themselves as a little overweight 
were just right according to Metropoli- 
tan; those who felt that they were just 
about right were somewhat underweight 
according to Metropolitan, and so forth 
down the line. 

Three or four years later, Metropoli- 
tan revised its height and weight charts. 
When we looked again at this survey we 
found that respondents’ estimates now 
conformed to the revised Metropolitan 
judgments. Thus, an opinion poll pro- 
vided a more accurate measurement of 
overwelght/underweight than the ex- 
perts did—until the experts revised their 
judgments. 

Through the 1950s and into the 1960s 
Roper conducted periodic national sur- 
veys for a television set manufacturer. 
One of the many purposes of these stu- 
dies was to determine the likely sales 
volume in the coming year. By correlat- 
ing one survey’s intention-to-buy figures 
with set sales during the subsequent 12 
months, it was possible to establish a 
ratio between intention to buy and actual 
sales. 

Because many television set purchases 
are unplanned, sales always ran ahead 
of intention to buy. That is, people who 
had no intention to buy aset on one day 
would have their sets fail the next day. 
Suddenly they had become new set pur- 
chasers, though not by advance inten- 
tion. The client of this series of surveys 
was able to predict total set sales for the 
coming year within 10 percent of actual 
sales. 
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More recently, Roper has been ask- 
ing a single question designed to exam- 
ine consumer confidence and buying 
intentions. This “good time to buy” 
question has predicted near-term con- 
sumer buying at least as accurately as 
the Commerce Department’s leading 
indicators and in most instances a month 
ahead of those indicators. This record of 
accuracy has been achieved on the basis 
of asking 2000 people a single question 
at ten-week intervals. 

Still another example involves cable 
television. A Roper Reports subscriber 
who is big in the cable television field 
scoffed at a recent finding from a 
December 1982 Roper Reports survey 
finding that 37 percent of the nation’s 
households subscribe to cable—scoffed, 
that is, until the A. C. Nielsen Company, 
whose business is television measure- 
ment, confirmed the figure a couple of 
months later. 


INACCURATE POLLS 


These are just a few of the examples 
of surveys that can be accurate—highly 
and surprisingly accurate. At the same 
time, there are numerous examples of 
surveys that have been far off the mark. 
Earlier the 1936 election surveys of 
Crossley, Gallup, and Roper were cited 
as evidence of high accuracy. The 1948 
election surveys of Crossley, Gallup, 
and Roper, however, all predicted a 
Dewey victory—rather glaring and vivid 
examples of polling inaccuracy. Many 
of the election polls also did not distin- 
guish themselves again in 1980 and in 
1982. 

Still an earlier and unpublicized 
example of glaring polling error was 
contained in a Roper survey conducted 
for a publishing firm. The purpose of the 
survey was to determine likely consumer 
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interest in an entirely new kind of weekly 
magazine, a magazine consisting almost 
entirely of photographs with small 
amounts of written copy. Unfortunately, 
dummies of the proposed magazine were 
not available for use in the survey. The 
survey had to paint a word picture to 
respondents of what was to be a picture 
magazine. 

The survey determined that almost 
no one would be interested in such a 
magazine. Fortunately, the analysis of 
the survey also pointed out that we had 
little confidence in the survey results 
because we felt that, without a mock-up, 
we could not portray a clear and accu- 
rate image of the proposed magazine to 
the potential consuming public. Fortu- 
nately, also, Time, Incorporated paid 
more attention to the disclaimer than to 
the survey results and went ahead and 
produced Life magazine, despite the 
survey’s indications of public disinterest. 

The ability to use Roper surveys to 
predict future sales of television sets 
within 10 percent of actual sales was 
described earlier in this article. But these 
same surveys are also evidence of the 
inaccuracy of survey results. It was 
never possible to take claimed inten- 
tions to purchase a new set, project 
those intentions to the number of 
households in the nation, and come up 
with a figure that represented more than 
two-thirds of the subsequent year’s sales. 
The purchase-intentions question con- 
sistently undermeasured the future 
market by a factor of approximately 
one-third. It was only by observing the 
relationship between intended purchases 


and subsequent actual purchases that a . 


factor could be established that made it 
possible to convert a highly, but consis- 
tently, inaccurate measurement into an 
accurate prediction. 
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Another example cited earlier of the 
accuracy of sample surveys was cigarette 
consumption and brand shares. The 
indicated shares for every brand—except 
one—were within tenths of a percent of 
known shares. The one exception was 
Kooi cigarettes, sales of which were 
something like five times the share indi- 
cated by the survey. At that time few 
people regularly smoked menthol cigar- 
ettes. Mostly, menthol cigarettes were 
turned to by smokers when they had 
colds or sore throats. 

Thus a question that asked what 
brand was “most often” or “usually” 
smoked drastically undermeasured the 
market shere for Kool, the leading men- 
thol cigarette on the market in the early 
1950s. So a survey that was highly accu- 
rate in measuring total cigarette con- 
sumption, as well as the market shares 
of practically every brand that existed, 
was off by a factor of four or five on one 
brand: 

Two Roper surveys conducted within 
the same one-month period provide 
another example of survey error. On 
one survey respondents were presented 
with a list of 12 “things people have told 
us annoy them about television.” 
Respondents were asked to call off the 
“two or three, if any, you are most 
annoyed by.” Number one was “too 
much violence,” cited by 55 percent. 
Number three was “too much sex,” cited 
by 41 percent. 

The second national survey conducted 
by Roper at almost the same moment 
was specifically designed to explore the 
extent to which specific programs were 
objected to on the grounds of sex and 
violence. The specific programs selected 
were programs that either had been 
objected to by the Moral Majority or 
that were like other programs that had 
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been objected to by the Moral Majority. 
Respondents were asked first to rate 
each program in question and then, 
whether they rated it well or badly, to 
say what if anything they liked about the 
program and what if anything they dis- 
liked about the program. A liberal defi- 
nition of what constituted sex and vio- 
lence was employed. For example, 
references to sexy clothes counted as 
sex; references to car chases and reckless 
driving were counted as violence. 

The show most criticized on sexual 
grounds was criticized by just 10 percent 
of the respondents, compared to 41 per- 
cent on the first survey who said they 
were annoyed by “too much sex on tele- 
vision.” Moreover, while 10 percent criti- 
cized Dallas because of its sex, 5 percent 
said that the sex in Dallas was one of the 
things they liked about it. The most cri- 
ticized show in terms of violence was 
criticized by 13 percent, in contrast to 
the 55 percent in the first survey who 
said that they were annoyed by “too 
much violence” on television. And while 
13 percent disliked the Dukes of Haz- 
zard because of its violence, a larger 17 
percent cited the violence in it as a rea- 
son for liking the show. 

In terms of measuring public feelings 
about sex and violence on television— 
assuming there is a single attitude on 
each—-both surveys cannot be right. In 
my personal view, the smaller numbers 
that object to specific shows are reflect- 
ing people’s feelings about what is in fact 
on television. The substantially larger 
numbers who say there is too much sex 
and violence on television in the abstract 
are probably expressing fears of poten- 
tial dangers. 

Two more studies—-one by Roper, 
one by NBC (National Broadcasting 
Company) again show that polls can be 


inaccurate. Two surveys, both done at 
the same time among national cross sec- 
tions and both purporting to measure 
public attitudes toward the proposed 
Strategic Arms Limitation Treaty (SALT 
ID), showed entirely different results. 
NBC reported that 68 percent of the 
respondents approved of SALT II. The 
Roper survey showed that 33 percent 
approved. Clearly both figures cannot 
reflect the extent to which the public 
approved of SALT II at that time. 


FACTORS IN ACCURACY 


So much for examples of polls that 
are amazingly accurate and polls that 
are far off the mark. How is one to know 
whether a poll is one of the accurate 
ones or one of the inaccurate ones? 
There are a number of guidelines, even if 
there is no perfect litmus test. If a study 
deals with a matter of fact—*When is 
your birthday?” “Have you watched tele- 
vision in the last 24 hours?” “Do you 
own a bathing suit?”—it is more likely to 
be accurate than if it is measuring an 
opinion—*Would you like to see Presi- 
dent Reagan run again?” “Do you think 
federal funds should be used to finance 
abortions?” “What do you think was the 
best movie in 1982?” And surveys meas- 
uring opinion are likely to be more accu- 
rate than those measuring future inten- 
tions—“Do you think you are apt to buy 
a new car in the next 12 months?” “Who 
do you think you will vote for in the 
election for president next month?” “If 
you won $10,000 tomorrow, what do 
you think you would do with it?” 

Surveys that tap basic beliefs, or sub- 
jects that people have thought a lot 
about—“Do you believe in God?” 
“Would you rather live in the United 
States or in Russia?”—are apt to be a 
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good deal more accurate than surveys 
about subjects people have given little 
thought to, or have little knowledge 
of—“Do you think our government 
should give military aid to the rebels 
fighting the Sandinista government in 
Nicaragua?” or, “Do you think the Uni- 
ted States should sell Alaskan oil to 
Japan in order to offset the U.S.-Japa- 
nese trade deficit?” 

Questions to which there is a prestige 
answer, or where one’s ego is involved in 
the answer, or where there is perceived 
to be a correct or acceptable answer are 
also inclined to be less accurate than 
where ego is not involved or there is no 
right or wrong answer. Nevertheless, 
prestige does not play as much of arole 
as many people—particularly elitists— 
think it does. For years a survey has 
been quoted that purportedly shows 
that everyone in New York claims to 
read the New York Times and nobody 
admits to reading the Daily News. But 
nobody I have pressed on it has ever 
actually seen this survey. In past years 
there have been several Roper surveys of 
newspaper reading in the New York 
market, and everyone of them has shown 
substantially more readership of the 
Daily News than of the New York 
Times. But if there is a prestige bias, it is 
a relatively modest exaggeration, and 
nothing like the thesis that more claim 
to read the Times than admit to reading 
the News. 

Another example of the effects of the 
right-answer bias occurred in the 1964 
presidential race between Lyndon John- 
son and Barry Goldwater. It may be 
remembered that there were racial over- 
tones in that election, with blacks heav- 
ily oriented toward Lyndon Johnson 
and segregationists widely disposed 
toward Barry Goldwater. 
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Roper surveys employed both a direct- 
question and a secret-ballot in that elec- 
tion. Late in that campaign not one 
black indicated he or she favored Barry 
Goldwater in response to the asked- 
aloud question, but two blacks depos- 
ited secret ballots for Goldwater. Con- 
versely, in the South, substantially fewer 
whites said they were for Lyndon John- 
son than deposited secret ballots for 
him. At that time in the white South, 
Johnson was not acceptable to many 
because of his pro-black sentiments. 
Hence many white Southerners would 
not admit to a white interviewer that 
they were for Johnson. But when they 
had a chance to deposit a ballot in a 


, sealed can without the interviewer know- 


ing who they voted for, they exercised 
their true, if unpopular, pro-Johnson 
sentiments. Conversely, no black would 
admit to a black interviewer that he or 
she favored Goldwater. But, with the 
protection of the secret ballot, 2 blacks 
out of more than 100 expressed their 
true preference for Goldwater. 


OTHER ERRORS 


There are other causes of error in 
opinion polls. The one most familiar 
and the one most often cited is sampling 
error. It is most often cited, despite the 
fact that it is usually the smallest cause 
of error in any survey. The major reason 
for its frequent citation is that it is about 
the only error that can be measured 
mathematically. One can say mathemat- 
ically that with a sample of X size, a 
given survey finding will be within Y 
percentage points of the result that 
would be obtained if the entire universe 
had been asked the same question. 

Such a mathematical statement is 
precise and unarguable, even if unim- 
portant and actually quite misleading. 
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Why unimportant? Because sampling 
error is usually the smallest error in a 
survey. Why misleading? Because most 
laymen do not realize the distinction 
between sampling error and total error. 
When the average layman—including 
the intelligent layman—hears that a 
survey of this size has a sampling error 
of plus or minus three percentage points, 
he or she assumes this means that the 
reported finding is within three percen- 
tage points of what the entire American 
public thinks on this subject. What this 
result really means is that if this same 
biased question was asked, by the same 
incompetent interviewers, of the entire 
nation rather than asample of it and the 
results for the entire nation were tabu- 
lated with the same amount of card- 
punching error as was in the sample, the 
results of the sample and the results for 
the nation would be within a known 
number of percentage points of each 
other a given number of times out of 
100, depending on the size of the sample. 
We would not know whether the error in 
a given survey was one of the, say, 95 
cases within that margin of error or one 
of the 5 outside it. 

There are other causes of error. One 
is timing. If a question is asked too soon 
after an event, it may result in measuring 
an initial, or top-of-the-head, or knee- 
jerk reaction, not the more-considered 
opinion that would be reflected were the 
reading delayed a week. Obviously, 
questions about car size preferences 
would differ substantially if measured 
before the gasoline shortages and long 
waiting lines of late 1973 than 1f mea- 
sured at the height of the shortage in 
early 1974. 

Other causes of error are response 
biases. People who refuse to be inter- 
viewed may well be different from peo- 
ple who agree to be interviewed. This 


nonresponse bias tends to be least in a 
door-to-door personal interview survey, 
for people find tt more difficult to say no 
to someone they are physically facing 
than they do to say no to someone over 
the phone or to a questionnaire received 
through the mail. Mail surveys tend to 
have the greatest nonresponse rates and, 
hence, potential nonresponse bias. 

Experiments with mail surveys con- 

ducted shortly after World War I] among 
World War II veterans showed dramatic 
evidence of nonresponse bias. Both logic 
and evidence had indicated that shorter 
questionnaires generally drew a better 
response rate than longer questionnaires. 
Hence, if the purpose of a mail survey 
among veterans was to explore attitude 
or intentions with respect to GI life insu- 
rance, the tendency was to limit the 
questioning to GI life insurance. The 
experimental work, however, indicated 
that a higher response rate was obtained 
if the questionnaire, even though longer, 
asked a couple of questions about the GI 
education bill, GI mortgages, and so 
forth. The longer questionnaire elicited 
responses from those to whom GI insu- 
rance was important, but also from 
those to whom the GI bill or GI mort- 
gages were important, even if GI insu- 
rance was not. Not only was the overall 
response rate higher, but the answers 
about GI insurance were markedly dif- 
ferent. 

In the case of telephone interviewing, 
there is less nonresponse than in mail 
interviews. However, there is also a bias. 
While possession of telephones is perva- 
sive, something like 1 out of 10 do not 
have a phone, and the characteristics of | 
this 1 out of 10 do not closely resemble 
the characteristics of the other 9 out of 
10. George Gallup has estimated that 
telephone surveys produce results that 
are 5 or 6 points more favorable to 
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Republican candidates than to Demo- 
cratic candidates. Roper’s experience 
would tend to confirm this. Bias in tele- 
phone surveys is partly due to who has 
phones and who does not, but partly 
also to who will agree to be interviewed 
by phone and who will not. 

Another important source of error in 
surveys lies in the area of interpretation 
of the data. Years ago a Roper survey 
explored the extent to which consumers 
would be interested in having what the 
client then termed “minivision.” Mini- 
vision was a very small, lightweight, 
portable television set, which the client 
was thinking of producing so that peo- 
ple could have a set they could put in the 
kitchen, take out on the porch, or, with 
the addition of a battery pack option, 
even take to the beach. The original 
draft of the analysis of that survey said, 
in effect, “Forget minivision. No one 
wants it.” Before the survey was deli- 
vered, however, the analysis was re- 
drafted to say, in effect, “Minivision 
looks like a big winner. With the addi- 
tion of only one model, available with or 
without one optional extra—the re- 
chargeable battery pack—you could 
approximately double the number of 
units you are now selling.” The client, 
however, was impressed by the small- 
ness of the 10 percent figure, as the orig- 
inal survey analysis had been, and not 
with how large this was in relation to the 
company’s existing net sales. They 
therefore did not produce minivision. 
But a year later a competitor, General 
Electric, brought out an only slightly 
larger, 12-inch portable and more than 
doubled its unit sales. 

Another source of error in surveys 
results from the context in which a ques- 
tion is asked. For example, Roper has a 
standard national-versus-private-health- 
insurance question. Sometimes this 
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question is asked at the end of a series of 
questions about whether one has a fam- 
ily doctor, how well satisfied one is with 
his or her health care service in terms of 
quality, availability, cost, and the provi- 
sions the respondent has for paying 
those costs. Sometimes the question is 
asked alone. 

When the question is asked at the end 
of the series on health care, private 
health insurance has always been favored 
over national health insurance by a 
moderate margin. When it is asked 
alone, national health insurance has 
always won by an equally moderate 
margin. 


QUESTION WORDING 


The biggest error source of all, how- 
ever, lies in the area of question word- 
ing. Elmo Roper used to tell an only 
somewhat facetious story about a public 
opinion pollster in a Latin American 
country who got fed up with the unpre- 
dictability of elections in his country 
and so decided to join a monastery. He 
persuaded a friend of his to join him. On 
the first day in the monastery the friend 
wondered aloud to the former pollster 
whether it was all right to smoke while 
you are praying. The former pollster 
said he did not know, but suggested his 
friend go over and ask a cleric who was 
standing afew yards away. In a moment 
his friend returned, tail between his legs, 
saying, “Boy, was I off base. It is defi- 
nitely not all right to smoke while you’re 
praying.” The former pollster com- 
mented, “Maybe you didn’t ask the 
question right,” whereupon he went 
over to the same cleric and asked, “Is it 
all right to pray while you’re smoking?” 

Prior to U.S. entry into World War 
II, Roper asked a question about U.S. 
involvement with Britain to help com- 
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bat Germany. Half of the sample were 
asked whether they thought that the 
United States should collaborate with 
Great Britain to achieve thus and so end. 
The other half were asked if we should 
cooperate with Great Britain to achieve 
the same end. The public was opposed 
to collaborating with Britain, but favored 
cooperating with Britain to achieve 
exactly the same end. 

A more recent example with more 
than a one-word difference in question 
wording, involves the SALT II polls 
cited earlier, conducted by NBC and 
Roper. NBC reported that 68 percent 
favored the SALT II agreement, Roper 
showed 33 percent favoring passage of 
SALT II. Subsequent checking indicated 
that the two interviewing periods were 
nearly identical and that both samples 
were designed to be representative of the 
nation’s adult population, although the 
NBC poll was conducted by telephone 
and the Roper poll by personal inter- 
view. While both the difference in inter- 
viewing method and sampling error may 
have played some small role in this 35 
percentge point discrepancy, a look at 
the wording of the two questions would 
seem to reveal the major cause of the 
discrepancy: 


NBC: Do you favor or oppose a new agree- 
ment between the United States and 
Rusia which would limit nuclear weapons? 


Roper: The U.S. and Russian negotiators 
have about reached agreement ona SALT 
treaty. The treaty, which would last until 
1985, limits each country to a maximum 
of 2250 long-range nuclear missiles and 
bombers. As you know, there’s a good 
deal of controversy about this proposed 
treaty. Do you think the U.S. Senate 
should vote for this new SALT treaty or 
against it? 


Unfortunately, when NBC aired the 
68 percent approval figure, they did not 
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accompany it with the question word- 
ing, but only with the technically accu- 
rate and confidence-inspiring plus-or- 
minus 3 percent error statement. 

Another dramatic example of the 

effects of question wording occurred 
during Watergate. Surveys kept show- 
ing that the public thought President 
Nixon was involved in or knew about 
the Watergate break-in or the Water- 
gate cover-up, but showed that the pub- 
lic was against impeaching him. Shirley 
Wilkins, the president of Roper, thought 
this was because of the way the press was 
using the term impeachment and in fact 
because of the way some polls were 
using the term. Her view was that the 
way the press was using the term it con- 
veyed the connotation of a lynching 
rather than a trial. In fact the polls that 
were showing an anti-impeachment sen- 
timent asked whether President Nixon 
should be “impeached and removed 
from office,” as though removal from 
office were either the meaning of im- 
peachment or its inevitable consequence. 

As aresult of this theory, Roper polls 
asked people first what they thought 
impeachment meant—a lynching or a 
trial. Regardless of how people answered, 
they were then told that impeachment 
involved a preliminary investigation by 
the House of Representatives and, if the 
House felt there was sufficient evidence, 
a subsequent trial by the Senate. With 
this line of questioning, substantially 
higher percentages in Roper polls fa- 
vored impeachment than did so in other 
polls. 

The view of the American public was 
that the president should not be im- 
peached until he had a fair trial. And, 
incidentally, it was very clear that most 
people did not know what impeachment 
meant. In November of 1973, well after 
the Watergate cauldron had started to 
bubble and less than a year before Pres- 
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ident Nixon ultimately resigned, our 
what-does-impeachment-mean-to-you 
question found 52 percent of the respon- 
dents saying it was a trial, suggesting 
that most, in fact, knew what it was. 
However, since 37 percent gave the 
wrong answer—that it was a lynching— 
this raises the question of how many of 
the 52 percent happened to be guessing 
right as opposed to the 37 percent who 
were guessing wrong. If as many were 
guessing right as were guessing wrong, 
then this would mean that in fact only 15 
percent at that time really knew what 
impeachment meant. 

A popular survey device that tends to 
produce inaccurate results is the use of 
statements with which respondents are 
asked to agree or to disagree. There is a 
predisposition on the part of people to 
agree with a statement—-particularly if 
the statement deals with something they 
have little knowledge of or have not 
thought much about. A recent experi- 
ment by Roper indicates that the agree 
percentage must exceed the disagree 
percentage by something like six to nine 
points in order to conclude that senti- 
ment is equally divided. 

Two forms of a questionnaire were 
alternated among a national sample of 
1018 adults. Half were asked an agree/ 
disagree question in which they were 
shown two statements phrased one way; 
the other half were asked the same 
agree/disagree question with the same 
statements phrased the opposite way, as 
displayed in Table 1. 

Since agreement with the statements 
on the X form is the same as disagree- 
ment with the statements on the Y form, 
the agreement percentage should be the 
same as the disagreement percentage, 
within sampling-error tolerances, when 
the two halves of the sample are com- 
bined. But in both cases agreement 
exceeded disagreement. In the case of 
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the labor leader statement, 52 percent 
agreed that most are honest/ dishonest; 
only 43 percent disagreed that most are 
honest/dishonest. With respect to gov- 
ernment regulation of business, 51 per- 
cent agreed there should be more/less 
regulation; 45 percent disagreed that 
there should be more/less. Where a 
statement involves a subject on which 
knowledge is hazy or about which peo- 
ple have not thought widely, the margin 
of agreement over disagreement would 
probably have to be even greater before 
it would mean that opinion is evenly 
divided. 

There is the same kind—if not de- 
gree—of yeasay effect when a question 
is phrased in one direction only. An 
example of unidirectional phrasing 1s 
“Do you admire Ronald Reagan?” 
instead of “Do you admire Ronald 
Reagan, or don’t you think very highly 
of him?” 

Another cause of error due to ques- 
tion wording stems from the use of nega- 
tive phrasing, particularly a double nega- 
tive. The effect of a double negative 
when compounded with an agree/ disa- 
gree statement can be wild. In the same 
survey in which the opposite labor- 
leader and government-regulation ques- 
tions were asked, Roper also asked peo- 
ple to agree or disagree with this woman- 
executive statement, phrased for the X 
half of the sample as “It is not true that 
women don’t make as good executives 
as men do” but for the Y half as 
“Women make as good executives as 
men do.” 

In the case of the double negative 
statement, 50 percent agreed, 42 percent 
disagreed, and 7 percent didn’t know. In 
the case of the straightforward state- 
ment, a large 87 percent agreed, only 10 
percent disagreed, and just 3 percent 
didn’t know. 
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TABLE 1 
STATEMENTS USED TO EXAMINE THE TENDENCY TO AGREE 


WHICH HALF OF SAMPLE 


STATEMENTS 


xX Most labor leaders There is too much govemment 
are honest regulation of business. 
Y Most labor leaders There should be more government 


are dishonest. 


The use of a double negative does not 
introduce a bias as does the use of the 
agreej disagree technique. It does, how- 
ever, cause confusion and uncertainty. 
When the biasing factor of agree/disa- 
gree is combined with the confusion fac- 
tor of a double negative, it is hard to 
know what you have. 

The pitfalls in double negatives are 
well recognized in ballot referendum 
issues. This is why you will see bumper 
stickers, commercials on television, and 
other promotional statements, that will 
say things like “If you want to say ‘yes’ to 
clean environment, vote ‘no’ on propo- 
sition 9.” 


FACTUAL QUESTIONS 


Earlier in this article it was said that 
measuring fact is easier than measuring 
opinion, and measuring opinion is eas- 
ier than measuring future intention. 
This does not mean, however, that 
measuring fact presents no problems. 
For example, a simple factual question 
would appear to be, “Do you own a 
car?” First of all, there is some small 
yeasay bias in this wording. Probably a 
better question would be “Do you own a 
car or don’t you happen to own one?” 
But this question still presents a prob- 
lem. If the man of the house in whose 
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name the car is registered is asked sucha 
question, he would of course say yes. 
But would his wife say yes, meaning 
“We own a car’? Or would she say no, 
meaning “J don’t, he does”? And what 
would the teenage son or the mother-in- 
law say in response to this question? 

The question could be modified: “Do 
you or anyone in your family... ?” An 
elderly woman living in an apartment in 
one part of town might say yes because 
her son who lives in a house in another 
part of town owns acar. Certainly ason 
is a member of the family. The question 
can be modified further: “Do you or 
anyone in your family living with you 
... 2” Now the car of the son living in 
another household is clearly excluded. 
But so may be the car leased but not 
owned. The question can be further 
modified: “Do you or anyone in your 
family living with you either own or 
lease a car?” This is fine, if we do not 
want to include company cars that indi- 
viduals are allowed to use for their own 
private or family use as well as for com- 
pany business. 

This suggests, therefore, that the major 
source of survey error stems from ques- 
tion wording. The smallest error comes 
from the most often cited source of 
error, sampling error. 
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How Our Belief Systems Can Affect Poll Results 
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ABSTRACT Public opinion is embedded in underlying societal beliefs— 
a social paradigm—and these organize the way that people perceive and 
interpret the functioning of the world around them. Paradigms are so 
fundamental as to be taken for granted, but they do change. Evidence is 
presented that modern industrial societies now are undergoing a paradigm 
shift; substantial proportions of the public are now operating on the basis 
of one or more new paradigms. Public opinion analysts no longer can take 
for granted the belief paradigm that had been cur context for opinion. 
Instead they must investigate paradigms and take them into account in the 
design and analysis of opinion studies. 
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HEN a pollster asks a question. 
and the respondent provides an 
answer, we too readily accept the ques- 
tion and the response at face value. The 
context in which the messages are re- 
ceived and sent can be of critical impor- 
tance; this is especially true if the receiver 
and the sender are operating out of dif- 
ferent belief paradigms, structured sys- 
tems of beliefs about how the .world 
works. 

A simple example of this is the parent 
and teenager who have frustrating 
encounters with each other because of 
the generation gap. The parent and 
young adult seem to talk past each other 
with mutual frustration and incompre- 
hension. Beliefs and values, expressed 
with the same words, seem to have dif- 
ferent meanings and hang together in 
different structures. Consequently, even 
though the two belief paradigms coexist 
in the same household, their contextual 
differences result in an unending series 
of misunderstandings. 

Differences of co. ‘ext are ubiqui- 
tous. We frequently find that people are 
talking past each other in discussions 
and particularly in arguments. Often in 
a social setting we will encounter some- 
one we have difficulty understanding. 
Then suddenly the meaning will click 
into place and we will say, “Now I see 
where you are coming from.” It has 
become clear that I, as an environmen- 
talist and an academic, must change my 
frame of reference and my discourse 
when I interact with a group of corpo- 
rate executives; they probably do the 
same when they interact with people like 
me. 

Misunderstandings that arise because 
people are coming from different con- 
texts are annoying but can usually be 
tolerated in our social interactions. 


However, a contextual problem can 
confuse the meaning derived from pub- 
lic opinion polls and even destroy their 
validity. An identically worded question 
may mean something quite different to 
people operating out of different belief 
paradigms. For example, a respondent 
operating out of paradigm A manages 
to select a response category but his or 
her inference about its meaning may be 
substantially different from that of a 
respondent operating out of paradigm 
B, which is still different from the infer- 
ences drawn by the analyst operating 
out of paradigm C who studies the 
responses. 

This problem is exacerbated when a 
large number of people ın a society are 
in the process of changing their beliefs 
about how the world works. Most mod- 
ern societies are experiencing such a 
change right now; it seems to have 
advanced further than most people real- 
ize. If pollsters wish to understand the 
true meaning of opinions, they should 
be warned and challenged to be espe- 
cially careful to examine the implied 
context of the questions they ask, and 
they should be alert to the way that opin- 
ions are embedded in larger belief struc- 
tures. 

In this article we will briefly discuss 
the nature of belief paradigms and where 
they come from. That will be followed 
by a discussion of the characteristics of 
the industrial social paradigm that has 
dominated the nineteenth and twentieth 
centuries. We will then show the way in 
which that belief paradigm is being chal- 
lenged at the present time by an emerg- 
ing new paradigm. We will examine the 
dimensions and the extent of commit- 
ment to these respective paradigms in 
contemporary society. The article will 
conclude with a discussion of the mean- 
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ing of the situation for contemporary 
public opinion polling and for the inter- 
pretation of such polls. 


A DOMINANT 
SOCIAL PARADIGM 


A paradigm may be defined as a 
society’s dominant belief structure that 
organizes the way that people perceive 
and interpret the functioning of the 
world around them. Thomas Kuhn, a 
philosopher-historian of science, has 
elucidated the way that scientific disci- 
plines, or communities, are dominated 
by an accepted belief paradigm that 
shapes the way the people participating 
in that discipline think about their sub- 
ject matter.! From time to time para- 
digms are proven to be faulty in certain 
respects, and they undergo a shift toward 
a new, more adequate paradigm. Such 
shifts generally are resisted strongly and 
occur only when the old paradigm has 
proven to be no longer serviceable or 
acceptable. Schwartz and Ogilvy sug- 
gest that paradigm shift is occurring in 
many academic disciplines at the pres- 
ent time.? 

The idea of a dominant paradigm can 
be applied to cultures or societies as well 
as to scientific disciplines; in such a case 
we may call it a dominant social para- 
digm (DSP).3 Most of the people partic- 

1. Thomas S. Kuhn, The Structure of Scien- 
tific Revolutions, 2nd ed. (Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1970). 

2. Peter Schwartz and James Ogilvy, The 
Emergent Paradigm: Changing Patterns of 
Thought and Belief, VALS Report No.7 (Menlo 
Park, CA: Stanford Research Institute Interna- 
tional, 1979). 

3. This belief structure is referred to as a 
“dominant Western World view” by William R. 
Catton, Jr., and Riley E. Dunlap, “A New Ecolog- 
ical Paradigm for Post-Exuberant Sociology,” 


The American Behavioral Scientist, 24:15-47 
(Sept.-Oct. 1980). 
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ipating in a society are taught a belief 
structure that tells them how the world 
works physically as well as socially, eco- 
nomically, and politically. Every society, 
in every period, has had such a domi- 
nant belief structure. 

Over the past several decades in mod- 
ern, developed countries, the dominant 
social paradigm has had industrializa- 
tion as its centerpiece. That DSP holds 
that humans should use science and 
technology to dominate nature and 
extract from it material goods that are 
presumed to lead to a high quality of 
life. The basic assumption of that belief 
structure, often unspoken, is that mate- 
rial wealth can lead to happiness and 
quality of life. This belief structure is 
reinforced by thousands of messages 
that impinge upon each of us every day 
in conversations in homes, schools, work 
places, and social settings, and via the 
media. The basic tenets of this belief 
structure are deeply embedded in and 
supported by the teachings in our 
churches, schools, and homes. This 
dominant belief structure also is em- 
bedded in and strongly supported by the 
legal structure of the society. 

As solid as such belief structures may 
seem, they do change over time. The 
social structures built around slavery or 
around colonialism have crumbled and 
given way to new structures that reject 
those once accepted patterns for rela- 
tionships between people. The belief 
about the proper relationship between 
humans and nature is, if anything, more 
fundamental than the belief about the 
proper relationship between people. The 
shift from a hunter-gatherer society to 
an agricultural society reflected a basic 
change in the belief about the proper 
relationship between humans and nature. 
The Industrial Revolution, in turn, is 
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founded on the belief that humans can 
dominate nature, bending it to their will. 

We are now discovering the limits of 
that capability, and we are again in the 
process of changing our beliefs about 
the proper relationship between humans 
and nature. In the midst of this funda- 
mental change, which is being forced 
upon us as we discover that our old DSP 
no longer meshes with the realities of the 
world, there is great confusion as well as 
disparity 1n the way that people perceive 
the world and their relationship to every- 
thing in it. This change is bound to affect 
opinion polls and should be examined 
closely. Before doing so, it would be well 
to remind ourselves what the DSP has 
to say about our relationship to nature. 

Catton and Dunlap suggest that the 
“dominant Western World view” rests 
on the following four basic beliefs:4 

1. People are fundamentally different 
from all other creatures on earth, over 
which they have dominion. 

2. People are masters of their destiny; 
they can choose their goals and learn to 
do whatever is necessary to achieve 
them. 

3. The world is vast, and thus pro- 
vides unlimited opportunities for 
humans. 

4. The history of humanity is one of 
progress; for every problem there is a 
solution; thus progress need never cease. 

This exuberant posture of humans 
toward nature becomes translated at a 
more concrete level into the following 
premises about the way that we should 
structure our society and conduct our 
public business: 

1. Good economic conditions—gener- 
ally this means economic growth—ought 
to be the dominant object of public 
policy. 


4 Ibid., pp 17-18. 


2. Science and technology are to be 
revered and promoted because they can 
be used to dominate nature and accumu- 
late material wealth. 

3. Promoting new technology and 
enterprises to extract even more from 
nature and accumulate more wealth 
entails physical and social risks, which 
society should encourage in order to 
maximize wealth. 

4. Society works best if people are 
differentially rewarded for skills, initia- 
tive, and achievement, as this will max- 
imize productivity. Productivity and 
wealth are depressed by rewarding peo- 
ple equally. 

5. It is inefficient to let many people 
have a say in decisions because it slows 
things down too much and prevents us 
from getting on with the job. 

6. The supply and demand market is 
the best mechanism for regulating our 
economic relationships; hence it is best 
to minimize regulation and taxes. The 
public good is better served when people 
use their own resources in the competi- 
tion of the marketplace. Since the market 
works very adequately for assuring the 
public good, it is bad policy for public 
agencies to use forecasting and planning 
in trying to bring about the public good. 

7. The socioeconomic system works 
best if it is oriented to maximize the 
wealth of individuals now living; there is 
no need to be concerned about future 
generations since the market will work 
things out when that time comes. This is 
claimed despite the fact that the market 
has no mechanism to register the de- 
mands of future members of the species. 

Despite the current prevalence of 
these views, it has become apparent in 
the last couple of decades to increasing 
numbers of people in advanced indus- 
trial societies that these views are no 
longer serviceable as basic premises for 
our society. 
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CHALLENGE TO 
THE OLD DSP 


Several overlapping social thrusts— 
for example, the environmental move- 
ment, the peace movement, the women’s 
movement, and the equality movement— 
in modern industrial societies are chal- 
lenging the validity of the old DSP.5 The 
following are some of the considerations 
cited by those who vigorously object to 
the way that modern society is working: 

1. Asociety working according to the 
old DSP generates great differences in 
wealth and opportunity; these differen- 
ces are so extensive that many people 
believe them to be unjust. 

2. Unbridled industrial activity has 
generated dangerous pollution and has 
inflicted serious damage to nature that 
may be irreversible. 

3. Many innocent people have been 
put at risk and seriously injured due to 
the negligent acts of persons and firms 
who are only acting normally within the 
old DSP to maximize their own wealth. 

4. Natural resources are being deplet- 
ed so swiftly that we now face serious 
shortages, high inflation, and the pros- 
pect that our children will have no 
choice but to accept a lower material 
standard since there will not be suffi- 
cient resources to go around at present 
consumption levels. 

5. Humans now possess the capabil- 
ity, through nuclear weapons, to wipe 
out the whole human race as well as 
most of the other species in the bio- 


5. The evidence for this challenge is drawn 
from a three-nation (England, German, and Uni- 
ted States) study of environmental! beliefs and 
values in which I am participating. Many of the 
points made in this article are developed more 
fully in my book, Exvironmentalists: Vanguard 
for a New Society (Albany: State University of 
New York Press, 1984). 
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sphere. It requires only one breakdown 
in social control for this awesome power 
to be unleased. 

6. Quality of life studies have shown 
that a person’s ability to achieve control 
of his own fate is an important element 
for realizing quality of life. In earlier 
decades, when society was less compli- 
cated and less crowded, it was possible 
for most people to achieve a satisfactory 
level of personal-fate control within the 
market system. Now, however, market 
forces inflict on the average individual 
such evils as inflation, unemployment, 
pollution, and widespread uncertainty. 
Control over these forces can be realized 
only in concert with others as a collec- 
tive good. 

Millions of people in modern indus- 
trial societies recognize these failures 
and have developed a profound sense of 
uneasiness about the present workings 
and future prospects of their society; 
most people, however, do not know 
what needs to be changed to improve 
this situation. Many of the more 
thoughtful among them have come to 
the conclusion that the old DSP must be 
abandoned in order to find a more ser- 
viceable paradigm that will allow 
humans to live reasonably well in a long- 
run, sustainable relationship with nature. 

A new environmental paradigm (NEP) 
has been investigated by a number of 
scholars® and is receiving wide and tho- 
rough discussion within the environ- 
mental movement. After reviewing a 


6. For studies and descriptions of the emerg- 
ing paradigm, see especially Stephen F, Cotgrove, 
Catastrophe or Cornucopia: The Environment, 
Politics and the Future (New York: John Wiley, 
1982), Riley E. Dunlap and Kent Van Liere, “The 
New Environmental Paradigm,” Journal of En- 
vironmental Education, 44):10-19 (Summer 1978), 
and Daniel Yankelovich and Bernard Lefkowitz, 
“National Growth: The Question of the 80's,” 
Public Opinion, 3:44-57 (Dec.-Jan. 1980). 
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large number of these studies, I was able 
to set forth parsimoniously the contrast- 
ing views of environmentalists and 
adherents of the old DSP in Table 1. 
The outstanding characteristics found 
in the world view of environmentalists 
are their high valuation of nature; their 
sense of empathy, which generalizes to 
compassion toward other species, other 
peoples, and other generations; their 
desire to carefully plan and act so as to 
avoid risks to humans and nature; their 
recognition that there are limits to 
growth to which we humans must adapt; 
and their desire for a new society that 
incorporates new ways to conduct our 
economic and political affairs. On each 
of these points they are opposed by the 
defenders of the present system. 

These competing paradigms are 
highly contrastive. “The protagonists 
face each other in a spirit of exaspera- 
tion, talking past each other with mut- 
ual incomprehension. It is a dialogue of 
the blind talking to the deaf. Nor can the 
debate be settled by appeals to the facts. 
We need to grasp the implicit cultural 
meanings which underlie the dialogue,”’ 
Stephen Cotgrove says. He adds, 


It is because protagonists to the debate 
approach issues from different cultural con- 
texts, which generate different and conflict- 
ing implicit meanings, that there is mutual 
exasperation and charges and counter- 
charges of irrationality and unreason. What 
is sensible from one point of view is nonsense 
from the other. It is the implicit, self-evident, 
taken for granted character of paradigms 
which clogs the channels of communication.® 


So far we have spoken of the compet- 
ing paradigms as pure types. Most stu- 
dies have shown that many people hold 


7. Cotgrove, Catastrophe or Cornucopia, 
p. 33. 


8. Ibid., p. 82. 


beliefs that partake of both paradigms. 
In order to portray the main clusterings 
of relevant beliefs, I have arrayed them 
two-dimensionally in Figure 1. The 
horizontal dimension differentiates per- 
sons who resist social change from per- 
sons who strongly advocate social 
change. The resisters to social change 
generally believe that manageable, tech- 
nical adjustments will suffice to deal 
with our environmental problems. The 
vertical dimension of the space contrasts 
people who highly value a safe, clean, 
and beautiful environment with those 
who highly value material wealth and 
deemphasize environmental protection. 
The people who resist social change 
and place a high valuation on material 
wealth have been placed in the lower 
right corner of the figure and have been 
labeled “rearguard” because they are 
defenders of the old DSP. At the oppo- 
site, upper left corner, are the environ- 
mental reformers in the vanguard who 
place a high valuation on a safe and 
clean environment and are strong advo- 
cates of social change. Many of these 
people have organized into vigorous 
groups that strive for public education 
about environmental problems. It is fair 
to say that they are the major social 
force for fundamental change actively 
working in American society today. 
The group in the lower left quadrant 
labeled “socialists and communists” have 
long been advocates of major social 
change, but they are similar to the busi- 
ness/ industrial sector of society in their 
strong emphasis on economic values 
and material wealth. Their main differ- 
ence from the capitalists is their prefer- 
ence for planning and public ownership 
of the means of production rather than 
private ownership that relies on the 
market to allocate goods and services. 
Despite struggling for many years to win 
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CONTRASTS BETWEEN COMPETING PARADIGMS 





NEW ENVIRONMENTAL PARADIGM 


L 


IH. 


VI. 


High valuation on nature I. 


A. Nature for its own sake— 
worshipful love of nature 

B. Wholistic—relationship between 
humans and nature 

C. Environmental protection over 
economic growth 


Generalized compassion toward IF. 


A. Other species 


B. Other peoples 
C. Other generations 


Careful plans and actions to avoid HH. 


risk 

A. Science and technology not 
always good 

B. Halt to further development of 
nuclear power 

C. Development and use of soft 
technology 

D. Government regulation to protect 
nature and humans 


Limits to growth IV. 


A. Resource shortages 

B. Increased needs of an exploding 
population 

C. Conservation 


Completely new soclety V. 


A Serious damage by humans to 
nature and themselves 

. Openness and participation 

. Emphasis on public goods 

Cooperation 

. Postmaterlaltism 

. Simple hife-styles 

. Emphasis on worker satisfaction 


Onmona 


New politics VI 


A. Consultation and participation 

B. New party structure along a new 
axis 

C Willingness to use direct action 


D. Emphasis on foresight and planning 


DOMINANT SCCIAL PARADIGM 


Lower valuation on nature 
A, Use of nature to produce goods 


B. Human domination of nature 


C. Economic growth over environmental 
protection 


Compassion only for those near and dear 


A. Exploitation of other species for 
human needs 

B. Lack o* concern for other people 

C. Concern for this generation only 


Risk acceptabie in order to maximize 
wealth 


A. Science and technology a great boon 
to hurrans 

B., Swift cevelopment of nuclear 
power 

C. Emphasis on hard technology 


D. Deemphasis on regulation—use of 
the market—individual responsibility 
for risk 


No limits to growth 


A. No resource shortages 
B. No problem with population 


C. Production and consumption 


Presenz soclety OK 


A. No serious damage to nature by 
humars 


B. Hierarchy and efficiency 

C. Emphasis on market 

D. Competition 

E. Materralism 

F. Complex and fast llfe-styles 

G. Emphasis on jobs for economic needs 
Old politics 


A. Determination by experts 

B. Left-right party axis—argument over 
ownership of means of production 

C. Opposition to direct action—use of 
normel channels 

D. Emphasis on market contro! 
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FIGURE 1 
SPATIAL REPRESENTATION OF POSTURES TOWARD THE ENVIRONMENT 
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adherents to their point of view, the 
socialists and communists have not had 
much success in the United States. They 
do not presently constitute a strong 
force for social change there. 

The left-right dimension that has been 
in vogue for so many decades in charac- 
terizing political differences does not 
have much relevance for beliefs with 
respect to the relationship between 
humans and nature. Both left and right 
endorse a strong valuation on material 
wealth; therefore the left-right dimen- 
sion would be placed along the bottom 
of the diagram. Many people, however, 
especially the young people in modern 
industrial societies, find that it is an 
irrelevant dimension for characterizing 
their political beliefs. Polling questions 
that request people to place themselves 
on that dimension, or a liberal-conser- 
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vative dimension, may be meaningless 
for large numbers of the public. Persons 
who frame questions for public opinion 
polls, interpreters and consumers of 
public opinion polls, and media repor- 
ters should be very cautious about using 
the left-right dimension to characterize 
politics and political stances in modern 
industrial societies. 

There are a number of people who 
think of themselves as environmental- 
ists although they do not share the 
strong desire for social change evident in 
the vanguard. We have identified these 
people on the diagram as “nature con- 
servationists.” They place a high valua- 
tion on a Safe and clean environment but 
tend also to adhere to many of the 
beliefs, values, and social structures of 
modern industrial society. Many of them 
are politically conservative, believing 
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that our economic and political struc- 
tures are working well and should be 
continued. Many of them have high 
confidence in science and technology to 
solve most environmental problems. 
They are willing, however, to accept 
strong laws and regulations for protec- 
tion of the environment. Many of the 
people in American business and even 
many labor leaders fall in this category; 
they often call for a balance of environ- 
mental values and material wealth values. 

The “deep ecologists” are immersed 
in nature emotionally and philosophi- 
cally. While many “reform environmen- 
talists” have these same deep feelings, 
those singled out here as deep ecologists 
typically are not very involved in politics 
and political reform. Many of them live 
in counter-culture communities that are 
close to nature and minimally disturb 
the biosphere as they interact with nature 
to provide their life needs; in this sense 
they are both radical and conservative. 
Although society may eventually learn 
important lessons from the experiences 
of these people in their new communi- 
ties, they do not constitute a strong force 
for near-term social change. 

The mass of people in the United 
States, and in most other advanced 
industrial countries, can be plotted near 
the center of the space in Figure 1; they 
are sympathetic toward environmental 
values but also hold aspirations for 
material wealth. On the other dimen- 
sion, they have gone some distance in 
recognizing a need for basic social 
change but have not yet learned what a 
new, more satisfactory social paradigm 
will be. They are labeled on the figure as 
“environmental sympathizers” because 
most people in fact sympathize with the 
environmental movement. 

A large number of items from a var- 
iety of studies typically show that from 
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two-thirds to three-fourths of the Amer- 
ican public are concerned about envir- 
onmental protection and are willing to 
depart, to varying degrees, from the 
beliefs and values of the old DSP in 
order to achieve that protection. Re- 
peated studies over the past 13 years 
since Earth Day 1970 show that the level 
of support for environmentalism con- 
tinues to be quite high despite the pub- 
lic’s overwhelming preoccupation with 
economic woes in the worldwide reces- 
sion of the early 1980s. 


A REVOLUTION IN PROCESS 


Empirical evidence to support the 
conceptual distinctions set forth in Fig- 
ure 1, and to provide additional infor- 
mation regarding those clusters of peo- 
ple, can be provided from a three-nation 
comparative study of environmental 
beliefs and values that was first con- 
ducted in 1980 and repeated in 1982.9 
Very similar questionnaires were filled 
out and returned by arandom sample of 
the public in England, Germany, and 
the United States. In addition, question- 
naires were returned from samples of 
business leaders, labor leaders, appoint- 
ed and elected officials, environmental- 
ists, and media gatekeepers—the latter 
in the United States only. 

For this analysis we used the whole 
file, including the elites as well as the 
public, and utilized three variables to 
divide up the samples into eight types. 
The first variable divided the people in 
the sample by whether they perceive the 
condition of the environment as a large 
problem or a small problem. At the next 
stage each of these groups was divided 
between those who believe that envir- 
onmental problems can be solved by 


9. Project details can be obtained from me. 
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better technology in contrast to those 
who believe that a basic change in 
society is required. The resulting four 
groups were divided once more between 
those who believe there are limits to 
growth and those who deny such limits. 

These divisions are sketched out 
graphically at the top of Table 2 for the 
U.S. sample. Similar tables were devel- 
oped for the German and English sam- 
ples, showing essentially the same find- 
ings. Table 2 helps to demonstrate the 
significant belief differences between the 
rearguard and vanguard, and the extent 
to which people have accepted the NEP 
of the vanguard. The findings shown in 
the table suggest how those differences 
are likely to affect politics and gover- 
nance in the near future in modern 
industrial societies. 

Those in Type 1, on the left side of the 
table, believe that the environmental 
problem is a small problem that can be 
fixed by technological development and 
that there are no limits to growth. 
These are typical beliefs within the dom- 
inant social paradigm, and it seemed 
appropriate to label this type “rear- 
guard.” The persons with the opposite 
set of beliefs—those who say that there 
is a large environmental problem that 
can be solved only by basic social change 
and that there are limits to growth— 
were labeled “vanguard.” Persons wko 
believe that there is a large environmen 
tal problem but that it can be solved by 
better technology rather than by basic 
change, and that there are limits to 
growth, have been labeled “nature con- 
servationists.” Each of the eight types 
has a somewhat distinctive belief struc- 
ture, but the rearguard and the van- 
guard have the most tightly organized 
structure; they also are more likely to 
attract the elites. When the resulting 
eight types were distributed as a dimen- 


sion, in the manner shown in Table 2, 

many other variables in the study dis- 

tributed linearly across the dimension. 
The vanguard more than the rearguard 


—would be influenced in their choice 
of party in the next election by 
party policy on environmental 
questions; 


—favor the use of direct action to 
fight for causes they believe in (r = 
54); 10 


—favor the peace movement (r = 
.52); 


—are likely to join environmental 
groups; 
——are active on environmental issues; 


—are likely to lodge complaints about 
environmental problems; 


—are likely to oppose the develop- 
ment of nuclear power; 


—are likely to emphasize foresight 
and planning over the market to 
assure the public good; 


—-cherish nature for its own sake as 
opposed to using nature to pro- 
duce material goods; 


—-would more carefully plan and 
regulate to avoid risks; and 


—would emphasize environmental 
protection over economic growth 


(r = .55). 


The findings from this study clearly 
demonstrate that beliefs cluster and that 
different clusters can be related to defi- 


10. The correlation coefficient r 1s a measure 
of association. One interpretation of it is that r-— 
in this case, .542 or .29—-shows to what degree 
favoring the use of direct action to fight for causes 
believed in predicts membership in the vanguard. 
In this case, 29 percent would be predicted by this 
variable. 
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nable types of people. This should alert 
pollsters and people who consume pol- 
ling information that it is important to 
keep these belief contexts in mind as 
questions are framed and responses to 
them are interpreted. It is important for 
public opinion analysts to know more 
about the characteristics of these types 
of citizens and to know how they are 
distributed throughout the population. 
This caution applies especially strongly 
when interpreting the opinion of the 
vanguard, because their belief system is 
well developed and explicitly rejects the 
DSP in several crucial respects. 

Table 2 shows that the vanguard and 
the rearguard currently attract approx- 
imately the same proportion——20 per- 
cent—of the public in support of their 
views. The majority of the public are 
scattered among the middle types. Busi- 
ness leaders are more likely to be found 
in the rearguard but they also are scat- 
tered in other types. Environmentalists, 
in contrast, have a high clustering in the 
vanguard. Other leaders, although more 
likely to be attuned to the rearguard 
than the vanguard, are scattered across 
all types. 

Among demographic items, the strong- 
est relationship was the tendency for 
people in the rearguard to be employed 
in the production sector and those in the 
vanguard to be employed in the service 
sector. This relationship suggests, fur- 
thermore, the special interests that are 
likely to be served should the vanguard 
or the rearguard win the battle to deter- 
mine the future direction of modern 
society. Assuming that the employment 
patterns of modern industrial society 
continue to evolve into a greater empha- 
sis on service than on production jobs, 
we can anticipate a corresponding growth 
in the vanguard since people in the van- 
guard are more likely to be found in 
service occupations. 

It also can be seen in the table that 
there is a high percentage of males in the 


rearguard, whereas females are more 
likely to be found in some of the middle 
categories, where more of the public is 
found, and in the vanguard. Both the 
rearguard and the vanguard people tend 
to be highly educated, but the rearguard 
has a higher income and tends to be 
older than the vanguard. 

It is important to remember that 
most of the public are in the middle 
categories sharing some of the beliefs of 
both the vanguard and the rearguard. 
People are uncomfortable when con- 


fronted with a social condition that 


makes them feel unsure about what they 


really believe. When confronted with 
shortages, high inflation, high unem- 
ployment, the grasping for privilege by 
those with weapons, and the immobi- 
lism of government, people are likely to 
press toward some kind of resolution. It 
should not be a surprise that people will 
find it attractive to retrogress to an ear- 
lier vision of a good society that prom- 
ises a return to tried and true values. 


As people struggle to express politi- 


cally the new beliefs that they are devel- 


oping, they are likely to find that the 
party structures of modern governments 
do not provide them with an effective 
channel to express their views. The tradi- 
tional left-right dimension incorporates 
and institutionalizes the conflict over 
the ownership and management of the 
means of production, and over the obli- 
gation of government to look after dis- 
advantaged people. Where do environ- 
mentalists, or environmental sympathi- 
zers, fit on that dimension?!! They 
perceive that all of the parties are striv- 
ing to maximize wealth and are taking 
11. The interpreters of the March 1983 federal 
election in Germany frequently committed the 
error of trying to force-fit the German Green Par- 
ties on the left-right dimension. The fit was awk- 
ward and misleading, but even reporters who may 
have understood the underlying meaning of the 
Greens lacked a shorthand way of communicating 


that meaning to the public; the language of the old 
DSP 1s no longer adequate for communication. 
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an exploitive, extractive, and dominat- 
ing role toward nature. There is no 
obvious natural home on the old left- 
right party dimension for the belief that 
humans should live in a more harmon- 
ious relationship with nature, nor for 
the subsidiary policy perspectives that 
flow from that belief. Feeling at sea, 
these NEP supporters may adhere to no 
party. As these people seek political 
expression, they are more likely than 
others to turn to direct action—protests, 
demonstrations, and so forth; they also 
are likely to seek expression through 
special interest groups, or through citi- 
zen participation in bureaucratic deci- 
sion making. Some of them, however, 
drop out of the political system and 
become indifferent to politics. 

If the vanguard gains adherents and 
becomes more cohesive, the rearguard 
defenders of the DSP are likely to 
organize more strongly. The basic dis- 
pute between them may become the 
dominant dimension along which polit- 
ical parties become oriented. If that 
happens the defenders of the DS P—the 
rearguard—are likely to attract suppor- 
ters from either the old left or the old 
right, but they are more likely to come 
from the right since the right currently 
defends the DSP. Our studies show that 
the people in the NEP vanguard lean 
somewhat to the left, and they are likely 
to attract current adherents of the left as 
well as a few current adherents of the 
right. One can also expect that some of 
the current adherents of the left will con- 
tinue to be strong defenders of the DSP 
and will join the rearguard in opposing 
the NEP. 

It is important to remember that 
people typically are strongly and emo- 
tionally committed to a paradigm. Even 
though a substantial number of people 
may expound the virtues of a new para- 
digm, the adherents of the old DSP are 
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unlikely to need their pleas. These belief 
differences are unlikely to be resolved by 
debate about the relative attractiveness 
of the paradigms. It is more probable 
that as evidence of DSP failure mounts, 
more and more people will recognize the 
necessity for change and will be more 
likely to react positively to the vision of 
a better way. Because this social learn- 
ing is a very slow process, we should 
expect these deep philosophical differ- 
ences to shape and divide public opinion 
for a long time. 

I have used the information gathered 
in a three-nation comparative study on 
environmental beliefs and values to dem- 
onstrate the vast differences in belief 
structures about how the world works 
that exist in modern industrial societies. 
One can see from the findings in the 
study that it cannot be assumed that 
everyone is coming from the same place. 
In order for opinion polls to have valid- 
ity, these differences in perspective must 
be taken into consideration in both the 
framing of questions and the interpreta- 
tion of responses. 


SOME RECOMMENDATIONS 


1. Do rot assume that you know the 
DSP of your population. Basic beliefs 
about how the world works are in such 
flux in mcdern societies that significant 
changes can be occurring beneath the 
surface that can be completely missed by 
superficial opinion questions. Public 
opinion analysts should begin to search 
systematically for these underlying belief 
structures; they need to discover which 
items are most effective in identifying 
and delineating them. If these items are 
effective in identifying clusters of people 
holding similar belief structures, the 
clusters can be used just like demogra- 
phic categories for studying and display- 
ing the distribution of opinion. 
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2. Be careful in framing questions so 
as to avoid assuming that the respond- 
ent holds a belief paradigm that may, in 
fact, not be there. Instead, frame ques- 
tions that will allow analysts to discover 
clusters of beliefs. These can then be 
used to interpret the meaning of more 
superficial opinion questions. 

3. Be skeptical of polls that assume, 
without question, a dominant belief 
structure. As we learn to be more sensi- 
tive to the belief context in which opin- 
ion is embedded, we will find that many 
current polls make the mistake of 
assuming the old DSP. Alert critics 
should challenge them and dispute their 
validity. 

4. Do not expect to find consensus in 
public opinion. As our society moves 
through a transition from the old DSP 
to a new paradigm, we may expect to 
have vigorous disagreement about fun- 
damental socioeconomic-political beliefs 
for many decades. The public opinion 
analyst will be wise to look for clusters 
of paradigmatic beliefs, their relative 
size, the meaning of these structures for 
interpretation of opinion, and their 
transformation over time. 

5. Do not expect to find a close link- 
age between opinion and behavior. For 
meaningful political behavior to occur, 
the society must have a social-structural 
mechanism that allows an individual to 
act on his opinion. The old left-right 
political party structures of modern 
societies already are substantially out of 
synchronism with the major belief para- 
digms found in modern society. These 
parties oriented to the old DSP simply 
do not provide a meaningful outlet for a 
substantial percentage of citizens who 
are operating within a different para- 
digm. 


—Be especially cautious in extrap- 
olating from opinion to behavior 
and from behavior to opinion. 
Recance af the structural mismatch 


between beliefs and behavioral 
opportunities, it is especially im- 
portant to measure beliefs as well 
as behavior, to study the relation- 
ship between them, but not to 
expect one to predict the other. 


—Do not assume that apathy or 
inaction necessarily means lack of 
concern. The current political 
structure, embedded in the old 
DSP, may appear to adherents of 
a new NEP to be so frustrating or 
so irrelevant that they may refuse 
to have anything to do with poli- 
tics. Inaction can sometimes indi- 
cate that people are contented with 
the way present policy is operat- 
ing. On the other hand, it often 
means that they are so over- 
whelmed by the system and feel so 
helpless in effectuating change that 
they simply do nothing. 


CONCLUSION 


The context in which questions are 
asked and responses are interpreted 1s 
always very important. It becomes criti- 
cal when a society’s social consensus is 
dissolving. Every society has a domi- 
nant belief structure that organizes the 
way the people perceive and interpret the 
functioning of the world around them. In 
certain areas a dominant social para- 
digm begins to be perceived as inade- 
quate by more and more people. As they 
search for a new, more adequate para- 
digm, we say that the society is undergo- 
ing paradigm shift. 

The United States, as well as other 
modern industrial societies, as we have 
seen, are undergoing such a paradigm 
shift at the present time, particularly 
with respect to beliefs about the proper 
relationship between humans and na- 
ture. This shift is more advanced than is 
popularly perceived. Those opinion poll- 


aters wha assume the ald DSP when 
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framing questions, or interpreting the 
meaning of responses, are participating 
in and propagating a myth. Typically 
they have failed to appreciate the mytho- 
logical component of their interpreta- 
tions because they have failed to ask 
appropriate questions that would ena- 
ble them to discover differing, underly- 
ing belief paradigms coexisting in mod- 
ern society. 

It is important for us to move as 
quickly as possible from mythology toa 
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more adequate representation of reality. 
People need a sensitive and thorough 
understanding of where other people are 
coming from. Politicians need to be able 
to strategize better so that their cam- 
paigns will be meaningful to potential 
followers. The media, as interpreters of 
ourselves to ourselves, bear an espe- 
cially heavy responsibility for accurately 
understanding these deeper belief para- 
digms as they interpret public opinion 
and public behavior. 
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Ideological Trends in 
American Public Opinion 


By JOHN P. ROBINSON and JOHN A. FLEISHMAN 


ABSTRACT. Data from four national survey organizations indicate a 
growing trend toward more conservative ideological identification in the 
public over the last decade. At the same time, however, the public is 
becoming increasingly liberal on many issues, particularly racial tolerance 
and women’s rights. Since the election of Ronald Reagan the public seems 
divided also on welfare issues: while support is found for increased 
government spending on current social programs, the public increasingly 
opposes expanded government programs of additional services. Correla- 
tional analyses suggest that ideological identification is no more strongly 
related to specific issues than previously. Nonetheless, ideological identifi- 
cation continues to be a significant predictor of party identification and of 
voting in presidential elections. 
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IDEOLOGICAL TRENDS 


OLITICIANS hardly need social 
scientists to tell them of the 
hazards of inferring political attitudes 
from people’s behavior. Nevertheless, 
political observers continually read into 
election returns underlying messages that 
the public is sending politicians regard- 
ing its political beliefs or shifts in those 
beliefs. Thus election votes are often 
interpreted in terms of the public being 
in a liberal or conservative mood, or of 
the electorate moving to the right or the 
left. 

The risks and folly of such interpreta- 
tions were clearly described two decades 
ago by political sociologist Philip Con- 
verse.! In his classic inquiry into the 
“belief systems of mass publics,” Con- 
verse synthesized a variety of survey 
evidence to show how far removed the 
debates and concerns of liberal and con- 
servative elites were from the voting 
behavior of typical Americans. 

Converse found less than 5 percent of 
voters even mentioning purely ideologi- 
cal factors in very lengthy and detailed 
open-ended accounts of why they voted 
the way they did. He also found few 
voters who could articulate what the 
terms “liberal” and “conservative” meant 
to them. Such definitions as were pro- 
vided did not extend much beyond 
broad fiscal matters: government spend- 
ing, taxes, and so forth. Less than 20 
percent of the electorate could be char- 
acterized as having “an understanding 
of the [liberal-conservative] distinction 
that captures much of its breadth.”? 

Many subsequent attempts to revise 
or refine Converses’s arguments have 


I Philip Converse, “The Nature of Belief Sys- 
terms in Mass Publics,” Ideology and Discontent, 
ed David Apter (New York Free Press, 1964). 

2. [bid , p. 223 
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centered on the politically time-bound 
nature of the phenomena he observed in 
the 1950s.3 Several factors may have led 
to increased public ideological sophisti- 
cation. In particular, the political land- 
scape of the 1960s and 1970s contained 
several polarizing ideological issues and 
highly visible ideological candidates, 
such as Goldwater in 1964 and McGov- 
ernin 1972. Popular entertainment pro- 
grams like All in the Family featured 
political arguments and dialogue, even 


‘if in stereotyped ideological terms. 


Further sclidifying such trends was the 
rise of the single-issue voter, one of 
many phenomena associated with a de- 
creased reliance on political party alle- 
glances in voting decisions. The evolu- 
tion of a more educated citizenry also 
should have lead to more political inter- 
est and sophistication. All these devel- 
opments, then, could have raised the 
public’s ideological consciousness over 
the last two decades, giving some credi- 
bility to the widespread belief that 
Ronald Reagan’s election in 1980 sym- 
bolized America’s gradual turn to the 
right in terms of public acceptance of the 
various tenets of conservative political 
philosophies. 

This article will systematically review 
several bodies of empirical evidence 
examining whether the public’s political 
beliefs over the last 20 to 40 years have 
steadily shifted rightward. We will look 
at survey evidence from a variety of 
perspectives concerning how Americans 
self-define their ideological loyalties, 


3. Norman Nie, Sidney Verba, and John 
Petrocik, Tne Changing American Voter (1976, 
revised ed., Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 
1980), a concise contemporary review of this liter- 
ature ts presented in John Pierce, Kathleen Beatty, 
and Paul Hagner, The Dynamics of Public Opin- 
ton(Glenview, IL: Scott, Foresman, 1982), chap. 7. 
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where they stand on several particular 
major ideological issues of the day, and 
how their ideological views relate to vot- 
ing behavior. In addition we will exam- 
ine whether the influence of ideology is 
increasing, as revealed by whether peo- 
ple’s ideological identifications tell us 
more about their attitudes, party identi- 
fication, and voting behavior in recent 
years. 

In order to examine these three ques- 
tions, we will depend heavily on survey 
data, particularly from two systematic 
and extensive national-level bodies of 
data. These are (1) the biennial election 
studies from the Center for Political 
Studies (CPS) of the University of Michi- 
gan conducted from 1964 to 1982, and (2) 
the eight replications of the General 
Social Survey (GSS) that the National 
Opinion Research Center (NORC) of 
the University of Chicago conducted 
between 1974 and 1983. Both data sets 
are based on nationally projectable 
samples of about 1500 adults per study 
and are widely respected as the most 
careful data bases dealing with the 
changing political beliefs and behavior 
of the American public. In addition, 
data on political beliefs from earlier 
national surveys conducted by the Gal- 
lup and Roper organizations will be 
reviewed for their unique historical per- 
spective on ideological trends.‘ 


SELF-IDENTIFIED 
IDEOLOGY 


Through the years, surveys have asked 
respondents to place themselves along 


4. Data collected by Howard Schuman and 
Stanley Presser at the Survey Research Center 
(SRC) in the mid-1970s will also be presented See 
Schuman and Presser, Questions and Answers in 
Attitude Surveys (New York Academic Press, 
1982). 


the liberal-conservative dimension. Like 
most survey topics, different survey 
organizations measure ideological iden- 
tification in different ways at different 
times. The earliest survey question on 
ideological identification, available 
through the Roper Center archives, was 
asked by Gallup in 1938: 


In politics, do you regard yourself as a liberal 
or conservative? 


This question is limited because it gives 
only two choices. No opportunity for 
middle-of-the-road opinion is provided. 

Subsequent attempts to measure 
ideology are more elaborate and refined. 
The question asked by the GSS begin- 
ning in 1974 is a case in point: 


We hear a lot of talk these days about liberals 
and conservatives. I’m going to show you a 
seven-point scale on which the political 
views that people might hold are arranged 
from extremely liberal—point I—to ex- 
tremely conservative—point 7. Where would 
you place yourself on this scale? 


This question is an improvement in two 
important respects. It explicitly provides 
respondents a moderate, or middle-of- 
the-road, response category, and it al- 
lows for gradations along a scale from 
extremely liberal at one end to extremely 
conservative at the other. By allowing 
respondents to select a position on a 
seven-point scale, degrees of ideological 
commitment can be differentiated. 

The presence of middle positions is 
important, for survey results consistently 
show that that large proportions of the 
public have no firm ideological leaning. 
When the two-choice Gallup question 
was asked in 1938, almost 20 percent of 
the respondents volunteered a “no opin- 
ion” response; much the same result 
occurred in 1944 when NORC repeated 
the question. When virtually the same 
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FIGURE 1 
IDEOLOGICAL IDENTIFICATION 1938-1983 
(excluding those with no Ideological Identification) 


Figure 1: Ideological Identification 1938-1983 
200 {exctuding those wth no xdealogical dentrication} 
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two-option question was repeated in 
1950, 1957, and 1965 Gallup/NORC 
surveys, however, coding provision was 
allowed for a “neither” or “in-between” 
response, and 15 to 20 percent of 
respondents were coded into those cate- 
gories, in addition to the more than 20 
percent who gave no opinion or “don’t 
know” responses. Probably the 1938 
and 1944 results would have been sim- 
larly affected if this middle coding 
option had been provided. 

A similar item appears in the National 
Election Studies conducted by the Cen- 
ter for Political Studies. The CPS item, 
however, differs from its GSS counter- 
part by including a filter: “Where would 
you place yourself on this scale, or 
haven't you thought much about this?” 


1960 1970 1980 


Pro Liberal 


The last clause provides respondents 
with weak ideological positions an easy 
alternative to locating themselves on the 
1-7, scale. The CPS filtered question 
provides the striking and stable finding 
that up to one-third of respondents indi- 
cate that they had not thought much 
about their ideological preference. 
Moreover, even with this filter, the CPS 
question paints a similar picture to the 
GSS question in that the middle posi- 
tion consistently attracts almost 40 per- 
cent of the respondents, more than the 
percentage of liberals or the percentage 
of conservatives. 

For those respondents who do pro- 
fess an ideological position, a gradual 
trend toward more self-identified con- 
servatives is evident in Figure 1, which 
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shows the ratio of conservatives to lib- 
erals over the last 45 years. Responses to 
the two-category Gallup question por- 
tray a clearly increasing ratio of conser- 
vatives to liberalis between 1938 and 
1973. While the number of liberals was 
slightly larger than the number of con- 
servatives in all years prior to 1965, that 
year marked an important crossover 
point from liberalism to conservatism in 
the Gallup data. By 1970, self-identified 
conservatives outnumbered liberals by 
64 percent. Subsequent readings from 
the Roper organization have dropped 
only once below a ratio of about 5 con- 
servatives to 3 liberals.5 

The CPS, GSS, and Survey Research 
Center (SRC) measures also reflect a 
gradual movement toward conservatism 
across the last decade. There is a discrep- 
ancy among the various questions, how- 
ever, in pinpointing when the shift of 
balance from liberal to conservative 
identification occurred, that is, when the 
ratio of conservatives to liberals reached 
above the horizontal 1.00 line in Figure 
1. The two-option question, as noted 
earlier, indicates that 1965 was the 
watershed year. The crucial year for the 
GSS question occurred ten years later, 
in 1975. The CPS and SRC questions 
have never found more liberals than 
conservatives.® 


5 Since the early 1970s the Gallup organiza- 
tion has asked its ideology question in terms of the 
left-right distinction We feel that this question 
may place too great a burden on respondents, many 
of whom have difficulty thinking in ideological 
terms The Gallup responses also seem much less 
sensitive to the movements detected by the other 
questions Similarly, in the same 1983 GSS for 
which Figure I shows more conservatives than 
liberals, there were, on the contrary, more re- 
spondents claiming to be on the left than on the 
right, with most respondents putting themselves ın 
the middle of the scale. Ideology questions asked 
in polls prior to 1974 are presented ın Philip Hast- 
ings, Survey Data for Trend Analysis (Williams, 
MA: Roper Center, 1974). 

6. A less direct measure of ideological identi- 
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Thus, while the four measures do 
show differences in the level of conser- 
vatism at any point in time, they all 
agree in pointing to a general shift in the 
conservative direction over the last dec- 
ade—again, among that minority with 
an ideological preference. The attractive- 
ness of the liberal label prior to 1965— 
probably mainly due to its association 
with the New Deal policies applied to 
bringing the country out of its 1930s 
depression—clearly appears to have 
faded dramatically. 


TRENDS IN ISSUES 


The notion of ideology suggests a 
coherent philosophical viewpoint that 
shapes and informs a person’s position 
on various specific issues. While liberal 
and conservative elites may differ in 
their political orientations, ideology is 
often so ill-defined for the public that it 
offers no firm guidance for taking posi- 
tions on specific issues. As Smith ob- 
served in reference to liberalism, 


Unfortunately liberalism is a conceptual tar 
baby that becomes more entangling and 





these surveys are asked to rate their feelings 
toward various political actors and groups on a 
100-point feeling thermometer, on which 0 degrees 
represents extreme negative feelings, 100 degrees 
reflects extreme positive feelings, and 50 degrees 
indicates no feeling either way. Respondents indi- 
cate their feelings toward liberals and, in a separ- 
ate question, toward conservatives. Subtracting 
feelings for conservatives from feelings for liberals 
provides an index of the direction of a person’s 
sentiment, with negative numbers indicating a 
preference for conservatives. The mean difference 
in the feelings shown toward liberals and conser- 
vatives has a pattern similar to that of the CPS 
self-identified ideology item. That is, there has 
been a preference for conservatives, and the pref- 
erence has tended to become more intense across 
time, for instance, from a 5-degree advantage in 
1964 to 8 degrees in 1972 and 11 degrees in 1980. 
Nevertheless the change across time appears neither 
as consistent or as significant as Figure 1 would 
suggest. These thermometer ratings are used as the 
1denlagical vate nredictars ig Table I. 
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shapeless as one struggles with ıt. The con- 
cept has changed significantly over time; has 
no authoritative, orthodox bible; does not 
have a tightly reasoned and logically devel- 
oped ideology; and 1s riddled with contradic- 
tions and ambiguities because of historical, 
social and political singularities and interac- 
tions 7 

Thus it is perhaps not surprising to 
find self-identified liberals and conserva- 
tives in the mass public often expressing 
issue positions that appear quite incon- 
sistent with their ideological leanings, a 
point that is elaborated later on. Ladd, 
for example, described several issues 
where level of education was far more 
strongly related to issue positions. than 
ideology.® 

Similar evidence of weak relation- 
ships among issue positions appears 
from examining overall trends in issue 
positions across the past decade. While 
there were clear and significant shifts in 
a conservative direction on some issues, 
there was considerable movement in the 
liberal direction as well. In the GSS 
data, the following examples of liberal 
movement are found: 


l. On racial issues the proportion 
opposing laws against interracial mar- 
riage rose from 61 percent in 1972 to 69 
percent in 1980; the proportion of whites 
in favor of open housing rose from 60 
percent in 1972 to 70 percent in 1982. 


7. Tom Smith, “General Liberalism and Social 
Change in Post World War II America: A Sum- 
mary of Trends,” Social Indicators Research, 10: 
1-28 (1980). 

8 Everett Ladd, “Conservatism: A National 
Review,” Public Opmion, 4(1).19-33 (Jan. 1981). 
Two-thirds of college-graduate conservatives ap- 
proved of abortions for married women who 
wanted no more children, compared to only one- 
third of prade-school educated conservatives. 
Among conservatives with a postgraduate educa- 
tion, 69 percent would allow an atheist to teach in 
schools, compared to only 32 percent of conserva- 
tives with less than a high school degree. 
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2. Those favoring legalization of 
marijuana rose from 19 percent in 1973 
to 26 percent in 1980. 

3. In 1972, 27 percent said premarital 
sex relations were “not wrong at all”; in 
1982 that figure rose to 41 percent. 

4. Those saying they would vote for a 
woman president rose from 74 percent 
in 1972 to 86 percent in 1982; those 
approving of women working rose from 
65 percent in 1972 to 75 percent in 1982. 

At the same time, we find these con- 
servative trends consistent with the pat- 
tern in Figure 1: 

1. Some 73 percent of Americans felt 
their federal income taxes were too high 
in 1982, up from 64 percent in 1976. 

2. While 65 percent of the public 
favored capital punishment ın 1974, 78 
percent favored it in 1982. 

3. In 1972, 74 percent of the public 
said that area courts were not harsh 
enough with criminals. In the 1982 sur- 
vey almost 90 percent felt they were not 
harsh enough. 

4. While 34 percent in 1974 felt that 
divorce should be more difficult to ob- 
tain, by 1982, 54 percent felt that way. 

These results are consistent with ear- 
lier GSS studies; from these Smith had 
concluded that, compared to pre-1970 
attitudes, 


The data suggest ... a waning of liberal trends 
to a point where there are about an equal 
number of liberal and conservative trends 
and a large number of trends showing no net 
direction rather than a wholesale conversion 
of previous liberal trends into conservative 
trends. 


Examining much of the same data, 
Davis portrayed the results in terms of 
“a long-term climatic trend toward lib- 
eralism predicted by Samuel Stouffer in 
1954; but these changes are oversha- 


9. Tom Smith, “General Liberalism.” 
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dowed by a conservative shift in the 
weather.” 10 

GSS data since 1978 generally con- 
firm Davis’s long-range forecast of a 
more liberalized sociopolitical climate. 
Moreover, there are signs in the 1982 
and 1983 GSS of public disenchantment 
with the Reagan administration’s con- 
servative policies, particularly on gov- 
ernment spending. Since 1980 public 
support has grown for increased fund- 
ing on almost all domestic welfare items 
—environment, health, urban problems, 
education, race relations, and welfare 
services, Moreover, support for increased 
defense spending has declined signifi- 
cantly. While 56 percent of the public in 
1980 felt that too little was being spent 
on defense, that figure had dwindled to 
26 percent by 1983, probably in response 
to the increased defense spending the 
Reagan administration had undertaken. 

In summary, then, the trend, shown 
in Figure 1, of movement in a conserva- 
tive direction on the self-placement 
ideological questions does not carry 
over to specific issues and beliefs. 
Between 1972 and 1978 the GSS showed 
about as many shifts in a liberal direc- 
tion as in a conservative direction; and 
the shifts since President Reagan’s 
inauguration, if anything, seem to be 
more in the liberal or anticonservative 
direction. How, then, can one reconcile 
this with the Figure 1 trend? Do the 
terms refer to different issues or mean- 
ings? 


CHANGES IN MEANINGS 


Two main types of public opinion 
information shed light on the broader 
public meaning of the terms “liberal” 
and “conservative.” One employs the 


10. James Davis, “Conservative Weather in 
Liberalizing Climate: Change in Selected NORC 
General Social Survey Items, 1972-79,” Social 
Forces, 58: 1129-56 (1980). 


specific issue questions we have just 
briefly reviewed, correlating each with 
the ideological identification question. 
The second approach is more direct: it 
involves direct open-ended questions 
that ask survey respondents to describe 
what the terms mean to them in their 
own words. 

Far richer and more extensive data of 
the first type are available. The GSS 
contains over 30 questions relevant to 
ideological issues, including tolerance of 
minorities, hard-line domestic and for- 
eign policies, women’s rights, traditional 
religion and family values, and govern- 
ment spending priorities. Correlations 
between each of these items and self- 
identified ideology make it clear that 
liberals and conservatives do differ in 
their stands on particular issues, and in 
the predicted direction. On all but four 
or five issues, self-identified liberals take 
more liberal stances, 

Nevertheless, while the correlations 
are significant statistically, they are 
rather modest in overall terms, that is, in 
the range of .10 to .24. This means that 
on an issue like abortion, for example, 
liberals are only 10 to 15 percentage 
points more likely to be pro-abortion 
than are conservatives. After examining 
such correlations, Levitin and Miller 
concluded that “most voters are unable 
to distinguish the liberal from the con- 
servative position on many issues,” and 
that “ideological position is not simply a 
summary statement of many issue posi- 
tions.” !! 

Have these correlations increased over 
time, as one would expect if ideological 
self-identification has taken on more 
meaning over the decade? More specifi- 
cally, did Ronald Reagan’s 1980 cam- 
paign and election crystallize public 


11. Teresa E. Levitin and Warren E. Miller, 
“Ideological Interpretations of Presidential Elec- 
tions,” American Political Science Review, 73: 
751-71 (1979). 
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connections between ideology and spe- 
cific issues? This might be expected as 
the different views of conservatives and 
liberals have become more prominently 
presented in the mass media and more 
widely discussed in explicit political 
terms. 

In brief, our analyses of the cross- 
time correlations for the GSS data reveal 
no such tendencies. While some correla- 
tions increase in absolute magnitude, 
others decrease, and still others show no 
consistent trend.!2 Nor is there any ten- 
dency for correlations to increase in one 
issue area at the expense of another; 
items dealing with government spending 
and with moral or life-style issues all 
show gains as well as losses. Whatever 
changes do occur are very small, and 
seem within the bounds of sampling 
error. It seems safe to conclude that the 
relationship between self-identified ideol- 
ogy and specific issue positions has 
remained stable over the past decade. 

Additional insight into these relation- 
ships 1s obtained by estimating the im- 
pact of ideology on holding positions on 
specific issues. Results of multiple re- 
gression analyses show that respond- 
ents’ opinions concerning the propriety 
of nonmarital sex have the strongest 
effects on self-defined ideology, with 
opinions on government spending for 
social programs having the next most 
powerful impact. This finding may come 
as no surprise to social historians, but it 
is sobering to find that predominantly 
moral beliefs underlie public response to 
what 1s explicitly described as a political 
dimension. 

But are moral or broader philosophi- 
cal issues mentioned when people are 
given free rein to describe their under- 
standing of the concepts of liberalism 
and conservatism? Since 1978, CPS has 


12.John A Fleishman and John P. Robinson, 
“Dimensions of Liberal-Conservative Ideology, 
1977-1982” (Unpublished paper, 1983). 
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provided opportunity to answer that 
question, by asking respondents to define 
in their own terms’ what they mean by 
“liberal” and “conservative.” 

Unlike the open-ended responses 
examined two decades ago by Con- 
verse,!3 around half of the responses ‘to 
this question did map rather well into 
accepted philosophical meanings of the 
terms “liberal” and “conservative.” The 
most frequent of these responses con- 
cerned views on social change; the next 
most frequent, welfare versus free en- 
terprise government. Outside of scat- 
tered references to homosexuals, abor- 
tion, and women’s rights, mention of 
moral issues was almost nonexistent. 

Self-defined liberals and conserva- 
tives do differ significantly in the ways 
they use these ideological terms. For lib- 
erals, the ideological spectrum is defined 
more in terms‘of the social welfare, 
equality, and tolerance that they approve. 
Conservatives, on the other hand, des- 
cribed the dimension more in terms of 
the threat posed to free enterprise by big 
government. a 

At the same time, the correlational 
analyses earlier ın this section remind us 
that as far as the public’s grasp of ideo- 
logical referents has come, it still has a 
long way to go. The strong presence of 
moral and reference-group oriented var- 
lables in these analyses, together with 
the lack of any consistently higher corre- 
lations across the last decade, should 


13. Philip Converse, “Nature of Belief Sys- 
tems,” pp. 220-24. The comparisons, of course, are 
not exact since Converse examined responses to a 
question dealing with party differences while the 
CPS question deals with political views in general 
For both questions, about 40 percent of survey 
respondents filtered themselves out. Whether the 
proportion of serious ideological content in re- 
sponses to the general question has increased can- 
not be ascertained since the question was not 
asked prior to 1978. Analysis of a separate ques- 
tion on party differences asked ın both 1960 and 
1980 reveals little increase over the past two 
decades ın ideological referents. 
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TABLE 1 
IDEOLOGICAL IDENTIFICATION AND POLITICAL BEHAVIOR 


Correlation of Ideology and Identification with the Republican Party 


Source / Year 1964 1968 
GSS NA* NA 
CPS NA NA 


Correlation of Ideology and Vote for the Republican Presidential Candidate 


Source / Year 1964 1968 

GSS NA NA 

GSS, controlling for NA NA 
party identification 

cps? 40 .22 

CPS, controlling for 23 .13 


party identification 


1972 1976 1980 1982 
NA 22 -17 .22 
32 38 39 43 

1972 1976 1980 

30 .25 30 
17 08 .13 
AS 44 36 
37 24 17 





SOURCES: Genera! Social Survey, University of Chicago; and Center for Political Studies 


National Election Studies, University of Michigan. 


*No available data. 


tideclogy measured by feeling-thermometer difference. 


make one skeptical that any large ideo- 
logical constituencies will emerge in the 
near future. Nonetheless, however vague 
and ill understood the terms may be, 
they are not without important political 
consequences in behavioral terms. 


IDEOLOGY AND 
POLITICAL BEHAVIOR 


Political decision makers are more 
likely to be impressed by evidence that 
ideology is related to political behavior 
than to attitudes or beliefs. Here we 
review ideology’s relation to two bottom- 
line political factors, party identifica- 
tion and voting behavior itself. 

First, we note the overall trend in the 
last 20 years of movement away from 
allegiance to either political party. More 
Americans prefer to describe themselves 
as basically independent rather than as 
either Democratic or Republican. And 
while there was a brief increase in more 
conservative—that is, Republican—par- 
tv identification after Reagan’s victory 


in 1980, the overall ratio of liberal party 
identification to conservative party iden- 
tification has remained at roughly the 
same two-to-one liberal—Democratic— 
party advantage since the 1950s. 

The correlation between ideological 
identification and party identification is 
substantial, as shown at the top of Table 
l. These correlations are of greater 
magnitude than the correlations of 
ideology and specific issue positions. 
And the overall correlation has been 
moving steadily upward in the CPS 
data, although it shows little systematic 
shift in the GSS data. 

However, there is an important foot- 
note to these correlation patterns con- 
cerning the relation of both identifica- 
tion questions to attitudes on political 
issues. As Converse observed, voters’ 
political party identification gives very 
poor clues about their issue positions. '4 
Democratic and Republican party iden- 
tifiers often differ very little on issues 


14. Philip Converse, “Nature of Belief Sys- 
tems.” pp. 228-31. 
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that divide Republican and Democratic 
legislators and platform makers, and on 
many issues they stand in marked con- 
trast to the platforms of their preferred 
party. Much the same description holds 
for the present GSS data. As low as the 
correlations between ideology and issue 
positions may be, they are far more reg- 
ular and meaningful than the relation of 
party identification to those issues. Thus, 
for example, on issues such as gay 
rights, foreign aid, sexual experimenta- 
tion, abortion, and first-amendment 
rights, Republicans are more likely to 
take liberal policy stands than are 
Democrats. !5 

However, the ultimate bottom-line 
value of the ideological identification 
question is shown in Table 1. Here a 
significant correlation between ideolog- 
ical identification and vote for Repub- 
lican—conservative—party candidates is 
found over the last five presidential elec- 
tions; the correlation is higher for the 
CPS question, probably because of the 
question’s filter. Ideology remains a sig- 
nificant predictor even after the effects 


15. At the aggregate level, conservative Repub- 
lican party identifiers have been shown to espouse 
more liberal attitude positions than Democrats on 
several issues, while more Democrats may support 
suppression of civil liberties. Pollster Louis Harris 
once referred to the fundamentally conservative 
nature of most Democrats and the more liberal 
views of rank-and-file Republicans as “Karl Marx 
upside down,” with workers expressing more sta- 
tus quo opinions than managers, One reason for 
the apparent inconsistencies is usually found in the 
higher educational levels of Republicans, and 
education 1s a major predictor of more tolerant 
attitudes. Education is also related to inconsisten- 
cies between ideology and political views, the 
correlation between ideology and vote, for exam- 
ple, being twice as high among the college-educated 
than among those without a high school degree. 
John Holm and John Robinson, “Ideological 
Identification and the American Voter,” Public 
Opinion Quarterly, 42: 235-46 (1978). 
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of party identification are taken into 
account. The data suggest that the rela- 
tion is stronger in the 1964 and 1972 
elections, in which one of the candidates 
was clearly labeled as liberal or as con- 
servative. The 1980 CPS results, how- 
ever, show less impact of ideology than 
would have been expected from the 
1964-76 analyses. 

Table I should not be taken as the 
final word on what happened in 1980. In 
their far more extensive multivariate 
analysis of these 1980 election data, 
which included several issue and presi- 
dential performance variables, Miller 
and Shanks concluded that 


self-designated ideological position was re- 
sponsible fer a substantial additional por- 
tion of the variation in choice between 
voters, and of course made a positive contri- 
bution to Ronald Reagan’s victory.'6 


In a similar vein, Levitin and Miller’s 
analyses of the 1972 and 1976 elections 
reveal that ideology exerted a significant 
impact on voting decisions, even when 
party allegiance was controlied.!’ 


CONCLUSIONS 


In answer to the three questions with 
which we began this article: 

l. There is a long-term movement 
toward conservatism in relation to how 
people identify themselves ideologically. 
While this may seem to be reflected in 
the votes for conservative candidates in 
1972 and 1980—and even for the elec- 
tion of conservative Democrat Jimmy 
Carter in 1976—the movement toward 
conservatism is not reflected in overall 


16. Warren Miller and Merrill Shanks, “Policy 
Directions and Presidential Leadership: Alterna- 
tive Interpretations of the 1980 Presidential Elec- 
tions,” British Journal of Politics, 12: 299-350 
(1982). 

17. Levitin and Miller, “Ideological Interpre- 
tations.” 
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party identification or in attitudes on 
specific policy issues. There are several 
issues, like racial tolerance and femi- 
nism, toward which public attitudes 
continue to become more liberal.!8 

2. There does not seem to be much 
evidence of any greater cohesiveness of 
ideological thinking that has thus far 
resulted from any of these developments. 
Generally one can tell no better in the 
1980s than in the 1970s how a person 
who claims to be a liberal or conserva- 
tive feels about particular sociopolitical 
issues, identifies with political parties, 
or votes in elections. 

3. Thus the meaning of the liberal- 
conservative dimension continues to be 
diffuse and diverse across the electorate. 
Americans still do not define themselves 
on a liberal-conservative scale or do so 
with very little conviction. While a sub- 
stantial portion of the public does employ 
philosophically meaningful considera- 
tions in their ideological definitions—for 
example, social change or the role of the 
government in social change—there is 
the disquieting finding that a fundamen- 


18. These results bring to mind Free and Can- 
tril’s distinction between abstract and operational 
ideology. The former refers to beliefs concerning 
general principles, such as government regulation 
of business or belief in individual initiative; the 
latter refers to specific political issues, such as 
urban renewal or medicare. Free and Cantril 
found that while most Americans claimed to be 
conservative in supporting the abstract ideas of 
free enterprise and economic self-sufficiency, they 
also supported specific liberal programs, such as 
welfare and social security. Our results point to the 
same conclusion, but for different abstract and 
operational political content. Lloyd A. Free and 
Hadley Cantril, The Political Beliefs of Ameri- 
cans: A Study of Public Opinion (Rutgers, NJ: 
Rutgers University Press, 1967). 
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tally moral question is the GSS item that 
correlates most highly with liberal-con- 
servative responses. At the same time, 
there are more behavioral consequences 
of ideological identification than Con- 
verse rmplied two decades ago.!9 

While most of our evidence suggests 
that even a presidential ideologue who is 
called the Great Communicator has not 
made much of a dent in the public’s 
basic political unresponsiveness to ideo- 
logical distinctions, there is one major 
exception that deserves attention. In the 
1980 CPS, 47 percent of the public felt 
that the government should provide 
more social services, even if it meant 
increased spending; in 1982, only 31 
percent felt that way. Similarly, when 
the 1983 GSS repeated four 1975 items 
dealing with the expanded role of gov- 
ernment in social programs, it found 
about a 10 percentage point decrease in 
favor of a greater governmental role. On 
this basic ideological position of resist- 
ing expanded government provision of 
services, then, Ronald Reagan seems to 
have hit a responsive chord with the 
public. 

Nonetheless, Reagan would probably 
remain a popular president even if more 
of his views conflicted with current pub- 
lic opinion. He has shown that ideologi- 
cal agreement on issues may be a less 
important condition for a successful 
presidency than clear statements of where 
one stands. The American electorate 
may judge their presidents more by their 
leadership qualities than by the ideolog- 
ical directions in which they lead. 


19, Further evidence to support this conclu- 
sion is reviewed in Pierce, Beatty, and Hagner, 
Dynamics of Public Opinion. 
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ABSTRACT: The advent of scientific public opinion polling gave demo- 
cratic governance a new dimension. For the first time representatives could 
discern people’s opinions on virtually any public issue. Despite this ability, 
three important questions remain. Are people adequately informed to 
consider the complex problems of modern government? Will they give their 
true Opinions to a pollster? And even if these two conditions are satisfied, 
do representatives have to be bound by popular opinion? This article 
argues that modern public opinion analysts who use polling data tend to 
ignore these questions and instead focus on patterns of attitudes among 
various groups in the population. Before scientific polling became com- 
mon, those who studied public opinion directed their efforts to the connec- 
tion between behavioral manifestations of public opinion and the devel- 
opment of public policy. They worried more about the role of public 
opinion in the formulation of public policy. It turns out that much of the 
public opinion literature preceding scientific polling remains relevant, and 
we ignore it at our peril. 
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HROUGHOUT recorded history, 
governments have been concerned 
with public opinion. Well before the 
advent of scientific polling, rulers had 
devised ways of finding out what the 
people thought. In biblical times the 
pharaohs and kings had prophets and 
counselors to inform them of both vox 
Dei and vox populi. In ancient Lydia, 
King Croesus reputedly sent Aesop 
among the people as his emissary,! and 
in ancient Athens, according to Pericles, 
frank public discussion always preceded 
implementation of public policy.? Al- 
though not so democratic in theory or 
practice, the rulers of ancient Rome 
nonetheless tried to satisfy the people’s 
demands—perhaps even to manipulate 
those demands—by providing panem et 
circenses.? 

All governments—ancient or mod- 
ern, dictatorial or democratic—have 
found it prudent to satisfy, or at least to 
pacify, the masses. David Hume put it 
thus: 


As force is always on the side of the gov- 
erned, the governors have nothing to sup- 
port them but opinion. It is, therefore, on 
opinion only that government ıs founded; 
and this maxim extends to the most despotic 
and most military governments, as well as to 
the most free and popular.‘ 


l}. Encyclopedia Americana, international ed., 
8.v. “Aesop”; Encyclopedia Britannica— Micrope- 
dia, 15th ed, s.v. “Aesop.” Aesop’s actual con- 
nection to Croesus ıs in fact doubtful, but its asser- 
tion by Plutarch and its persistence over time 
illustrates our point 

2 Pencles, “Funeral Oration,” in Commu- 
nism, Fascism, and Democracy, 2nd ed., ed Carl 
Cohen (New York Random House, 1972), p 540 

3. Charles W. Smith, Public Opinion in a 
Democracy (New York: Prentice-Hall, 1939), pp. 
2-4, 

4. David Hume, David Hume’s Political 
Essays (Indianapolis Bobbs-Merrill, 1953), p. 24. 


Democratic governments, however, 
add the requirement that not only must 
governments retain the support of mass 
opinion, but ultimately mass public 
opinion must determine basic public 
policy. Democracy, after all, is rule by 
the demos, the common people. Yet it is 
difficult to realize such rule, once the 
polity exceeds the size of the Greek city- 
state, wherein the citizenry can debate 
and resolve public issues face to face. 
Since direct democracy on a mass basis 
is impossible, the normal arrangement, 
of course, is to institute representative 
democracy. The people’s elected repre- 
sentatives meet face to face in lieu of the 
people themselves, and in the end, the 
representatives’ acts are supposed to 
reflect the best opinions and interests of 
the people. 

How people control their representa- 
tives may vary in theory from periodic 
authorizations of plenipotentiary pow- 
ers over all pertinent decisions to delega- 
tion of specifically enumerated powers 
over discrete decisions. But in practice, 
given the complexity and multiplicity of 
decisions to be made, elected represen- 
tatives normally are granted full power 
to act in the people’s stead for a desig- 
nated term. In point of fact, it would be 
irrational, if not virtually impossible, 
for ordinary citizens to invest the enor- 
mous amount of time required to study 
all issues so that they might delegate 
only specific powers for political deci- 
sion.’ 

How then are the representatives to 
discern the best opinions or interests of 
the people? Until well into the twentieth 
century most elected representatives had 
little more information—beyond the fact 


5. Compare Walter Lippmann, The Phan- 
tom Public (New York: Harcourt, Brace, 1925), 
pp 20-21 
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of their election—about the people’s 
wishes than did the ancient tyrants. 
Representatives could listen to self-de- 
clared opinion leaders or prophets; they 
could take note of demonstrations of 
praise or blame; or they could observe 
public fashions, followings, or boycotts. 
By the late nineteenth century they 
could also be informed by the results of 
initiatives and referenda, a rather elabo- 
rate and expensive means to explore 
matters that were of necessity rather 
limited in scope.‘ 

The advent of scientific public opin- 
ion polling changed all this. With the 
appropriate samples and questions it 
was possible for the first time to discern 
people’s opinions on virtually any pub- 
lic issue at relatively little expense in a 
very short period of time.” Public opin- 
ion polling provided a means of linking 
what the people said they wanted directly 
to public policy decisions. 


POLLS AND 
PUBLIC POLICY 


The new found ability to link mass 
opinion to public policy decisions none- 
theless raised three serious questions. 
First, were the masses equipped to con- 
sider complex problems, however care- 
fully posed by public opinion pollsters? 
Second, even if the masses were able to 
understand the problems, would they be 
willing to give their true opinions, those 


6. James Bryce, The American Common- 
wealth (New York: Macmillan 1891), 2:346; A. 
Lawrence Lowell, Public Opinion and Popular 
Government, new ed. (New York: Longmans, 
Green, 1926), pp. 54-61, 210-11. For a discussion 
of polling in the United States prior to 1900, see 
Richard Jensen, “Democracy by the Numbers,” 
Public Opinion 3:53-59 (Feb./ Mar. 1980). 

7. George Gallup, Public Opimon in a 
Democracy, Stafford Little Lectures (Princeton, 
NJ: Princeton University Press, 1939), pp. 14-15. 


which would be predictive of subse- 
quent political behavior? Finally, even if 
the first two conditions were satisfied, 
would representatives have the obliga- 
tion to enact policies in accordance with 
popular opinions? 

If political scientists knew one thing 
for certain, it was that citizens generally 
neither knew nor cared very much about 
most governmental institutions, politi- 
cal leaders, current issues, or public pol- 
icies. For most people the day-to-day 
concerns of family and work were far 
more salient than the concerns of poli- 
tics. Even when citizens made the extra- 
ordinary effort to become informed 
about some set of important public 
issues, their lack of direct political exper- 
ience might still render their opinions 
inadequate. Ordinary citizens are inev- 
itably outsiders; they cannot be expected 
to appreciate the complexities seen by 
political decision makers. Indeed, even 
social scientists who specialize in study- 
ing a particular policy area may still 
remain too far outside to appreciate 
nuances. As Walter Lippmann said, 


The man of affairs observing that the social 
scientist knows only from the outside what 
he knows, in part at least, from the inside, 
recognizing that the social scientist’s hypoth- 
esis is not in the nature of things susceptible 
of laboratory proof, and that verification is 
possible only in the “real” world, has devel- 
oped a rather low opinion of social scientists 
who do not share his views on public policy.’ 


8. Bryce, American Commonwealth, 2:239- 
46; Walter Lippmann, Public Opinion (New York: 
Free Press, 1972, first published ın 1922), p. 36; see 
also Kenneth P. Adler, “Polling the Elite: The 
Attentive Public” in this volume of The Annals of 
the American Academy of Political and Social 
Science, 

9. Lippmann, Public Opinion, p. 235. Lipp- 
mann continues: “In his heart of hearts the social 
scientist shares this estimate of himself.” Alas! 
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Still, citizens need not be informed of 
details of specific policies. It is surely 
sufficient for them to provide general 
guidelines for public policy or to render 
opinions on the effects of current poli- 
cies. Citizens can be sound judges of 
policy, even if they are not originators. !0 
We cannot conclude that citizens neces- 
sarily have nothing useful to say about 
public policy. 

But, assuming that citizens have 
something useful to say, are public opin- 
ion polls a better means of communicat- 
ing their opinions and interests than are 
other means of communication, such as 
voting, lobbying, writing letters, agitat- 
ing, or editorializing in the mass media? 
There are two aspects to this question: 
the reliability of polls and the validity of 
the answers given to pollsters. 

Problems of reliability are difficult, 
but they are, in principle, soluble. Sam- 
pling reliability can be enhanced by 
appropriate techniques known as prob- 
ability sampling and by achieving a high 
rate of response. The reliability of 
answers can be enhanced through the 
development and testing of standard 
question formats and standard tech- 
niques of interviewing. 

Nonetheless, small changes in the 
wording or the format of questions can 
produce surprisingly large variations in 
answers, and even the order of questions 
or the environmental context in which 
they are asked can affect the answers.!! 
It is thus wise to give little credence to 
opinions based on responses to a single 
question, however straightforward it may 
appear. 

10. Compare Pericles, “Funeral Oration,” 
p. 540. 

li. See Howard Schuman and Stanley Presser, 
Questions and Answers in Attitude Surveys (New 
York. Academic Press, 1981), chaps. 2, 3, and 7, 
and Burns W. Roper, “Are Polls Accurate?” in this 
issue of The Annals of the American Academy of 
Political and Social Science. 
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If, after taking these considerations 
into account, the results of a poll are 
judged reliable, does it follow that the 
opinions expressed are more deserving 
of the attention of political decision 
makers than are those expressed through 
other forms of political communication? 
Not necessarily. Those who lobby, 
demonstrate, write letters, or otherwise 
communicate their opinions to political 
decision makers usually feel more in- 
tensely about these opinions than do 
those who merely reply to a poll. More- 
over, those who hold their opinions 
intensely may also be better informed. 
Thus, to get an estimate of opinions and 
interests regarding an issue, political 
decision makers may need to weigh the 
intensity of feeling and the knowledge of 
those expressing opinions, not merely 
the number of persons on each side.!2 

The problem of the validity of re- 
sponses to polls is even more difficult. 
Publicly expressed opinions are often 
conventionalized versions of what peo- 
ple really think, conventionalized so as 
to conform to what they perceive to be 
societal norms.!3 It is hard, for instance, 
to find many Americans these days who, 
when asked by pollsters, admit to racial 
bigotry; yet, as witnessed by events sur- 
rounding the recent mayoral elections in 
Chicago and Philadelphia, the behavior 
of many may belie their answers. 

If we assume that people’s opinions 
form the bases for their actions, then the 
simplest test of the validity of an ex- 
pressed opinion is to examine the link- 
age between opinion and some behavior 
that is its logical consequence. The 
absence of such linkage would suggest 
that the opinion expressed was an invalid 
indicator of relevant political behavior. 


12. Lowell, Public Opmion and Popular 
Government, pp. 12-14. 

13. Smith, Public Opinion in a Democracy, 
p. 17. 
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The presence of such linkage would 
provide support for the assumption that 
the opinion expressed was a true one. 
The Gallup Report, for example, peri- 
odically prints a table that shows the 
accuracy of the Gallup poll by juxtapos- 
ing its final predictions in presidential 
elections against the actual vote over 
time.!4 The closeness of the actual to the 
predicted election outcomes provides 
good evidence that responses to the poll 
regarding electoral preference are valid 
indicators of subsequent collective elec- 
toral behavior. In the aggregate, people 
vote the way they say they will vote 
when asked a few days before the elec- 
tion. 

The discovery that most election pol- 
ling is valid, however, is hardly moment- 
ous. In a democratic polity voting is one 
of the easiest political actions citizens 
can take. It generally requires little 
expenditure of money, time, or effort, 
and except for voting in referenda, it 
generally represents little in the way of 
direct expression of opinion on ques- 
tions of public policy.!5 A more difficult 
problem is to demonstrate a linkage 
between expressed opinions on policies 
concerning gun control, abortion, civil 
rights, nuclear freezes, inflation, unem- 
ployment, taxation, bureaucracy, edu- 
cation, investment, armament, energy, 
environmental pollution, street crime, 
and the like and subsequent political 
behavior. 

This is not to dismiss the usefulness of 
public opinion polls. Responses to ques- 
tions about issues are often associated 


14. The Gallup Report, no 204 (Princeton, 
NJ: The Gallup Poll, Sept. 1982), or no. 200 (May 
1982), for instance. 

15. Sidney Verba and Norman H. Nie, Partic- 
ipation in America (New York: Harper & Row, 
1972), chap. 3; or Sidney Verba, Norman H. Nie, 
and Jae-on Kim, Participation and Political 
Equality (New York: Camoridge University Press, 
1978), chap 3. 


with particular party affiliations or par- 
ticular voting patterns. Despite recent 
increases in strength, however, the direct 


' link between positions expressed on 


current issues and subsequent voting 
behavior—let alone other subsequent 
political behaviors—remains generally 
weaker than that between party affilia- 
tion and the vote, or between opinions 
expressed about candidates and the 
vote.'§ Answers to polisters’ questions 
represent interesting information that 
representatives, political strategists, an- 
alysts, and others will wish to consider. 
That they represent valid expressions 
of a general will of the people is extremely 
doubtful.!” 

Finally, even if polls contain ques- 
tions on which the public has coherent 
opinions and which are conventional 
enough to elicit valid expressions of 
those opinions, must those policies 
favored by popular opinions by imple- 
mented immediately? Theories of repre- 
sentative democracy are by no means 
unanimous in requiring that representa- 
tives conform to day-to-day trends of 
public opinion. The Burkean concep- 
tion of representative government, for 
instance, maintains that representatives 
owe their constituents their best judg- 
ments on matters of policy, not slavish 
conformity with their opinions. 

Constituents judge their representa- 


' tives’ overall performance at periodic 


elections not on the basis of their con- 
formity with popular opinions on any 
particular issue. Indeed the very pur- 


16. See Herbert Asher, Presidential Elections 
and American Politics, rev. ed. (Homewood, IL: 
Dorsey Press, 1980), chap. 4; Norman H. Nie, 
Sidney Verba, and John Petrocik, The Changing 
American Voter, enlarged ed. (Cambridge, MA: 
Harvard University Press, 1979), pp. 291-306. 

17. Lindsay Rogers, The Pollsters (New York: 
Knopf, 1949}, chap. 1,9; Richard E. Vatz and Lee 
S Weinberg, “The Impenal Pollsters,” USA 
Today, 107: 6-9 (Sept. 1978). 
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pose of institutional features like stag- 
gered elections, separation of powers, 
and checks and balance is to slow the 
actions of government so as to curb the 
excesses that might result from quick 
conformity of public policy with the 
passionately held opinions of the day. !8 


FORGOTTEN ROOTS 


If many of the concerns discussed in 
the preceding section seem familiar, it is 
because they have long been foci of 
attention of students of public opinion. 
Readers will notice that most of the 
works cited thus far were first published 
prior to World War II. It happens that 
just as governments’ concern for public 
opinion preceded scientific polling, so 
too did the study of public opinion. In 
fact, a rich and insightful literature on 
public opinion existed before George 
Gallup ever fielded his first national 
survey.!% 

Much of the current work on public 
opinion, however, seems oblivious of 
this earlier literature. Despite sophisti- 
cated treatments of the mechanics of 
public opinion polling and the tech- 
niques of measurement and data analy- 
sis, it frequently reveals a lack of aware- 
ness or concern for the questions that 
were raised by earlier writers about the 
linkage of publicly expressed opinions 
to behavior and policies. It is discon- 
certing, to say the least, to find no refer- 
ences to Bryce, Lippmann, Lowell, or 
Rogers in some of the leading textbooks 


18. Edmund Burke, “Speech to the Electors of 
Bristol,” 4 Nov. 1774, in Cohen, Communism, 
Fascism, and Democracy, pp. 436-37; Bryce, 
American Commonwealth, 2:259; Rogers, Poll- 
sters, chap. 7. 

19. See Robert Weissberg, Public Opinion 
and Popular Government (Englewood Cliffs, NJ: 
Prentice-Hall, 1976), chap. I. 


on public opinion.?° It is as though no 
important work on public opinion was 
done before the advent of scientific 
polling. 

The bulk of current work using data 
derived from public opinion polls really 
skirts the problem of the extent to which 
expressed opinions are linked directly to 
policy outputs or to any political behav- 
ior more demanding than casting a vote. 
Questions of the validity of responses to 
polis as indicators of true opinion or of 
political behavior are raised, but they 
are generally brushed aside with argu- 
ments that defend face validity—the 
question appears to measure what it 
purports to measure—or construct valid- 
ity—the responses to the question are 
consistent with responses to another 
question in accordance with some theo- 
retically derived hypothesis. But most 
studies never quite get around to exa- 
mining the simple criterion of whether 
or not the responses are predictive of 
subsequent political behavior.?! 

The upshot of this has been the 
emergence of a sophisticated and fasci- 
nating body of findings about political 
attitudes and opinions, but a body of 


— 


20. See, for example, Robert S. Erikson, 
Norman R. Lutbeg, and Kent L. Tedin, American 
Public Opmion, 2nd ed. (New York: John Wiley, 
1980), Harry Holloway and John George, Public 
Opinion (New York: St. Martins, 1979); Dennis 
Ippohto, Thomas G. Walker, and Kenneth L., 
Kolson, Public Opinion and Responsible Demo- 
cracy (Englewood Cliffs, NJ: Prentice-Hall, 1976); 
Robert G Lehnen, American Institutions, Politi- 
cal Opinion and Public Policy (Hinsdale, IL: 
Dryden Press, 1976); Alan D. Monroe, Public 
Opinion in America (New York: Dodd, Mead, 
1975). Monroe does contain one reference to 
Bryce regarding political parties. 

21 See Monroe, Public Opinion in America, 
pp. 33-34; Edward Carmines and Richard Zeller, 
Reliability and Validity Assessment (Beverly Hills, 
CA: Sage Publications, 1979), pp. 17-27; David J. 
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findings that contains little more of 
direct relevance to public policy deci- 
sions than it did when Lippmann, in 
Public Opinion, lamented its lack of 
relevance. The use of polling has greatly 
enhanced our knowledge of how child- 
ren acquire party loyalties, of how par- 
ticular groups claim to view one another, 
and of what public opinions people 
express about particular policies and 
issues. We have learned a great deal 
about how some bundles of opinions are 
consistently related to some other bun- 
dles of opinions. But the only political 
behavior that we have learned much 
more about is voting.?2 

While better knowledge of why var- 
ious groups of people vote as they do 
may be of intrinsic interest to selected 
readers, and of practical interest to 
many campaigners, it simply does not 
tell us much about how, if at all, public 
opinion relates to public policy. The 
early public opinion analysts were never 
so naive as tg call an election result an 
expression Of popular opinion. “The 
motives for a ballot of any kind [includ- 
ing referendum and initiative] often differ 
with different people who vote the same 
way,” observed Lowell.23 “It would take 
us hours to express our thoughts, and 
calling a vote the expression of our mind 
is an empty fiction,” Lippmann wrote.?4 

Jronically, the impact of the behav- 
ioral revolution on the study of public 
opinion has been to draw our attention 


Hanson, “Relationship Between Methods and 


Findings in Attitude-Behavior Research,” Psy- 
chology 17:11-13 (1980). 

22. The use of survey research by Sidney 
Verba and his colleagues to examine other forms 
of political participation has been an important 
exception. See fn. 15. See also Lester W. Milbrath 
and M. L. Goel, Poluical Participation, 2nd ed. 
(Chicago Rand-McNally, 1977), especially chap 1. 

23, Lowell, Public Opinion and Popular 
Government, p 25. 

24. Phantom Public, p. 56. 
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away from observing and measuring 
behavior directly and toward measuring 
such behavior indirectly by means of 
public opinion polls.” As polling data 
have become more available, we have 
attempted -o link responses to observed 
behaviors less often than to link one set 
of verbal responses to another set of 
verbal responses. True, verbal responses 
comprise a form of behavior, but we 
must ask ourselves if the verbal responses 
validly represent the behaviors that orig- 
inally piqued our interest. Let us look at 
some examples of how using polling 
data has tended to seduce researchers 
away from observing actual behaviors. 


Discrepancies between 
opinions and behavior 


When public opinions from the 1940s 
through the early 1960s affirmed that 


. the opinions expressed by most Ameri- 


cans failed to exhibit the high levels of 
interest in and rationality about politics 
that had been idealized in popular ver- 
sions of democratic theory, political 
scientists responded by formulating a 
plural-elite theory of democracy. This 
formulaticn viewed democracy as an 
arrangement of political institutions that 
provided for open competition among 
interest groups, political parties, and 
freely chosen political leaders. It de- 
manded little more of citizens beyond 
acceptance of the legitimacy of the gov- 
ernmental institutions and procedures. 

Whether or not large numbers of citi- 
zens were ignorant or apathetic concern- 
ing politics was irrelevant so long as 
voluntary groups looked out for most 


25. For a discussion of various views on 
behavioral political science, see Heinz Eulau, ed., 
Behavioralism m Political Science (New, York: 
Atherton, 1969). neat <a 
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citizens’ private interests, political par- 
ties organized and aggregated those in- 
terests into coherent platforms, and 
competing leadership elites vied for the 
nominations of the parties and the elec- 
toral support of the populace.6 

Polls showed that America was blessed 
with a civic culture, a bundle of attitudes 
held by the citizenry that allowed this 
plural-elite democracy to flourish. Ever. 
though citizens were apathetic towarc 
politics, they nonetheless expressed 
support for the political institutions and 
processes that encouraged democratic 
standards of behavior among political 
elites. Moreover, most Americans ex- 
pressed confidence in their abilities ta 
gain sympathetic hearings and desired 
actions from public officials, albeit most 
also admitted they normally did nothing 
more than express their general appro- 
val or disapproval through their votes. 
In the main, however, the attitudes of 
inactive citizens seemed consistent with 
the interpretation that apathy toward 
politics represented a tacit expression of 
satisfaction.?? 

The stark events of the 1960s sug- 
gested a less sanguine interpretation. 
Following riots in the black ghettos of 
Brooklyn and Philadelphia in the sum- 
mer of 1964, nots and disorderly dem- 
onstrations became commonplace in 
major cities and college campuses 
throughout the nation. These events 
suggested that beneath the apathy of 
many citizens lay frustration and resent- 
ment, not a consensus about American 
political institutions and processes. 

Most public opinion analysts who 
had relied upon data from polls, how- 


26. Michael Margolis, Viable Democracy (New 
York: Penguin, 1979), pp. 96-112. 

27. See Michael Margolis, “Democracy: 
American Style,”in Democratic Theory and Prac- 
tice, ed. Graeme Duncan (New York: Cambridge 
University Press, 1983), pp. 125-29. 


ever, failed to anticipate these develop- 
ments.28 They had been studying the 
responses to the questions pollsters had 
set instead of measuring the contrasts 
between the promises and performances 
of the programs of the Great Society 
and between the rhetoric of freedom and 
the conduct of the war in Vietnam.?? It 
became apparent that expressions of 
apathy could also represent a reaction to 
a political system that normally avoided 
severe conflicts only by ignoring con- 
troversial problems that were of prim- 
ary concern to less powerful groups like 
poor blacks or young people.3¢ 
Opinions expressed in polls regard- 
ing racial integration, handgun control, 
and women’s rights have also tended to 
contrast with political behavior. National 
Opinion Research Center public opin- 
ion polls show that by 1970 over 80 per- 
cent of nonsouthern whites favored in- 
tegrated public schools, an increase from 
40 percent in 1942.3! Polls by the Uni- 
versity of Michigan’s Survey Research 


28. Report of the National Advisory Commis- 
sion on Civil Disorders (New York: Bantam 
Books, 1968), chaps. 1, 4; James McEvoy and 
Abraham Miller, eds., Black Power and Student 
Rebellion (Belmont, CA: Wadsworth, 1969), 
passim. 

29. Compare Rights in Conflict: The Violent 
Confrontation of Demonstrators and Police in the 
Parks and Streets of Chicago during the Week of 
the Democratic National Convention of 1968 
(New York: Bantam Books, 1968), pp. 13-58; 
Aaron Wildavsky, The Revolt Against the Masses 
and Other Essays (New York: Basic Books, 1971), 
pp. 52-65. 

30. Jack Walker, “A Critique of the Elitist 
Theory of Democracy,” American Political Sci- 
ence Review, 60:285-95 (June 1966); William 
Gamson, “Stable Unrepresentation in American 
Society,” American Behavioral Scientist, 12:15-21 
(1968), 

31. Andrew M. Greeley and Paul B. Sheatsley, 
“Attitudes toward Racial Integration,” in Public 
Opinion: Its Formation, Measurement, and Im- 
pact, ed. Susan Welch and John Comer (Palo 
Alto, CA: Mayfield, 1975), p. 51. 
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Center-Center for Political Studies show 
that by 1976 only 10 percent of the white 
population admitted to favoring segre- 
gation of the races, down from 25 per- 
cent in 1964.32 Gallup surveys indicate 
that throughout the late seventies and 
early eighties, nearly 60 percent of 
Americans favored passage of the equal 
rights amendment (ERA), while about 
the same percentage favored stricter 
laws regarding the sale of handguns.33 
If we accept these expressions of 
opinion at face value, they are difficult 
to reconcile with so-called white flight 
from integrated public schools in the 
north, resistance among whites to the 
election of black mayors in Chicago and 
Philadelphia, failure of the required 
number of state legislatures to ratify the 
ERA, and the general lack of success 
that proponents of stricter handgun 
control have had in Congress, the state 
legislatures, and on statewide referenda. 


Literature based on 
polling data 


While opinions expressed in public 
opinion polls may or may not be related 
to subsequent political behavior, the 
very availability of polling data has led 
to a burgeoning literature that frankly 
takes little direct interest in behavior. 
Paul Abramson’s Political Attitudes in 
America and Howard Schuman and 
Stanley Presser’s Questions and Answers 
in Altitude Surveys represent recent 
examples of high quality work of this 
genre.34 Those whose primary interest 


32. My tabulations from “American National 
Election Study, 1964,” ICPSR no. 7235 and 
“American National Election Series: 1972, 1974, 
and 1976,” ICPSR no. 7607. (Institute for Social 
Research, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor). 

33. The Gallup Poll: Public Opinion 1972-77 
(Wilmington, DE: Scholarly Resources, 1978); 
also annual volumes from 1978 to 1981. 

34. Abramson, Political Attitudes in America 
(San Francisco: W. H. Freeman, 1983). 


lies with the behavioral consequences of 
political attitudes would probably find 
these books rather thin. Abramson looks 
no further than reports of turnou: and 
partisan vote, and Schuman and Presser 
deal with no political behaviors more 
complex than writing letters or giving 
money to support or oppose policies 
regarding gun control and abortion. 

Despite these authors’ cautions that 
expressed attitudes are not the same as 
political behavior, the danger exists that 
the further researchers and readers delve 
into the archives of public opinion polls, 
the more prone they will become to 
assume that expressions of opinicn are 
in fact valid indicators of subsequent 
behavior. 

This sometimes occurs obviously, as 
when, with a flip of the page, “stated 
candidate preferences” as measured by 
“candidate thermometers” in 1979 are 
transformed into predictors of the vote 
in 1980.35 Or it can occur more subtly, as 
when the concept of “political toler- 
ance” is slowly transformed from a 
behavioral trait of the polity into an atti- 
tudinal trait of those polled.3¢ As Robert 
Weissberg stated it, 


The flaw is in the whole approach to political 
tolerance... . Surely this attitudinal compo- 
nent is worthy of study, yet it is hard tc argue 
that this should be the primary research 
focus. The important and prior questions 
concern the existence of tolerance in society: 
Can unpopular groups express their views? 
Can dissidents hold public office? Are people 
harassed because of their political views? 
Once these questions are answered one may 


35. John H. Aldrich et al., “The Measurement 
of Public Opinion About Public Policy: A Report 
on Some New Question Formats,” American 
Journal of Political Science, 26: 403-05 (Mar. 
1982), f 

36. John L. Sullivan, James Pieresan, and 
George E. Marcus, Political Tolerance and Amer- 
ican Democracy (Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1982), chap. 9. 
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then turn to mass survey data for possible 
explanation.3” 


Lacking the treasure troves of polling 
data available to modern analysts, the 
earlier students of public opinion were 
less likely to be sidetracked by the study 
of attitudes. They kept their efforts 
directed toward detecting the connec- 
tions between behavioral manifestations 
of public opinion—lobbying, demon- 
strations, media campaigns, votes, and 
the like—and the development of public 
policy. Their techniques of data analysis 
were less sophisticated and their mea- 
surements were less reliable than those 
of modern analysts, but their findings 
and conclusions were usually no less 
valid. 


THE LIMITS OF POLLING 


The major conclusion to be drawn 
from the foregoing discussion is that 
public opinion polling ıs but one of a 
number of ways to measure public opin- 
ion. Indeed, if we intend to compare 
public opinion with public policy out- 
comes, polling may not even provide a 
valid measure, especially in circumstan- 
ces in which social norms dictate the 
proper opinions to express. As we have 
seen, it is no longer fashionable for 
Americans to admit to attitudes favor- 
ing racial segregation. Similarly, we 
may safely conjecture that few Americans 
publicly favor that millions of their 
compatriots should suffer from poor 
nutrition, inadequate housing, or lack 
of proper medical care. In such circum- 
stances, however, actions—white flight 
and tolerance of cuts in food stamps, 
subsidized school lunches, nutrition for 
pregnant women at risk, rent subsidies, 


37. “Review of Political Tolerance and Ameri- 
can Democracy,” American Political Science Re- 
view, 77: 278 (Mar. 1983). 


public housing, medicare, medicaid, and 
the like—truly speak louder, and with 
greater validity, than do words. 
Because they lacked the rich amounts 
of polling data now available, pre-war 
generations of public opinion analysts 
had to rely upon observations of actions, 
not statements of opinions, as their 
principal measures of public opinion.38 
And while such measures often gave less 
reliable estimates of the distribution of 
opinions than do scientific polls, they 
almost always represented valid expres- 
sions of public opinion. It turns out that 
much of the literature of public opinion 
that preceded scientific polling remains 
relevant, and we ignore it at our peril. 
The value of public opinion polling, 
then, must be kept in perspective. The 
results of polls can provide us with reli- 
able estimates of what people say they 
want, but these results must always be 
considered in the context in which they 
were obtained, and whenever possible 
they must be validated by comparison 
with subsequent political behaviors. Even 
when we are satisfied that the results ofa 
poll reliably and validly represent the 
public’s opinions and interests at a given 
point in time, we must still consider how 
quickly we expect the popular opinions 
to be translated into formal public pol- 
icy in a mass representative democracy. 
Finally, ın assessing the value of any 
polling data, we should consider the 
extent to which the data bear directly 
upon the specific research questions we 


38. The widespread introduction of interactive 
cable television and computer networks linked to 
private homes may eventually lead to replacing 
current methods of sampling and interviewing 
with more sophisticated interactive methods that 
can measure the information, initiative, and inten- 
sity of concern of citizens regarding any public 
issue. See Margolis, Viable Democracy, chap 7; 
James C Strouse, The Mass Media, Public Opm- 
ion, and Public Policy Analysis (Columbus, OH: 
Charles Merrill, 1975), chap. 9. 
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wanted to answer. As we read this and 
other volumes in which researchers rely 
heavily upon data derived from polls, 
we must avoid becoming dazzled by the 
sophistication and care with which the 
data have been collected and analyzed. 
Instead we must check that the research- 
ers’ dependent variables are indeed the 
ones we wish to study. In the end, pol- 
ling data are simply verbal responses, 
surrogates for direct observations of 
behavior. It is the behavior that is nor- 
mally of ultimate interest. 

With these points in mind, let us turn 
for a concluding note to an admonition 


by Arthur F. Bentley, first published in 
1908: 


We must deal with felt things, not with feel- 
ings, with intelligent life, not idea ghosts. We 
must deal with felt facts and with thought 
facts, but not with feeling as reality or with 
thought as truth. We must find the only real- 
ity in the proper functioning of the felt facts 
and the thought facts in the system to which 
they belonz.29 


Amen. 


39 The Process of Government (Chicago: 
University cf Chicago Press, 1908), p. 172. 
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Presidential Decision Making 
and Opinion Polls 


By RICHARD S. BEAL and RONALD H. HINCKLEY 


ABSTRACT. During the first 29 months of the Reagan administration the 
president’s long-time pollster, Richard Wirthlin, met with Ronald Reagan 
more than 25 times to discuss politics and polls, and he delivered memo- 
randa on the results of over 40 public opinion studies to the president’s top 
three aides: Jim Baker, Mike Deaver, and Ed Meese. This is indicative of 
the ascendancy during the era of the modern presidency of opinion polls in 
the process that presidents must follow to establish a public agenda and 
build coalitions to secure support. A number of methodological, techno- 
logical, political, and management factors have contributed to the rise of 
opinion polls in presidential decision making, to the point that they are 
omnipresent in this process. Decisions relating to federalism, the gender 
gap, fairness, unemployment, and deployment of intermediate nuclear 
forces in Western Europe have been affected by polls from various sources. 
The evidence generated indicates that opinion polls are probably more 
important after a presidential election than before it. 
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was the first director of the Office of Planning and Evaluation in the White House (1981-83). 
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Services, University of Maryland. He co-founded Decima Research Limited, a leading 
Canadian public opinion research firm 
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PRESIDENTIAL DECISION MAKING 


ONVERSATIONS at the staff 
tables in the White House mess 
are heavily influenced by current events, 
news analyses, op-ed articles, and opin- 
ion polls. On 22 June 1983, the conver- 
sation among second-level staffers at the 
table revolved around an ABC (Ameri- 
can Broadcasting Company)/ Washing- 
ton Post poll. The poll suggested John 
Anderson was a possible spoiler in the 
1984 presidential election. No one was 
surprised that John Anderson siphoned 
votes away from Democratic challengers 
while leaving President Reagan’s vote 
largely intact. But the staff seriously 
questioned the validity of the report that 
in head-to-head trial heats President 
Reagan lagged behind former Vice-Pres- 
ident Walter Mondale by four percen- 
tage points, and behind Senator John 
Glenn by 12 points. The meandering 
discussion that followed showed that 
their skepticism ultimately rested on the 
conventional White House wisdom that 
the great communicator would change 
the voters’ opinions. 

The same reaction that the president 
could significantly affect public opinion 
was expressed a week later by members 
of the National Security Council staff. 
The New York Times published on |1 
July 1983 an opinion poll showing that 
despite the controversy over U.S. policy 
in Central America, the public had a 


very poor understanding of the particu- _ 


lars. The title of Adam Clymer’s accom- 
panying article was revealing: “Poll Finds 
Americans Don’t Know U.S. Positions 
on Central America.” To most of the 
affected Security Council staff this meant 
the president was still in a strong posi- 
tion to influence public opinion toward 
U.S. policy in El Salvador and Nicara- 
gua. 

In these two cases it was natural for 
presidential staff to suppose that the 
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president, rather than pandering to pub- 
lic opinion, would seek to shape it. For 
them, the chief executive should actively 
work to give form and substance to 
potentially flighty mass opinion. This 
use of opinion polls to support presiden- 
tial leadership is what Seymour Sudman 
found admirable in Franklin D. Roose- 
velt’s use of opinion research. ! 

In contrast, normative democratic 
and empirical theorists, hardcore poli- 
ticians, and White House press and 
communications aides are frequently 
more concerned with presidential re- 
sponsiveness to public opinion than 
leadership of it. Lack of presidential 
responsiveness often causes considerable 
consternation among White House aides. 
For example, during the 1983 contro- 
versy over the Environmental Protec- 
tion Agency and the public debate over 
presidential personnel and policy, the 
lack of consistency between public poll 
data and presidential behavior caused a 
serious split between aides who saw the 
White House’s position as nonrespon- 
sive—and hence a political liability— 
and those aides who did not. 

This concern for responsiveness to 
opinion polls is further exemplified in 
the White House’s reaction to data pres- 
ented to it by Richard B. Wirthlin, Pres- 
ident Reagan’s pollster. Wirthlin sys- 
tematically tracked subgroups’ support 
and reported these findings to the presi- 
dent. On 13 December 1982 Lou Can- 
non wrote in the Washington Post that 
Wirthlin’s characteristic optimism had 
faded as his data began to show that 
blue-collar and elderly voters were mov- 
ing away from the president. These find- 


| Seymour Sudman, “The Presidents and the 
Polls,” Public Opmion Quarterly, 46:302 (Fall 
1982) 
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ings produced pressure within the White 
House to stem this erosion. The White 
House attitude toward the Social Secur- 
ity Commission and the nation’s unem- 
ployment problem was significantly in- 
fluenced by these poll data. 

Yet, being overly responsive to opin- 
ion polls is viewed by many as leading to 
weak, ineffective government. Sudman, 
while praising Roosevelt’s use of polls to 
enhance his presidential leadership, 
warned against using polls as a basis for 
advocating or opposing specific pro- 
grams in search of presidential popular- 
ity. This commonly held pejorative view 
of the use of opinion polls differentiates 
between uses that make for prudent pol- 
icy and wise leadership, and those that 
attempt to recover or retain presidential 
popularity. Regardless of their use, 
Opinion polls are at the core of presi- 
dential decision making. 


THE PRIMACY OF POLLS 


It may be possible to overstate the 
role and value of opinion polls in presi- 
dential decision making. However, for 
the modern presidency, the more likely 
error is to underestimate the availabil- 
ity, influence, and salience of opinion 
polls on the president and his key advis- 
ers. In fact, most of the presidents dur- 
ing the modern era have had their own 
polls and pollster—Roosevelt had Can- 
tril, Kennedy had Harris, Johnson had 
Quayle, Ford had Teeter, Carter had 
Caddell, Reagan has Wirthlin, while 
Nixon used most of them. 

Presidents are, after all, in the busi- 
ness of establishing a public agenda and 
building coalitions to secure support for 
their policies. As such, they are in the 
business of communicating information 
—-of marketing ideas. Opinion polls are 
central to this process. They provide the 


coordinates with which the president 
determines his supporters and their 
strengths, his opponents and the level of 
their opposition, and the salience of par- 
ticular issues on the public agenda. 

During the first two years of the Rea- 
gan admunuistration, information from 
opinion polls was discussed in more 
than half of the senior staff meetings of 
the White House. From 20 January 
1981 until I July 1983, Wirthlin met 
with President Reagan more than 25 
times to discuss politics and polls. Dur- 
ing this interval he delivered memo- 
randa on the results of more than 40 
presidential studies to the White House. 
The president and his advisers used 
these polls to manage the presidential 
agenda. Recognizing this, Morton Kon- 
dracke cited Reagan’s skill in manipu- 
lating public attitudes as one of three 
factors—luck and flexibility being the 
other two---that contributed to the pres- 
ident’s concluding the second year in 
office in better shape than he had aright 
to, given the dismal state of the economy 
in early 1983.2 

The reasons for the primacy of opin- 
ion polls in modern presidential deci- 
sion making may be grouped into three 
categories: 


—improvements in methodological 
and technological factors, includ- 
ing the general availability of pol- 
ling data at reasonable costs; the 
improved sampling and field tech- 
niques that make for the timely 
delivery of more accurate opinion 
research; the greater public accep- 
tance of the validity of opinion 
data, and familiarity with the sci- 
entific language used to describe 
polling results and their limita- 


2 Morton Kandracke, “White House Watch: 
Another Year Older,” New Republic, 188(26):11 
(Year-end issue, 1982) 
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tions; and, the continuing emer- 
gence and importance of informa- 
tion in society; 

—the growing acceptance of a public 
philosophy of governance, as 
shown by the existence of multiple 
sources, public and private, of pol- 
ling information; the philosoph- 
ical acceptance of the salience of 
public opinion in a democracy; the 
sense that the president is the only 
nationally elected official and 
hence the only official to represent 
all the people; the need modern 
presidents have for a public mech- 
anism that demonstrates their 
responsiveness to the people; and, 
the need of the president to estab- 
lish the general will against all pri- 
vate interests; and 


—the need for better political man- 
agement tools, including the use of 
polls as a counterweight to the 
traditional political professionals; 
a mechanism for presidents to re- 
solve staff policy disputes; a means 
to provide presidents with stra- 
tegic information; a mechanism 
for interpreting the intensely per- 
sonal character of the modern pre- 
sidency for each sitting president, 
and a means to track the general 
tendency for all modern presidents 
to decline in popularity during 
their term of office. 


All of these factors contribute to how 
opinion polls affect the mood of the 
president and White House staff, and 
hence, weight the president’s selection of 
one policy option over another. The 
media use polls to force a president to 
confront an issue, or polls can be the 
mechanism the president counters with 
to show public support for his actions. 
Surveys can be the information the pres- 
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ident needs to do strategic policy plan- 
ning or the rationale a congressman uses 
to withstand the president’s pressure on 
particular legislation. Polls may be the 
ammunition the opposition needs to 
stop a presidential initiative, or they 
may be the basis for creating presiden- 
tial momentum on a selected issue. 

The uses are numerous, the sources 
for polls are many, and the data are 
everywhere. The critical point is that 
opinion data are readily available, fre- 
quently used, and used in diverse ways 
—and the applications are likely to 
increase in the future. 


SOURCES OF POLLS 


With an ever increasing sophistica- 
tion, pollsters have helped presidents 
shape their strategies of governance by 
providing them with a direct and dynam- 
ic link to public opinion. Not as well 
known is the variety of other opinion 
poll sources that vie for presidential 
attention. 


The news media 


One of these sources of opinion polls 
is the news media. The media have rec- 
ognized over the last five to six years the 
need to reflect the mass opinion as well 
as their own elite opinion. Hence, they 
have engaged heavily in opinion poll 
taking with print and electronic media 
often collaborating. Major opinion sur- 
veys of this nature are the ABC/ Wash- 
ington Post, CBS (Columbia Broadcast- 
ing Company)/ New York Times, NBC 
(National Broadcasting Company)/ As- 
sociated Press, and Los Angeles Times/ 
Cable News Network polls, as well as 
those appearing in Time, Newsweek, 
and Newsday. Summaries of these polls 
are regularly featured for the president 
and his aides in the “White House News 
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Summary,” and to ensure high level 
attention, copies of the results are regu- 
larly mailed by news services to top 
White House advisers. Also, one of the 
functions of the White House Office of 
Planning and Evaluation was to collect 
and analyze all of the major opinion 
polis. A regular report entitled “Public 
Opinion Digest” carried summaries of 
this work to the senior staff. 

Besides the syndicated Gallup and 
Harris polls and national opinion polls, 
the White House receives regional, state, 
and local media polls conducted through- 
out the country. Furthermore, the news 
media frequently report private polls 
made public by their sponsors. 

The media start the popularity meter 
ticking even before a president’s inaugu- 
ration. On 19 January 1981 the Wash- 
ington Post reported that the Minnesota 
Poll showed “increasing doubts about 
the kind of job Ronald Reagan will do 
as president.” However, by 12 February 
1981 Lou Harris announced that 77 per- 
cent of the American public gave the 
new president positive marks on “inspir- 
ing confidence in the White House.” 
Notwithstanding this positive Harris 
reading, 16 days later the NBC/ Asso- 
ciated Press poll showed Reagan to be 
no better off than Jimmy Carter at a 
comparable point in time. 

The president’s popularity meter was 
read 15 days later by Gallup, who found 
Reagan’s approval rating trailing other 
presidents’ at a similar time. On 19 
March 1981 the White House felt it was 
imperative to discount these early meter 
readings by citing the 30,690 letters in 
favor of the president’s programs and 
only 285 in opposition. Had the White 
House only waited until day 100, it 
could have reacted positively to the 
ABC/ Washington Post poll that indi- 
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cated Reagan had overwhelming public 
support. 
However, these media polls are more 
than devices to determine the president’s 
political standing. In the first five months 
of 1983, the ABC/ Washington Post 
poll measured and reported on public 
opinion regarding such major policy 
issues as crime, social security, military 
spending, nuclear freeze, nuclear war, 
pollution, media coverage of the presi- 
dent, entanglement in Central America, 
Communist subversion, covert efforts 
to overthrow the government of Nicara- 
gua, tax reduction, a Reagan-Andropov 
summit, MX missile development, White 
House decision making, and inflation. 
On 26 April 1983, Mike Causey 
reported in his column, “The Federal 
Diary,” the results of yet another poll. A 
remarkable 30,000 federal employees 
had responded to a mailed question- 
naire that asked how they felt about the 
personnel reforms the Reagan adminis- 
tration was considering. 
The impact of these media polls on 
presidential decision making is real and 
will remain so as long as the media quer- 
ies the public and holds the White 
House accountable for the results. 


Federal government 


The government itself is another 
major source of opinion polls used in 
presidential decision making. Both the 
Consumer Price Index and the unem- 
ployment rate are determined from sur- 
veys taken by the Bureau of the Census 
for the Bureau of Labor Statistics. Be- 
sides these data, the president, through 
federal departments and agencies, re- 
ceives a steady stream of statistics and 
information from public survey research 


3. Washington Post. 
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that is used to formulate and evaluate 
public policy. 

For example, the U.S. military gath- 
ers information pertinent to recruiting 
and volunteer enlistment to influence 
the president’s decisions regarding the 
selective service system. The National 
Center for Health Statistics conducts 
opinion polls to support presidential 
decision making on Medicaid and Med- 
icare. The Department of Education 
supplies the results of public opinion 
research to bolster its position on Title I 
budget cuts. The U.S. Information 
Agency informs the White House on 
issues such as European public opinion 
about medium-range nuclear missile 
deployment. 

Clearly, survey opinion data are criti- 
cal elements of the information flow the 
government makes available to the chief 
executive. 


Special interests, political action 
committees, and corporations 


Interest groups, political action 
committees, and corporations attempt 
to minimize the bias inherent in their 
own opinions by commissioning repu- 
table firms to conduct opinion polls on 
subjects of special interest to them. Usu- 
ally these polls go into considerable 
depth to determine not only what the 
public thinks about a specific issue, but 
how knowledgeable it is on the topic, the 
intensity of its feelings, the presence of 
any confusion on the subject, and the 
realistic linkage between an opinion 
goal and its policy implications. 

For instance, one tool the National 
Rifle Association has used for years to 
influence presidents and Congress on 
gun control is an opinion poll. It shows 
that the public supports the goal of gun 
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control, as Gallup, Harris, and others 
have long reported, but rejects the means 
of achieving gun control such as regis- 
tration with police or confiscation.4 

Another example of this opinion poll 
source 1s Atlantic Richfield, which 
briefed the White House in the spring of 
1983 on its poll on consumerism. The 
survey, conducted by Lou Harris, sug- 
gested that the public’s perceptions of 
the Reagan administration’s consumer 
protection record was not well backed 
by information and could be altered by 
some dramatic occurrence that would 
catch the public’s attention.> 

In most instances, these interest 
groups want to identify broad public 
support for what are, in fact, more nar- 
row particular interests. Their objective 
is to give the president a credible base to 
endorse an issue that does not, at first 
blush, appear to have general public 
backing. 


Politicians 


Finally, the president is the recipient 
of opinion polls from congressmen and 
senators. These are produced in two 
ways. First, congressmen or senators 
privately commission polls in their dis- 
tricts or states and see that the president 
is made aware of the results. In this 
manner, they seek refuge in the opinion 
of their constituents to either gain presi- 
dential support or withstand pressure to 
support him. The other means is to have 


4, National Rifle Association, Atitudes of 
the American Electorate Toward Gun Control, 
1978 (Santa Ana, CA. Decision/ Making/ Infor- 
mation, 197¢ ) 

5. Louis Harris, Consumerism in the Exghttes: 
A National Survey of Attitudes Toward the Con- 
sumer Movement (Los Angeles Atlantic Rich- 
field Company, 1983) 
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national polls conducted through the 
congressional and senatorial election 
committees. 


SOME EXAMPLES 


An aspect of the use of opinion polls 
in presidential decision making is the 
dynamic interaction that often occurs 
between policy advocates and poll 
watchers. What follows are some spe- 
cific examples of the use of opinion polls 
during the Reagan administration that 
reveal the dynamic process involved. 


Federalism 


In his January 1982 state of the union 
address, President Reagan proposed to 
shift in a single stroke the authority for 
over 40 federal programs to state and 
local governments with the $47 billion 
necessary to fund them. In doing so, he 
again posed the perennial question about 
the proper relation of the states to the 
federal government. 

This injection of federalism onto the 
nation’s political agenda was part of a 
major strategy for 1982, presented to the 
president in November and December 
1981. Behind this strategy were opinion 
poll data that indicated strong popular 
support for the idea of shifting cumber- 
some and expensive programs from the 
federal level to state and local govern- 
ments where, the perception was, they 
could be performed more efficiently and 
less expensively. However, the data also 
showed one important fact that ulti- 
mately would spell failure for the admin- 
istration’s attempts to implement feder- 
alism. Virtually no one in the national 
samples and focus groups surveyed on 
this subject understood the term “feder- 
alism” or knew what President Reagan’s 
position on federalism was. 


Consequently, the president and his 
advisers were warned that the success of 
Reagan’s federalism depended on edu- 
cating the public about what federalism 
means and why it was a critical element 
in Reagan’s approach to government. It 
was suggested that unless a theoretical 
and political base could be built among 
the people, the popular pressure neces- 
sary to obtain compliance from Con- 
gress and state and local officials would 
not be forthcoming. Hence operational 
and programmatic aspects of federalism 
should not be the initial focal point for 
the administration. 

The pressures to reduce the federal 
budget, however, were strong, and David 
Stockman, director of the Office of 
Management and Budget, seized federal- 
ism as the means to achieve his budget- 
reduction objectives. He lobbied hard to 
shift many federal programs to the states, 
including Aid to Families with Depend- 
ent Children and food stamps, in ex- 
change for federal dollars and a federal 
takeover of Medicaid. Opinion poll data 
and the advice based on it were ignored. 

Negotiations between the admunistra- 
tion and state and local officials dragged 
on throughout 1982; but, without public 
understanding of the underlying princi- 
ples involved, there was little popular 
activism to drive the process. Mean- 
while, Congress criticized the adminis- 
tration’s every move without fear of los- 
ing public support, because the people 
did not understand the nature of, and 
consequently did not care about the 
outcome of, the ongoing negotiations. 
While it is impossible to determine what 
the ultimate outcome would have been 
had the opinion poll data been taken 
more seriously in decisions about feder- 
alism, it is clear that ignoring them 
doomed the effort from the start. 
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The gender gap 


The gender gap can broadly be defined 
as the differences in male and female 
political opinions, generally using the 
president’s job rating and a party or 
candidate vote intention as measures. 
The clash that has occurred within the 


Reagan adminstration over how to ex- 


plain these opinion differences and, con- 
sequently, over what to do about them, 
is an excellent example of the competi- 
tion between how special interests and 
elites, on one hand, and political strate- 
gists using opinion polls, on the other, 
link public opinion and presidential 
decision making. 

The opinion poll conclusions on the 
gender gap are consistent across the 
polls produced by Decision/ Making/ 
information, Market Opinion Research, 
CBS/ New York Times, Newsday, and 
Gallup.* The Reagan gender gap, as dis- 
tinct from previously observed male- 
female opinion differences, is the result 
of a convergence of four overarching 
sociopolitical factors. 

First, there are the differences between 
how men and women judge political 


6 Decision/Making/Information provided 
the results of over 20,000 interviews conducted in 
1981 and 1982 to the White House Office of Plan- 
ning and Evaluation (OPE) for gender-gap analy- 
sis ın the fall of 1982 and continued their research 
in this area for the Republican National Commit- 
tee through 1983 Barbara Bryant, senior vice- 
president of Market Opinion Research (MOR), 
briefed the White House Coordinating Council on 
Women in November 1982, on the gender gap and 
women’s issues, and MOR supplied data to OPE 
regarding abortion and the changing life-styles of 
the female population For CBS/ New York Times 
data, see Kathleen A. Frankovic, “Sex and Polit- 
ics—New Alignments, Old Issues,” PS, 15(3):439- 
48 (Summer 1982) See the Gallup Poll, 6 Mar 
1983, Susan Page, “Force Issues Key to Gender 
Gap,” Newsday, 6 Mar 1983. 
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morality, their economic vulnerabilities, 
their levels of political awareness, and 
their perceived self-interests. Second are 
the extreme changes in our society over 
the last 30 years. The rapid increases in 
the number of working women, the sex- 
ual revolution, the expanding divorce 
rates, the rise in the age of marriage, and 
the explosion of welfare aid to depend- 
ent children have had a greater impact 
on women than on men. Third is the 
president’s rather harsh image on such 
general characteristics as soft-tough, 
fair-unfair, and caring-uncaring. Fourth, 
there are the president’s budget cuts, the 
uncertainty over social security, and the 
1981-82 recession, which all strike at 
certain fundamental female self-interests. 

Opinion polls are equally consistent 
on what the gender gap is not. It is not 
the result of the so-called women’s issues, 
the admimstration’s treatment of women, 
or the lack of female appointments in 
the administration. In April 1983 Gal- 
lup reported that women, though among 
the Reagan administration’s harshest 
critics, were perceived as having been 
treated more fairly than interest groups. 
Gallup noted the lack of a gender gap on 
this very point. “Perhaps surprising, in 
light of their markedly lower assessment 
of the way President Reagan is handling 
his job,” Gallup wrote, “women and 
men almost exactly agree [55 percent of 
each that it is fair] about whether women 
are treated fairly or unfairly by the 
administration.” 

Therefore, from an opinion poll per- 
spective, the gender gap-—which is an 
opinion poll phenomenon—can be closed 
only through economic recovery, keep- 
ing the country out of war, and good 
communications between the White 
House and the public regarding admin- 
istration program successes—for in- 
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stance, with inflation—and the presi- 
dent’s personal characteristics. 

The elites, especially those within the 
adminstration, and special interest 
groups—National Organization for 
Women, the League of Women Voters, 
and the National Women’s Political 
Caucus—think differently. They have 
attempted to use the gender gap as a 
means to achieve the women’s legislative 
agenda. The White House’s first official 
move in response to the gender gap was 
to establish, on 3 September 1982, the 
White House Coordinating Council on 
Women with a working group of eight 
female staffers.’ 

The council and working group were 
briefed on every conceivable women’s 
issue and the opinion polls on the gender 
gap. They set about developing a pro- 
gram for women based upon the supposi- 
tion that it would reduce the gender gap. 
In the draft versions of their documents, 
entitled at various stages, “Women’s 
Strategy: A Two-Year Plan” and “The 
52% Solution”—presumably because 
women make up about 52 percent of the 
population—they unabashedly linked 
women’s issues with the gender gap. 

When confronted with the fact that 
opinion polls showed no linkage between 
these women’s issues and the gender 
gap, and that while the issues might have 
individual merit, they had no general 
value to ameliorating the president’s 
poor rating among women, one member 
of the working group made its intention 
clear: “we can’t sell women’s issues, but 
we can sell the gender gap.” This desire 
to link women’s issues with the gender 
gap had major support in the upper 
echelons of the White House. 


7. Dick Kuirschten, “Disturbing Poll Data 
Prompting White House to Woo Alienated Vot- 
ing Blocs,” National Journal, pp 488-92 G Mar 
1983). 


Early in 1983 two women were named 
to Cabinet posts and a third to a top 
White House office to help narrow the 
gender gap. David Gergen, assistant to 
the president for communications, ad- 
mitted in backing the appointments of 
Margaret M. Heckler as secretary of 
Health and Human Services and Faith 
Whittlesey as Elizabeth Dole’s replace- 
ment—Dole had been named Depart- 
ment of Transportation secretary—to 
head the White House public liaison 
office, that he was trying to cover as 
many women’s-issue bases as possible. 
Gergen said, “I first understood that 
Heckler was pro-Equal Rights Amend- 
ment and anti-abortion and that Whit- 
tlesey was anti-ERA and pro-choice. I 
thought we had managed the perfect 
balancing act.” The high-wire act col- 
lapsed, however, when it was learned 
Whittlesey also opposed abortion.® 

Gergen made it clear that he wanted 
the president to move forward on sub- 
stantive issues of interest to female 
voters, and was instrumental in getting 
placed in the president’s 1983 state-of- 
the-union address statements assuring 
equity for women and strong enforce- 
ment of child support laws. 

Edwin L. Harper, then assistant to 
the president for domestic policy, oper- 
ated in tandem with Gergen. He out- 
lined several initiatives for women, deal- 
ing with day-care facilities, and private 
pension and insurance plan reforms. His 
notion was that these were issues that 
women on both sides of the political 
spectrum could agree upon, and that 
this would reduce the gender gap.’ 

It was into this conflict between what 
the opinion polls and the elites and 


8 Ibid. 
9. Ibid. 
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women’s groups were saying about the 
gender gap and women’s issues that Faith 
Whittlesey stepped early in 1983. She 
weighed the opinion polls with the pro- 
posed programs for women and found 
the latter wanting in terms of affecting 
the former. She said so to the president 
and the whole cabinet. For her insight 
and boldness, she had liaison with women 
removed from her area of responsibility. 
Instead, Michael K. Deaver!® was 
named chair of a new coordinating 
council on women, with Secretaries Dole 
and Heckler as prominent members. 
The explanation given for this change 
by high White House officials was that 
Whittlesey disputed the existence of a 
political gender gap and she was a disas- 
ter on women’s issues. In fact Ms. Whit- 
tlesey had not rejected the existence of a 
gender gap or that something needed to 
be done about it, but she had disputed 
the supposition that women’s issue pol- 
icy decisions could do anything about it. 

Clearly opinion polls played a vital 
role in the competition between rival 
factions for the president’s mind and the 
ultimate decisions regarding the gender 
gap and women’s issues. 


Fairness 


Opinion poll findings were the driv- 
ing force behind the Democratic response 
to President Reagan’s 1982 state-of-the- 
union address. Data from a national 
poll conducted by four Democratic sur- 
vey research organizations and spon- 
sored jointly by the three principal 
committees of the Democratic party— 
the Democratic National Committee, 
the Democratic Senatorial Campaign 
Committee, and the Democratic Con- 
gressional Campaign Committee—found 


10. Washington Post, 1! June 1983 
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that voters believed the president’s tax 
cuts and budget reductions would bene- 
fit big business and the wealthy to the 
detriment of the poor. Thus informed, 
the Democrats castigated the president’s 
policies as unfair. 

Fairness became the focal point of 
the Democratic 1982 midterm election 
campaign and continued as a major 
theme throughout 1983. Spurred on by 
the Democratic poll, syndicated, media, 
and Republican organizations developed 
their own measures of fairness, and the 
president and his top advisers began 
receiving fairness data from a variety of 
sources. 

Boxed in, the White House went on 
the defensive, losing much of its agenda 
control. Presidential policies and deci- 
sions had to be reevaluated in light of 
fairness. The president’s speeches and 
his Saturday radio addresses to the 
nation began to refer to how equitable 
his policies were. In his 10 July 1983 
radio address the president said he was 
“committed to fairness.” Also David 
Stockman prepared the defense of the 
administration’s budgets in terms of 
their fairness. Another indicator of the 
impact the Democratic poll had on the 
administration was the attention paid to 
it by the White House’s Office of Policy 
Information (OPI). 

On 1 June 1982 OPI released a 75- 
page briefing book designed “to serve as 
a resource for administration officials in 
dealing with Fairness Issues,”!! the 
book’s title. The work reviewed the fail- 
ures of previous poverty programs, what 
the president’s plan was and the need to 
“stay on course,” a phrase that presaged 
the major Republican theme for its 1982 


1]. Edwin J. Gray, Cover memorandum for 
Fairness Issues (1 June 1982). 
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campaign. The book responded to ques- 
tions about the level of social spending 
under Reagan, Reaganomics and the 
recession, and tax indexing. Finally, it 
presented information and arguments 
on the fairness of the president’s plans 
for eleven individual maintenance and 
social spending programs. 

As it turned out, fairness was more 
persuasive for many voters than staying 
the course, and the Democratic victories 
in November 1982 pushed the White 
House on to greater efforts to defend 
their evenhandedness. By the spring of 
1983, OPI had published Fairness II, a 
286-page update of Fairness Issues. This 
expanded version took the fairness issue 
beyond income maintenance and social 
spending programs to include the presi- 
dent’s policies and programs for agricul- 
ture, export promotion, research and 
development, small business, transpor- 
tation, urban development, aid to the 
arts, energy, environment, federal wor- 
kers, legal services, conventional defense, 
foreign aid, international security, mil- 
itary manpower, and strategic forces. 
Making justifications for Reagan fair- 
ness in all of these areas may be a dra- 
matic overstatement; nevertheless, it does 
demonstrate how White House opera- 
tions can be affected by opinion polls. 


Unemployment 


As indicated previously, the govern- 
ment is a major source of opinion polls 
used in executive decision making. Dur- 
ing 1982 the Reagan administration was 
caught in a dilemma of its own making 
regarding the reliability of the statistical 
base of government-conducted surveys 
necessary for effective policy planning 
and evaluation. Late 1981 budget cuts 
pushed through by the president forced 


a reduction from 72,000 to 60,000 in the 
size of the Current Population Survey 
sample used to determine unemploy- 
ment figures. While this 17 percent 
decrease did not substantially affect the 
accuracy of national employment rates, 
it did reduce the reliability of state and 
local figures. 

State and local unemployment rates 
are used to distribute federal funds— 
over $5 billion in 1982—to those areas 
with sufficiently high unemployment to 
qualify. The reduction in sample size 
meant that some state and many local 
area Statistics were less reliable than in 
the past, increasing the probability that 
federal funds would be distributed with 
less equity and/or merit. Hence the 
administration was suddenly faced with 
the fact that some of the most severely 
depressed local areas, deserving of assis- 
tance, might be deprived not because of 
federal assistance program cutbacks, 
but because of reductions in the seem- 
ingly unrelated area of poll samples. 

Another result of these reductions 
was an increase in the margin of error 
for state and local data. This meant that 
apparently large shifts in unemployment 
rates from month to month did not 
necessarily reflect a trend that could be 
interpreted to assist in making policy 
decisions. For example, Florida’s un- 
employment rate for the first four 
months of 1982 ranged between 7.1 per- 
cent and 8.6 percent. The monthly spikes 
could not be interpreted in terms of an 
improving or worsening employment 
rate because all were within the 1.3 per- 
cent margin of error for January’s 7.7 
percent unemployment rate. Hence no 
one could determine whether the monthly 
rates reflected real change in Florida’s 
unemployment picture or were merely 
statistical quirks within acceptable error 
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parameters given the reduced sample 
size. 

As aresult of this, the administration 
lacked sufficiently accurate data to track 
state and local unemployment trends 
reliably at the very worst point in the 
1981-82 recession. This, coupled with 
the Office of Management and Budget’s 
emasculation under both Carter and 
Reagan of the Office of Federal Statisti- 
cal Policy, has reduced the government’s 
ability to ensure the reliability of the 
Statistical data it requires for decision 
making. In 1979 over 122 billion dollars 
were obligated through the use of statis- 
tical data, much of it from opinion poll 
research.'? Many more dollars were in- 
fluenced by unpublished, federally spon- 
sored polls. 


Foreign opinion polls 


Ever since the 1950s presidents have 
had foreign opinion polls available. The 
budgets for these data have never been 
large, and program managers who ad- 
minister them have been unsuccessful in 
convincing their own management, to 
say nothing of the Office of Manage- 
ment and Budget, that increases were 
warranted. The Reagan administration, 
partially because of its emphasis on pub- 
lic diplomacy, was more interested in 
the foreign opinion products. Prior to 
each of the economic summits, the U.S. 
Information Agency and other agencies 
of the government were able to provide 
the White House with relevant foreign 
opinion data. President Reagan went to 
Ottawa, Versailles, and Williamsburg 
with insights into the public opinion 


12. Danuta Emery, Valencia Campbell, and 
Stanley Freedman, “Distributing Federal Funds, 
the Use of Statistical Data, Prelaminary Report,” 
Statistical Reporter, 81(3) 73-90 (Dec. 1980). 
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pressures felt by the heads of state from 
the other nations. 

The president also receives the “For- 
eign Opinion Note” from the Office of 
Research within U.S. Information Agen- 
cy, reporting a wide range of relevant 
foreign opinions. On 12 May 1983, a 
note describing the level of opposition 
toward intermediate nuclear forces (INF) 
in Western Europe was made available 
to the president. The results showed that 
opposition to INF deployment existed 
in Belgium and Italy, but that it was 
much softer in Britain, West Germany, 
and the Netherlands than the intensity 
of the Easter demonstrations would 
have suggested. 

Even as the president and his national 
security advisors were debating defense 
spending, waning U.S. influence in the 
world, and the difficulties of negotiating 
arms reductions with the Soviet Union, 
a Newsweek poll, of 1] July 1983, des- 
cribing “America’s place in the world” 
was released. The publics in France, 
Japan, West Germany, Great Britain, 
Brazil, and Mexico universally saw 
American influence in the world as 
increasing. These data seriously chal- 
lenged the prevailing White House image 
of slippage in U.S. influence around the 
world. American influence in these 
countries, Newsweek reported, was 
present across the board, including fine 
arts, popular music, movies and televi- 
sion, fashion, sciences, business, and 
government.!3 

U.S. embassies around the world 
regularly report public reaction and 
opinion data from their host countries. 
Much of the normal business of diplo- 
matic reporting is relaying mass and 


13. “What the World Thinks of America,” 
Newsweek, pp. 44-52 (11 July 1983). 
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elite opinions to senior government 
officials. 


CONCLUSION 


Our own research and experiences 
substantiate an intricate and dynamic 
linkage between opinion polls and pre- 
sidential decision making. We found it 
ironic and archaic that political scholars 
and practitioners accept the use of pub- 
lic opinion polls by a candidate seeking 
the nation’s highest office, but reject the 
notion that once in office presidents 
may use opinion polls to help them 
govern. 

Sudman told the American Associa- 
tion of Public Opinion Research, 


I do not believe that this issue of polls in 
elections 1s in any sense an immoral or uneth- 
ical practice, but neither do I see it as sub- 
stantially advancing the skill and wisdom 
with which our leaders govern.!4 


Peter Hart, a principal Democratic poll- 
ster, said the same thing this way: 


14. Sudman, “Presidents and the Polls,” p. 
308. 
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Pollsters may be important people up to the 
election, but they’re nothing afterwards. If 
you start believing otherwise, it’s kind of 
sad !5 


We believe just the opposite to be 
true; opinion polls and, hence, pollsters 
are even more important after the elec- 
tion than before it. Polls continue to 
grow in their influence on presidential 
decision making, and they are more 
influential than conventionally thought 
or feared. Also there is a multitude of 
opinion poll sources available to the 
president, each serving a different but 
integral part of presidential decision 
making. Finally, the use of opinion polls 
is both frequent and dynamic in presi- 
dential deliberations. 

So, if there is anything sad about 
opinion polls and presidential decision 
making, it 1s that more is not known 
about the relation that exists between 
them. Not only are opinion polls useful 
and ethical for election campaigning, 
but they are also capable of improving 
the skill and wisdom with which presi- 
dents govern. 


15 Michael Wheeler, Les, Damn Lies and 
Staustics' The Manipulation of Public Opimonain 
America (New York, Delh Publishing, 1976), p. 
21i 
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T was a balmy November night in 
the nation’s capital. An anticipa- 
tory hush had settled early over the 
streets of the federal city. Shortly the 
polls would open in Dixville Notch, 
New Hampshire. There, under the cam- 
paign-weary eyes of the press, the first 
final votes of the 1980 presidential cam- 
paign would be cast. But while most 
Americans, and indeed most of official 
Washington, slept, a handful of men 
and women hovered attentively around 
a computer terminal three blocks from 
the White House. In the hard-edged 
reality of printouts and data, they saw 
the shape of the next day’s vote. Shortly 
after | a.m. election Tuesday, President 
Carter’s pollster Patrick Caddell called 
Air Force One with the bad news: last- 
minute polling of voter opinion con- 
firmed that the president would lose ina 
landslide. 

Win or lose, presidents or those who 
would be president have increasingly 
come to rely on pollsters like Caddell to 
guide their campaigns. Part social scien- 
tist, part shaman, campaign pollsters 
have become central, occasionally par- 
amount, players in the quadrennial bat- 
tle for the White House. As the people 
who have the numbers, these gurus of 
survey research are now key decision 
makers in every aspect of presidential 
campaigns, from start to finish, from 
deciding whether a politician will run at 
all to interpreting the winner’s election 
mandate. 

There was atime, not more than four 
or five presidential campaigns ago, when 
pollsters were little more than behind- 
the-scenes technicians, useful adjuncts 
to the political instincts of others, but 
lacking clout within the campaign or 
celebrity status without. True, polling 
had become a standard tool of presiden- 


tial politics in 1960 when Louis Harris’s 
surveys led to unexpected victories for 
John Kennedy in pivotal primary states. 
But even after Kennedy, most politi- 
cians still considered pollsters to be 
somewhat peripheral to the real cam- 
paign, certainly not its central decision 
makers. 

However, starting with the Demo- 
cratic campaigns of 1972 and 1976, and 
encompassing both major party cam- 
paigns by 1976, pollster influence grew 
dramatically. By 1980, for example, 
Democrat Caddell would attend every 
major meeting of the campaign staff, 
suggesting as primus inter pares “which 
states to hit, where people should go, 
how much money should be spent where, 
which groups we target, and the kinds of 
money and messages we use.”! Presi- 
dent Reagan’s pollster, Richard Wirth- 
lin, also sat ın the highest councils of the 
GOP campaign, his authority confirmed 
by the title “deputy campaign director 
for planning and strategy,” his power 
backed by $1.4 million just for his own 
polls and direct access to at least $1 mil- 
lion in surveys done by others. 

Who, then, are these latter-day ora- 
cles? What techniques of survey wizardry 


do they command? How is their reading 


of the public’s mind turned into high 
campaign strategy and grass-roots tac- 
tics? 


THE POLLSTERS 


No one knows how many polling or 
survey research firms there are in Amer- 
ica. Most estimates place the number at 
several hundred. There are, for exam- 


L Quoted m William J. Lanouette, “Candi- 
dates Turn to Their Pollsters for Advice on Cam- 
paign Strategies,” National Journal, 18 Oct. 1980, 
p. 1742. 
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ple, the well-known giants of public 
polling—Gallup, Harris, Roper, Yankel- 
ovich——whose probes of public opinion 
and trial heats of presidential hopefuls 
are widely reported in the press. And 
there are well-respected polls conducted 
by the news media themselves—the Los 
Angeles Times poll, for instance, as well 
as the Washington Post] ABC (Ameri- 
can Broadcasting Company) News poll 
and the New York Times/ CBS (Colum- 
bia Broadcasting System) News poll. 
But most polling does not deal with pub- 
lic affairs at all. It is done for businesses 
with products to sell and who want to 
know about consumer, not voter, be- 
havior. 

Still, there is a visible minonty of 
primarily political polling organizations, 
perhaps three or four in each of the 
larger states. Within that minonty, there 
are no more than six polling firms 
nationwide that can be counted among 
the true elite of private political poll- 
sters, those with a recent track record in 
all phases of presidential politics. On the 
Republican side, the list includes Richard 
Wirthlin and his Decision/ Making/ In- 
formation, Robert Teeter of Market 
Opinion Research, and V. Lance Tar- 
rance and Associates. The principal 
Democratic pollsters are Patrick Cad- 
dell of Cambridge Survey Research, 
Peter D. Hart Research Associates, and 
William R. Hamilton and Staff. 

As members of a tiny fraternity of 
political insiders, all presidential poll- 
sters have displayed a life-long interest in 
elections and issues.? Their paths to the 

2. In the summer of 1983, Senator Gary Hart 
named Dotty Lynch to head up polling for his 
presidential bid. Lynch, who had been a vice- 
president of Cambridge Survey Research and 
director of polling for the Democratic National 


Committee thus became, ın her own words, the 
first “pollsterette” in presidential campaign history 


pinnacle of political polling, however, 
are varied.? Patrick Caddell, for exam- 
ple, took his first presidential poll—for 
George McGovern—while still a senior 
at Harvard, and although Caddell has 
three full-scale presidential campaigns 
to his credit, he will not be constitu- 
tionally old enough to be president him- 
self until four months after next year’s 
inauguration. Peter Hart, who polled 
for Edward Kennedy in 1980 and whois 
riding the Mondale horse in this year’s 
race, cut his polling teeth working for 
Oliver Quayle, a prominent pollster of 
the 1960s who had close ties to Lyndon 
Johnson. Bil Hamilton, whose 1984 
candidate is Senator John Glenn, en- 
tered political polling by way of an M.A. 
in political science from the University 
of Florida and a media analyst job with 
the United States Information Agency. 

By contrast, the leading Republican 
pollsters generally came to presidential 
polling from academic careers. Presi- 
dent Reagan’s long-time confidant, Dr. 
Richard Wirthlin, for example, was 
chairman of the economics department 
at Brigham Young University in Utah 
before going full-time into survey re- 
search. Robert Teeter, who polled for 
Richard Nixon in 1972, President Ford 
in 1976, and George Bush in 1980, took 
his first political poll while teaching at 
Adrian College in Michigan. And V. 
Lance Tarrance, whose 1980 presiden- 
tial chent was John Connally, is the 
coauthor of a scholarly treatise about 
ticket-splitting voters and was a teach- 
ing fellow at Harvard. 

Differences in background and career 
paths aside, all presidential pollsters 


3 These capsule biographies are based, in 
part, on Larry J. Sabato, The Rise of Political 
Consultants (New York: Basic Books, 1981). 
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share certain characteristics. First, they 
are good with numbers, sensing drama 
in data sets, victory in statistical models. 
Second, these consummate numbers 
munchers are gifted with the ability to 
extract patterns and meanings from the 
record of discrete, often minor, tremors 
in voter opinion. Third, successful pres- 
idential pollsters are energetic whole- 
salers of political insight, willing to and 
capable of conveying subtleties and 
Strategies to the most bone-headed of 
politicians or the most skeptical of jour- 
nalists. And fourth, presidential poll- 
sters thrive, both psychologically and 
financially, in Washington’s powercen- 
tric subculture, where their ideas and 
opinions contribute mightily to the mir- 
rors and blue smoke that refract and 
define political reality. 


CAMPAIGN POLLING 


Presidential campaign polling ıs tied 
inexorably to the calendar. For every 
season in the permanent campaign, there 
is a poll. Starting a year or more before 
the first straw votes, caucuses, or prim- 
aries, presidential aspirants test the po- 
litical waters with “benchmark” surveys. 
Typically based on hour-or-longer inter- 
views conducted in the homes of 1500 to 
4000 potential voters nationwide and 
carrying a six-figure price tag, bench- 
mark surveys attempt to gauge a candi- 
date’s comparative strengths and weak- 
nesses, to identify long-term trends in 
public opinion, and to discover possible 
campaign themes and issues. 

Some benchmark data in the form of 
candidate match-ups or trial heats is 
available, of course, from the public 
polls. What presidential candidates need 
early on, though—and what they buy if 
they have the money—are more detailed, 


more targeted studies. In June 1979, for 
instance, then-candidate Reagan had 
lengthy interviews done with specially 
selected groups of Republicans, so-called 
soft Democrats, blue-collar workers, 
and ethnic Americans.* The purpose of 
the surveys was to “provide understand- 
ing of the interaction between voter per- 
sonality, personal values, opinions, and 
anticipated political behaviors.” From 
this values-and-aspirations study came 
several themes that were used for the 
duration of the Reagan campaign: a call 
for traditionalism in social values; an 
appeal for strong presidential leader- 
ship; and, in stark contrast to Jimmy 
Carter’s message of malaise and sacri- 
fice, an upbeat vision of “Can do, 
America.” 

With the turn of the election year and 
the rush of presidential primaries, na- 
tional benchmarks give way to sam- 
plings in the primary states. For New 
Hampshire’s first-in-the-nation primary, 
for example, the Reagan camp con- 
ducted seven separate polls, starting in 
March 1979, one year before the voting. 
Polls in primary states are usually based 
on telephone interviews with 400 to 700 
people, screened by various questions so 
that only likely primary voters are in- 


4. Details of Republican polling efforts can be 
found in Richard B. Wirthlin, “The Republican 
Strategy and Its Electoral Consequences,” in 
Party Coaluions in the 1980s, ed. Seymour Martin 
Lipset (San Francisco: Institute for Contempor- 
ary Studies, 1981), pp. 235-66; Richard B. Wirth- 
lin, Vincent Bregho, and Richard Beal, “Cam- 
paign Chronicle,” Pudlic Opinion, 4:43-49 (Feb.- 
Mar. 1981); and Jack J. Honomichl, “The 
Marketing of a Candidate,” Advertising Age, 15 
Dec. 1980, pp. 1, 3, 66-68. Details of Democratic 
polling are drawn from my experiences in the 1980 
campaign and from Patrick Caddell, “The Demo- 
cratic Strategy and Its Electoral Consequences,” 
in Lipset, Party Coalitions, p. 267-306. 
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cluded. By charting local opinion and 
preferences, the campaign can decide 
which primaries to contest fiercely and 
which to downplay. 

Primary-state polling also figures 
heavily in a political pas de deux known 
as the “expectations game.” It is a game 
with curious rules. For example, the 
rules say that a candidate who wins the 
most primary votes loses, if his victory 
was not as large as expected. A loser in 
terms of votes wins a moral victory and 
perhaps some of that politically right 
stuff, momentum, if, in defeat, he runs 
unexpectedly strong. And how are ex- 
pectations set? Through an informal 
consensus negotiated between those 
‘symbiotically antagonistic dance part- 
ners, the candidates and the political 
press. 

Played in the fern-filled bars of Holi- 
day Inns and in low-rent-district store- 
fronts that serve as temporary campaign 
headquarters, the expectations game 
requires considerable finesse on the part 
of campaign staffs, particularly the poll- 
sters. All players hold the same cards, 
the eminently leakable results of the 
candidate’s own polls or the results of 
media-commissioned or academic sur- 
veys. If a campaign tries to set expecta- 
tions too low, insiders say, reporters will 
claim staffers are deliberately bad-mouth- 
ing their candidate’s chances. Set expec- 
tations too high, and, according to the 
game, second-day news stories will ask 
what went wrong. But high or low, cam- 
paigners and pollsters always attempt to 
negotiate the best deal for their candi- 
date, an expectation that, regardless of 
the actual outcome, will best position 
the candidate for the next primary. 

Many rounds later in the expecta- 
tions game, the nominating season ends. 
Between the close of the primary cam- 


paign and the convention gavel’s first 
fall, little polling is generally done. Poll- 
sters for the nominee-apparent head to 
the convention city, to advise about 
general convention doings and to talk 
about the ticket-strengthening virtues of 
possible runningmates. For pollsters who 
rode the wrong horse, the convention 
offers a chance to mend fences with the 
winner and perhaps pick up a piece of 
the fall campaign action. 

With general election strategy to plan 
and major campaign decisions to make, 
polling resumes in earnest immediately 
after the conventions and is in full swing 
by Labor Day. The number and variety 
of polls taken during the fall campaign is 
truly staggering. The 1980 Carter cam- 
paign is a case in. point. From late 
August until election eve, Caddell con- 
ducted 133 separate surveys in 39 states, 
fielded 14 national studies, carried out 3 
waves of open-ended qualitative sur- 
veys, and 2 before-and-after media 
market tests of campaign commercials. 
In the same period, but not including 
polis done for the Republican National 
Committee or other independent groups, 
Reagan pollster Wirthlin churned out 
64 separate polls in 26 different states; 
fielded more than a half dozen, normal- 
sized national surveys; conducted sev- 
eral small-sample brushfire studies in 
response to critical campaign events like 
the debates; and tracked the voting 
intentions of 10,500 likely voters as 
input for a sophisticated computerized 
model of the election.’ 


5. Richard Wirthlin, “Use of Survey Research 
in the Decision Making Process of the Reagan 
Presidential Campaign” (presented to the Thirty- 
sixth Annual Meeting of the American Associa- 
tion for Public Opinion Research, Buck Hill Fall, 
PA, 28 May 1981). 


INNOVATIONS 


Wirthlin’s tracking technique caused 
quite a stir in the polling community. It 
was a relatively new approach to cam- 
paign polling, and it appeared to work 
Wirthlin introduced tracking as a way to 
fine-tune campaign strategy, a polling 
mechanism for adjusting basic campaign 
decisions in response to unfolding events. 
To track the election, 500 randomly 
selected voters were telephoned through- 
out the nation every night starting in 
mid-October. Interviewees were asked a 
small number of questions about the 
latest campaign developments, as well 
as their vote intentions. After five nights 
of polling, more than enough interviews 
had been completed for Wirthlin to have 
substantial statistical confidence in the 
results. More interviews were done, 
however, with 500 fresh respondents 
added to the pot each night. With each 
increment of fresh interviews, the re- 
sponses from the six-day-old interviews 
were dropped from the sample when 
totals were figured. Thus, rolling or 
moving averages could be calculated, 
averages that gave a Statistically stable 
trendline estimate of where Reagan and 
Carter stood, but that also reflected the 
bumps and blips in voter sentiment. 

In the final three days of the cam- 
paign, Wirthlin upped his tracking sam- 
ple to 1000 voters daily. His election- 
Monday sampling found a 17-point 
blow-out for Reagan, and, when those 
numbers were combined with the mov- 
ing totals, Wirthlin’s computer projec- 
tion predicted an |1l-point Reagan vic- 
tory. 

Two other innovations of the 1980 
campaign are worth noting, for both are 
likely to remain important, if lightly 
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used, weapons in the polling wars. The 
first—focus groups—had been a tool of 
communication and advertising research- 
ers for 40 years and had even popped up 
in earlier presidential campaigns. But 
for some reason, focus groups received 
a greater workout in 1980. The Reagan 
campaign, for example, conducted 10 
focus groups in September and October 
to test campaign commercials and 
themes, while early Democratic focus 
groups explored public feelings about 
Edward Kennedy and later groups 
probed the issue of the gender gap. 

For a campaign focus group, poll- 
sters gather a small number of voters, 
usually no more than 10 or 12, in asmall 
conference room. Guided by a discus- 
sion leader, also called a facilitator, the 
voters talk freely for an hour or more 
about the campaign and candidates. 
The group’s comments are tape-recorded 
and participants are occasionally ob- 
served from behind one-way mirrors by 
campaign staffs. However, unlike public 
opinion polls, which depend for their 
validity on randomly selecting a cross 
section of voters, focus groups are con- 
sciously structured to be atypical. Focus 
groups might, for example, be com- 
posed solely of independents, or work- 
ing women, or upscale undecideds— 
subsets of the overall electorate that are 
of special interest to the campaign. 
What comes out in focus groups are the 
participants’ deeper feelings, half-formed 
connections, and media-taught interpre- 
tations, all in the voters’ own words, 
unfiltered by the prejudgments neces- 
sary to frame survey questions. Of 
course, focus group responses cannot be 
easily counted, a characteristic that runs 
contrary to the quantifrenetic urges of 
political pollsters. But in the hands of a 
skillful analyst, focus group answers do 
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provide valuable insights, glimpses of 
the voters struggling to understand and 
give meaning to the campaign. 

If focus groups had been kicking 
around commercial research for decades, 
so too had the second innovation of the 
1980 presidential campaign, qualitative 
audience measurement. Born and nur- 
tured in the same communication re- 
search labs as the focus group, qualita- 
tive audience measurement seeks to 
understand the subjective experience of 
audiences with mass-media messages. 
Historically, qualitative studies had been 
conducted to find out, for example, 
what elements of radio programs, army 
training films, and television shows 
audiences enjoyed; what types of pro- 
gram content listeners or viewers liked 
or disliked; what kinds of materials 
bored them and what items held their 
attention. 

In the 1980 campaign both the Repub- 
lican and Democratic camps commis- 
sioned qualitative audience studies. They 
wanted to know how voters felt about 
the televised performances of the candi- 
dates during convention acceptance 
speeches, five-minute campaign docu- 
mentaries, and the like; how well certain 
phrases, slogans, and issues were play- 
ing in Peoria—or actually in Spokane 
and Seattle, where the two major quali- 
tative testing labs are located. 

A Carter-commissioned study of the 
presidential debate illustrates some as- 
pects of the qualitative technique. Ap- 
proximately 50 Spokane voters, half 
favoring Reagan, half Carter, were in- 
vited to watch the Carter-Reagan debate 
in the Tellback testing studio. Seated in 
a viewing room, each Tellback panelist 
was-handéd a small box on which was 
mounted a control knob and a scale 


marked off in gradations from 0 to 100. 
Panelists were told that the more the 
debate made them like Reagan, the 
closer to 100 they should turn the con- 
trol knob. Conversely, and regardless of 
who was actually speaking at the time, 
the more they liked Carter, the closer to 
0 they should twist the knob. As the 
debate progressed, the panelists watched 
and gave their real-time responses. Once 
the debate was over, summary measures 
of the knob-twistings were plotted along- 
side a transcript of the debate. By look- 
ing for peaks and valleys of liking- 
disliking, Carter campaign analysts de- 
termined, for example, that the president 
spiked best when he promised to keep 
social security sound, while Reagan 
peaked out with his call for a strong 
military and with his recitation of the 
Misery Index. 


POLLSTER-STRATEGISTS 


“A pollster,” Pat Caddell once ob- 
served, “is both an objective surveyor 
and a campaign consultant. We try to 
make the differences understood between 
survey data and our own instincts.”*® But 
try as they may—and some do nottry all 
that hard—presidential pollsters regu- 
larly blur the line between data and 
instinct, between analysis and advice, 
between polling and strategizing. Indeed, 
the argument could be made that to be 
an outstanding pollster in the campaign 
crucible demands more than objective 
proficiency in survey methodology. 
Who, after all, other than the pollster is 
better equipped to understand the polls, 
to sense their strengths and limitations, 


6 Quoted in Wilkam J Lanouette, “When a 
Presidential Candidate Moves, A Pollster May Be 
Pulling the Strings,” National Journal, 15 Dec. 
1979, p. 2092. 
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to make the translation from computer 
output to campaign action? 

How, indeed, do pollsters make that 
translation, moving beyond the survey 
data to strategy and tactics? For one 
thing, they write memos, those legend- 
ary campaign bibles and black books. In 
June 1980, for example, Reaganaut 
Wirthlin authored a 176-page strategy 
statement. After a line-by-line review by 
the highest echelons of the campaign, 
Wirthlin’s memo and its “Nineteen 
Conditions for Victory” became the cam- 
paign’s official operating manual. Mod- 
ified only slightly during the campaign— 
the original {9 conditions had shrunk to 
7 by October—Wirthlin’s strategic for- 
mulation exerted a direct and constant 
impact on how the campaign was run. 
Of course, many memos are written dur- 
ing campaigns, and not all fare as well as 
Wirthlin’s. A memo from the campaign 
polister, however, always is the focus of 
both interest and contention among 
campaign decision makers. 

Whether dispensed in memos or ar- 
gued through a constant round of meet- 
ings and phone calls, pollster-propelled 
advice covers a wide range of topics. At 
the most abstract, it seeks to set the stra- 
tegic tone of the campaign, outlining the 
campalgn’s core assumptions. Thus 
Carter’s pollster Caddell would suggest, 
for example, that to win in 1980 the 
unpopular president would have to 
change the definition of the election. 
Contrary to democratic theory, Caddell 
insisted, the president must follow a 
strategy that defined the election not as 
a referendum on Carter’s first term, but 
rather as a future-oriented choice be- 
tween a safe, well-intentioned incum- 
bent and an untested, radical, and risky 
challenger. 


Often, too, the pollster-strategist’s — 
advice focuses on trends and currents 
that the pollster believes will condition 
the historic context of the campaign. In 
1980 such context-forming factors in- 
cluded the rise of political action com- 
mittees (PACs) and single-issue voting; 
the long anticipated demise of the New 
Deal voting coalition; and demographic 
shifts, such as the new-found electoral 
strength of the Sun Belt. Making the 
connections between these phenomena 
and campaign strategy is the task of the 
presidential pollster. Thus the Carter 
campaign would make a special effort to 
woo environmentalists and school teach- 
ers; the Reagan campaign would pay 
special court to upwardly mobile ethnic 
suburbanites; and both campaigns would 
devise strategies to capture the electoral 
votes of California, Texas, and the fringe 
South. 

At aslightly lower level of abstraction, 
presidential polisters point to themes or 
issue clusters, and explain how cam- 
paign messages based on those clusters 
might win votes. This advice flows fairly 
directly from the survey data. Polls 
always inquire about a wide variety of 
issues and perceptions, and survey re- 
spondents are always asked a number of 
questions about themselves. Using sta- 
tistical techniques such as factor analy- 
sis and multiple regression, issues can be 
clustered into broad thematic catego- 
ries. Voter characteristics—such as male- 
female, age, occupation, political ideol- 
ogy—can then be cross-tabulated with 
issue clusters to target specific appeals 
to specific voter blocs. 

As the general election campaign 
wears on, poll data are also called into 
play for the making of nitty-gritty cam- 
paign decisions. Since a presidential 
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campaign is both a national contest— 
fought on the network news each night 
—and 50 separate state elections, one of 
the most important and often one of the 
most fractious kinds of decisions to be 
made revolves around the state election. 
State and regional campaign coordina- 
tors are always battling with each other 
for a bigger share of the national cam- 
paign’s time, attention, and dollars. One 
way to dampen the conflict is to look at 
the polls. 

In June 1980, for example, the, Rea- 
gan camp, drawing on both survey data 
and political judgments, decided which 
states were Reagan “base states,” that is, 
states in which the probability of a Rea- 
gan win was at least 70 percent; which 
were Carter base states, because, in June 
at least, the chances of a Carter victory 
were at least 70 percent; and which were 
battleground states, where neither can- 
didate had a commanding advantage 
and the votes of which would make the 
difference in the electoral college. This 
list, programmed into a computer and 
continually updated with fresh surveys 
and political intelligence, ranked states 
by campaign priorities, built best-case/ 
worst-case models of the election out- 
come, and guided the Reagan campaign’s 
investments of paid political commer- 
cials, candidate visits, and get-out-the- 
vote organizing. 


DEBATES 


With tens of millions of voters watch- 
ing and November’s victory thought by 
many to hang on the outcome, presiden- 
tial debates compress an entire cam- 
paign’s worth of polling and strategy 
into a few minutes of prime-time televi- 
sion. As such, debates serve as an inten- 
sive case study of the pollster’s craft. 


Winning the debate becomes an all- 
consuming task for the candidate and 
his campaign entourage. Preparing the 
candidate to win, to look and sound 
presidential, demands all the skills in the 
modern campaign repertoire. Many 
people are involved. The candidate him- 
self must do his homework, slogging 
through thick issue briefing books stuffed 
with facts, figures, arguments, and re- 
buttals. But since no candidate ever goes 
one-on-one for the presidency totally 
uninformed about policy questions, the 
real challenge for the campaign staff is 
to prepare the debater to use what he 
already knows effectively. ` 

Here the role of the pollster often 
assumes particular importance. Prepar- 
ing President Carter for the 1980 debate 
is a good example. One week before the 
two contenders met in Cleveland, First 
Pollster Caddell, who had long opposed 
a debate, produced a “Debate Strategy” 
memo of more than 50 pages for the 
president and his closest political advis- 
ers. Caddell wrote, 


The debate on October 28th offers some 
opportunities and ıs fraught with great nsks. 
The risks far outweigh the possible advan- 
tages. Yet. . we can turn the debate into a 
decisive act in our favor. 


With that stern warning made, Caddell 
first reviewed his latest poll data. Start- 
ing with candidate “comparatives,” he 
reported that when voters were asked to 
compare Carter and Reagan, they tended 
to see the president as “warmer,” “more 
trustworthy,” “more thoughtful,” and 
“more dedicated.” But the voters also 
rated Reagan as “more effective,” “more 
decisive,” and “stronger.” In what Cad- 
dell called “the biggest drag on the elec- 
tion,” he observed that 70 percent of 
voters were giving Carter a negative job 
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ratıng. However, Caddell also noted 
that substantial pluralities of voters 
thought Reagan was “not qualified to be 
president,” “too risky,” and prone to 
shoot from the lip. Curiously, however, 
many of the same voters thought the 
Republican challenger had done a good 
job as governor of California. 

With regard to political ideology, 
most voters claimed to be moderates; 
slightly more felt Carter was also a mod- 
erate, but a majority placed Reagan to 
their political right, often far to the right. 
Not surprisingly Caddell polls found 
that the most important issues of the 
campaign were inflation, unemployment, 
and foreign affairs; and on all three, 
voters felt Reagan could do a better job. 
There were, however, some issues— 
such as control of nuclear arms, women’s 
rights, justice for minorities, and Middle 
East peace—on which voters favored 
the president. 

Caddell next identified two target 
groups of voters, the college-educated 
and women, who he said were most 
likely to be influenced by watching the 
debate. The college-educated, Caddell 
suggested, had become increasingly lib- 
eral on life-style and social questions, 
and were likely to value a candidate who 
displayed “a deep understanding of the 
issues ” As to women, Caddell insisted, 
a pro-Carter gender gap centering on 
“war-and-peace” and the general femi- 
nist agenda would favor the president. 
In addition to these two main target 
groups, Caddell added a third: those 
voters, upwards of one-fifth of the elec- 
torate, who favored Reagan but were “not 
very certain” about that choice, or who 
were “uncertain” supporters of John 
Anderson, or who were genuinely “u~ 
decided.” Heavily Democratic, resolute- 
ly centrist, and disproportionately fe- 


male, these voters, Caddell concluded, 
“represent some real opportunities for 
us.” 

Two other groups, Jews and South- 
erners, rounded out the target list: Jews, 
first, because of Carter’s Camp David 
success, and second, because of concern 
in the Jewish community over Reagan’s 
alliance with the Moral Majority and 
the fundamentalist Right; Southerners, 
because of Carter’s “native emotional 
identification.” 

Blending his analysis of the poll find- 
ings with his identification of target 
groups, Caddell then offered 20 theme 
points. Written in an occasionally ellip- 
tical style, the theme points can be 
summarized as follows. On the positive 
side, President Carter should say during 
the debate: 

l. I have learned from my first term 
and will do better in my second. 

2. As President, I sometimes had to 
take unpopular positions, but what I did 
was right for the country. 

3. I am a man of peace. 

4. Some of my policies are begin- 
ning to pay off. 

5. By training and experience I am 
equipped to understand the complex 
problems of the 1980s. 

6. J am a political moderate. 

7. In keeping with the heritage of 
the Democratic party, I have shown 
concern and compassion for the average 
man and woman. 

8. You the voter know I am trust- 
worthy, dedicated, and prudent. 

9. I have vision and understand the 
future. 

10. My reelection is a sensible, safe 
choice. 

Crafting next what he called “Reagan 
Negative Themes,” Caddell cautioned 
that “from the outset we must concede 
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that Reagan is a well-intentioned good 
man. The issue is policies—what he 
advocates, what he understands, who 
[sic] he hears.” The ten negative themes 
Carter should sound were, in summary 
form: 

1. Reagan does not understand the 
process or consequences of what he is 
proposing. 

2. Reagan’s ideas are simplistic. 

3. Reagan criticizes my domestic 
policy, but his alternatives do not make 
sense. 

4. On foreign policy, Reagan is crit- 
ical of my administration, but his own 
ideas are muddled. 

5. Reagan lacks judgment. 

6. My opponent has misrepresented 
his California record. 

7. Reagan is a political ideologue 
out of the mainstream. 

8. Like his fellow Republicans, Rea- 
gan is insensitive to average people. 

9. Reagan does not understand the 
complex 1980s. 

10. Overall, Reagan is a risk. 

Following these theme points, Cad- 
dell put forth some general advice about 
Carter posture, with the following sug- 
gestions. Carter should “imagine he is 
talking to a high school class—not preach- 
ing to them——but guiding them to under- 
stand so they can reach solid, informed 
judgment.” He should “continually 
leave personal and policy ‘footprints,’ a 
record to which we can refer.” Finally, 
he should “meet the public’s desire for 
intimacy-at-a-distance” and “take one 
or two opportunities during this debate 
to give some biography,” that is, per- 
sonal experiences as president: a poig- 
nant episode on the campaign trail, for 
example, or a quiet moment at Camp 
David with a world leader, or something 
similar. 


Caddell’s strategy memo concluded 
with suggestions for setting expectations 
about the debate in the mind of the press 
and public, and on postdebate follow- 
through in which “we might hit Reagan 
hard, immediately, for not answering, 
lack of knowledge, etc.” 

And so the polister advised, the pres- 
ident prepared, and the Great Debate 
was held. Whether Carter won or lost 
the debate, and there are reasonable 
arguments to be made for both evalua- 
tions, a larger point emerges. A careful 
reading of the debate transcript shows 
considerable overlap between Caddell’s 
strategy and the president’s performance. 
In response, for example, to the very 
first question, Carter replied in part, 


I've had to make thousands of decisions 
since I’ve been president serving in the Oval 
Office. And with each of those decisions that 
affect the future of my country, I have 
learned tn the process. I think I am a more 
wise and more experienced man than I was 
when I debated four years ago. 


‘And in the final round of questions, 


when the president was asked about his 
opponent's greatest weaknesses, Carter 
drew a sharp contrast with Reagan, 
anchored himself firmly in the political 
mainstream, blasted Reagan’s “long- 
standing inclination” to engage in saber 
rattling, and chastised his opponent for 
abandoning the Republican party’s his- 
toric support for the equal rights amend- 
ment. 

Further examples of Carter’s re- 
marks could be provided, but the point 
is well made already. Not that the presi- 
dent was responding to the Svengali-like 
control of his pollster—President Car- 
ter was very much his own man. He 
listened to his own heart and he had 
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advice from a variety of sources. Rather, 
this excursion into debate strategy is 
meant to demonstrate how presidential 
polisters work and to show, for better or 
worse, that their counsel is often taken 
quite seriously. 


THE VOTERS DECIDE 


The 1984 presidential campaign 1s 
now well under way, if in fact it did not 
begin four years ago. Once again presi- 
dential pollsters are working hard at 
their art-science. Polls are being taken; 
strategies and scenarios abound. Given 
the importance of presidential pollsters 
in recent campaigns, it is difficult to 
imagine how their influence could grow 
still larger this time around. Indeed, to 
the extent that the recent emergence of 
the super-pollster represents the con- 
junction of unique political circumstan- 
ces and forceful polling personalities, it 
is just possible that 1984 may see some 
slight diminution of pollster power. 


For the long run, however, presiden- 
tial pollsters most certainly will remain 
important participants in presidential 
politics. Modern media-oriented cam- 
paigns have an insatiable appetite for 
polls. So do the politicians and the 
press. Ifin the present contest or at some 
future date presidential pollsters be- 
come something less than the engine 
that pulls the campaign train, itis unthink- 
able that they will ever again be just 
baggage along for the ride. 

Still it must be remembered that there 
are substantial limits on what even the 
most talented and thoughtful pollster 
can accomplish. Even textbook-perfect 
strategies, based on the best of poll data, 
are no guarantee of victory. The best 
pollster is no better than his or her can- 
didate. And there are social, political, 
and economic forces that the pollster 
can probe but can never control. In the 
final analysis, as more than one politi- 
cian has observed, there is only one poll 
that counts, and it is conducted by the 
voters themselves on election day. 
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N 1982 U.S. Senator John Dan- 
forth faced a serious challenge in 
his reelection bid from Missouri State 
Senator Harriet Woods. As the election 
drew near, many were predicting defeat 
for Senator Danforth. Adjusting his 
campaign to fit changing issue concerns 
among the electorate and spending re- 
sources in those areas where they would 
do the most good, Danforth achieved a 
narrow victory. How was he able to fine- 
tune his campaign? Danforth’s cam- 
paign took frequent polls, and, as elec- 
tion day approached, polls were con- 
ducted each evening to assess necessary 
changes in campaign strategy and tac- 
tics. On the other hand, challenger 
Woods had not planned to take tracking 
polls in the last few weeks before the 
election, and inadequate funds were 
available for additional advertising even 
if surveys had been done.! Candidates 
for a variety of contested offices at the 
state and local levels have learned the 
value of polls in planning campaign 
strategy and tactics. 


TYPES OF CAMPAIGN SURVEYS 


Campaign surveys can be classified 
into several different types.2 One type is 
the feasibility survey. For example, the 
National Republican Senatorial Com- 
mittee used feasibility surveys to select 
from among the Democratic incum- 


1 For discussions of this campaign, see Terry 
Garney, “Senate Campaign Hindsight,” St Louis 
Post-Dispatch, 7 Nov 1982, Terry Garney, “Dan- 
forth Saw Danger of Defeat Just in Time,” St 
Louis Post-Dispatch, 4 Dec 1982. 

2 See Larry Sabato, The Rise of Political 
Consultants, (New York: Basic Books, 1981), chap. 
2, for a discussion of the use of several of these 
types of surveys in presidential as well as ın non- 
presidential campaigns 


bents up for reelection in 1980 those 


- who would become the major targets of 


the Republican committee’s efforts. The 
Republicans’ surveys in states with an 
incumbent Democratic senator asked 
questions to find out if the electorate 
recalled who the incumbent was, if they 
recognized his name from a list, and if 
they planned to vote for him. 

In a series of follow-up questions the 
potential voter was told about various 
aspects of the incumbent’s record and 
issue stands. Issue items were presented 
in the general form, “If you learned that 
Senator X supported policy Y, would 
you vote for him?” Questions were also 
asked to learn the incumbents’ positive 
and negative images among the electo- 
rate. These feasibility surveys aided the 
Republicans in identifying the incum- 
bent Democratic senators who were rel- 
atively vulnerable and the issues. on 
which they were most susceptible to 
attack. Subsequent surveys facilitated 
refinement of the issue themes used to 
persuade citizens to vote agianst the 
incumbent Democratic senators and for 
the Republican challengers. The Na- 
tional Republican Congressional Com- 
mittee also uses feasibility surveys to aid 
in identifying those incumbent Demo- 
cratic congressmen who will be targeted 
by the Republican committee for special 
efforts to defeat them. 

Another type of survey is the bench- 
mark survey, conducted for a candidate 
before the start cf the campaign. A 
benchmark survey collects data on the 
public’s issue concerns, their recogni- 
tion of the candidate, and their percep- 
tions of his or her strenghs and weak- 
nesses and those of potential opponents. 
In 1982 James A. Butler, Democratic 
candidate for state auditor in Missouri, 
learned in a benchmark survey that only 
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3 percent knew the Republican incum- 


bents name. Furthermore the Demo- ` 


cratic challenger learned in his bench- 
mark survey that 65 percent of the 
electorate opposed giving the state audi- 
tor the right to examine individual state 
income tax returns, a policy proposal 
supported by the incumbent Republican 
auditor.3 

Once preliminary measurements are 
obtained in a benchmark survey, follow- 
up polls can be used to provide more 
detailed information on matters of spe- 
cial interest. Follow-up polls can mea- 
sure the impact of efforts to alter voter 
perceptions of the candidate’s image. In 
Edward Kennedy’s 1982 senatorial reelec- 
tion campaign, a benchmark poll of a 
sample of Massachusetts citizens meas- 
ured the electorate’s perceptions of his 
personal characteristics. 

After a series of television advertise- 
ments had been run, follow-up polls 
were taken in order to measure their 
effectiveness in changing citizens’ per- 
ceptions of Kennedy’s personal quali- 
ties.4 The advertising campaign was 
found to have had a significant impact 
on citizens’ perceptions. 

Panel surveys are occasionally used 
in nonpresidential campaigns. They 
have the advantage of indicating how 
the views of one set of individuals are 
changing over time, such as several 
weeks, in response to campaign stimuli. 
However, problems exist with panel 
surveys. Usually the sample size is small, 
and a substantial margin of error exists 
in estimates based on small samples. 

Furthermore people who are inter- 
viewed about political matters tend sub- 


3 Fred W Lindecke, “Butler on the Attack in 
the State Auditor Race,” St Louis Post-Dispatch, 
12 Sept. 1982. 

4 “Kennedy Looks Ahead,” New York Times, 
25 Sept. 1982. 
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sequently to pay more attention to poli- 

tics. Hence, if they are interviewed again, 

their responses may become unrepre- 

sentative. To reduce this problem two 

things can be done. One is to drop a 

portion of the panel at each succeeding 

interview and replace that portion with 

new panel members; one-third to one- 
half could be dropped and replaced at 

each interview point in time. Another 

solution is to compare the responses of 
those who have been reinterviewed with 

the responses of a representative sample 

of the electorate who are being inter- 

viewed for the first time. 

Panel surveys are usually conducted 
by telephone, with the interviews com- 
pleted within a three-day to two-week 
time span. The questionnaires normally 
are short, with a few key questions foc- 
using on the electorate’s perceptions of 
candidates, issue concerns, and vote 
intentions being asked. 

William Milliken’s campaign for 
election as governor of Michigan in 
1970 used panel surveys. The state was 
divided into 14 major media markets, 
and the impact of the campaign on voter 
choice was assessed in each of the 14 
media markets, using panel surveys of 
potential split-ticket voters. If the cam- 
paign appeared to be faltering in any of 
the media markets, adjustments were 
made in focus, theme, and media buying 
patterns.‘ 

Another type of survey used 1n cam- 
paigns is the tracking poll. The number 
of persons interviewed in local elections 
by telephone in a tracking poll is small, 
perhaps no more than 50 to 100 per day. 
In order to have a sample large enough 
for reliable analysis, interviews conduc- 


5. Walter DeVries and V Lance Tarrance, The 
Ticket Splitter (Grand Rapids, MI William B 
Eerdmans, 1972), pp. 101-110. 
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ted over several days are combined. For 
example, if 100 interviews were con- 
ducted per day, interviews done over 
four days would be combined for analy- 
sis. On the fifth day those interviewed on 
the first day would be dropped from the 
analysis and an additional 100 inter- 
views completed and added to the set to 
be analyzed. Thus a tracking poll repre- 
sents a moving average, facilitating 
analysis of change over time within a 
short time span. 

In the last month of a campaign, 
tracking polls permit quick adjustment 
to changes in the electorate’s issue con- 
cerns or perceptions of candidates. Ina 
carefully designed and adequately funded 
campaign, tracking polls can be used to 
adjust campaign advertising, schedule 
campaign events, and focus voter mobil- 
ization efforts on areas of the consti- 
tuency where such efforts will most 
likely have the maximum effect. 

Focus groups are also used in local 
campaigns to help plan campaign stra- 
tegy and tactics. A focus group consists 
of a small number of people—6 to 12— 
who are selected to be indicative of peo- 
ple having certain characteristics—a 
particular social class, life-style, age, 
race, and/or gender. The focus group 
illuminates for campaign decision mak- 
ers what voters with a particular set of 
characteristics are thinking and how 
ideas are linked in the thought processes 
of individuals with these characteristics. 
When led by experienced discussion 
leaders, focus groups indicate the kind 
of information that could be provided in 
a more systematic fashion by the more 
traditional, open-ended questions in a 
survey, or by in-depth interviews. Be- 
cause of the costs involved, the latter two 
methods generally cannot be used in 
campaign polls, and focus groups are a 


substitute. While they do highlight areas 
of concern, however, they do not indi- 
cate the extent to which the concern is 
felt nor the proportions of the electorate 
involved. 

Some campaigns also take a poll 
within the week after the election to find 
out the characteristics of those who 
supported their candidate and of those 
who were opposed. The relative impor- 
tance of issue stands, candidate charac- 
teristics, party identification, and party 
image on voter chaice can be assessed; 
and the effectiveness of campaign strat- 
egies, issue emphases, media buying 
patterns, and organizational efforts can 
be studied. This evaluation helps a vic- 
torious candidate to formulate plans 
while in office and is a first step in pre- 
paring for the next election. 

Post-election studies are sometimes 
sponsored by party committees. For 
example, the Democratic Congressional 
Campaign Committee commissioned 
post-election polls in 10 congressional 
districts after the 1982 elections. The 
districts were selected to be representa- 
tive both of different types of districts 
and different types of candidates. The 
election post-mortem survey is useful 
both to party committees and to candi- 
dates who plan to run again. Of course 
lack of sufficient resources to fund this 
type of poll limits its use. 


USES OF SURVEYS 


The extent to which survey research 
is used as a tool in campaign manage- 
ment is a function of a number of fac- 
tors. These factors can be categorized 
into three types: the nature of the consti- 
tuency; characteristics of the candidate, 
the campaign, and the campaign staff; 
and the nature of the electoral contest. 
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The nature of the constituency 


Several characteristics of the consti- 
tuency influence the extent to which 
survey research will be used as a tool in 
campaign planning and management. 
One is the size of the district. In smaller 
districts asurvey may not be a very cost- 
effective use of campaign resources. 

Another consideration is the diver- 
sity of the constituency. The research 
necessary to plan an effective campaign, 
including the selection of issues, cam- 
paign media themes, and targeted voter 
groups, is simplified in a relatively hom- 
ogeneous constituency. In a more diverse 
constituency, with several different voter 
groups, surveys are more cost-effective. 

Another important factor is the degree 
of stability in the constituency. Areas 
undergoing rapid population growth or 
legislative redistricting would have a 
large number of new constituents. A 
benchmark survey would indicate the 
extent to which the new district’s resi- 
dents are familiar with the candidate’s 
name, political views, and voting record. 
It could also identify the positive and 
negative views of different groups toward 
the candidate and his or her possible 
opponents. The targeting of particular 
groups of voters and the appropriate 
media to use in reaching each targeted 
group would be facilitated. 

The sophistication of political party 
organizations in the constituency or in 
the state also influences the use of sur- 
veys. The more sophisticated the local 
and state political organizations, the 
more likely political campaigns at all 
levels are to use surveys in campaign 
planning and management. 

Another factor in the use of survey 
research in campaign planning and 
management is the nature of the media 
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markets that exist in the constituency. 
Mass media advertising, to be success- 
ful, relies on good research. If campaign 
resources are adequate, polling should 
be done often enough to be sure that 
targeted groups are being reached with 
the appropriate messages. If media cam- 
paigns are not having the desired effects, 
then carefully designed survey research 
is a necessary tool for adjustments in the 
media campaign. While direct mail can 
be targeted regardless of the nature of 
mass media market configurations, tar- 
geted direct mail is more likely to be 
successful if it is based on good research 
about the cognitions and issue concerns 
of various groups in the electorate. 


Candidate and campaign 
characteristics 


The financial resources available in a 
campaign influence the number and 
types of polls that are used. One rule of 
thumb is that 10 percent of a campaign’s 
resources in a major contest should be 
devoted to research. 

A well-funded congressional, sena- 
torial, or major local campaign would 
generally use a benchmark survey, taken 
from 12 to 24 months before the general 
election, depending on the nature of the 
office being contested. Another poll 
would be taken approximately 3 months 
before the primary, and one or more 
would be taken after the primary elec- 
tion. 

In the past the benchmark poll would 
be an in-person interview, but that 
method of polling has become so expen- 
sive that it is rarely used now. Now most 
campaign polling is conducted through 
telephone interviews. 

Besides the campaign funds availa- 
ble, the use of surveys in campaigns is 
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infiuenced by the level of knowledge and 
skills—the technical sophistication—of 
the candidate and the campaign staff. 
The more technically skilled they are, 
the more likely surveys are to be used, 
and used effectively, in campaign plan- 
ning and management. 

What determines the level of sophis- 
tication in the campaign? Among Re- 
publicans a concentrated effort by the 
Republican National Committee and its 
affiliates to train candidates, campaign 
managers, media experts, press secretar- 
ies, and fund raisers has created a cadre 
of sophisticated political campaign 
workers.§ A career ladder appears to 
have been established; Republican polit- 
ical activists can work their way up 
through various local and state cam- 
paigns to work on national campaigns 
or for one of several national-level 
committees. 

A career ladder for campaign man- 
agement is less evident among Demo- 
cratic activists. The national and state 
level organizations have not developed 
an equivalent set of campaign manage- 
ment schools. Among the Democrats— 
the party with which a plurality or 
majority of the electorate has identified 
nationally and in many states during the 
past half-century—less pressure for 
development of such a skilled cadre of 
party workers has existed. Republican 
victories since 1978, however, have 
stimulated Democratic interest in the 
development of better campaign train- 
ing, although they have lacked the nec- 
essary financial resources. 


6 M Margaret Conway, “Republican Party 
Nationalization, Campaign Activities, and Their 
Implications for the Party System,” Publius, 13 l- 
17 (Winter 1983); Cornelius P. Cotter and John F 
Bibby, “Institutional Development of Parties and 
the Thesis of Party Decline,” Political Science 
Quarterly, 95:1-27 (Spring 1980). 
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Receptivity to the use of modern 
campaign techniques, of which survey 
research in campaign planning and 
management is just one element, also 
appears to vary between political gener- 
ations. For example, among Democrats 
in the House of Representatives, those 
elected in 1974 or later have used sur- 
veys more extensively. Receptivity, as 
we have noted, is also a function of the 
political sophistication of the local polit- 
ical organizations. Both Democrats and 
Republicans who previously ran for 
another office with the assistance of an 
active and sophisticated state political 
organization are more familiar with and 
more willing to use modern campaign 
techniques in subsequent quests for 
statewide or congressional offices. 


The nature of the 
political contest 


Use of surveys is also a function of 
several different aspects of the nature of 
the contest. The successful use of feasi- 
bility studies by the Republican com- 
mittees, especially in U.S. Senate races, 
has stimulated defensive moves by 
Democratic incumbents. These defen- 
sive moves include not only increased 
use of surveys but also changing the date 
of the incumbent’s initial benchmark 
survey from a year before the general 
election to approximately 20 to 24 
months before. That enables an incum- 
bent to identify his or her own vulnera- 
bilities in terms of issue stands, policy 
proposals, legislative votes, and rela- 
tionships with the constituency, and to 
make adjustments. Adjustments could 
include asking for different committee 
assignments, emphasizing some differ- 
ent policy issues, changing how services 
are provided to the constituency, or 
changing how contacts with the consti- 
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tuency through the mass media are 
handled. While U.S. senators who have 
been in office for more than one term 
might in the past have been more com- 
placent toward their reelection cam- 
paigns, the defeat of a number of in- 
cumbents and very serious challenges 
faced by others have brought home to 
both Republicans and Democrats the 
need to run more sophisticated political 
campaigns. Use of feasibility studies to 
target some House Democratic incum- 
bents has also increased the receptivity 
of some to modern campaign techniques, 
including more extensive use of surveys. 

Another factor in the increased use of 
surveys in campaigns is the need to 
obtain funds from political action 
committees (PACs). PACs are not in- 
clined to contribute money to candi- 
dates who have little chance of winning. 
Therefore candidates, be they challeng- 
ing incumbents or not, need to present 
evidence that they can win. A challenger 
to an incumbent can make a more con- 
vincing case if he or she can demon- 
strate, through survey data, that the 
incumbent is vulnerable to a particular 
type of challenger and that the requestor 
of PAC assistance is that type. The 
problem with polls done to impress 
PACs, though, is that they may be 
biased through the questions used or the 
sample drawn. Acceptance of a survey’s 
validity may be more likely if it is done 
or supervised by a professional polling 
firm. Of course that does not guarantee 
funding from PACs, which may prefer 
to allocate funds to incumbents, Further- 
more issue compatibility is a crucial 
consideration in their funding decisions. 

Several national-level PACs have 
adopted the process of conducting their 
own polls, which are then used with 
other criteria to select those candidates 
who will receive PAC contributions. 
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Results of these polls are often shared 
with other PACs that have a similar 
issue interest or ideological orientation. 

Another way in which political action 
committees are involved in the use of 
survey research in campaigns is through 
commissioning polls, which are then 
donated to candidates. The Federal 
Election Commission has ruled that the 
value of surveys can be depreciated over 
time. For the first 15 days after com- 
pletion of a poll, the survey is valued at 
its full cost. From 16 to 60 days after its 
completion it is valued at 50 percent of 
cost. From 61 to 180 days it can be 
donated at 5 percent of cost. After 180 
days it can be given to a candidate as a 
valueless contribution.’ 

For example, a survey costing $10,000 
could be turned over to a congressional 
candidate 16 days after completion by 
its PAC sponsor; the contribution would 
fall within the federal campaign finance 
law’s maximum limit of no more than 
$5,000 from that PAC to a particular 
candidate in any one election. 

Federal laws also limit the amount 
that political parties can contribute to 
U.S. Senate or House candidates or 
spend on their behalf.: Therefore the 
practice of holding a poll for a period of 
time before releasing its results to a can- 
didate can also increase the party’s real 
contribution. 


LOCAL POLLS 


Most surveys in nonpresidential elec- 
tions use a significantly smaller sample 
size than do surveys in presidential elec- 
tions, with the sample size most fre- 
quently used being 400. Costs of polls of 


7 See U S., Code of Federal Regulations, title 
11, sec 106 4g. 

8. See U.S., Code of Federal Regulations, title 
11, sec, 110.7. 
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approximately that size range from 
$7,000 to $12,000 when contracted to a 
professional survey research firm. Sur- 
veys for congressional and local cam- 
paigns tend to be done by local or 
regional polling firms; in contrast, sena- 
torial campaigns more often use national 
or Washington-based firms. However, 
some candidates for congressional, state, 
or local offices use Washington-based 
firms, in part because they believe that 
the use of nationally known firms will 
enhance contacts with campaign fund 
raisers operating on the national scene 
and increase access to the financial 
resources of national-level political ac- 
tion committees. 

Survey researchers differ in their 
choices of sampling frames or lists from 
which samples are drawn. Some prefer 
to sample from lists of registered voters, 
while others, believing that voter regis- 
tration lists may be too out of date, 
prefer a random digit dialing method, in 
which telephone numbers are derived 
from computer-generated tables. Voter 
registration lists in most areas also have 
the disadvantage that the telephone 
numbers of voters are not listed. There- 
fore additional time and expense are 
required to locate telephone numbers 
for those selected from voter registra- 
tion lists. 

Technical developments of the past 
20 years have enhanced the ability of 
campaigns to use survey research. The 
development of computer programs to 
select samples and perform statistical 
analyses of survey results on large-scale 
computers and, more recently, on micro- 
computers makes the techniques of sur- 
vey research available to more cam- 
paigns at affordable costs. If reliable, 
well-trained volunteers are available for 
use as telephone interviewers, surveys 
can be conducted at a minimal direct 


cost. However, the cost-effectiveness of 
allocating the time of campaign volun- 
teers to such work has to be considered; 
the volunteers might make a greater 
contribution to winning an election 
through performing other types of cam- 
paign work. 

The use of volunteers in interviewing 
is a cost-saving device. However, the 
volunteers must be highly motivated, 
able to communicate with ease and 
effectiveness, thoroughly trained, and 
closely supervised. One problem is that 
the slightest deviation from a question- 
naire’s wording in the interviewing pro- 
cess can produce significant differences 
in response patterns. Another possible 
problem, if interviewers are not highly 
motivated and carefully supervised, is 
that they may tire of the task and falsify 
some of the interviews. This occurred in 
one U.S. Senate campaign in 1978. The 
survey results influenced media buys in 
the last few weeks of the incumbent 
senator’s campaign, the wrong patterns 
of buys were made, and the incumbent 
lost the election. The campaign assumed, 
based on the results of a poll taken late 
in the campaign, that a particular area 
of the state was safe for the incumbent 
senator when it was not. Additional 
media buys in that area might have 
resulted in a different outcome. Use of 
professional interviewers, as opposed to 
volunteers, would have increased the 
costs of the survey by about $3500. 

Some campaigns have successfully 
made use of volunteer organizers and 
interviewers. The National Federation 
of Republican Women established a 
program to train volunteers to design 
and execute surveys for state legislative 
and local office candidates in 1980. The 
program has trained, in an intensive 
one-week course, approximately 300 
persons. These trained supervisors with 
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the assistance of a professional polling 
consultant then recruit and train inter- 
viewers and design and execute surveys 
for local candidates. As of the middle of 
1983 the program was operating in 
approximately 20 states. 

The design of a successful survey 
instrument depends heavily on good 
research completed beforehand. This 
research usually includes information 
on local issues, past voting patterns, and 
relevant personal political data about 
actual or potential candidates. The 
information is obtained from a variety 
of sources, including the party organiza- 
tion’s officials and its field staff, the 
candidate, and the campaign staff. In- 
volving the candidate’s campaign staff 
in the design of the questionnaire has at 
least two major benefits. It forces a 
reconsideration or, in many instances, a 
more thorough consideration of the 
campaign’s potential strategies and tac- 
tics. This involvement also increases the 
probability that the results obtained 
from a survey will be effectively incor- 
porated into campaign planning. 

To what extent do candidates for dif- 
ferent offices make effective use of sur- 
veys? The percentages listed are esti- 
mates for the early 1980s. In campaigns 
by Democrats for the U.S. House of 
Representatives, about 10 percent have 
at least two surveys done by profes- 
sional polling firms. Another 40 percent 
have one professionally conducted poll. 
An additional 30 to 40 percent have at 
least one poll designed by someone who 
is a part-time practitioner of survey 
research. Use of professionally conduc- 
ted surveys is more probable among 
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congressmen whose districts have been 
radically altered by redistricting, by 
challengers to incumbents or candidates 
for open seats who have adequate fund- 
ing, and by incumbents elected to their 
first term in Congress after the 1972 
election. 

At the level of statewide campaigns 
for governor or U.S. senator, almost 
without exception the campaigns will 
make extensive use of survey research. 
In contrast, even in state legislative con- 
tests that have been selected to receive 
maximum assistance from Republican 
party national committees, less than 
half of the campaigns use surveys in 
management and planning. 


CONCLUSION 


The use of surveys in state, congres- 
sional, and local campaigns has increased 
significantly during the past 10 years. 
Their use in campaigns for such offices 
is likely to increase in the future. In- 
creasing political sophistication among 
candidates and their staffs, the activities 
both of political action committees and 
of national, state, and local party organ- 
izations, and the changing social and 
political environment contribute to that 
trend. 

While campaigns use surveys as a 
tool for planning and management, they 
are also a means of linking those who 
seek public office to the constituents for 
that office. They assist candidates in 
identifying the issues of greatest concern 
to citizens and their policy preferences 
on those issues. Polls thus become one 
mechanism for enhancing representation. 
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Polling as a News-Gathering Tool 
By ARNOLD H. ISMACH 


ABSTRACT The use of public opinion research by news organizations 
has graduated from the publication of commercial syndicated polls to the 
widespread adoption of social science research methods as a reporting tool. 
As many as 500 to 600 newspapers are conducting polls and other quantita- 
tive research projects on a regular or occasional basis. In-house polling 
appears to be established as a new journalistic genre, and those working in 
the field expect it to grow in both use and sophistication. Newsroom 
research activities have gone far beyond the traditional preelection prefer- 
ence poll to include both attitude and behavioral studies on a range of 
public affairs issues and sociological topics. Critics, however, say some 
media research efforts are conceptually and methodologically poor, and 
they worry about the negative effects on society of the uncritical use and 
presentation of flawed public opinion data. Journalists, nevertheless, gen- 
erally welcome the power offered by public opinion research. 


Arnold H Ismach is associate professor of journalism and mass communication, Univer- 
sity of Minnesota. He holds degrees in journalism from the University of Oklahoma and 
UCLA, and the Ph. D. in mass communication from the University af Washington. A reporter 
and editor for 15 years on daily newspapers, he has served as a consultant in public opinion 
research for newspapers and other organizations. He ts the coauthor of two college textbooks 
on reporting and one text on mass media issues. 
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POLLING AS A NEWS-GATHERING TOOL 


OR journalism watchers the present 
state of polling by the media has 
something for everyone. There is unre- 
strained enthusiasm by some for this 
relatively new reporting tool, while 
others express disdain. There are con- 
tinuing signs of growth in the use of 
polls, as well as lingering signs of weak- 
ness. There is strong criticism of the 
conceptual and methodological quality 
of media polls and, at the same time, 
praise for improvements in that quality. 
What is not in dispute is the apparent 
foothold that polls and other social 
science research activities have gained in 
the newsroom. It is clear that precision 
journalism has become a legitimate genre 
of reporting, joining interpretive and 
investigative reporting as a stylistically 
distinct and professionally accepted 
approach to news gathering and presen- 
tation. 
As we move into the mid-1980s there 
is evidence that as many as 500 to 600 
news organizations are regularly or oc- 
casionally conducting polls and other 
quantitative studies. In the only national 
study of the extent of newspaper pol- 
ling, Rippey found in 1978 that more 
than a third of the journalists who 
responded said their papers were engaged 
in polling. Another 10 percent said they 
planned to conduct polls in the future. 
More significant, there was overwhelm- 
ing acceptance by editors of polling as a 
valid news-gathering technique. ! 
Anecdotal evidence since Rippey’s 
survey indicates that social science re- 
search has become even more estab- 
lished as a news enterprise. Maxwell E. 
McCombs, director of the News Re- 
search Bureau of the American News- 


I.JohnN Ruippey, “Use of Polls as a Report- 
ing Tool,” Journalism Quarterly, 57(4):642-46, 
721 (Winter 1980). 
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paper Publishers Association, observes 
“steady, but not spectacular” growth in 
media polling.? Albert E. Gollin, asso- 
ciate director of research for the News- 
paper Advertising Bureau, refers to the 
“boom” in the “proliferating polls.”3 
Those who supervise media research 
operations testify to polling’s stable place 
in many newsrooms, and some editors, 
once leery of the technique, now speak 
of “an almost constant use of polling as 
a journalistic resource.”4 Said New York 
Times Washington editor Bill Kovach at 
a symposium on media polls, “[Polling] 
has been so completely factored into our 
decision-making process, especially in 
political reporting, that I had difficulty 
remembering how we worked before we 
had this tool.”5 

Although political polls occupy a 
large part of the media research land- 
scape, they are just part of the picture. 
News organizations have been ventur- 
ing into other areas of quantitative 
research, from content analysis of pub- 
lic records to behavioral and demo- 
graphic studies to secondary analysis of 
census data. There is also a stated, if not 
easily observable, shift in public opinion 
surveys from the preelection candidate 
preference poll to examination of voter 
perceptions of candidates and issues. 


EARLY NEWSPAPER POLLING 


It was not always this way. Although 
the first public opinion polls on record 
were conducted by newspapers during 


2 My conversation with Maxwell E. 
McCombs, 11 Dec. 1981. 

3 Albert E. Gollin, “Exploring the Liaison 
Between Polling and the Press,” Public Opinion 
Quarterly, 44(4).456 (Winter 1980). 

4. Bill Kovach, “A User’s View of the Polls,” 
Public Opinion Quarterly, 44(4) 567-71 (Winter 
1980). 

5 Ibid., p. 567. 
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the 1824 presidential campaign, modern 
polling had its beginnings in the mid- 
1920s with the appearance of the Gal- 
lup, Roper, and Crossley polls. These 
syndicated polls found a place in maga- 
zines and newspapers, but few publica- 
tions attempted to sponsor or conduct 
their own surveys on acontinuing basis. 
The first was the Minnesota Poll, 
launched by the Minneapolis Tribune in 
1944, follwed by the Des Moines Regis- 
ter and Tribune’s lowa Poll. Some news- 
papers dabbled in an occasional election 
poll, and others in the widely discredited 
man-on-the-street survey. Generally, 
however, newspaper polls were targets 
of criticism, not enthusiasm.’ 

It was not until 1967 that the bench- 
mark was established for the modern era 
of in-house news research. That was the 
year that Philip Meyer, then a reporter 
for the Knight—now Knight-Ridder— 
newspapers, persuaded editors of the 
Detroit Free Press to sponsor a survey 
of the characteristics and attitudes of 
ghetto rioters. Meyer put a research 
team together, with funding from the 
Detroit Urban League and technical 
assistance from the Institute of Social 
Research at the University of Michigan. 
A month later, the survey findings were 
in print. They indicated among other 
things that, contrary to conventional 
wisdom, education and income were not 
predictors of riot participation. The 
data were sufficiently sound to provide 
much of the basis for the profile of the 


6. James W Tankard, Jr., “Public Opinion 
Polling by Newspapers in the Presidential Elec- 
tron Campaign of 1824,” Journalism Quarterly, 
49(2):361-65 (Summer 1972). 

7. See, for example, Gerhart D. Wiebe, “The 
New York Times and Public Opinion Research: A 
Criticism,” Journalism Quarterly, 44(4).654-58 
(Winter 1967). 
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urban rioter in the Kerner Commission 
report.’ 

Meyer became engrossed in social 
science research while on a Nieman Fel- 
lowship at Harvard. That exposure 
convinced him of the desirability of 
adapting social research methods to 
reporting. He followed up on the Detroit 
study with others in Michigan, Ohio, 
Florida, California, and other states for 
Knight newspapers. His work gained 
adherents for news research on other 
newspapers. It culminated in the 1973 
publication of his book, Precision Jour- 
nalism, a rationale and blueprint for in- 
house news research.? 

Other factors operating at about the 
same time paved the way for the accep- 
tance of newsroom research. A group of 
educators, led by McCombs, met in 
1972 to discuss the need in journalism 
schools for instruction and text mate- 
rials to train students in precision jour- 
nalism. McCombs, then on the faculty 
of the University of North Carolina and 
now at Syracuse University, pointed out 
that communication research used social 
science methods to examine how audi- 
ences evaluate media messages. It was, 
he said, a logical extension to apply the 
same methods to the design and con- 
struction of the messages themselves.'° 

That meeting led to the publication in 
1976 of the first college textbook on 
social science methods for journalists.!! 

8. Report of the National Advisory Commis- 
sion on Civil Disorders (New York. Dutton, 
1968). 

9. Philip Meyer, Precision Journalism 
(Bloomington: Indiana University Press, 1973). 

10. Maxwell E. McCombs, “A New Focus on 
Research, Applying Social Science Methodology 
to News Reporting” (Address to the Theory and 
Methodology Division of the Association for 
Education in Journalism, Ottawa, Canada, Aug. 
1975.) 

11. Maxwell E. McCombs, Donald L. Shaw, 


and David Grey, Handbook of Reporting Methods 
(Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1976). 
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In the same year a standard text in public- 
affairs reporting appeared that included 
an extensive chapter on precision jour- 
nalism.!2 Meanwhile McCombs was in- 
troducing social science methods in re- 
porting courses at North Carolina, and 
a special course in precision journalism 
was developed at the University of Min- 
nesota in 1974. The academic commit- 
ment to quantitative news research was 
falling into place by the mid-1970s. 
Perhaps the single most important 
catalyst for the news media to cross the 
new reporting frontier was an intensive 
three-week seminar in the summer of 
1974, sponsored by the Council for the 
Advancement of Science Writing and 
arranged by Meyer and McCombs. 
About two dozen editors and reporters 
from newspapers across the nation 
attended the session at Northwestern 
University, coming away with hands-on 
experience in survey research and statis- 
tical analysis. The seminar was repeated 
the next summer for a similar group. 
Those 40-odd newsmen and -women 
formed an enthusiastic cadre of mis- 
sionaries for the new reporting style. 


A CONJUNCTION OF FORCES 


Because the widespread adoption of 
polling by media organizations took 
place in relatively few years, the devel- 
opment may appear revolutionary. Ina 
sense it is, since journalists come from a 
verbal tradition; there is a well-known 
fright factor that supposedly comes into 
play whenever they are confronted by 
numbers. 

McCombs and Weaver argue that the 
adoption of the new reporting method- 
ology is not an overnight phenomenon 


12. George S. Hage, Everette E. Dennis, 
Arnold Ismach, and Stephen Hartgen, New Strat- 
egies for Public Affairs Reporting (Englewood 
Cliffs, NJ: Prentice-Hall, 1976). 
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but grew out of “the dominant humanis- 
tic philosophy of professional journal- 
ism.”!3 Polling gained respectability in 
much the same way that fast food found 
a place in modern society: by filling a felt 
need. As the need to provide more con- 
text in’ mews-event coverage became 
apparent to journalists, interpretive 
reporting made inroads into the tradi- 
tional model of objective reporting. 
Social science research served that new 
purpose. Changing definitions of news 
not only opened the door to precision 
journalism, but beckoned to it. 

The need was articulated by Meyer in 
1973: “To cope with the acceleration of 
social change in today’s world, journal- 
ism must become social science in a 
hurry.” !4 Reporters, confronted with the 
choice of relying on suspect sources or 
their own intuition to interpret complex 
situations, came to see precision journal- 
ism as acredible alternative. They could 
not only provide a counterbalance to the 
sometimes biased lenses of conventional 
information sources, but with polling 
they could expand their journalistic 
horizons beyond the limits of available 
information. In an age when one sus- 
pects that all phenomena are reduced to 
records, reporters had discovered that 
many of their questions went unanswered 
because no one had collected the infor- 
mation. Precision journalism promised 
them the opportunity to gather this 
information themselves. 

The post-World War II period also 
witnessed an expansive growth in social 
research, fueled by the data-carrying 
capacity of computers. The avalanche of 
scientific research descended on a repor- 
ting force ill-equipped to handle it 


13. David H. Weaver and Maxwell E. Mc- 
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478 (Winter 1980). 
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knowledgeably. The need for capability 
in research became increasingly appar- 
ent to editors and reporters. Developing 
the skills required to conduct social 
research also enhanced their ability to 
deal intelligently with research reports 
submitted by outside sources. 

One study of daily newspapers esti- 
mated that as many as a fifth of all pub- 
lic affairs stories have quantitative ele- 
ments.!5 News organizations that have 
research-trained staff are better able to 
deal with those stories than reporters 
described in a 1982 essay by Tankard 
and Ryan: 


Most journalists seem unable to judge 
whether numbers are really meaningful or 
accurate. Consequently, they either trust all 
figures or they trust none; and they tend to 
focus exclusively on a report writer’s conclu- 
sions, while ignoring specific numbers and 
data collection techniques. !® 


Bridging the knowledge gap 


Of course not all reporters are left 
hanging by their standard deviations 
when confronted by statistics. Training 
in research methods enables them to 
cope with source claims, raise red flags 
when suspicious material is encountered, 
and develop the confidence to grapple 
with complex materials. Such training is 
becoming more common, if not wide- 
spread, especially in large news organi- 
zations. 

Newspapers such as the New York 
Times and the Washington Post send 
staff members to summer courses offered 
by colleges. Other journalists use aca- 
demic fellowships to study social science 


15. Unpublished study of mine (1976). 

16. James W. Tankard, Jr., and Michael Ryan, 
“Untangling the Numbers: Journalists Can Cope 
with Complex Research,” Newspaper Research 
Journal, 3(4):61 (July 1982). 


methods. Although summer short cour- 
ses of the type held at Northwestern 10 
years ago have not been continued, 
some press associations and journalism 
schools have sponsored one-day work- 
shops for professionals. 

Smaller news organizations do not 
often invest in sending reporters back to 
school because of the high costs, but 
they are frequently the incidental bene- 
ficiaries of enriched programs found at 
many journalism schools. Basic report- 
ing courses in some schools now include 
a research component. Neophyte report- 
ers coming into the job market today are 
therefore more likely to possess research 
skills than are the newsroom veterans 
they replace. 

The growing number of news organi- 
zations with in-house research staffs are 
also enjoying spin-off benefits beyond 
the actual production of data. Of 12 
media polling directors that I inter- 
viewed in 1983, all except one said that 
reporters and editors regularly or occa- 
sionally consult the research staffs for 
clarification or advice in handling out- 
side research reports. Barry Sussman, 
who heads the news research program at 
the Washington Post, says that a week 
does not go by without staff members 
coming to him for advice.” Warren 
Mitofsky, director of the CBS News 
Election and Survey Unit, says that 
network policy requires staff members 
to consult with him on outside polls.!8 
One poll director, I. A. (Bud) Lewis of 
the Los Angeles Times, also reports fre- 
quent consultation, and adds that he 
conducts periodic training sessions for 
reporters and editors on the proper 
handling of research material.'9 


17. Interview, 20 May 1983 
18 Interview, 22 May 1983. 
19. Interview, 21 May 1983. 
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Organizational aspects 


Rippey’s 1978 survey presents a mixed 
picture of how newspapers design, con- 
duct, and present polls. Although the 
data show a strong correlation between 
newspaper size and the likelihood of 
polling programs, the manner in which 
those polls are executed varies widely 
across and within circulation groups. 
Even on newspapers in the 50,000-plus 
circulation group, 43 percent of those 
surveyed relied on their news staffs to 
construct questionnaires, 39 percent re- 
lied on news staff to conduct interviews, 
and 46 percent used news staff to ana- 
lyze data.? 

The picture does not appear to have 
changed greatly since then. A few of the 
major metropolitan papers and television 
networks employ specialist staffs for 
news research that requires budgets into 
seven figures. Some—for example, the 
Los Angeles Times-—employ their own 
part-time interviewers, while others— 
for example, the CBS (Columbia Broad- 
casting System)/ New York Times poll 
—employ outside vendors. Some retain 
academic consultants for planning, de- 
sign, and analysis, while others rely on 
their own specialists. Many tabulate and 
analyze data on the newspapers’ compu- 
ters, while some purchase services from 
commercial sources. A growing number 
of newspapers, including the St. Peters- 
burg Times, have turned the polling 
operation over to their corporate or 
marketing research departments, which, 
in consultation with news personnel, 
supervise the entire project. 

A few news organizations, such as the 
Newsweek poll, rely on commercial pol- 
ling firms exclusively, while still others 


—for example, the St. Cloud (Minne- - 


sota) Daily Times-—-contract with aca- 
20. Rippey, “Use of Polls,” p. 646 
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demic researchers to conduct polls for 
them. Still others, particularly smaller 
dailies, such as the Dubuque (lowa) Tel- 
egraph Herald, rely completely on news- 
room personnel to conduct all phases of 
the research operation. Overall the mix- 
and-match structure of media polling 


’ operations gives pause about the consis- 


tency and quality of news research, and 
provides fuel for critics. 


USES OF PRECISION 
JOURNALISM 


Just what are news organizations 
doing with their newly acquired social 
science skills? Consider this sampling: 

i. The hoopla of the campaign was 
over. No more speeches, no more media 
events, no more dyspeptic candidates 
smiling over unwanted ethnic food deli- 
cacies. It was election day, and while the 
politicians were resting, the ABC (Amer- 
ican Broadcasting Company) News pol- 
ling unit was furiously active. On the 
strength of a detailed national data base 
compiled during months of research, 
and with the aid of a national exit poll of 
almost 25,000 voters, it was able to 
instantly break down the performance 
of incumbents, of women, and of blacks 
running for office. It was able to do this 
nationally and regionally, exploring dif- 
ferences in affluent districts and in high- 
unemployment districts; it could look at 
how the Boll Weevils and the Gypsy 
Moths had fared; it could weigh the 
effects of party involvement in targeted 
races against those of low profile. The 
immediate result was an overall analysis 
of the 1982 midterm elections: more 
mush than message. 

2. Editors at the Milwaukee Journal 
knew that professional football interest 
was supposed to be high in eastern Wis- 
consin—but just how high? They decided 
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to find out: Midway through the foot- 
ball players’ strike in 1982, Journal 
interviewers called 803 residents of Green 
Bay and Milwaukee. Their finding: 65 
percent of the respondents said they did 
not care whether play was resumed that 
season. 

3. The 1980 census was completed, 
but it would be months and years before 
all the data could be published by the 
government. Could a newspaper wait 
that long before telling its readers about 
changes in the community? The St. 
Petersburg Times, in one of the fastest 
growing metropolitan regions of the 
country, decided it would not wait. It 
purchased data tapes and software from 
the Census Bureau and from them gen- 
erated a series of detailed, full-color 
maps showing, by census tract, statistics 
for Pinellas County and the state. At the 
same time, reporter Helen Huntley, a 
demography specialist, prepared an ex- 
tensive series of articles using both state 
and local data. The “Census 80” reports 
included examinations of commuting 
patterns, sources of household income, 
women in the labor force, foreign lan- 
guage distributions among residents, 
mobility of home owners and residents, 
and a score of other significant social 
and economic indicators. 

4. Newspapers in the Twin Cities of 
Minnesota, the Minneapolis Star and 
Tribune, the St. Paul Pioneer Press, and 
the St. Paul Dispatch, were at the lead- 
ing edge of the movement to expand 
press coverage of business, finance, and 
consumer news. But they were handi- 
capped by not having a reliable assess- 
ment of the condition of the Minnesota 
economy. Banks, brokers, and govern- 
ment provided scattered individual in- 
dicators, but they were difficult to inter- 
pret. So in 1982 the Star and Tribune 
contracted with a consulting firm to 


design a Minnesota index of leading 
economic indicators that each month 
would forecast statewide employment in 
Minnesota. The same year the news- 
paper’s venerable Minnesota Poll was 
expanded to create an index of consu- 
mer sentiment. Not to be outdone, the 
St. Paul newspapers in 1983 began pub- 
lishing two economic indexes, one for 
the state and one for the metropolitan 
area. 

These examples represent some of the 
types of social science efforts by news 
organizations, large and small. They are 
not necessarily the best of literally thou- 
sands of examples that might be found, 
and they are certainly not the worst. 
They demonstrate, however, that politi- 
cal polls are not the beginning and end 
of precision journalism efforts. Instead, 
as they add resources and build confi- 
dence, the media are increasingly mov- 
ing toward more refined research ap- 
proaches—content analysis, behavioral 
studies, index construction, and even 
experiments—to develop for themselves 
and their audiences information that is 
not ordinarily available from any other 
source. 


Who's doing what? 


A handful of news organizations— 
the heavy hitters of the research business 
—are engaged in ambitious and expen- 
sive programs that include national polls. 
This group includes the major news 
magazines, which use commercial poll- 
sters for their studies; the Los Angeles 
Times, and the three television networks, 
which have formed joint ventures with 
other media organizations. The latter 
include the CBS-New York Times poll, 
the ABC News-Washington Post poll, 
and the Associated Press-NBC (National 
Broadcasting Company) News poll. Each 
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participant in a jointly conducted poll 
shares in the data collected, and each 
typically carries on an additional research 
program of its own. Their annual in- 
vestments for polling range in the mil- 
lions of dollars. 

The Los Angeles Times began its own 
periodic polling operation relatively re- 
cently—in 1979. Directing the unit is 
I. A. Lewis, who had previously directed 
the NBC and CBS polling units and 
worked for the Roper Organization. 
Lewis heads a full-time staff of five, in 
addition to 150-200 on-call interviewers. 
They produce at least six national polls 
a year, plus local and regional studies 
that enable the Times to publish an 
average of one study a week. The hard- 
est part of his job, Lewis says, is helping 
reporters to convert the findings into 
accurate stories.?} 

The CBS-New York Times poll was 
launched in the fall of 1975, six years 


after CBS News began its own polling- 


unit. Both Warren Mitofsky, the CBS 
News director, and Adam Clymer, who 
is responsible for the Times polling, 
consider it a happy marriage.?2 Out-of- 
pocket costs for the approximately six 
annual polls are split by the companies, 
and each contributes some services. The 
Times is responsible for the interview- 
ing, CBS for the tabulation and comput- 
ing. Each does its own analysis. 

The CBS unit has a permanent staff 
of 35. Clymer heads a staff of 3. A great 
portion of the CBS effort goes into elec- 
tion surveys, including exit polls. But 
both say they place an emphasis on 
issues over candidate preference, and 
seek to use polls as an analytic tool for 
reporters. 

The ABC-Washington Post poll is 
one of the more extensive joint opera- 
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tions, with about 10 national surveys 
each year. In one 1983 survey the ques- 
tionnaire ranged over topics that inclu- 
ded presidential popularity, confidence 
in the economy, attitudes toward a 
black or female candidate for president, 
and a half-dozen others. Most issue 
opinions or attitudes are measured by 
single questions rather than by scales, 
the same as most media surveys. Like 
the other national polls, sample sizes 
tend to reach 1500 or more, allowing 
breakdowns by demographics and other 
relevant subgroup characteristics. Field 
work for the surveys is contracted to 
outside suppliers, and costs are split. 
The Post began regular polling activities 
in 1975, under the direction of Barry 
Sussman. It began its joint venture with 
ABC News in 1981. Jeffrey D. Alder- 
man directs the ABC polling unit. 

The Associated Press-NBC News poll 
was launched in 1982 and is roughly 
comparable in scope and operation to 
the other joint ventures. It releases 
approximately 24 studies a year, two- 
thirds of them national and the remain- 
der regional. 

Of the major news organizations, 
only United Press International was not 
involved in periodic polling at the time 
this article was prepared. 

As might be expected, a common 
data base does not necessarily lead to 
identical reporting of research findings 
by the networks and newspapers. In the 
only published study on that question 
Endreny examined the handling of eight 
CBS-New York Times polls. She found 
that the Times used more questions 
from the polls and provided more detail 
and elaboration on the data than did 
CBS, but concluded that readers and 

23. Phyllis Endreny, “How The Times and 
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viewers would get substantially the same 
understanding from the print and broad- 
cast presentations. 


Smaller-scale research 


The national polling operations just 
described are the most visible of the 
media research efforts, but they by no 
means represent the scope or standards 
of precision journalism in current prac- 
tice. Hundreds of others, from the Grand 
Forks (North Dakota) Herald to USA 
Today, from the Seattle Post-Intelli- 
gencer to the Ft. Meyers (Florida) 
News-Press, are similarly engaged. Some 
of them exhibit a level of accomplish- 
ment that their larger counterparts do 
not match. A sampling follows: 

1. St. Petersburg Times and Inde- 
pendent. These morning and afternoon 
daily newspapers, with a combined cir- 
culation of 270,000, have been involved 
in polling for more than 25 years. The 
papers may have the most active and 
diverse news research operation in the 
nation. Jack Vernon, the 1983 president 
of the Newspaper Research Council, is 
head of a full-time staff of seven who 
serve the advertising, circulation, and 
news departments. For the news depart- 
ment this effort produces an average of 
three stories per week. Recent studies 
have included a major survey of racial 
attitudes, life-style profiles, and opinion 
polls on public affairs issues. 

2. Minneapolis Star and Tribune. 
The Minnesota Poll celebrates its for- 
tieth birthday in 1984, the oldest contin- 
uous media poll in America. Hazel Rein- 
hardt, the newspaper’s director of re- 
search, says the poll is “alive and well,” 24 
although there was talk of dropping it in 
1982 when the Star and the Tribune 
merged and underwent a substantial 
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retrenchment. The poll was suspended 
briefly after the 1978 elections, when 
one of its interviewing vendors charged 
that the newspaper had doctored panel 
data, since the findings were at great 
variance with the election results. After 
a review and recommendations from 
academic consultants, the poll was 
resumed and now is paving new direc- 
tions in research. 

The Minnesota Poll has Been going 
into the field four times a year, collect- 
ing enough data to provide one story a 
week. That may change ın the future as 
it becomes tied more closely to specific 
news projects. With well over a thou- 
sand poll reports in its files, the Minne- 
sota Poll has ranged over the entire spec- 
trum of topics and approaches. One of 
its more extensive recent efforts has 
been to provide survey data to accom- 
pany a continuing series of feature sto- 
ries examining the culture of Minne- 
sota. The Minnesota Poll was one of the 
first in the nation to develop election 
precinct models to help analyze vote 
returns. 

3. Knight-Ridder newspapers. Philip 
Meyer, considered the father of preci- 
sion journalism, was director of news 
and marketing research for the Knight- 
Ridder group before joining the Univer- 
sity of North Carolina journalism faculty. 
His successor, Virginia Fielder, serves as 
a consultant to all of the group’s dailies, 
although several have their own research 
departments. The group’s flagship paper, 
the Miami Herald, is unquestionably 
one of the industry leaders in news 
research. Other newspapers in the 
Knight-Ridder group have also gained 
reputations as research leaders, notably 
the Philadelphia Inquirer, the Lexing- 
ton Herald-Leader, the Charlotte News, 
and the Charlotte Observer. 
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Other Knight-Ridder newspapers are 
involved in less ambitious news research 
programs. The Long Beach (California) 
Press Telegram, with a circulation of 
130,000, has conducted only one major 
public opinion survey (1982) using stan- 
dard methods, but it regularly publishes 
reader-participation polis, a version of 
the coupon poll in which readers who 
are so inclined call or write to the publi- 
cation. The St. Paul Dispatch, with a 
circulation of 115,000, uses its market 
research department to conduct one- 
question, weekly attitude polls based-on 
a sample of 400 to 500. Its sister paper, 
the morning Pioneer Press, with a circu- 
lation of 108,000, runs reader-participa- 
tion polls. 

4. The Milwaukee Journal, One of 
the early participants in news research, 
the Journal has been conducting surveys 
regularly since the early 1970s. Two 
reporters and the managing editor, 
Joseph Shoquist, have had training in 
social science metheds. About $20,000 
is budgeted annually for surveys. The 
paper concentrates on current public 
issues, examining both attitudes and 
behavior. Although political preference 
polls are conducted occasionally, Sho- 
quist says they may be abandoned. “I’m 
not sure they serve a useful purpose.” 

5. Dubuque Telegraph Herald. A 
reporter from Dubuque attended the 
first news research seminar at North- 
western in 1973, and the newspaper 
soon attracted notice for the originality 
and quality of its surveys. But the news- 
paper sponsored only one survey in 
1982, and had none planned in 1983. 
Has it abandoned polling? Not necessar- 
ily, responds executive editor Steve Kent. 
Future activity depends on the addition 
of staff expertise, but the newspaper 
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does not look for social science skills in 
making hiring decisions.?6 

6. San Bernardino (California) Sun. 
As part of a comprehensive study of 
minority residents in San Bernardino 
County, the newspaper analyzed 1000 
felony cases, collecting 8000 bits of 
information from police, prosecution, 
court, and probation records. When the 
content analysis was completed in 1980, 
the newspaper was able to report con- 
clusively that two kinds of justice were 
being dispensed in the courts—one for 
whites, another for minorities.2” The study 
was conducted entirely by news staff. 

7. St. Cloud (Minnesota) Daily Times. 
The 30,000-circulation Daily Times, like 
the Sun a member of the Gannett group, 
does not have a staff-based research 
capability, but each week it publishes 
results of a poll conducted for it by a 
sociology professor at a nearby college. 
The professor uses students as inter- 
viewers and a sample size of 200, which 
one of the paper’s editors acknowledged 
is “smaller than desirable.”28 Poll topics 
have ranged from local government 
issues to questions about belief in the 
supernatural. 

8. Los Angeles Herald Examiner. 
The Hearst outlet in Los Angeles sub- 
scribes to syndicated polls, but also pub- 
lishes its own entry im electronic public 
opinion measurement, the “Monday 
Poll.” In response to a question printed 
in the newspaper, callers dial one phone 
number to give a yes response, and 
another for no. Variants of this model, 
similar in concept and validity to the 
discredited coupon polls, are used by a 
number of newspapers and television 
stations. 

26. Interview, 7 June 1983. 
27. “Skin Deep, A Study of Minorities,” supp. 
to the San Bernardino (California) Sun, 7 Sept. 
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The preceding examples give some 
sense of the diversity of media polling in 
the United States. This diversity has 
inevitably led to criticism and contro- 
versy Over news research activities. 


A BALANCE SHEET 


I hate the God-damned things. .. . They 
snoop, they over-emphasize. They sway 
votes, and they dry up campaign funds. 


-—— Boston Globe editor Tom Winship” 


Generally, I’m not a fan of newspaper pol- 
ling... . In many instances, I don’t think they 
know what they’re doing. 


—pollster Irwin Harrison” 


We’re as good as any academic poll. 
-Adam Clymer of the New York Times?! 


The trouble with most editors is that if they 
can get it cheap, they'll take it. 


—pollster Lou Harris?? 


Each new entry in journalism’s armory 
of techniques has had its boosters and 
detractors. Precision journalism is no 
exception. As polling becomes a larger 
presence in media it becomes a compel- 
ling target for appraisal in the trade press 
and at professional meetings. 

A catalog of the criticisms reveals 
eight broad and sometimes overlapping 
categories: 

1. Media polls pose a threat to the 
proper functioning of democratic soci- 
ety. They produce bandwagon—or un- 
derdog—effects, unduly influence the 
selection of candidates, and influence 


29. Quoted in Mary Thornton, “How Should 
Editors Handle Political Polls?” Bulletin of the 
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Handle Political Polls?” p. 6. 
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Campaign contributors’ support of can- 
didates. They tend to mislead both the 
public and public officials by giving the 
impression of the existence of public 
opinion when in fact there is none on a 
given subject.33 

2. The polls are with increasing fre- 
quency failing to predict election out- 
comes, thereby threatening the credibil- 
ity of all media research.* In a related but 
inconsistent complaint, many criticize 
the media for emphasizing the horse- 
race aspect of election campaigns by 
implying that polls are accurate indica- 
tors of voting intentions, and by concen- 
trating on the who’s-ahead dimension 
rather than on election issues.35 

3. Media polling, as opposed to tradi- 
tional social science research, plays up 
the trivial rather than the profound, and 
treats even serious subjects superficially. 

4. Media polls pose a conflict of 
interest in that the press is making news 
rather than covering it.3° There is also the 
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danger that editors will be swayed in 
news judgments according to the find- 
ings of their own polls, suppressing the 
findings of others. 

5. Validity of media polls is undercut 
by editors who try to do them cheaply, 
using inadequate samples and untrained 
staff. 

6. Newsroom decision makers charged 
with responsibility for handling research 
reports are guilty of making uninformed 
assessments. 

7. The intellectual justification for 
media research rests on the assumption 
that the public will be better served by 
the more valid information produced by 
social science methods. But there are 
indications that the public may attach 
no more credibility to survey-based in- 
formation than it does to information 
from traditional sources.37 

8. Many, if not most, of the media 
polls lack sufficient conceptual and 
methodological rigor. This criticism 
represents the most pervasive complaint 
apainst precision journalism, and in- 
cludes the following grievances: 


—use of sample sizes too small to 
justify inferences drawn from them; 

—the almost universal reliance on 
single questions to measure some- 
thing as elusive as attitudes, rather 
than the multiple-item scaling 
techniques used by most social 
scientists; 

—failure to follow standard survey 
practices, such as the pretesting of 
questionnaires, reliability checks 
among coders, or even the training 
of interviewers in proper tech- 
niques; 
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—presentation of data in simple fre- 
quency distributions, or in two- 
variable cross-tabulations without 
accounting for third-variable in- 
fluences, leading to unjustified 
causal inferences; and 

—failure to follow the disclosure 
guidelines calling for the publica- 
tion with each poll of methodolog- 
ical information, for example, 
exact question wording, size of 
sample and sampling-error esti- 
mate, dates of data collection, and 
sponsor of survey.*8 


These and similar complaints are the 
object of debate and concern among 
media research practitioners. The fact 
that the criticisms are coming to the sur- 
face in professional press forums sug- 
gests that self-corrective forces may be 
at work in the media industry. 


THE FUTURE OF 
MEDIA POLLING 


With precision journalism praised by 
some and condemned by others, how 
will it fare as the news media head into 
the information age? 

Quantitative social science research is 
an American export. Now media polling 
is gaining a toehold in Western Europe, 
and perhaps Asia as well. It is not likely 
to vanish from its homeland. Virtually 
every media research practitioner ques- 
tioned for this report expressed confi- 
dence that press polls are here to stay. A 
more reliable indicator may be found in 
the Rippey survey of daily newspaper 
editors: only 10 percent of them said 
polling was not a valid journalistic tech- 
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nique. With that level of acceptance, it is 
not likely that editors will abandon it. 
It seems reasonable to expect that 
two forces in contemporary journalism 
will expand rather than retard the use of 
social science techniques. One is the 
increasing exposure of college journal- 


39 Ruippey, “Use of Polls,” p. 646. 


ism students to research methods and 
statistics, creating a constituency of 
potential users. The other is the continu- 
ing tilt toward interpretive and investi- 
gative reporting. Given the added power 
that comes from statistical presentation, 
reporters and editors should continue to 
pursue the enhanced explanatory in- 
formation that comes from quantitative 
research. 
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HILE the use of polling by the 
press has grown considerably 
in recent years, its history can be traced 
as far back as 1820. The publication of 
straw polls expanded at the beginning of 
this century, and poll reporting began to 
take its present shape in 1935 with the 
syndication of the Gallup and Fortune 
polls. Since the early 1960s, media- 
sponsored polling has mushroomed.! 
Content analysis of major news media 
outlets demonstrates the growth of press 
usage of polling. Patterson writes that in 
1940 a newspaper’s quota for an entire 
presidential campaign would be 10 poll 
reports, while a similar number appeared 
in the Los Angeles Times during just the 
last week of the 1976 campaign.? An 
analysis of the New York Times content 
during the nonelection years of 1973, 
1975, and 1977 shows extensive use of 
polling data; this newspaper presented a 
total of 380 reports of polls, arate of one 
every three days.’ A large majority of the 
nation’s daily newspapers carry one of 
the syndicated polling services, such as 
Gallup or Harris; furthermore one-third 
are now conducting their own polls, 
with most of this polling initiated since 
1970.4 
Television news typically broadcasts 
a smaller number of poll stories than are 
published in newspapers. For example, 
none of the networks reported more 
than one-fourth of the Gallup poll press 
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releases about Watergate during the 
year before Nixon’s resignation.5 Yet an 
examination of the television networks 
during the years 1973-77 shows a mod- 
erate amount of poll information. NBC 
Nightly News contained 83 poll-based 
reports, and CBS Evening News carried 
40 poll-related items. Nearly half of 
these reports were positioned in the first 
10 minutes of the broadcast, indicating 
the relative importance ascribed to pol- 
ling information by the editors.§ 

The widespread practice of publishing 
or broadcasting poll reports represents 
the most visible impact of polling on the 
mass media. The findings from opinion 
surveys provide material that has become 
a staple in news coverage of public 
affairs, and a small but significant frac- 
tion of the news hole is devoted to 
stories based on poll information. 

Beyond its impact in generating news, 
polling influences the manner in which 
other events are covered, particularly 
during political campaigns. The impact 
of polls is also felt in news commentary 
and editorials in the adversarial role of 
the press vis-a-vis government, and in 
the rise of precision journalism practices. 


NEWSWORTHINESS 


To understand why information gen- 
erated by polls has news value it is 
instructive to assess journalists’ general 
definitions of newsworthiness. The ques- 
tion of what is news has confronted 
scholars and practitioners for many 
years. Walter Lippmann provided an 
early interpretation by pointing to those 
events that take a definable shape and 
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touch some aspect of public authority.’ 
He distinguished news from truth, the 
former being a stylized report of a hap- 
pening. News is a report of information, 
generally taking the form of an overt act 
or an event, that has been selected by 
journalists as being worthy of public 
attention. Daniel Boorstin writes of the 
compelling nature of pseudo-events that 
are staged to attract news coverage.® 

A recent national survey posed the 
question of what is news to editors and 
reporters.’ The most frequent responses 
defined news as information that is 
interesting or consequential to the audi- 
ence. Information of consequence is 
that which affects people’s lives, while it 
is the unusual, unexpected, or the in- 
triguing information that journalists be- 
lieve will attract and hold the audience’s 
interest. 

A third factor beyond interest and 
consequence is timeliness. News refers 
to breaking events, current trends, or 
new angles on previous developments. 
Old information is dismissed as history, 
and speculative projections into the 
future are regarded as conjectural, 
neither of which is the business of objec- 
tive journalists. Proximity is another 
factor determining newsworthiness, with 
locally oriented information given more 
emphasis. Many journalists claim that 
proximity is actually more a state of 
mind than a geographical evaluation, 
indicating that news is information that 
the audience is likely to feel close to 
psychologically rather than an event 
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that occurs close to home. Prominence of 
the newsmakers is the final major crite- 
rion; individuals in leadership positions 
or well-known personalities tend to be 
given coverage over less famous persons. 

Other empirical investigations sug- 
gest that the nature of the news organi- 
zation itself can affect news decisions. 
For example, the investment of resour- 
ces in the form of reporter assignment or 
purchase of information increases the 
likelihood that the material gathered 
will be disseminated. Exclusivity of the 
information also tends to increase the 
chance that the material will be used by 
the news media.!° 

It is generally agreed that there are no 
concrete guidelines for news decisions, 
only conventions. It is perhaps in 
response to this ambiguity that journal- 
ists typically look to their peers for guid- 
ance and validation of their judgments. !! 
There is a tendency for journalists to 
adhere to the professional norms that 
have been established over the years and 
specifically to follow the lead set by oth- 
ers at a given time. The priorities of the 
prestige press, such as the New York 
Times and the network television news 
organizations, serve as informal guides 
to topical newsworthiness. 

One category of news that has tradi- 
tionally been accorded high visibility is 
political affairs, including national and 
local government actions, international 
relations, social and economic issues, 
activities of politicians, and campaign- 
related events. The press focuses cover- 
age on the visible manifestations of pol- 
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itical developments that can be readily 
reported. 


Polls as news 


Polls fit well into thıs conceptualiza- 
tion of news. Such information is gener- 
ally concrete, objective, and a product 
of a well-defined and organized system 
of record. Opinion surveys usually deal 
with politically relevant subjects such as 
candıdate evaluations or feelings about 
public issues, and are therefore consis- 
tent with the high news value accorded 
political subjects. Polls provide explicit 
representations of public opinion, espe- 
cially during the vast stretches of time 
between elections. 

There are several specific reasons that 
poll data constitute newsworthy mate- 
rial for the press. Polls produce infor- 
mation of consequence because they 
probe public opinion on topics that 
affect people’s lives. Poll findings are 
interesting to much of the public, espe- 
cially those who are curious about the 
opinions of others or who want to com- 
pare their views with those of the general 
population. To the extent that the find- 
ings are unexpected, the newsworthi- 
ness is further heightened. As columnist 
Nicholas Von Hoffman has observed, 
polls help solve the problem of making 
politics interesting for the audience dur- 
ing nonelection years.!? 

On the criterion of timeliness, polls 
have the disadvantage of requiring a lag 
of days or weeks between the design and 
the final reporting, but this is outweighed 
by two temporal strengths. Assuming 
public opinion is stable over the short 
run, poll data have a certain timeless 
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quality and can therefore be dissemi- 
nated on slack news days. 

Second, since polls often measure 
public reaction to recent events, reports 
of survey findings can be used to main- 
tain audience involvement in faded 
breaking news or to provide new angles 
for follow-up stories. 

Polls also gain news value because 
elite media emphasize poll-based sto- 
ries. Since journalists continually look 
to leaders in the profession for norma- 
tive guidelines and validation of their 
news judgments, there is news value in 
polling. The use of commissioned or in- 
house polling by a rival medium may 
stimulate more frequent poll taking by 
competitors to maintain parity or to 
provide a prestige symbol. 

Specially conducted polls represent a 
considerable expenditure of resources 
for a news organization. The results of 
such polls are therefore likely to be util- 
ized by editors regardless of the intrinsic 
news value of the information. This is 
particularly the case when the media 
outlet has exclusive rights to the mate- 
rial. Columnist Jack Germond has ob- 
served that “once a newspaper or broad- 
cast station has a polling capacity, it 
feels obliged to use it, often to duplicate 
the work of others or to do research that 
isn’t worth doing.”!3 Bill Kovach, Wash- 
ington editor of the New York Times, 
notes that poll results may be over- 
played because of the costly investment 
in data collection.!4 

Cantril points out that since the 
major purpose of the media is generat- 
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ing advertising revenue, use of expen- 
sive polls is often a means of audience 
building rather than an end in itself. 
This idea is underscored by the wide- 
spread belief among newspaper editors 
that poll stories are well read.!5 Finally, 
poll results lend themselves to graphic 
representation and therefore provide the 
editor with a visual element to accom- 
pany a story that might otherwise be 
only verbal.!6 


IMPACT ON 
NEWS COVERAGE 

Not only are poll findings newsworthy 
in themselves, but the information pro- 
vided by pollsters has diverse implica- 
tions for the way the news is reported 
and edited. Bill Kovach recails that 
journalists formerly treated polls in a 
casual and unsophisticated manner. In 
recent years, however, polling has be- 
come a predominant journalistic re- 
source: 


the polling tool has been so completely fac- 
tored into our decision making process, 
especially in political reporting, that I have 
difficulty remembering how we worked before 
we had this tool. How did we report the 
issues?!? 


Kovach believes that polling enables 
journalists to test their tentative notions 
about public opinion more precisely and 
helps editors to decide how and where to 
allocate reportorial resources. Accord- 
ing to Kovach, the in-house polling 
operation of the New York Times pro- 
vides reporters with a continuously up- 
dated reservoir of information about 
voters. After immediate stories are gen- 
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erated, the data are used to develop fea- 
ture analyses and internal memos to give 
reporters a better understanding of the 
events they are covering. 


Time perspective 


Since polling usually requires several 
days for design, interviewing, and anal- 
ysis, poll-based stories are not as timely 
as breaking news. This constraint forces 
journalists to take a longer perspective 
in discussing poll results than is nor- 
mally taken with each day’s events.!8 

Another way that polls influence the 
time perspective of reporting is through 
the elongation of presidental competi- 
tion into a near-perpetual campaign. 
Polling firms interested in providing 
services to news organizations must look 
in the future in order to survive the non- 
election years. The polls during this 
period generally take the form of trial 
heats, primary tests of prospective can- 
didates in each party, and popularity 
ratings of incumbents. Irving Crespi of 
the Gallup Poll argues that the availabil- 
ity of candidate-preference data during 
the interim between elections has en- 
couraged journalists to look forward to 
future campaigns rather than concen- 
trating on current political activities. 
This contributes to the accelerating 
transformation of presidential politics 
into a continuous process across the 
four-year cycle.!9 


Allocation of news coverage 


One implication of polling for jour- 
nalistic practices concerns the decisions 
about how much news play various pol- 
itical candidates or issues should re- 
celve. The allocation of coverage de- 
voted to prospective contenders during 
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the precampaign period seems to be 
influenced more by their standing in 
popularity polls and trial-heat compan- 
sons than by their standing in party 
councils. For example, the several 
Democratic or Republican presidential 
prospects with broadest public support 
as reflected by poll data are typically 
featured in a greater number of news 
stories prior to the election season. 
Conversely, potential candidates with 
low poll standings tend to be ignored by 
journalists, at least until their ratings in 
the polls begin to rise.?° 

Once the presidential primary season 
begins, success in elections held in early 
primary states becomes the critical pre- 
dictor of subsequent coverage. Even so, 
the polls can shape the interpretation of 
primary elections by creating outcome 
expectations that partially define suc- 
cess. If preelection polls indicate that a 
candidate is expected to receive a low 
proportion of the vote, an actual total 
exceeding that level may be interpreted 
by the press as a psychological victory 
that confers status on the nominal loser 
and subsequently generates increased 
media attention. 


Horse-race campaign focus 


One of the most significant conse- 
quences of preelection polling is the 
reportorial emphasis placed on the con- 
test-oriented aspects of political cam- 
paigns. Instead of covering the candi- 
dates’ qualifications, philosophies, or 
issue positions, polls have encouraged 
journalists to treat campaigns as horse 
races, with a focus on the candidates’ 
popularity, momentum, and size of lead. 
Increasingly reporters narrowly stress 
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day-by-day competition in evolving con- 
tests rather than forecasting the even- 
tual winner. On the other hand, the 
horse-race focus probably reduces any 
tendency for journalists to settle on a 
consensus winner early in the campaign, 
which might turn the campaign into a 
self-fulfilling prophesy.?! 

Clearly the contemporary reportorial 
approach stresses the contest over sub- 
stance, and positioning in the horse race 
is a prime ingredient in the game story 
angle. This frame of reference for cam- 
paign coverage would likely be less pre- 
valent without the credible and objec- 
tive markers of each contender’s pro- 
gress provided by frequent poll 
soundings. 


Election day coverage 


A recently developed supplement to 
preelection polis is the exit polling of 
voters as they leave the voting station on 
election day. In the 1980 presidential 
campaign these were conducted by CBS 
(Columbia Broadcasting System) News 
with the Associated Press and ABC 
(American Broadcasting Company) 
News. The survey responses were called 
in continuously to provide material for 
early broadcasts and first editions of 
newspapers, permitting reporters to 
describe voting patterns before votes 
were actually tabulated. 

The exit poll technique has dramati- 
cally changed election day coverage by 
making reports available earlier and by 
providing more precise and objective 
measures of the correlates and reasons 
for electoral behavior. Thus polling is 
becoming a key weapon in the frantic 
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effort to accelerate and elaborate elec- 
tion coverage, especially as the three tel- 
evision networks compete for ratings 
and prestige each election day.” 


IMPACT ON COMMENTARY 
AND EDITORIALIZING 


In analyzing the implications of major 
events publicized in the news, news 
commentators frequently rely on shifts 
in polled opinions over time. For exam- 
ple, when a president’s poll rating leaps 
after a foreign trip, an international cri- 
sis, or a major televised address to the 
nation, newspaper columnists may inter- 
pret this change as an indicator of the 
impact of such actions on public opin- 
ion. Changes in public support for 
handgun regulation after an assassina- 
tion attempt or for nuclear power after a 
power plant accident are other illustra- 
tions of the press using poll data to eval- 
uate the social or political consequences 
of important events. 

More gradual trends in measured 
opinions may serve as an impetus for 
analytical examination of fundamental 
but unspectacular alterations in society, 
such as shifting ideologies or sociopolit- 
ical values. Similarly, long-range fluctu- 
ations in public evaluations of govern- 
ment institutions or leaders may be 
perceptible only as patterns of poll find- 
ings accumulating over months or years 
from surveys that repeat the identical 
questions. 

Assessment of a candidate’s strength 
among various demographic segments 
of the electorate is based largely on poll 
findings. These breakdowns of public 
opinion enable the commentator to 
create a more detailed and precise exam- 
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ination of voter preferences. Without 
such survey-based inputs, political ana- 
lysts would either have to rely on spe- 
culative, informal observations of voter 
sentiment or change their focus of atten- 
tion to other aspects of the campaign. 

Most newspapers present editorial 
endorsements of candidates at both the 
national and local levels during political 
campaigns. Since these recommenda- 
tions are typically offered late in the 
campaign, the editors are often aware of 
poll findings regarding the popular sup- 
port for each candidate. Of course most 
endorsement decisions are based on the 
editors’ judgment of the substantive 
merits of candidate qualifications and 
issue positions. 

It is possible, however, that the per- 
ceived popularity of the candidate might 
influence the endorsement decision to a 
limited extent. First, the candidate pre- 
ferred by a majority of voters may be 
seen as demonstrating worthiness, based 
on the assumption that favorable public 
reaction is an indicator of merit. Second, 
editors may endeavor to maintain audi- 
ence allegiance by reflecting, rather than 
bucking, community sentiment. Finally, 
editors may be reluctant to endorse a 
candidate who has little chance of win- 
ning, according to the polls. 

There is no known empirical evidence 
that polls actually influence editorial 
endorsements, and most journalists 
would regard such a practice as an abro- 
gation of the press’s role as a leader of 
public cpinion. Nevertheless research 
shows & fairly close correspondence 
between popular support and endorse- 
ments in a variety of settings.23 For 
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example, a pair of studies shows that 
more than two-thirds of the winners of 
state and local elections were endorsed 
by local newspapers.”4 This association 
may be at least partially explained by 
the editors’ following the polled prefer- 
ences of voters. 


ADVERSARY ROLE 
OF THE PRESS 


Throughout much of the history of 
American politics, the news media and 
government officials have been charac- 
terized by an adversary relationship, 
with practitioners of the fourth estate 
taking a critical stance in assessing the 
performance of political leaders and 
institutions. Specifically the press re- 
gards itself as a voice representing the 
public interest in governmental affairs. 
Polls can be an important resource in 
carrying out this self-designated role. 

According to political scientist Eve- 
rett Ladd, polls provide the press with a 
credible means of articulating what the 
public really wants from government. 
The systematic sampling of popular 
opinion serves as a tool for challenging 
the legitimacy of claims of political 
bodies. Thus, “polls are very useful to 
the press in its adversary relationship 
with leaders of the old representative 
institutions.” 25 

Gollin also argues that polls can be a 
powerful tool for journalists to utilize 
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against powerful political brokers, offi- 
cials, and image makers: 


Polls enable the press actively and indepen- 
dently to define or divine public opinion, as a 
counterweight to polls taken by others for 
their own purposes. . . . press polls can also 
test the claims of public support made by 
spokesmen for diverse interests. 


Political scientists David Paletz and 
Robert Entman discuss how the declin- 
ing poll ratings of President Carter in 
1978 and 1979 contributed to a pack- 
journalism focus on his shortcomings as 
president. It was the drop in public sup- 
port, as indexed by opinion surveys, 
that both directed journalists’ attention 
to the issue of Carter’s governing ability 
and legitimized analyses of his leader- 
ship deficiencies. According to Paletz 
and Entman, 


stories about the president’s inadequacies 
(real and imagined), punctuated by regular, 
well-publicized surveys charting his falling in 
public approval (but not explaining why 
people lacked confidence in him) appeared 
frequently. Each defeat in Congress, each 
defensive speech was linked to the theme of 
incompetence and waning popularity.2? 


PRECISION JOURNALISM 


Polling introduces a quantitative re- 
search element, often referred to as pre- 
cision journalism, into the predominantly 
qualitative world of traditional journal- 
ism. Studies of newspeople indicate an 
increasing acceptance and reliance on 
poll research, although the favorable 
reception is by no means universal. 

A recent investigation of almost 500 
newsroom personnel across the country 


26. Albert Gollin, “Exploring the Liaison 
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discovered that more than three-fifths 
regularly read reports of public opinion 
polls, such as the Gallup and Harris 
polls, published in newspapers and 
magazines.?8 Fully 72 percent of the edi- 
tors in the sample read the polls on a 
regular basis, compared with 56 percent 
of the reporters and other staffers. This 
exposure rate is somewhat higher than 
for professional publications such as 
Editor and Publisher or Columbia 
Journalism Review, and far higher than 
for academic or industry research reports 
and readership studies. Thus polls ap- 
pear to be an important source of 
information and insight that journalists 
can draw upon in their everyday writing 
and editing. 

One implication of polling for preci- 
sion journalism practices is a by-pro- 
duct of the numerical nature of poll 
information. The need to describe the 
research results efficiently and compre- 
hensibly has fostered more widespread 
use of visual representations in the form 
of charts and tables. These graphic 
depictions constitute a departure from 
the prevailing verbal form that charac- 
terizes hard news. 


CRITICAL ISSUES 


The manner of journalistic reportage 
and interpretation of poll information 
raises a number of significant issues that 
must be resolved by professionals in the 
press and polling business. One issue 
involves the role of the press in creating 
news by conducting and disseminating 
public opinion polls. The pseudo-event 
quality of polls is objectionable to col- 
umnist Nicholas Von Hoffman. He cri- 


28 Charles K. Atkin, Judee K. Burgoon, and 
Michael Burgoon, “Journalists’ Reactions to 
Readership Research,” Journalism Quarterly (in 
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ticizes news organizations that headline 
the results of in-house or commissioned 
polls, accusing them of “making their 
own news and flacking it as though it 
were an event they were reporting on 
over which they had no control, like an 
earthquake or traffic accident.”9 

Pollster Burns Roper notes that the 
conventional approach to news cover- 
age is reporting what others have said 
and done. He argues that this function 
has changed as the news media have 
become involved in the polling business, 
claiming that “they are now in a position 
of making news, not merely reporting it, 
and I think this presents them with some 
problems.” 

Many critics worry that the published 
polls can be deceptive when the au- 
dience is not familiar with the methodo- 
logical techniques used to collect and 
analyze the data. Researchers and poll- 
sters realize that poll findings vary 
according to the subtle differences in 
question wording, interview method, 
and type of population sampled. 

According to Miller and Hurd, the 
in-house polls sponsored by the news- 
papers had much closer conformity to 
standards for poll publication set by the 
American Association for Public Opin- 
ion Research than do syndicated polls 
or wire-service polls. In particular the 
reports of Louis Harris polls often omit- 
ted methodological details because such 
material was attached as an appendix 
rather than included in the text of the 
releases. Thus newspaper editors who 
do not see those details as worthy of 
limited news space often cut the infor- 
mation from published news items.?! 


29 Von Hoffman, “Public Opinion Polls ” 

30. Burns Roper, “The Impact of Journalism 
on Polling,” in Polling on the Issues, ed, Cantril. 

31 Mark M. Miller and Robert Hurd, “Con- 
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In a content analysis measuring tele- 
vision network news stories of poll find- 
ings in nonelection years, sample size 
was mentioned just 26 percent of the 
time, while 30 percent of the stories 
reported interview dates. The sampling 
error and interview question wording 
were almost never provided. Clearly the 
time constraints inherent in broadcast 
media produce an even more limited 
opportunity to report technical details.?? 

There are other shortcomings of poll 
reports that journalists tend to ignore. 
Since polls conducted for the press must 
be simplified for comprehension by the 
general public, poll takers typically 
measure opinions crudely and analyze 
the data superficially. For example, 
measurement often involves yes/no, 
approve/disapprove, or agree/ disagree 
dichotomies rather than finely calibrated 
scales that would more precisely reflect 
shades of opinion. 

The final set of problems relates to 
the interpretation of poll results. Jour- 
nalists typically lack understanding of 
the limitations of polling, particularly 
the problem of uninformed opinions. 
On issues that are not central to the 
public, the act of questioning respon- 
dents may create “instant opinions” 
rather than measure knowledgeable 


Reporting of Public Opinion Polis,” Public Opin- 
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viewpoints.33 Journalists tend to be in- 
sufficiently cautious in interpreting poll 
data on nonsalient public issues. 


CONCLUSION 


The news media of the 1980s rely 
extensively on public opinion polling. 
Content analyses clearly demonstrate 
the widespread use of poll information 
as a newsworthy staple, especially dur- 
ing election campaigns. Polls appear to 
produce a variety of important effects 
on journalistic practices, including pol- 
itical reporting and commentary, news- 
allocation decision making, editorializ- 
ing, and quantifying news coverage. 

It should be noted that the exact 
dimensions of the impact of polling on 
the press have not been documented by 
scholars; much of the material on this 
subject is based on informal observation 
and experiences rather than systematic 
investigation. Nevertheless there are 
strong indications that polling has had 
significant and far-reaching consequen- 
ces in recent years. As survey techniques 
become more refined and expedited, 
and as news people increasingly embrace 
the precision journalism approach, the 
role of public opinion polls is likely to 
expand in the next decade. 


33 Irving Crespi, “The Case of Presidential 
Popularity,” tn Polling on the Issues, ed. Cantril. 
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The Impact of Polls on 
Public Opinion 


By KURT LANG and GLADYS ENGEL LANG 


ABSTRACT: There are three ways in which polls can influence the public 
opinion they purport merely to measure. Just being interviewed tends to 
arouse interest and to encourage some respondents to inform themselves 
and to clarify their views on the subject. It may even increase electoral 
participation. Second, there is little evidence that knowledge of where the 
majority stands has anything like the much feared bandwagon effect. 
Although many people are aware of poll findings, they react to these in 
more diverse ways, including tactical voting, than the bandwagon hypothe- 
sis implies. These reactions may in turn produce a third effect. Feeling that 
there is little support for one’s viewpoint can discourage and even intimi- 
date the advocates of a minority viewpoint, keeping that issue from being 
raised. Here polls can either act as a corrective or put a damper on 
discussion, making the minority view appear even less popular than it 
actually is. 
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O public opinion polls, by meas- 
uring opinion, affect the opinion 
they measure? The question of whether, 
and how much, an instrument influen- 
ces what it is designed to measure is 
analytically distinct from the question 
of its accuracy: any reading, accurate or 
not, of the public mind will enter into 
the process through which people form 
opinions about public matters. 

Intriguing as it may be to the theorist, 
the question of whether polling affects 
public opinion is of more than academic 
interest. For one thing, the use of polls 
and polling consultants to manipulate 
public opinion has become standard 
practice in every kind of campaign. 
Occasionally it is the candidates them- 
selves who inject poll findings into the 
political debate, as in the British election 
of June 1983, when the standing of the 
Social Democratic Party/ Liberal alli- 
ance versus Labour became a matter for 
public dispute. Those shown trailing 
often worry out loud about the effect 
on their potential supporters: will this 
engender defeatist attitudes and turn the 
threatened defeat into reality? Techno- 
logical developments now make it pos- 
sible to assess instantaneously the public 
response to just about any political 
development, and to disseminate this 
information quickly via the mass media. 
With polls proliferating and assuming 
an increasingly prominent place in the 
news, with the release of major poll 
results becoming big news events, these 
rapidly collected and analyzed statistics 
are replacing editorials as the voice of 
public opinion. 

No one can yet say for certain just 
how this stepped-up feedback on where 
the public stands on every issue influen- 
ces how the public stands, but whatever 
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the effects on what is called public opin- 
ion, these will surely be magnified by the 
growing intensity of polling in nearly all 
the Western democracies. In fact the 
presumed effects have themselves be- 
come issues in political campaigns. 

In this article we will consider, in 
turn, some of the evidence on three spe- 
cific matters. (1) the direct effect of pol- 
ling on polled opinicn, that is, the effect 
of being interviewed on the opinions of 
those chosen to represent the opinions 
of the many; (2) the direct effect of pub- 
lished poll findings on the mass public; 
and (3) the indirect and cumulative 
effects of poll findings in conveying a 
climate of opinion. 


EFFECT OF POLLS ON 
RESPONDENTS’ OPINIONS 


To poll every member of the mass 
public is prohibitively expensive. Those 
selected through the sampling process 
thus function as surrogates for those not 
polled, and their polled opinion pre- 
sumably reflects the views of these oth- 
ers. A basic question, therefore, is 
whether the interviewer who contacts a 
stranger elicits a true statement of the 
latter’s opinions and beliefs or whether 
polling opinion in any way affects the 
opinion expressed. 

There are at least two sources of pos- 
sible distortion, each altogether distinct 
from the other. One relates to the varia- 
bility in the response obtained by using 
different interviewers—for example, 
whether a black is interviewed by another 
black or by a white—or different contact 
situations—for example, face-to-face 
versus telephone interviews. Pollsters 
have long been aware of the potential for 
distortion inherent in the characteristics 
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of the interviewer or the interview situa- 
tion. 

They have been less concerned with 
effects inhering in the interview as a 
method, that is, the simple and unmedi- 
ated influence that the mere fact of being 
questioned in a poll can have on the 
respondent. The effect may be small and 
hard to detect but, given the dearth of 
external criteria against which to vali- 
date what interviewees profess to be 
their state of mind, it is perhaps more 
serious than some sources of bias that 
have long been the object of concern. 

There 1s something elusive about the 
meaning of the opinions elicited in a 
poll. One can always—at least in theory 
—check self-reports about income, job 
history, television viewing, and other 
behavior on which people are frequently 
polled, but when a survey elicits what a 
person intends, we are on more shaky 
ground. 

Take a question frequently asked: 
“How would you vote if the election 
were held today?” To the extent that 
expressed intentions do indeed predict 
behavior, as they often do, one can 
sidestep the validity issue. But what 
about those instances where the vote 
diverges from the stated intention? Was 
the intention merely misstated by a 
respondent who had hardly thought 
about the election but offered an opin- 
ion to satisfy the interviewer? Or was 
there an actual change in intention? 
Those who conduct and analyze election 
panel studies like to believe the discrep- 
ancy indicates a change of mind; yet 
they have no way of validating the origi- 
nal intention apart from the interview. 

One cannot naively assume that an 
opinion expressed to an interviewer al- 
ready exists in the respondent’s head, 
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fully formulated in terms of the poll 
question. During a presidential cam- 
paign, such a fit between question and 
answer is more likely. Still the question 
about how the respondent will vote, 
whatever he or she may think at the 
time, is a question that does not have to 
be faced until election day, when it then 
ceases to be hypothetical. But the matter 
of vote intention is, for most people, less 
remote in time and in cognitive space 
than most topics polls habitually ask 
about. No matter how carefully ques- 
tions are framed, they rarely do full jus- 
tice to the diversity of thought among 
the public but catch only fleeting reac- 
tions. Even an open-ended question that 
invites a free expression of views—“In 
your opinion, are things getting better 
or worse?”—has some impact: at the 
minimum, simply being questioned foc- 
uses attention on the subject at hand. 
We have some rough estimates about 
the proportion of surrogates who, lack- 
ing elementary knowledge of a subject, 
readily state their opinions without prior 
thought and with no awareness of their 
role as stand-ins for the many others 
who make up the public. The respond- 
ents in each of two surveys—one in 
1978, the other in 1979—were asked 
whether they favored or were opposed 
to the passage of a highly obscure piece 
of legislation. Virtually none of those 
questioned could have had even the 
vaguest knowledge about either the Agri- 
cultural Trade Act (1978) or the Money 
Control Bul (1979). Yet when the ques- 
tion was put in its usual standard form— 
placing into the “don’t know” category 
only those who spontaneously acknowl- 
edged ignorance—31 percent in 1978 
and 26 percent in 1979 expressed an 
opinion. A revised version of the ques- 
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tion explicitly offered the alternative of 
having no opinion; here the proportion 
who took a position pro or con was only 
10 and 7 percent, respectively. ! 

Although many of the opinions spon- 
taneously given may be dismissed as 
meaningless, the pattern of responses, 
including comments volunteered, sug- 
gests otherwise. People did read a mean- 
ing, correct or not, into the names of the 
acts and responded accordingly. No 
doubt they respond similarly when quer- 
ied about SALT II, nuclear energy, or 
many other major policy issues that 
most people will have read or heard 
about yet only a minority will have stu- 
died and understood in their complex- 
ity. Part of the problem resides in a press 
that reports these percentages of appro- 
val or disapproval as if they tallied the 
vote of the public on a particular plan 
for the deployment of missiles or the 
safety of nuclear plants. 

Asking someone to take a position on 
a matter acknowledged to be of some 
importance but on which the respon- 
dent is poorly informed or to which he or 
she may not have given much thought 
has other implications. At the least it 
drives home the gap between the pre- 
sumed importance of the topic and one’s 
lack of knowledge about it. Respon- 
dents who feel compelled to voice an 
opinion may also, upon further reflec- 
tion, come to recognize the inconsis- 
tency between the mood reflected in 
their opinion stand and their inadequate 


| Howard Schuman and Stanley Presser, 
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knowledge of the facts needed to sup- 
port their forced stand. The result is a 
psychological state that Festinger calls 
dissonance.2 According to his theory, 
the condition is a cause of discomfort 
that a subject is motivated to reduce. 
One can do this by clarifying one’s 
thinking and by finding reasons for 
one’s answers. In this respect being 
polled can be a catalyst for the develop- 
ment of a more informed opinion. 

This catalytic effect has indeed been 
empirically demonstrated by University 
of Minnesota graduate students? who 
conducted a survey of nuclear issues in 
several residence halls on their campus. 
In one, but only one, of these halls had 
survey respondents been previously 
polled on the subject. Those who had 
given their opinions in the earlier survey 
were found to have acquired more in- 
formation about the subject and to have 
discussed it more frequently than those 
in the other halls. The prior polling also 
had something of a snowball effect, 
insofar as these differences extended to 
other residents in the hall that had pre- 
viously been surveyed. 

The same catalytic effect seems to 
occur with regard to voter turnout, a 
behavioral measure whose political rel- 
evance is evident. Several studies of reg- 
istered voters in quite different com- 
munities and quite different political 
contexts agree that the surrogates in 


2. Leon Festinger, A Theory of Dissonance 
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preelection polls are more likely to vote 
than those not contacted.4 This kind of 
polling effect should be greatest in pri- 
maries and/or local elections where the 
turnout is notoriously low and candi- 
dates often unknown; in a national elec- 
tion, where eligible voters are exposed 
to other and potentially stronger influ- 
ences—direct mailing, broadcast ap- 
peals, personal reminders—the effect on 
turnout may in fact be minimal. 

From an analytic perspective these 
effects, however weak, are nevertheless 
worthy of our attention. They suggest 
that one of the fundamental axioms of 
modern physics may also be valid for 
social science: the limits of precise mea- 
surement are reached when the instru- 
ment used for measurement is as large or 
as powerful as the phenomenon being 
measured. A poll wherein a stranger 
asks the normally inarticulate to take a 
stand on subjects about which they 
neither know nor care much can be a 
more powerful instrument than many 
are prepared to believe. Yet that even 
weak effects may gradually accumulate 
is at least tacitly recognized in the stand- 
ard practice of rotating the membership 
of a panel after several interviews. Poll- 
sters themselves would seriously ques- 
tion the representativeness of findings 
based on repeated interviews with a 
sample whose membership was not ro- 
tated. But what about the first interview? 

More frequent polling, more polling 
organizations, larger samples, instant 
polis on the issues of the day, and even 
the growing opportunities for self-selec- 


4 See Robert E. Kraut and John B McCon- 
ahay, “How Being Interviewed Affects Voting,” 
Public Opinion Quarterly, 37:398-406 (Fall 1973); 
Richard F. Yalch, “Pre-election Interview Effects 
on Voter Turnout,” Public Opinion Quarterly, 
40.331-36 (Fall 1976) 
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tion into electronic polls mean that 
more and more people will be exposed 
to these effects. While shifts in individ- 
ual opinion may be minuscule and one 
can applaud any gain in information, 
the aggregate affect remains a matter for 
concern. 


DIRECT POLL EFFECTS 


Does knowledge about the division 
of public opinion directly affect people’s 
opinion? Do published and broadcast 
statistics exude an authority that is diffi- 
cult to ignore? In addressing these ques- 
tions we first take cognizance of a 
paradox. Most people, when asked 
directly, are convinced that polls have 
such effects but emphatically deny any 
influence on themselves. In other words, 
polls are assumed to affect the opinions 
of others but not one’s own. Quite under- 
standably, political candidates and party 


~workers are even more likely to ascribe 


power to polls. They are, after all, 
expected to heed public opinion and 
have much to lose if they ignore it. 

The bold figures from a poll, though 
all too often tapping little beyond fleeting 
thoughts, present a deceptively precise 
picture of what the public thinks. That 
people do submit to group opinion, 
especially when confronted with unan- 
imous majorities, was experimentally 
demonstrated long ago by Solomon 
Asch,° and in many other experiments 
since. The most striking—and disturb- 
ing—finding was the number of subjects 
who, when up against group opinion, 
were prepared to voice judgments that 
belied their own observations. Nor does 


5. Solomon Asch, Social Psychology (Engle- 
wood Cliffs, NJ. Prentice-Hall, 1952), chap 16. 
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it take a scientific experiment to docu- 
ment this type of conformity. At politi- 
cal party conventions one can observe 
the scramble of delegates to get on the 
bandwagon once a clear winner emerges. 

Loosely analogous is a mass pheno- 
menon: the postelection bandwagon 
effect among the public at large. Post- 
election surveys always turn up some 
respondents, many of them nonvoters 
who are not even registered, who falsely 
claim to have voted for the winner. 
These little lies reflect the mild euphoria 
that sets in as a heated campaign ends 
and partisan hatchets are temporarily 
buried. The same euphoria helps explain 
why a newly elected president, no matter 
how close his victory, is usually at the 
height of his popularity just as he begins 
his term of office—and before there is 
any record to criticize! 

There are grounds for believing that 
the dissemination of poll findings may 
have a similar effect, but the evidence is 
somewhat ambiguous. Thus, a quasi 
experiment by the Roper Organization 
found little support for a bandwagon 
effect. In a survey during the Carter- 
Reagan campaign, the sample was split 
in half. Everyone was asked the same 
standard question: “Are you a Carter 
supporter or Carter critic?” But, for one 
half the respondents the standard ques- 
tion was prefaced with the following 
statement: “As you know, all the polls 
have been showing support for Presi- 
dent Carter going down. We’d like to get 
your opinion about him.” The differ- 
ence in response to the two versions was 
in the expected direction, yet so small— 
one percentage point—as to be statisti- 
cally meaningless.® 


6. Albert H. Cantril, ed , Polling on the Issues 
(Cabin John, MD. Seven Locks Press, 1980); 
p. 53 
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We can interpret this finding in the 
light of the conventional wisdom about 
mass communication effects. Rarely will 
a single message cause people with firm 
convictions or clear ideas about the sub- 
ject to abandon their views. Inasmuch as 
a president is very much in the public 
eye, continually receiving attention from 
the press, we assume that many, and 
probably most, of those questioned by 
Roper not only had reasonably well- 
defined attitudes towards Carter but 
some idea of how he stood with the 
public. 

If most people were already aware of 
Carter’s faltering fortunes they could 
scarcely be expected to change their 
opinions of the president on being told 
how he stood in the polls. Therefore the 
small difference between the two ques- 
tions—one with polling information and 
one without—is not a conclusive test of 
the influence of poll findings on public 
opinion, Tests have to be conducted on 
issues for which people know little about 
the general mood. Yet most of what we 
know about bandwagon effects comes 
from research on topics about which the 
public is most likely to be in the know— 
presidential popularity and standings in 
presidential elections. 

The magnitude of poll effects varies, 
“irst, with the object at hand, whether 
the issue is old or new, whether it evokes 
concern, and whether information about 
it is widely available. Susceptibility to 
bandwagon effects is apt to be greater 
when an issue is just emerging, when it 
does not touch on firmly held and long- 
standing beliefs, and when the knowl- 
edge on which to base rational judgment 
is not generally available. 

Second, one expects parallel differ- 
ences in the susceptibility of individuals 
to majority opinion. There are always 
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some for whom even presumably old 
issues are new. If there is movement 
toward the majority opinion indicated 
by the polls, it would be greatest within 
the no-opinion group, next among those 
with only weak preferences, and least 
among strong partisans. Nor, we would 
argue, does the impetus from a poll uni- 
formly favor the majority. A poll find- 
ing that acts as a positive reference point 
for one group can be a negative reference 
point for others, spurring efforts to over- 
take a front runner or fostering sympathy 
with an underdog. There are times when 
bandwagon effects are more than offset 
by a movement in the opposite direc- 
tion.” A net effect, such as the minuscule 
difference in the Roper study, is only a 
summary figure; it is equally indicative 
of no movement or roughly equal 
movement in opposite directions. To the 
extent that it fails to record such move- 
ment, its utility as a measure of poll 
effects is diminished. 

Timing, the third element, is clearly 
related both to the object of public 
opinion and to the character of the indi- 
viduals who hold these opinions. Early 
polls have potentially greater impact 
because people are less familiar with the 
issue or candidate; opinions have not yet 
firmed. The time element, then, explains 
why broadcasting early returns on elec- 
tion day before all polls are closed has 
little impact on decisions of those who 
have yet to vote. In 1964 the projection 


7 Two experimental studies with signficantly 
different designs both demonstrated this under- 
dog effect: Stephen J Ceci and Edward L Cain, 
“Jumping on the Bandwagon with the Underdog: 
The Impact of Polling on Polling Behavior,” Pub- 
lie Opinion Quarterly, 46.228-42 (Summer 1982); 
and Robert Navazio, “An Experimental Approach 
to Bandwagon Research,” Public Opinion Quar- 
terly, 41:217-25 (Summer 1977). 
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by the networks, with polls in California 
still open for nearly another four hours, 
of certain victory for Lyndon Johnson 
caused no discernible number of vote 
switches and dissuaded only a tiny 
number of those registered and eligible 
to vote from voting, a finding replicated 
several times since.’ In 1980, however, 
when President Carter, on television, 
conceded defeat with the election in the 
West and Hawaii not yet over, the media 
reported massive defections from the 
waiting lines by disgusted would-have- 
been voters. These reports have still to 
be substantiated. 

What obviously limits the effect of 
last-minute preelection polls and early 
projections is this: whatever bandwagon 
or underdog psychology may be at work 
in electoral decisions will have worked 
its influence on voters long before elec- 
tion day. Particularly in 1964, when the 
polls, from the beginning of the cam- 
paign, were near unanimous in project- 
ing a sure Johnson victory, the only 
unresolved question was the actual 
margin. A Johnson win was so taken for 
granted that several candidates, fearing 
supporters might be dissuaded from vot- 
ing after hearing early returns, strove to 
counter any such tendency. Thus Barry 
Goldwater, Johnson’s opponent, urged 
his followers to vote early, while some 
Democrats, counting on Johnson’s long 
coattails to carry them into office, 


8 Kurt Lang and-Gladys Engel Lang, Voting 
and Nonvoting: Implications of Broadcasting Re- 
turns before Polls are Closed (Waltham, MA: 
Blaisdell, 1968), Harold Mendelsohn, “Election- 
Day Broadcasts and Terminal Voting Decisions,” 
Public Opinion Quarterly, 20:212-25 (Summer 
1966); and Sam Tuchman and Thomas E Coffin, 
“The Influence of Election Night Broadcasts in a 
Close Election,” Public Opinion Quarterly, 
35:315-26 (Fall 1971). 
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warned that the composition of Con- 
_ gress would be adversely affected were a 
large number of Democrats, assured 
that Johnson had been reelected, to be 
lulled into complacency. 


TACTICAL VOTING 


Typically there is a good deal of 
uncertainty about the outcome of any 
election, and pollsters, mindful of their 
reputations, tend to hedge their bets. 
Where polls are ambiguous or indicate a 
virtual dead heat, the likelihood of any 
large-scale bandwagon movement or 
oppositional effects toward the under- 
dog is accordingly diminished. On the 
other hand, the very prominence of polls 
has caused analysts to focus on what is 
called tactical voting, which gives a new 
dimension to poll effects. 

Tactical voting is hardly a new phe- 
nomenon. Anyone who ever considered 
voting for a third-party candidate in a 
two-party race knows the dilemma: 
should one waste a vote or try to influ- 
ence the outcome by supporting the less 
undesirable of the other two candidates? 
The focus on winning is a major obstacle 
to third-party challengers, up against 
the charge of being nothing but spoilers. 
A poll that enjoys credibility can docu- 
ment this possibility. It cannot, as un- 
scientific estimates often are, be dis- 
counted as partisan propaganda. A can- 
didate’s standing in the polls may even 
be used to authenticate the seriousness 
of his or her candidacy; in 1980 the 
League of Women Voters made Inde- 
pendent John Anderson’s participation 
in the televised presidential debates con- 
tingent on his achieving a IS percent 
showing in at least two national prefer- 
ence polls. 

The motivations that enter into the 
vote have been shifting. Today there is 
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more ticket splitting and more volatility 
in voting behavior than there was in the 
1940s and 1950s, when the classic elec- 
tion studies pointed to party loyalty as 
the best predictor of a person’s vote. 
Parties are less able to count on tradi- 
tional allegiances. An increasing number 
of voters, intent on registering a protest 
or on having some influence on the nom- 
inating process, are ariented to the polls 
in deciding for whom to cast their vote. 

A British Gallup survey found 3 per- 
cent of British voters in 1979 admitting 
that they were influenced by what the 
polls had been saying “when [they] 
finally decided which way to vote.” In 
the latest national election—June 1983— 
the percentage was up to 5, and while 
there was little difference between Con- 
servative and Labour voters on this 
score—2 versus 3 percent—the 9 percent 
of independent voters who said they 
took the polls into account suggests a 
significant amount of tactical voting. 
While the proliferation of polls and of 
poll reporting is not the cause of this 
new volatility, it provides ammunition 
to candidates and facilitates, whether or 
not it encourages, the voter’s effort to 
make his or her vote count. 

How would Independent candidate 
Anderson have fared in 1980 had early 
polls shown him running not just a poor 
third but within striking distance of at 
least one of the other candidates? Or 
think of the West German elections in 
1983, where parties must get 5 percent of 
the popular vote to be represented in 
Parliament. As election day neared, 
polls showed the Free Democratic Party, 
whose share of likely votes had dropped 
to 2 or 3 percent, approaching the magic 
number. For weeks this party had waged 
an intensive campaign to persuade 
Christian Democrats, the presumed 
winners in the balloting for district can- 
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didates, to vote the Free Democratic 
ticket on a second round to determine 
the allocation of seats from party lists. 
According to political observers, the 
Free Democrats were unlikely to have 
achieved this goal without the encour- 
agement provided by late polls. 

’ To be sure, some highly dissatisfied 
voters may be more intent on registering 
a protest than on influencing the out- 
come. In that case polls allow them to 
estimate the cost of such self-indulgence. 
The more certainty there is about who 
will win, the less the constraint to be 
politically strategic. France made an 
effort to curb the influence of the polls 
by banning any publication of results in 
the last two weeks before an election.? 
Nevertheless, voters there, as everywhere, 
continued to look for prior readings of 
public opinion to guide their decisions. 

When the first round of balloting for 
municipal offices in 1983 resulted in a 
serious setback for the leftist coalition, 
in power for only a little over a year, the 
vote seemed a clear expression of dis- 
pleasure with the government’s disap- 
pointing performance thus far. In the 
second-round, with the number of can- 
didates reduced, the coalition fared bet- 
ter, when many defectors—who with 
their votes had meant only to register a 
warning—were sufficiently shocked by 
the rejection of the socialist mandate. 
Their vote in this round appeared to 
signal that they returned to the fold at 
the first opportunity. 

As these illustrations suggest, the 
potential effect of polls must be seen in 
the context of each country’s political 
system. In the United States national 
elections have basically been two-party 


9 Among the Bnitish public, 30 percent were 
in favor of banning polls during an electoral cam- 
paign See the May 1983 Gallup poll. 
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affairs, with the outcome decided by a 
simple plurality. Yet the extended cam- 
paign for the presidential nominations 
often begins with a large field of candi- 
dates, few of whom have any realistic 
chance of becoming their party’s nomi- 
nee. The field dwindles as the primary 
season advances. It is in this process 
that polls, together with other measures 
of public opinion, have their greatest 
influence on the final outcome. 

James Beniger, who studied over 200 
primaries and Gallup polls from 1936 to 
1972, concluded that standing in the 
national preference polls had a strong 
direct effect on winning the presidential 
nomination; put more precisely, the 
candidate who stands highest in national 
opinion has the best chance of winning 
both the state primaries and the nomi- 
nation of his party.!° His data do not 
indicate the existence of any direct 
bandwagon effect; that is, a candidate 
who led in one poll was no more likely 
than others to gain or lose support in the 
next poll or, for that matter, to win in 
the next primary. Instead the outcomes 
of state primaries had a direct effect ona 
candidate’s standing in the national polls, 
resulting in a gradual increase in the 
correspondence between the two as the 
party conventions approached. Once 
again the case for a direct bandwagon 
movement turns out to be weak. 

The study itself is subject to several 
caveats. First, the only polls looked at 
were national, while state surveys are 
more likely to be taken into account by 
the tactical voter. Second, Beniger’s 
findings, like those of others, indicate a 
slight increase toward the end of the 
campaign period in the number of devi- 


10. James R. Beniger, “Winning the Presiden- 
tial Nomimation: National Polls and State Prim- 
ary Elections, 1936-1972,” Public Opinion Quar- 
terly, 40.21-38 (Spring 1976). 
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ations from the apparent pattern, signi- 
fying a trend to voter volatility and bit- 
terly contested primaries, already 
apparent in George McGovern’s cam- 
paign for the nomination in 1972. Inthe 
third place, newsworthiness of polls has 
affected the measure of a primary vic- 
tory or defeat. Thus McGovern’s initially 
low standing in the national polls made 
his unexpectedly strong showing in the 
New Hampshire primary all the more 
remarkable. For Lyndon Johnson, the 
result, literally speaking, was still a vic- 
tory; he ran ahead of his challenger by a 
comfortable 5-point margin. But when 
the polls seem to be indicating a lands- 
lide, even a win can be defined as a 
defeat, as Johnson was to learn. 

Tactical voting was also important in 
the British election of June 1983, when it 
emerged as a major issue in what was 
otherwise a lackluster campaign with a 
Conservative victory a foregone conclu- 
sion and the lack of any real policy 
debate. This left a void that disputes 
over poll standings were quick to fill. 
Much campaign news revolved around 
the electoral alliance that recent defec- 
tors from Labour had formed with the 
Liberals. The question: could it muster 
enough support to become the main 
opposition? Ending a close third, the 
alliance drew roughly 25 percent of the 
popular vote, about 3 points behind 
Labour just as most polls had predicted, 
but its geographically scattered support 
gave it only 23 (out of 650) seats, com- 
pared with 209 won by Labour. 

No one will ever know whether the 
alliance was helped or hurt by the polls. 
Yet, in the context of this essentially 
issueless election, the prominence of the 
polls tended to divert attention away 
from the districts to how the parties 
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stood nationally so that the evident dis- 
parity between the popular vote and 
representation in Parliament handed 
the alliance a natural issue to salvage 
from electoral defeat until such time as 
policy questions once again moved to 
the forefront. 

A more general implication is that- 
polls work their effect not by themselves 
but in conjunction with other influen- 
ces. It is to the more indirect effects of 
polls on public opinion that we now 
turn. 


INDIRECT EFFECTS 


We need, as a Starting point, a more 
refined idea of what public opinion is 
than the one with which pollsters and 
many journalists nermally work. The 
term “public opinion” stands not just for 
what people as individuals think but for 
something objective to which they react. 
For the origins of this concept we need 
to go back to the eighteenth-century 
writings on the subject. 

Here, however, it suffices to note that 
thinkers like Gabriel Tarde, the French 
sociologist, were pondering at the turn 
of the twentieth century how people not 
in physical contact with each other “on 
the public street or in the public square” 
nevertheless came to share the same 
enthusiasm and “to transmit to each 
other suggestions from above.” They do 
not, Tarde wrote, 


neet and see each other; they are all sitting in 
heir own homes scattered over a vast terri- 
cory, reading the same newspaper. What 
zhen is the bond between them? This bond 
jes in their awareness of sharing at the 
same time an idea or wish with a great 
aumber of other men. It suffices for a man to 
<now this, even withou: seeing these others, 
z0 be influenced by them en masse and not 
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just by the journalist, who is the common 
inspiration.!! 


Tarde also saw conversation as “the 
strongest agent of... the propagation of 
sentiments, ideas, and modes of ac- 
tion.” !2 How are they brought together? 
A fruitful lead is provided by Noelle- 
Neumann’s “spiral of silence” theory,'? 
which builds on the assumption, so 
graphically demonstrated in experimen- 
tal settings, that people have a normal 
fear of isolating themselves. Striving to 
be popular and respected puts them on 
the alert for any new view or mode of 
belief they see gaining currency and 
which they are, therefore, quick to adopt 
for themselves. 

To be sure, not everyone acts in this 
way. There are many opinions and atti- 
tudes that are grounded in tradition and 
whose validity easily withstands the 
normal challenge. However, when peo- 
ple observe that a still controversial 
opinion they happen to hold appears to 
be gaining ground, they will publicly 
espouse this opinion and do so more 
confidently and more vociferously than 
those who see their own view losing out. 
The holders of the minority viewpoint 
are apt to lapse into silence, rather than 
argue, when confronted with an opinion 
contrary to their own. As a result the 
opinion most loudly voiced will appear 
to have more support than it actually 


has; other opinions will appear corres- . 


pondingly weaker. It is within the con- 


1! Gabriel Tarde, L'opinion et la foule [Gabriel 
Tarde on Communication and Social Influence], 
ed Terry N Clark (Chicago. University of Chi- 
cago Press, 1969), p. 278. Tarde’s volume was first 
published in 1898. 

12. Ibid., p. 308. 

13. Elisabeth Noelle-Neuman, Die Schweilge- 
spirale (Munich R Piper and Company, 1980) 
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text of this spiral of silence that people 
first sense that the climate of opinion is 
changing. As opposition is gradually 
silenced, the new opinion becomes the 
dominant view, even if not everyone is 
convinced. 

Noelle-Neumann tested her theory by 
asking survey respondents whether they 
would argue in a hypothetical conver- 
sation with a stranger traveling in the 
Same train compartment. The willing- 
ness to disagree openly with the stranger 
was greater among those who believed 
their own view to be shared by a major- 
ity, an indication of sensitivity to the 
climate of opinion. But we cannot at- 
tribute people’s assessment of this cli- 
mate solely to polls, which are only one 
indicator of the direction the wind is 
blowing. Even the surveys by Noelle- 
Neumann’s own Allensbach Institute 
have at times recorded change in the 
perceptions of which party was leading 


without any corresponding change in~- 


the periodic trial heats. 

Other indications of such indirect 
effects can be gleaned from a split- 
sample experiment similar in method to 
Roper’s test of the direct bandwagon 
hypothesis.!4 It was conducted in March 
1974, near the height of the Watergate 
controversy, when polls showed Nixon’s 
presidential performance ratings lower 
than ever. Prefacing a questionnaire 
with information about these declining 
ratings had the same negligible overall 
effect as in the Roper experiment. How- 
ever, closer examination of subgroup 
responses suggests something like a 
spiral-of-silence process. This silencing 
effect was concentrated within the blue- 
collar group, whose members were gen- 


14 Robert Navazio, “Expenmental Approach.” 
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erally more positive toward Nixon than 
those in white-collar occupations and 
therefore more reluctant to answer a 
“questionnaire that showed their own 
view to be out of line with prevailing 
opinion. Thus supplying information 
about the negative poll findings reduced 
the response rate for blue-collar workers 
below that of their white-collar counter- 
parts. For questionnaires without such 
information on the climate of opinion, 
the response rates were identical. The 
minority seems to have been dissuaded 
from responding even to the anonymous 
pollster. 

Where different polls give different 
pictures, people are free to believe what 
they want to believe. Especially when 
the issue is complex, no one can really 
know which poll question elicits the true 
response, and just where the public 
stands itself comes into contention, with 
each side citing the figures most suited 
to advance its cause. 

During the Watergate controversy— 
one of the more dramatic battles over 
public opinion—Richard Nixon saw the 
main danger of his being impeached in 
the public’s getting used to the idea that 
he might be impeached. At the same 
time, the advocates of impeachment 
were loath to appear engaged in a politi- 
cal vendetta by moving too far ahead of 
what they saw as public opinion. Much 
of the maneuvering during Watergate 
was over the climate of opinion, over 
who spoke for the public—the polls or 
some self-appointed spokespersons. !5 

The long steady decline in Nixon’s 
approval rating, which served as some- 
thing like a fever chart of public reaction 

15 Gladys Engel Lang and Kurt Lang, The 
Battle for Public Opinion: The President, the 


Press and the Polls during Watergate (New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1983), chap. 6. 
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to Watergate developments, was largely 
a response to his nandling of Watergate, 
on which almost everyone gave him 
poor marks. This widely used measure 
was nevertheless contaminated by other 
presidential activities unrelated to Wat- 
ergate, among them Nixon’s handling of 
the energy crisis and of the Mideast war. 
This ambiguity did not disappear when 
the polls asked directly whether people 
would support an impeachment inquiry 
into presidential conguct and/or wanted 
him removed from office upon such 
inquiry. Different polls using different 
questions often gave a contradictory 
picture of the public mood. In November 
1973, the month after Nixon had fired 
Archibald Cox as special Watergate 
prosecutor, support for impeachment in 
several respected national polls ranged 
from a high of 53 percent in response to 
the question, “If the Senate Watergate 
Committee decides that President Nixon 
was involved in the coverup, do you 
think Congress should impeach him, or 
not?” to a low of 10 percent for “Would 
you like to see Nixon continue in office, 
decide to resign, or be impeached?” 
Given three choices, only a small minor- 
ity were ready to endorse impeachment, 
with an additional 20 percent opting for 
the resignation alternative. 

Some have argued that the polls 
helped bring about Nixon’s exit, while 
others believe that, by deliberately ask- 
ing misleading questions, pollsters seri- 
ously understated support for impeach- 
ment and thereby kept him in office 
longer than necessary.'© We have found 
no evidence to sustain these serious 
charges. But neither is there reason to 
doubt that the slow and uncertain growth 
in impeachment sentiment recorded by 


16. Ibid., p 95. 
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some major polls was a restraint on 
some congressmen and -women who 
were Champing at the bit. All too often 
ignored during Watergate was the fact 
that the polls also conveyed, to anyone 
who read them carefully, the overwhelm- 
ing support for just about any move by 
Congress or the courts to get at the truth 
by getting at Nixon’s tapes. 

The polls, in their entirety, give policy 
elites a sense of what the public will 
tolerate and what it will reject. There 
may in fact be no true measure of public 
opinion other than the perceived climate 
of opinion to which policy elites and the 
mass public alike respond. Who can 
doubt that, in his first years of office, the 
confirmation by polls of President Rea- 
gan’s popularity strengthened his pre- 
sumed mandate and helped him push 
through a budget, make cuts in domestic 
programs, and gave him a relatively free 
hand in arms negotiations and foreign 
policy? 

Polls can also enter the political pro- 
cess as a corrective to the phenomenon 
of pluralistic ignorance, a collective 
misperception of the climate of opinion 
within the national polity, within a 
community, or within any association 
governed by popular mandate. 

Typical of pluralistic ignorance has 
been the unwillingness of many whites 
to acknowledge their own antiblack 
prejudice, which they believe to contra- 
dict an accepted cultural ideal. As a way 
of justifying their own behavior, these 
whites often attribute such prejudice to 
other whites by saying, “I wouldn’t mind 
having a black neighbor except that my 
neighbors wouldn’t stand for it.” 

But what if such fears about their 
neighbors’ reaction proved unjustified? 
What if polls showed an expressed read- 
iness for a range of desegregation mea- 
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sures that these whites do not believe 
others are prepared to accept? Such a 
finding contrary to prevailing belief 
would be controversial. Where the real 
opinion lies may be less important than 
the change in perception of the climate 
of opinion. A definitive poll finding can 
destroy the premise that underlies the 
justification for behavior clearly at var- 
iance with professed ideals. In these cir- 
cumstances a spiral of silence about the 
real opinion fosters a climate inhospita- 
ble to segregationist sentiment and drives 
it underground. 

Fundamental to our understanding 
of how polls affect public opinion is not 
what the public supposedly thinks but 
how such opinion functions as a form of 
social control. Two different kinds of 
opinion are involved. One consists of 
ideals that are acknowledged as valid and 
therefore need no justification. They 
represent a basic social consensus, and 
political leaders who try to override 
these opinions soon fall out of favor. 
Polls can clarify what these opinions are 
and how they relate to the issues of the 
day. 

The other type of opinion is more 
ephemeral and more open to manipula- 
tion. Polls elicit these opinions as clues 
about what people will do with regard to 
matters as yet unsettled: how they will 
vote, to what taxes and laws they will 
acquiesce, and even what behavior in 
others they are likely to condone or 
condemn. Elites can use this informa- 
tion to play on public susceptibilities. 

But the mass public, too, is oriented 
to what others may think, particularly 
on matters that are in dispute. While 
being interviewed is enough to elicit 
some reaction, the more intriguing poll 
effects stem from the way people in gen- 
eral use information about the distribu- 
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tion of opinion when making up their 
minds on how to act. What will happen 
when these polls come to share the kind 
of scientific authority now reserved for 
such indicators of the nation’s economic 
health as employment, money supply 
the Dow-Jones index, and consumer in- 
tentions? People pay close attention to 
these indicators when it comes to decid- 
ing what to do with their money or how 
to dispose of resources they control. 


Can the continuous tracking of basic 
attitudes toward sexual and racial dis- 
crimination or toward nuclear arms 
freezes or the idea of national service, by 
affecting the climate of opinion, influ- 
ence the individual attitudes being moni- 
tored? Having raised the question with 
only very incomplete evidence, we con- 
clude that, with intensive and extensive 
polling now commonplace, the question 
merits more sustained attention than it 
has yet received. 
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Polling the Attentive Public 
By KENNETH P. ADLER 


ABSTRACT: Public opinion as reported by polls can be misleading when 
it concerns issues about which the general public knows or cares little. On 
such issues the views of those most interested or involved deserve special 
attention. Survey data show that those who follow the news about a 
particular issue or issue area very closely—the “attentive public”—differ in 
personal characteristics and often in their opinions from both the general 
public and from the best-educated. Further, opinions of the attentive 
public are often better informed and more predictive of policy trends than 
are the views of the general public. By reporting attentive public opinion 
separately, pollsters can encourage policy makers to pay greater attention 
to it. 
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UBLIC opinion as measured by 
pollsters and reported in the media 
reflects more or less accurately the views 
of the mass public. On many political 
issues, that public includes a relatively 
small group especially interested in the 
problem—-the so-called attentive pub- 
lic—and an often much larger group for 
whom the issue holds little or no inter- 
est.! Usually the less interested are also 
less informed. This is especially true on 
foreign policy issues, where personal 
experience and involvement tend to be 
lacking. For example, after months of 
controversy over U.S. policy in Central 
America, only 25 percent of the public 
knew last June that the administration 
supports the government in El Salva- 
dor, only 13 percent that it supports the 
insurgents in Nicaragua, and only 8 per- 
cent knew both alignments.? 

This article argues that pollsters 
should make it easier for politicians and 
policy makers to distinguish the views of 
the attentive from those of the inatten- 
tive or disinterested. 


POLLS MAY MISLEAD 


Equating the views of the general or 
mass public with public opinion is based 


l. The attentive-public concept was proposed 
by Gabriel Almond in The American People and 
Foreign Policy (New York. Harcourt, Brace, 
1950), chap. 7. It was considered in James N 
Rosenau, Public Opinion and Foreign Policy 
(New York: Random House, 1961), chap. 4; and 
by V O. Key, Jr., Public Opinion and American 
Democracy (New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1961), 
pp 9-10 and chap. 21. For more recent discussions 
of the concept, see Donald J. Devine, The Aiten- 
tive Public: Polyarchial Democracy (Chicago. 
Rand McNally, 1970) and Robert Weissberg, 
Public Opinion and Popular Government (Engle- 
wood Cliffs, NJ. Prentice-Hall, 1976), pp. 246-48. 

2. New York Times, | July 1983. In this New 
York Times] CBS News poll, results were reported 
separately for the informed and the uninformed 
and showed major differences in opinion. 


on the philosophy that in a democracy 
everyone’s opinion counts, and that it 
should count equally. Democratic egali- 
tarianism holds that all the people rule 
and should have a voice in public policy. 
It assumes that all are reasonably equal 
in capacity and interest in politics, and 
that in the long run the people are wiser 
than any group of experts or elites. 

Supporters of democratic egalitarian- 
ism have seen in public opinion polls the 
great hope for more direct democratic 
control of government.? But, to the 
extent that policy makers are guided by 
the published results of public opinion 
polls, their decisions may be affected by 
large numbers—perhaps majorities—of 
the public who care little about a partic- 
ular issue and who may never have 
thought about it before being inter- 
viewed. They may thus be led to believe 
that the public favors a particular policy 
alternative when in fact those familiar 
with the issue oppose it. 


POLLS MAY “CREATE” OPINION 


Aware of the public’s unfamiliarity 
with many current issues, some research- 
ers make it easier for respondents to 
admit uncertainty or ignorance by end- 
ing questions with “or haven't you heard 
enough about this issue to have formed 
an opinion?” Mare often, however, poll- 
sters try to keep “don't know” responses 
to a minimum. To this end, some try to 
simplify the issues, at times to the point 
where findings may not mean very much. 
Others use the somewhat dubious prac- 
tice of explaining complex problems 
before asking the respondent’s opinion. 


3. For example, George Gallup and Saul 
Forbes Rae, The Pulse of Democracy (New York. 
Simons and Schuster, 1940); Harold F Gosnell, 
“The Polls and Other Mechanisms of Demo- 
cracy,” Public Opinion Quarterly 4.224-28 (June 
1940). 
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Such explanations sometimes do more 
to confuse than to inform. 

Imagine, for example, a relatively 
uneducated, uninformed, and disinter- 
ested respondent picking up the tele- 
phone and being confronted with the 
following Louis Harris question: 


President Reagan has proposed going ahead 
with building the MX missile system, which 
would be designed to allow the U.S. to retal- 
iate with land-based nuclear weapons against 
an enemy who attacked the U.S. with nuclear 
weapons. The Reagan Administration claims 
that the MX system is necessary to make our 
nuclear weapons equal to those of the Rus- 
sians and that by having the MX, the U.S. 
can better negotiate a nuclear weapons 
agreement with the Russians. Opponents of 
the MX missile system argue that it will cost 
much more than the Administration says 
and won't even work effectively. Allin all, do 
you favor or oppose going ahead with the 
building of the MX missile system proposed 
by the Administration?4 


Fortunately, enough respondents to 
this question turned down the television 
long enough to understand the alterna- 
tives on this complex issue. After hear- 
ing the explanation only 6 percent of the 
public were not sure of their opinion. 

In explaining a problem so that al- 
most everyone can express an opinion, it 
is easy to introduce bias. Here, for 
example, is another Louis Harris ques- 
tion that sought to help the ignorant. 


Beginning in July, everyone who pays fed- 
eral income tax is scheduled to get a 10% cut 
in their federal tax rate. This means that 
those in higher income brackets of $50,000 
and above get a much bigger tax cut than 
everybody else. A person making $100,000, 
for example, would get a tax cut this July of 
about $1,500. Democrats in Congress pro- 
pose that no one get a tax cut above $700, 


4 The Harris Survey, 1983: no. 47, 13 June 
1983. 
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because they feel it is unfair to have the rich 
benefit so much more than everybody else. 
Do you favor or oppose putting a $700 limit 
on the tax cut anyone can get on July Ist? 


Even when both sides of the issue are 
stated fairly, educating respondents so 
that the opinions of the previously unin- 
formed can be counted may lead surveys 
to create rather than report public opin- 
ion. The views of persons in the sample 
newly enlightened by the interviewer are 
likely to be quite different from the opin- 
ions of those in the population whose 
understanding of the problem is differ- 
ent or nonexistent. In other words the 
process of providing information to 
previously unaware or uninformed re- 
spondents is likely to make the sample 
unrepresentative of general public opin- 
ion. And the greater the segment of the 
general public who do not know or care 
about the issue, the more unrepresenta- 
tive of that public will be the findings. 


STANDARD CATEGORIES 
INADEQUATE 


Opinion surveys on political issues 
do, of course, go beyond reporting only 
the views of the general public. Most 
also give differences in opinion by sex, 
ape, education, race, religion, region, 
and party. And, where relevant, opinion 
may be reported by other demographic 
characteristics as well. 

While often exceedingly useful, such 
demographic analyses lack an impor- 
tant element for politicians and policy 
makers: they do not indicate, for the 
most part, the relative influence of these 
groups, nor the extent of their interest in 
or knowledge of the issues asked about. 


5. The Harris Survey, 1983: no. 48, 16 June 
1983. 
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Particularly useful for political guid- 
ance are the views of four groups: the 
interested, the informed, the involved, 
and the influential. At least six tech- 
niques have been used to sort out the 
views of these four overlapping groups. 
A brief discussion of these techniques 
will help explain why focusing on the 
attentive public—those most interested 
in a particular issue or issue area—may 
provide a useful additional tool. The six 
techniques may be summarized as fol- 
lows: 


—looking particularly at university- 
educated people, on the assump- 
tion that they tend to be more 
interested, better informed, more 
active politically, and more influ- 
ential; 


—sorting out the opinions of persons 
in the most influential—for exam- 
ple, professional, managerial, or 
technical—occupations; 


—adding knowledge questions, so 
that the views of the informed can 
be separated from those of the 
uninformed; 


—adding questions on political par- 
ticipation and reporting separately 
the opinions of the most involved 
and active; 


—adding questions on opinion lead- 
ership and then reporting the views 
of those most likely to influence 
others;® and 


—using a “mushiness index” to 
determine solidity of opinion.’ 


6 Eurobarometer No. 5 (Brussels: Commis- 
sion of the European Communities, July 1976), 
pp 1-2, describes an opinion leadership index. 

7. Karlyn H Keene and Victoria A. Sackett, 
“An Editor’s Report on the Yankelovich, Skelly 
and White Mushiness Index,” Public Opinion, 
4 2, 50-51 (Apr.~May 1981). 


Each of these approaches is useful for 
the policy maker. Each also has some 
problems, which I want to mention only 
briefly. 

l. The university-educated include 
many who, on a particular issue, may 
have little interest and possibly little 
information. 

2. Similarly, members of a broadly 
defined occupation group may not be 
interested in the issue under considera- 
tion. An engineer, for example, may be 
interested in questions of nuclear power 
but not in the debate concerning U.S. 
involvement in Central America. 

3. Filtering out the uninformed by 
means of knowledge questions may ex- 
clude some persons who care greatly 
about the issue while including others 
who, though informed, care little about 
it. 

4. Political participation beyond the 
act of voting is rare in the United States. 
A standard national sample of 1000 to 
1500 people will probably find too few 
active participants for separate analysis. 
In countries where parties are member- 
ship organizations that are joined only 
by those interested in politics, this might 
be a useful segmentation factor, although 
perhaps more for domestic than for 
international affairs. 

5. The evidence suggests that opinion 
leadership tends to be issue specific: 
individuals who feel strongly about one 
political issue or issue area may not be 
particularly interested in another. For 
example, half of the 10-13 percent of the 
public identified as generalized opinion 
leaders in studies conducted by the 
European Commission, although clearly 
more interested in politics than non- 
leaders, are not very interested in Euro- 
pean community matters.’ This makes it 


8 Pubhe Opinion ın the European Com- 
munity (Brussels: Commission of the European 
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unlikely that they would act as opinion 
leaders on European community issues. 

6. The mushiness index involves a 
favor/ oppose question followed by four 
sıx-point scale questions. It can be used 
in all types of surveys: in-person, tele- 
phone, and self-administered. It seems 
to be a fine idea, although one might 
quarrel with some of the items that 
make up the index. The main drawback 
is cost: it must be asked for each issue 
separately. 


ATTENTIVE PUBLIC AS 
TOOL FOR ANALYSIS 


Separating the views of the attentive 
public from those of the general public is 
not a new idea. The term “attentive pub- 
lic” was coined by Gabriel Almond in 
1950 and has since been subjected to 
closer empirical scrutiny and applica- 
tion, especially by Donald Devine. 

The attentive-public concept has both 
theoretical and practical advantages. In 
terms of political theory, it recognizes 
that the public whose opinion is being 
measured can be defined in many ways; 
that not all citizens do or can pay atten- 
tion to the many policy issues of the day; 
and that general public opinion can 
provide the framework within which the 
opinions of the attentive public indicate 
preferences on specific policy alterna- 
tives. 

Paying more attention to the atten- 
tive than to the general public is not a 
subversion of democracy, as long as 
there is formal opportunity for mass 
participation. Rather it is a refinement 
that takes into account that most indi- 


Communities, June 1980), pp. 28-35. 
9. Gabnel Almond, The American People 


- and Foreign Policy, chap 7; and Donald Devine, 


Attentive Public. 
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viduals find it too burdensome to worry 
often about the affairs of state and 
therefore delegate decision making, 
within limits, to their representatives. 
And it makes good horse sense. As 
Devine put it, 


If the alternative to having control by the 
Attentive is to have control by those who 
take little interest in politics, what choice can 
be made? 10 


There also are several practical advan- 
tages to the attentive-public concept. 
First, it is easily administered: one ques- 
tion on a study focusing on a particular 
issue area—for example, higher educa- 
tion or foreign affairs—may suffice. 
Second, for a particular issue area, the 
size of the segment that makes up the 
attentive public appears to be fairly sta- 
ble. Third, it cuts across the standard 
demographic variables, thus providing a 
broader spectrum of opinion than do 
the views of the best-educated, the best- 
informed, the wealthiest, or those with 
highest status or influence. Fourth, and 
possibiy most important, it tends to be 
more predictive of policy decisions than 
general public opinion.!! 

The rest of this article will examine 
some of the differences in personal 
characteristics and opinions between 
the general public and the attentive pub- 
lic. Because a university education is 
often assumed to be reasonably indica- 
tive of high interest in public affairs, the 
attentive public will also be compared 
with the best-educated segment of the 
population. 


AN OPERATIONAL 
DEFINITION 


Few surveys to which I have access 
have included a standard measure of 


10. Devine, Attentive Public, p. 122. 
Il. Ibid., chap. 5. 
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TAB _E 1 
PERCENTAGE FOLLOWING NEWS VERY CLOSELY 
SSS a tg 


Britan 
GENPUB* TOPED! 


France 
GENPUB TOPED 


West Germany 
GENPUB TOPED 


italy 
GENPUB TOPED 





Number of cases 990 106 956 


Percentage 16 27 13 


138 923 119 


1040 88 
29 17 26 10 16 





SOURCE: USI]A-sponsored surveys, December 1982. 


*General public, including the best-educated. 


t Best-educated only 


attentiveness. Several studies conducted 
in Western Europe for the United States 
Information Agency (USIA) used such 
a measure. Although question wording 
varied, the questions all used a behav- 
ioral measure of interest: following the 
news.!2 In six studies conducted between 
1979 and 1983, each in four West Euro- 
pean countries, USIA found between 7 
and 22 percent who said they follow 
international affairs “very closely.” This 
was the segment considered to constitute 
the attentive public for international 
affairs. 

Devine, who began with 15 variables 
to define the attentive public, had found 
“newspaper attention” the single most 
important component of attentiveness. !3 
He assigned to the attentive public all 
who comprised the top 25 percent on his 
attentiveness score. The nature of USIA’s 
single-question, four-point self-assess- 
ment of interest made such an arbitrary 
cutting point impracticable. Besides, if 
those who follow the news only “fairly 
closely” had been added, the attentive 
public would have constituted half or 
more of the general public in these coun- 


12. Three studies referred to news about “na- 
tional defense and security;” one each to “de- 
fense/security affairs,” “relations between own 
country and other countries,” and “international 
affairs.” USIA data sets can be obtained from the 
National Archives one or two years after field 
work completion. 

13. Devine, Attentive Public, p. 73. 


tries. The theoretical and practical value 
of the attentive public as an analytic tool 
would then be much reduced. 

One of the standard ways of flagging 
the presumably more important opinion 
is to report separately the views of the 
best-educated (referred to in Table 1 as 
“top-educated,” or TOPED). These are 
believed most likely to be interested, 
nformed, involved, and influential— 
and to have an opinion. For politicians 
and policy makers, the views of the best- 
educated are, therefore, of special 
interest. 

USIA data confirm that attentiveness 
to news about international affairs in- 
creases with education. As Table | shows, 
the percentage of the university-educated 
(TOPED) who follow news about inter- 
cational affairs “very closely” is consis- 
tantly higher than among the general 
public in Britain, France, West Germany, 
and Italy.!4 However, in each of these 
four countries, the majority of the best- 
educated do not follow news about 
international affairs very closely. 

Comparison of the attentive public 
with the general public on the one hand, 
and the best-educated on the other, ona 
namber of demographic characteristics 
shows that the protile of the attentive 


14. Based on December 1982 USIA surveys 
The German TOPED sample included those who 
hai completed Abitur, which is equivalent to 
about one year beyond American high school. 
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public differs clearly from that of the 
other two populations, as shown in 
Table 2. Attentives are not as likely to be 
single or to hold high-status occupa- 
tions; they are neither as young nor as 
rich as the best-educated; and the major- 
ity did not complete high school. In sum 
they are demographically more repre- 
sentative of the general public than are 
the best-educated. 


OPINION 
DIFFERENCES 


Paying special attention to attentives 
would be a waste of time if their views 
were no different from those of the gen- 
eral public or, for that matter, from 
those of the best-educated. In his study 
of Americans, Devine saw no consistent 
pattern of either education or attentive- 
ness correlating more highly with posi- 
tion on issues. Further, neither educa- 
tion nor attentiveness accounted for 
much of the variance in people’s opinions 
on issues. But his attentives were selected 
because they closely followed election 
campaigns, which covered many issue 
areas. Nonetheless he found some signif- 
icant differences: 


The more attentive a person is, the more 
likely he is to support foreign aid (except in 
1956); oppose aid to education; oppose med- 
ical care; support a “strong” foreign policy; 
oppose extension of Negro rights; and sup- 
port a private section allocation.!5 3 


His attentives, in sum, seemed to be 
more liberal on foreign affairs, but more 
conservative on domestic issues. 

USIA data, as shown in Table 3, 
show that the opinions of those who 
clam to pay very close attention to 
international affairs are on some issues 
closer to the views of the general public, 


15 Devine, Attentive Public, p. 75. 
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on others closer to those of the best- 
educated, while on still other issues 
there are no significant differences. 

Differences would, of course, be more 
pronounced if the samples were mutu- 
ally exclusive, that is, if attentives were 
compared with nonattentives. The more 
conservative approach of using the gen- 
eral public as yardstick is, however, 
more realistic. For that is the measure of 
public opinion as reported in the media 
and available to policy makers. 

Certain general patterns in the rela- 
tionship between attentiveness and opin- 
ion are apparent: 

1. Where there are differences, the 
attentive public in Western Europe 
tends to have a more positive, and the 
best-educated a more negative, attitude 
toward the United States. It follows that 
the attentives are more likely than the 
best-educated to support the alliance 
with the United States or to favor de- 
fense options advocated by the United 
States. This is true especially in West 
Germany and in Italy, where the post- 
war generation, which constitutes half 
or more of the best-educated, is most 
likely to differ politically from its elders. 
These generational differences have been 
documented elsewhere by Szabo and 
Wertman.!6 

2. Differences between the attentive 
public and either the general public or 
the best-educated appear to be greater 
when the question concerns specific pol- 
icy alternatives than when it deals with 
general attitudes or perceptions. On 
several of the latter questions, which 


16. Stephen F. Szabo, “West Germany: Gen- 
erations and Changing Perspectives,” and Doug- 
las A Wertman, “Italian Attitudes on Foreign 
Policy Issues: Are There Generational Differen- 
ces?” in The Successor Generation: International 
Perspectives of Postwar Europeans, ed Szabo 
(London: Butterworths, 1983). 
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because of space limitations are not 
included in Table 3—confidence in the 
ability of the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization (NATO) to prevent an 
attack on Western Europe, confidence 
that the United States will come to the 
country’s defense in case of an attack, 
perception of who is ahead in space—no 
significant differences were found. The 
greatest differences between the atten- 
tive public and either the general public 
or the best-educated occurred when pol- 
icy choices are presented: continuation 
of the alliance or neutrality; strengthen- 
ing NATO or pushing for arms talks; 
an increase or decrease in defense 
spending. 

3. When the three publics do not 
differ on a preferred course of action, 
that is, when there is no difference in the 
percentage supporting or opposing a 
specific policy alternative, that may be 
because people react to the issue emo- 
tionally and the question elicits a gut 
reaction. This may explain the roughly 
similar levels of outright opposition to 
the stationing of intermediate-range nu- 
clear missiles in Western Europe found 
in early 1981 among the general public, 
the attentives, and the best-educated. 

If the attentives really do follow the 
news very closely then they should be 
both better informed and more likely to 
have an opinion than the general public. 
And if policy makers are to pay atten- 
tion to the attentive public, then this 
news interest should translate into 
greater political activity. 

Devine found in his study of Ameri- 
can public opinion that the attentives 
are more likely to have opinions on pol- 
icy issues than the nonattentive and are 
much more likely to vote.!? Similarly 
analysis of 1979 USIA data showed that 
West Europeans who claimed to follow 


17, Devine. Attentrve Public, pp. 59-64. 
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closely the debate over the second Stra- 
tegic Arms Limitation Treaty (SALT ID 
were indeed much better informed 
about SALT II than the general public 
and, in Britain and West Germany, bet- 
ter informed than the best-educated. 

Preliminary analysis of April 1983 
USIA data from Britain, Germany, and 
Italy again demonstrated that those who 
satisfied the criteria of attentiveness, 
although consisting predominantly of 
persons who did not complete secon- 
dary education, were much better in- 
formed on security issues than the general 
public, and as well or better informed 
than the best-educated. The same data 
showed also that West European atten- 
tives were at least as likely as the best- 
educated-—and far more likely than the 
general public—to have done some- 
thing to show their position on a then 
current political issue, the planned sta- 
tioning of intermediate-range nuclear 
missiles in their country. 


CONCLUSION 


I have maintained that it is important 
for policy makers to know the views of 
the attentive public in addition to hav- 
ing the opinions of the general public. I 
have demonstrated that the attentives, 
at least on international issues, are drawn 
from all segments of the population and 
are thus more representative of the 
general public than are the best-edu- 
cated. I have shown that, at least on 
some questions dealing with specific 
policy alternatives, the attentive public 
in four West European countries tends 
to have views different from those of 
either the general public or the best- 
educated. And I have noted that atten- 
tives are more likely to be politically 
engaged than the general public and that 
their views are more likely to predict 
policy decisions. 
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Some may be concerned that greater 
awareness of attentive public opinion 
could lead to greater efforts to influence 
that opinion. That is unlikely. The con- 
cept of attentive public is more useful 
for understanding public opinion than 
for manipulating it. For there is no easy 
way of identifying the attentives and of 
addressing special messages to them. 

Of course subscribers to specialized 
publications may constitute the core of 
an attentive public. To stick with foreign 
affairs, for example, it can be assumed 
that readers of Foreign Affairs and For- 
eign Policy are among the attentive pub- 
lic for that issue area. But most Ameri- 
cans who claim to follow news about 
international affairs very closely proba- 
bly do not read these journals. 

Awareness of attentive public opin- 
ion can act as a useful counter to the 
better-known views of organized inter- 
est groups and of the best-educated. It 
can also offset the sometimes erroneous 
impressions given by media coverage of 


protest demonstrations. Further, opin- 
ions of the attentive public are more 
likely to reflect current political trends 
than are the views of the best-educated. 
The latter, on the other hand, may be 
more predictive of longer-range changes, 
especially in societies in which the best- 
educated include a disproportionate 
share of younger adults. 

Further analysis is needed to maxim- 
ize the utility of the attentive-public 
concept. For policy makers it is espe- 
cially important to confirm our tenta- 
tive answers to three questions: 

1. On issues of interest to them, are 
attentives nearly always more active pol- 
itically and more influential than the 
best-educated or persons in the most 
prestigious occupations? 

2. Are attentives usually more know- 
ledgeable on these issues than the best- 
educated? 

3. Do attentives have more stable, 
less “mushy” views on issues they care 
about than do the best-educated? 
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The Polls and 
Ethnic Minorities 


By ROBERT B. HILL 


ABSTRACT. Polls have enhanced significantly the state of knowledge 
about the nature and degree of change in opinions of the American public 
on race relations. Notably they have documented a steady and sharp 
decline in intolerant racial attitudes among whites in all regions of this 
nation over the past 40 years. Nevertheless opinion polls on ethnic affairs 
are characterized by some deficiencies. The views of blacks are usually 
presented for the group as a whole without any breakdown by subgroup. 
Data on the attitudes of Hispanics, Asians, and Native Americans are 
sparse or nonexistent. Distinctions between beliefs and values are obscured. 
Indices of actual intolerant behavior are lacking. Shifts in relationships 
between prejudice and discrimination are not monitored. The assessment 
of the impact of factors in the family, community, and wider society on 
racial attitudes and the actions of individuals is inadequate. 


Robert B. Hillis assistant director and senior research associate at the Bureau of Social 
Science Research, Inc. Before joining BSSR, Dr. Hill served as director of research for the 
National Urban League, where he authored many monographs on the social and economic 
status of blacks. His opinion research activities include directing the Black Pulse Survey of 
3000 black households in 1979, conducting a study of the media’s treatment of news about 
minorities, and analyzing the racial attitudes of whites. 
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ISTORICALLY, national pub- 
lic opinion polls about ethnic 
minorities have been characterized by 
four features.’ First, their overriding 
area of concern has been race relations 
or racial problems. Second, they have 
focused primarily on the racial attitudes 
of whites. Third, they have concentrated 
the bulk of their attention on one ethnic 
majority—black Americans. Thus na- 
tional polling data on the attitudes of 
Hispanics, Asians, and Native Ameri- 
cans are sparse or nonexistent.? Fourth, 
there is much discontinuity in poll data 
on racial issues because of the ebbs and 
flows of major national concerns and 
the erratic availability of funds to con- 
duct in-depth analyses of racial issues. 
In short the history of polling, as well 
as other attitude research, on ethnic 
minorities can be described as mainly 
the study of white attitudes toward 
blacks. Since the 1960s, however, there 
has been a surge of polls on the racial 
attitudes of blacks. Nevertheless, since 
the bulk of public opinion data in this 
area relates to white racial attitudes, our 


I For purposes of this article, polls will refer 
to descriptive studies of the opinions of general 
populations, and surveys to explanatory studies of 
group opinions. For a more thorough discussion 
of this distinction see Herbert H. Hyman, Survey 
Design and Analysis (Glencoe, IL’ Free Press, 
1955); see also the classification of opinion polls in 
Daniel Day, “Methods in Attitude Research,” 
American Sociological Review, 5(3):395-4 10 (June 
1940). 

2. Our use of the concept of ethnic minority 
does not encompass white ethnics; it 1s restricted 
to the four ethnic groups that have been designa- 
ted by the federal government as “disadvantaged” 
blacks, Hispanics, Natıve Amencans, and Asian 
Americans 


critique of polling on racial issues will 
also reflect this emphasis.3 But reviews 
of opinion research on race relations are 
also constrained, as Schwartz observes, 
by the vicissitudes of the times: 


The amount of data available on the atti- 
tudes of whites toward Negroes is indicative 
of the handicaps to research on such critical 
social issues. The first major study in this 
area was conducted in 1942 by the National 
Opinion Research Center (NORC), support- 
ed by the U.S. Office of War Information. 
Another full-scale survey on white attitudes 
was one in 1944 under the sponsorship of 
NORC itself, with the aid of Field Founda- 
tion funds. But support for research in this 
area declined soon after, and in a 1946 study, 
NORC was able to ask only five questions 
concerning attitudes on civil rights issues. Not 
until 1956 did NORC resume questioning in 
this area, and then only be appending one or 
two questions to studies commissioned for 
other purposes. Another hiatus in data col- 
lection exists from 1956 to 1963, when ques- 
tions were again either attached to other stu- 
dies or supported by NORC itself.4 


However, concurrent with the NORC 
efforts to develop useful trend data on 
key racial attitudes, the major national 
polling organizations were making im- 
portant contributions in this area. For 
example, Cantril’s comprehensive com- 
pilation of national and international 


3 Foran early assessment of research on race 
relations, see W. E. B. DuBois, “The Study of the 
Negro Problems,” The Annals of the American 
Academy of Political and Social Science, 11:1-23 
(Jan 1898) 

4. Mildred A. Schwartz, Trends in White 
Attitudes Toward Negroes (Chicago: National 
Opinion Research Center, 1967), p. 2; see also 
Hazel Gaudet Erskine, “The Polls: Race Rela- 
tions,” Public Opinion Quarterly 26(1):137-145 
(Spring 1962). 
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public opinion questions administered 
between 1935 and 1946 identified four 
items on racial issues prior to 1943 from 
Elmo Roper’s Fortune surveys. The 
three questions asked by Roper in 1942, 
as well as the one asked in 1939, focused 
on white attitudes toward various racial, 
religious, and nationality groups. More- 
over Cantril’s Office of Public Opinion 
Research also asked a number of ques- 
tions before 1943 relating to racial 
matters. 


Prior to 1940, the Gallup Poll asked , 


eight questions about racial issues. Two 
items in 1937 related to whether or not 
Associate Justice Hugo Black should 
resign from the U.S. Supreme Court 
because of past membership in the Ku 
Klux Klan. Four other questions in 1937 
focused on pending congressional legis- 
lation to make lynching a federal crime. 
One, in 1939, related to the resignation 
of Eleanor Roosevelt, the nation’s first 
lady, from the Daughters of the Ameri- 
can Revolution (DAR) because of 
DAR’s refusal to allow Marian Ander- 
son to sing in a concert at Constitution 
Hall. Another question, in 1936, in- 
quired about the presidential preferen- 
ces of blacks in the upcoming 1936 
elections. 

Interestingly, results from three of 
the pre-1940 Gallup poll questions— 
those relating to Hugo Black and the 
black presidential vote—were presented 
separately for blacks. This was possible 
at the time because prior to 1949 the 
regular Gallup polls were based on 
national samples of about 3000 respon- 


5. Hadley Cantril, Public Opinion: 1935-1946 
(1951; reprint ed., Westport, CT: Greenwood 
Press, 1978). i 
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dents. However, as a result of the 50 
percent reduction in the number of 
respondents in 1949, the unreliability of 
the small samples for certain subgroups 
precluded the Gallup Organization’s 
displaying separate data for nonwhites 
—as well as for Jews—until October 
1969. The Gallup polis did, however, 
present opinion data separately for 
blacks prior to 1949, when they were 
based on special surveys with oversam- 
ples of blacks. 

The early efforts of NORC and 
national polling organizations provided 
important baseline data for subsequent 
studies of racial attitudes. Notably 
NORC'’s annual General Social Survey 
(GSS), instituted in 1972, has been a 
major medium for updating many key 
questions on racial attitudes initiated 
during the 1940s and 1950s. Moreover 
the series of in-depth surveys of white 
and black attitudes by the University of 
Michigan and by Louis Harris during 
the sixties and seventies extended prior 
work.’ And many of the more recently 
established polling agencies affiliated 
with the broadcast and print media have 
aided the development of trend data on 


6 National Opinion Research Center, “Gen- 
eral Social Surveys, 1972-1982: Cumulative 
Codebook,” University of Chicago, July 1982. 

7. Angus Campbell, White Attitudes Toward 
Black People (Ann Arbor: Institute for Social 
Research, University of Michigan, 1971); Howard 
Schuman and Shirley Hatchett, Black Racial Atti- 
tudes. Trends and Complexties (Ann Arbor. 
Institute for Social Research, University of Mich- 
igan, 1974); William Brink and Louis Harns, The 
Negro Revolution in America (New York: Simon 
and Schuster, 1964); idem, Black and White: A 
Study of U.S. Racial Attitudes Today (New York: 
Simon and Schuster, 1966). 
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racial attitudes by replicating questions 
from earlier polls and surveys.’ 

There have been notable advances in 
the collection of opinion data on na- 
tionally representative samples of blacks 
as well. Two quarterly polls of black 
Americans were established during the 
1970s—-Data Black by Kenneth B. Clark 
and the Black Omnibus Survey by John 
J. Cardwell, Jr.2 Moreover two large- 
scale national surveys of blacks were 
undertaken in 1979 and 1980—the 
National Urban League’s Black Pulse 
Survey and the University of Michigan’s 
National Survey of Black Americans. !° 

A major milestone in this field was 
accomplished by the Roper Center for 
Public Opinion Research in 1982 in the 
completion of its comprehensive com- 
pendium of poll questions on race rela- 
tions.!! This resource guide, which was 


8. See especially the in-depth survey of race 
relations by ABC News/ Washington Post released 
23 Mar. 1981. 

9, Data Black Public Opinion Polls, which is 
administered by Dressner, Morris and Tortoreilo, 
Inc., has its 1980 survey archived at the Roper 
Center. The Black Omnibus Survey 1s conducted 
by EVAAX, Inc. 

10. For descriptions of these surveys, see 
National Urban League Research Department, 
“Initial Black Pulse Findings,” Black Pulse Bul- 
letin, no 1 (Aug. 1980) and Robert B Hull and 
Carol J. Godley, “An Inventory of Selected 
National Data Sources on the Social and Eco- 
nomic Characteristics of Black Families” (Wash- 
ington, DC Bureau of Social Science Research, 
1982) 

11. Roper Center for Public Opinion Research, 
A Guide to Roper Center Resources for the Study 
of American Race Relations (Storrs, CT: Roper 
Center, 1982). For a description of questions 
related to racial issues used in Louis Harris sur- 
veys, see Elizabeth Martin et al., Sourcebook of 
Harris National Surveys: Repeated Questions, 
1963-1976 (Chapel Hill: Institute for Research in 
Social Sciences, University of North Carolina at 
Chapel Hill, 1981) 
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underwritten by the Cornerhouse Fund, 
lists all questions relating to racial and 
ethnic issues from the 1930s through 
1982 based on the extensive holdings in 
the Roper archives. This volume, which 
is to be the first of a series, should stimu- 
late further research on ethnic relations 
by students, college faculty, and other 
scholars. 

This article, however, will not con- 
centrate on the numerous achievements 
in Opinion research on racial issues. Its 
primary objectives are to identify some 
important deficiencies in polls and sur- 
veys on racial attitudes and to offer con- 
crete suggestions for overcoming them. !2 
Specifically we will discuss shortcom- 
ings related to (1) the selection of study 
populations; (2) the mode of data collec- 
tion; (3) the selection of polling topics; 
(4) the use of basic concepts; (5) atti- 
tudes and actions; (6) measuring overt 
behavior; (7) prejudice and discrimina- 
tion; and (8) conducting analyses on 
multiple levels, such as the individual, 
family, community, and wider society. 


STUDY POPULATIONS 


The most conspicuous deficiency con- 
cerning polling about ethnic minorities 
is the predominant focus on only one of 
them—black Americans. Although His- 
panics and Asians—and, sometimes, 
native Americans—are respondents in 
most national cross-section polls, data 
are not presented separately for them, 
since together they comprise only a tiny 
fraction—usually about 5 percent—of 


12. For a general assessment of shortcomings 
in polling, see Charles W. Roll, Jr., and Albert H 
Cantril, Polls: Their Use and Misuse in Politics 
(New York: Basic Books, 1972) and Albert H. 
Cantril, ed., Polling on the Issues (Washington, 
DC: Seven Locks Press, 1980). 
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the total U.S. population. Consequently 
any figures presented for these nonblack 
minorities would be subject to extraor- 
dinarily large sampling errors. 

Not only are these minorities ob- 
scured in or omitted from most polls as 
respondents, they also are largely ex- 
cluded as topics of discussion. Although 
recent polls concerned about undocu- 
mented immigration have begun to turn 
some attention to Hispanics, the social 
and economic difficulties experienced 
by the thousands of legal Hispanic 
immigrants and long-time U.S. residents 
are still largely ignored.!3 

However, since blacks comprise more 
than one-tenth of the U.S. population, it 
is possible to present reliable data sep- 
arately for them in most nationally 
representative surveys. Yet the small 
samples of blacks preclude any sub- 
group breakdowns and limit data pres- 
entations for blacks to the total group. 
In effect such data displays obscure 
important differences among blacks by 
conveying the misleading impression 
that blacks are homogeneous. It is in 
recognition of this deficiency that in- 
creasing numbers of pollsters are incor- 
porating oversamples of blacks into 
their special surveys.!4 


13. One exception to the practice of omutting 
Hispanics as distinct respondents in national 
cross-section surveys is the 1981 study of aging by 
Louis Harris ın which oversamples of 497 blacks 
and 392 Hispanics were incorporated in a total 
sample of 3452 respondents See Louis Harris and 
Associates, Aging in the Eighties: America in 
Transition (Washington, DC: National Council 
on the Aging, 1981). Also see The Impact of 
Minority Presence in Girl Scouting on White and 
Mmority Communities (New York: Girl Scouts of 
the U S.A., 1981), in which the Roper Organiza- 
tion oversampled 536 blacks and 439 Hispanics in 
a national general-public survey of more than 
2000 respondents. 

14. Ibid. 
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DATA COLLECTION 


A second shortcoming in most polls 
about racial and ethnic affairs is the 
mode of data collection. Because of the 
spiraling costs of conducting in-person 
interviews of the adult U.S. population 
every month or so, many polling organi- 
zations are relying increasingly on inter- 
views via telephone. 

But telephone polls, however, may 
exaggerate the prevalence of informed, 
educated, and higher-income persons 
among minorities by excluding sizable 
numbers of low-income people without 
telephones or who are unable to articu- 
late well to strangers over the phone. In 
addition telephone polls focusing on 
issues relating to low-income groups 
may underrepresent the views of those 
groups most affected. If public opinion 
polls are to obtain a more accurate cross 
section of minority group respondents, 
some face-to-face interviews should be 
incorporated into any data-gathering 
strategies. 


SELECTION OF TOPICS 


A third shortcoming of polls is the 
basis for selecting topics on racial and 
ethnic group affairs. Characteristically 
polls focus on issues that are salient cur- 
rently for the general American public. 
In practice this means that topics selected 
for polling are usually those of most 
concern to the general white public. 
Consequently subjects of significance to 
ethnic minorities, but not important to 
most whites, have a low probability of 
being selected. Such practices may pro- 
vide the zeneral American public with a 
distortec view of particular aspects of 
some racial issues. 

For example polls and surveys have 
revealed consistently that the goals of 
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equal employment opportunities and 
voting rights are more important to 
blacks than are the goals of integrated 
housing or schools.!5 Yet, because the 
latter are of utmost importance to whites, 
the polls have concentrated much more 
of their attention on issues of integrated 
housing and education than on equal 
jobs or voting rights. 

Even on matters relating to education 
and housing, polls have focused on 
those aspects of greater concern to whites 
than to blacks. For example, despite the 
fact that blacks place higher priority on 
quality education than on integrated 
education, polls have invariably omitted 
the topic of quality education from their 
analyses of school integration issues. 
Blacks have not been asked ques- 
tions that tap the relative importance 
they attach to each of these goals, such as, 
“For which one of the following pur- 
poses would you prefer to have your 
child bused—to achieve racial balance 
or to obtain quality education?” Sim- 
larly, in the area of housing, polls have 
failed to ask blacks to indicate the signi- 
ficance they attach to quality housing 
relative to integrated housing. 


USE OF CONCEPTS 


Public opinion analyses are charac- 
terized by another shortcoming that is 
not limited to studies of racial and eth- 
nic group affairs: the inconsistent and 
ambiguous use of the concept “attitudes.” 
In many analyses of poll results, this 
term is used to subsume such diverse 
attributes as beliefs, values, and behav- 


15. Schwartz, Trends in White Altitudes 
Toward Negroes, p 6 
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ior. In recommending ways to improve 
public opinion research on racial issues, 
Myrdal urged that these dimensions be 
kept conceptually distinct: 


This is part of the background for the present 
loose usage of the word “attitude” as a sci- 
entific term. In many questionnaires one 
finds questions concerning knowledge, con- 
cerning almost pure valuations and concern- 
ing both combined ... mixed together with- 
out much distinction. And the subsequent 
analysis does not take into account the dif- 


ferences between them.!® 
|] 


Myrdal describes the distinction between 
beliefs and valuations as follows: 


At the outset it should be remembered that 
an average opinicn in regard to the Negro 
problem, as does every other opinion, con- 
tains two elements which are of different 
character: (1) beliefs concerning reality which 
can be true or untrue, complete or incom- 
plete; (2) valuations of an actual or hypothet- 
ical reality which can vary in intensity, clar- 
ity and homogeneity, but in themselves are 
neither complete nar incomplete, neither 
true or untrue.!? 


Consequently we will define opera- 
tionally as “beliefs” the knowledge or 
perceptions that people have or believe 
about hypothetical or actual groups or 
situations. And by “values” we will 
mean the feelings of approval or disap- 
proval—-norms—that people have about 
groups or situations. Although many 
analysts equate attitudes with values, it 
is useful for our purposes to define atti- 
tudes or opinions as comprising two 
dimensions: beliefs and values. This 
leaves the term “behavior” to be defined 


16. Gunnar Myrdal, An American Dilemma 
(New York: McGraw-Hill, 1964), 2.1138. 
17. Ibid., pp. 1137-38. 
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operationally as the actual contacts or 
overt actions of individuals or groups in 
particular circumstances. For example, 
the statement “Blacks have inferior 
intelligence to whites,” is a belief, while 
“I oppose white students and black stu- 
dents going to the same schools,” is a 
value. And the statement “I send my 
children to a predominantly black 
school” is a behavior. 

The inconsistent use of questions 
connoting values and beliefs impedes 
efforts to compare and summarize find- 
ings from different surveys. For exam- 
ple, one poll might highlight findings 
relating to beliefs about school integra- 
tion, while another might emphasize 
diametrically opposed findings concern- 
ing values about school integration. 
Confusing these dimensions may con- 
vey the impression that polls are unreli- 
able because of contradictory results 
relating to the same subject. 

Very few studies of racial attitudes 
describe the association between beliefs 
and values. A notable exception is the 
1956 survey of ‘white attitudes toward 
integration by Hyman and Sheatsley.!8 
In relating beliefs about the intelligence 
of blacks to attitudes toward integra- 
tion, the NORC researchers found that 
three-fourths of white Southerners who 
held favorable beliefs about black peo- 
ple’s intelligence still maintained strong 
segregationist attitudes. !9 


18 Herbert H. Hyman and Paul B. Sheatsley, 
“Attitudes Toward Desegregation,” Scientific 
American, 195(6):35-39 (Dec. 1956). 

19. See updates of these findings ın Herbert H. 
Hyman and Paul B. Sheatsley, “Attitudes Toward 
Desegregation,” Scientific American, 211(1):16- 
23 (July 1964), and in Andrew M Greeley and 
Paul B. Sheatsley, “Attitudes Toward Racial Inte- 
gration,” Scientific American, 225(6):13-19 (Dec. 
1971) 
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ATTITUDES AND ACTIONS 


But the dimension that is neglected 
most in polls on racial and ethnic issues 
is behavior, especially actual contacts 
and actions.” Since polls by definition 
are to focus on public opinion, it is 
entirely appropriate that their primary 
thrust should be the area of beliefs and 
values. Nevertheless the quality of opin- 
ion research on racial matters can be 
enhanced significantly by incorporating 
one or more of the following five kinds 
of analyses of the relationship between 
attitudes and overt behavior: predic- 
tion, correlation, causation, validation, 
and discrepancy. 

Prediction analyses attempt to answer 
the question, “To what extent can atti- 
tudes predict behavior?” In opinion re- 
search this mode of analysis has been 
confined largely to politics where be- 
liefs—for example, voting intentions— 
and values—-such as feelings about par- 
ticular candidates or issues—have been 
used to forecast actlons—such as actual 
voting behavior. Correlation analyses 
attempt to answer the question, “How 
are attitudes correlated with actions?” 
In general such analyses involve corre- 
lating the racial attitudes of whites with 
their degree of contact with or proxim- 
ity to blacks. 

While the primary purpose of corre- 
lation analyses is descriptive, the main 
objective of causation analyses is explan- 
atory. Causation analyses attempt to 
answer the question “To what extent are 
attitudes determined by behavior and 
vice versa?” Validation analyses have 


20. For a general critique of the inadequate 
treatment of overt behavior ın attitude research, 
see Richard T. LaPiere, “The Sociological Signifi- 
cance of Measurable Attitudes,” American Soct- 
ological Review, 3(2):175-82 (Apr. 1938). 
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been propounded by Cantril, who argues 
that an integral aspect of “gauging pub- 
lic opinion” involves the validation of 
Opinions or attitudes with measures of 
actual behavior or actions.?! Discrepancy 
analyses may be of two kinds. One type 
is directed toward answering Myrdal’s 
question, “To what extent is there in- 
consistency between attitudes and prac- 
tices relating to racial issues?” But the 
second type of discrepancy analysis at- 
tempts to answer Merton’s question, 
“To what extent is the amount and 
direction of discrepancy between racial 
attitudes and behavior consistent for 
different groups?” He elaborates this 
mode of analysis as follows: 


It is not simply a question of whether or not 
overt behavior “coincides” with expressed or 
endorsed opinions. This way of formulating 
the problem obscures one of its basic aspects, 
namely, may we assume the amount and direc- 
tion of spread between opinion and action to 
be relatively constant for members of differ- 
ent groups? To my knowledge, no systematic 
research on this problem has been carried 
out. 


It may be tentatively (and speculatively) sug- 
gested that the spread between opinion and 
action 1s not the same for different groups 
but that the “differences in direction of 
spread” are relatively constant. Thus, the 
hypothesis may be advanced that “the North- 
ern index of verbalized tolerance” of Negroes 
is consistently higher than their “index of 
behavioral tolerance” of Negroes. And, con- 
trariwise, that “the Southern index of verbal- 
ized tolerance” is consistently lower than 
their “index of behavioral tolerance.” Put in 
less idiomatic but possibly more intelligible 
terms, ıt is possible that Northerners treat 


21. Hadley Cantril, Gauging Public Opmion 
(Princeton, NJ: Princeton University Press, 1947). 
For an example of validation technique, see chap. 
17, 


Negroes less “favorably” than they talk about 
them and that Southerners talk about Ne- 
groes less “favorably” than they treat them.” 


Consequently, Merton cautions 
against equating scores on attitude scales 
with predispositions to act, since identi- 
cal scores may well be associated with 
sharply diverging forms of overt behav- 
ior. But Merton’s observations under- 
score another deficiency in opinion 
research on ethnic minorities: the failure 
to develop indices of overt prejudicial 
behavior or discrimination. The prim- 
ary focus of attitude research has been 
on using or developing indices of verbal- 
ized tolerance or prejudicial attitudes,” 
though similar efforts have not been 
devoted to developing indices of preju- 
dicial behavior. When attention has 
been given to behavior in attitude re- 
search, it usually has been on hypotheti- 
cal rather than actual behavior.*4 The 
neglect of overt behavior is a major flaw 
in opinion research on racial attitudes.> 

Although the polis have documented 
a consistent decline in the level of attitu- 
dinal intolerance among whites over the 
past 40 years, it is still possible to hypoth- 
esize that the degree of behavioral intol- 
erance—or racial discrimination—has 
remained relatively unchanged. Since 


22. Robert K. Merton, “Fact and Factitious- 
ness in Ethnic Opimionnaires,” American Socto- 
logical Review, 5(1):21 (Feb. 1940). 

23. See Emory Bogardus, “A Social Distance 
Scale,” Sociological and Social Research, 17:265- 
71 (1933); T. W. Adorno et al., The Authoritarian 
Personality (New York: Harper, 1950); Paul B. 
Sheatsley, “White Attitud2s Toward the Negro,” 
Daedalus, 95(1):217-38 (Winter 1966). 

24. A. C. Rosander, “An Attitude Scale Based 
upon Behavior Situations,” Journal of Social Psy- 
chology, 8:3-15 (1937). 

25, Robert N. Ford, “Some Major Problems in 
the Quantification of Social Attitudes,” Journal of 
Negro Education, 11(2)-121-34 (Apr. 1942). 
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the polls have not monitored changes in 
overt prejudicial behavior over time, 
data from polls—or any other type of 
opinion research—cannot be used to 
_ test this hypothesis. This difference be- 
tween attitudes and behavior may ac- 
count in part for the discrepant percep- 
tions of blacks and whites regarding the 
prevalence of racial discrimination.” The 
decline in discrimination perceived by 
whites may be a function of the sharp 
drop in verbalized intolerance among 
them, while blacks, who can only observe 
prejudicial attitudes through overt ac- 
tions, may still perceive a high degree of 
discriminatory behavior. 


ASSESSING ACTIONS 


Understanding the differential per- 
ceptions between blacks and whites 
about the extent of racial discrimination 
can be enhanced when opinion research- 
ers develop operational measures of 
behavioral intolerance or discrimination. 
Adapting Allport’s five ways of acting 
out prejudice would greatly facilitate 
such an endeavor. His dimensions of 
overt prejudicial actions are antilocu- 
tion, avoidance, discrimination, physi- 
cal attack, and extermination.27. 


26. Everett C. Ladd, “Opinion Roundup: The 
State of Race Relatrons—1981,” Public Opruon 
(Apr -May 1981), pp. 32-40; The Galiup Report, 
“Treatment of Blacks Viewed Differently by Two 
Races,” no. 185 (Feb. 1981); Louis Harris and 
Associates, A Study of Attitudes Toward Racial 
and Religious Minorities and Toward Women 
(New York: National Conference of Christians 
and Jews, 1978), and Robert B. Hill, Economic 
Policies and Black Progress (Washington, DC: 
National Urban League Research Department, 
1981). 


27 Gordon W. Allport, The Nature of Preju- 
dice (Garden City, NY: Doubleday Anchor Books, 
1958). 
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Antilocution refers to racial antago- 
nism that whites express only in words 
to friends or to members of minority 
groups. Avoidance refers to actions that 
involve withdrawing—or staying away— 
from members of minority groups. Dis- 
crimination refers to actual differential 
mistreatment of minorities in public and 
private settings in such areas as employ- 
ment, housing, health, education, poli- 
tics, recreation, and social services. Seg- 
regation is an institutionalized form of 
discrimination. Physical attack refers to 
acts of violence against minorities, such 
as assaults during race riots, cross burn- 
ings on lawns, harassment of a black 
family in a predominantly white neigh- 
borhood, desecration of Jewish syna- 
gogues, interracial fights between gangs 
or students, and so forth. Extermination 
refers to mass actions of genocide against 
minorities, such as pogroms and massa- 
cres. Although our illustrations depict 
prejudicial behavior against minorities, 
it is possible for members of minority 
groups to manifest prejudicial actions 
toward whites. 

Allport’s five types underscore the 
fact that a broad range of overt activities 
may result from prejudiced beliefs and 
values. Since these actions vary in their 
intensity of aggression against minori- 
ties, they should be amenable to devel- 
oping scales of behavioral intolerance. 
Although several polls and surveys have ` 
introduced questions to gauge prejudi- 
cial acticns, they have not incorporated 
them into an index of behavioral intol- 
erance. For example, ina 1981 survey of 
race relations conducted by the ABC 
(American Broadcasting Company) 
News/ Washington Post, white and black 
respondents were asked whether various 
kinds of hypothetical actions reflected 
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common sense or prejudice.28 Some of 
the actions included whites moving out 
of a neighborhood because blacks moved 
in, whites changing the schools of their 
children because of an increase in the 
number of black students, and parents 
preventing their children from dating 
someone of another race. Although the 
respondents in this survey were not 
asked whether they or members of their 
family ever acted in any of those ways, 
such items should be given high priority 
for inclusion in an index of behavioral 
intolerance. 

Most of the individual poll questions 
relating to prejudiced actions, for exam- 
ple, usually focus on proximity to or 
avoidance of minorities, rather than on 
aggressive behavior or discriminatory 
treatment. Furthermore, most questions 
about proximity usually refer to hypo- 
thetical situations, such as, What would 
you do if blacks moved on your block or 
next door to you? 

The Gallup Poll has developed useful 
long-term trend data concerning such 
hypothetical avoidance.?? But NORC’s 
General Social Survey (GSS) has annual 
data from 1972 relating to actual prox- 
imity circumstances through such ques- 
tions as “Are there any blacks living in 
this neighborhood now?” and “Are there 
any black families living close to you?”30 

A rare question about actual avoid- 
ance was asked by University of Michi- 
gan researchers in their 1968 survey of 
racial attitudes in 15 northern cities for 


28 ABC News/ Washington Post, the 23 Mar. 
1981 survey. 

29 See especially “A Question of Race: How 
Have Americans Changed?” The Gailup Opinion 
Index, report no 160 (Nov. 1978), p 25 

30. National Opinion Research Center, “Gen- 
eral Social Surveys, 1972-1982.” 
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the Kerner Commission.3! Specifically 
Campbell and Schuman asked white 
respondents whether they or someone in 
their family had ever moved from a 
neighborhood because blacks were mov- 
ing in. About one in seven respondents 
said that they had moved for that rea- 
son. Although this question should be a 
prime candidate for an index of behav- 
ioral intolerance, it apparently has never 
been repeated in a national poll or 
survey. 

One of the few indices of actual 
behavioral intolerance toward blacks 
that we were able to locate in the opin- 
ion research literature were two “Expe- 
riences with Negroes Scales” developed 
over 40 years ago by Robert Ford, who 
administered them to northern and 
southern college students.32 One scale 
related to community contacts, while 
the other related to personal contacts. 
The Community Contacts Scale asked 
about various kinds of social relation- 
ships that respondents observed between 
whites and blacks, such as permitting 
blacks to use public facilities, and calling 
blacks epithets to their faces. The Per- 
sonal Contacts Scale asked about 
their personal relationships with blacks, 
such as whether they ever shook hands 
with blacks, whether blacks visited their 


31. Angus Campbell and Howard Schuman, 
Ractal Attitudes in Fifteen American Cities. Sup- 
plemental Studies for the National Advisory 
Commission on Civil Disorders (Washington, 
DC, Government Printing Office, 1968), p. 33, fn. 

32. Robert N. Ford, “Scaling Experience by a 
Multiple-Response Technique: A Study of White- 
Negro Contacts,” American Sociological Review, 
6({1).9-23 (Feb. 1941); see also the behavioral 
scales in Samuel A Stouffer et al., Measurement 
and Prediction, American Soldier Senes (Prince- 
ton, NJ Princeton University Press, 1950), vol 4, 
chap. 12. 
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homes, or whether they ever went to the 
home of black friends. 

Two later examples of the use of sim- 
ilar experience indices were the surveys 
of racial attitudes conducted by Louis 
Harris in 1963 and 1966,33 and an index 
of community contacts in southern com- 
munities by their degree of school inte- 
gration by Hyman and Sheatsley in 
1963.34 


PREJUDICE AND 
DISCRIMINATION 


Another useful classification that 
opinion research on race relations should 
incorporate into future indices of behav- 
ioral intolerarice is the typology of prej- 
udice and discrimination developed 35 
years ago by Merton.>5 This typology is 
based on the premise that prejudicial 
attitudes vary independently with dis- 
criminatory behavior. This supposition 
is counter to conventional wisdom that 
views discrimination as resulting from 
only prejudiced atttitudes and nondis- 
crimination as emanating from only 
nonprejudiced attitudes. Merton’s typol- 
ogy, however, reveals that there are 
four, not two, possible relationships 
between prejudice and discrimination: 
(1) neither prejudice nor discrimination; 
(2) discrimination without prejudice; (3) 
prejudice without discrimination; and 
(4) the presence of both prejudice and 
discrimination. 


33. Wilam Brink and Louis Harns, The Negro 
Revolution (1963) and Black and White (1966). 

34 Hyman and Sheatsley, “Attitudes Toward 
Desegregation.” 

35. Robert K. Merton, “Discrimmation and 
the American Creed,” in Merton, Sociological 
Ambivalence and Other Essays (New York: Free 
Press, 1976). 
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Merton identifies the following kinds 
of individuals as exemplifying each of 
the four relationships: 


“Type 1: All-Weather Liberals.” Non-preju- 
diced persons who do not discriminate. 
Regardless of the situation, these persons 
continue to manifest a high degree of atti- 
tudinal and behavioral tolerance toward 
minorities. 

“Type 2: Fair-Weather Liberals.” Non-prej- 
udiced persons who do discriminate. In 
situations that condone discrimination, these 
persons will manifest behavioral intolerance 
that is contrary to their attitudes about 
minorities. 

“Type 3: Fair-Weather Illiberals.” Prejudiced 
persons who do not discriminate. In situa- 
tions that do not condone discrimination, 
these persons do not manifest behavioral 
intolerance although they have intolerant 
attitudes. 


“Type 4: All-Weather Illiberals.” Prejudiced 
persons who do discriminate. Regardless of 
the situation, these persons continue to mani- 
fest a high degree of attitudinal and behav- 
ioral intolerance toward minorities. 


These types make it clear that if the 
dynamics of prejudice and discrimina- 
tion are to be understood more fully it 
will be necessary to focus greater atten- 
tion on fair-weather liberals—Type 2— 
and fair-weather illiberals—Type 3. 
Moreover each of the four kinds of indi- 
viduals suggest different anti-bias strat- 
egies, For example, Type 2 persons may 
be more amenable to informal antidis- 
crimination efforts that expose them to 
positive interracial environments. On 
the other hand, legal coercion may be 
needed to ensure that Type 3 individuals 
do not readily put their prejudiced atti- 
tudes into practice. Furthermore dif- 
ferent strategies might be experimented 
with in order to determine which ones 
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are more effective in shifting individuals 
from all-weather illiberals to fair-weather 
illiberais, for example, or from the latter 
to all-weather liberals. However, before 
such corrective actions can be imple- 
mented, it will be necessary to develop 
indices that reveal the statistical distri- 
bution and social characteristics of indi- 
viduals that comprise each of the four 
prejudice-discrimination types. 


MULTILEVEL ANALYSES 


Merton’s typology performs another 
important function for enhancing opin- 
ion research on race relations. It under- 
scores the fact that the external envir- 
onment of individuals must also be 
taken into account in order to under- 
stand more fully the dynamics of preju- 
dice. In a critique of Myrdal’s individu- 
alistic explanation of racism, Crespi 
highlighted the importance of situational 
factors: 


Most American social scientists do not be- 
lieve that the Negro problem is essentially a 
moral issue... such a viewpoint is not in line 
with their general studied convictions that 
the fundamental causes of prejudice lie in 
conditions, not in individuals. . .. the basic 
causes lie in circumstances, in the social and 
economic conditions which make it advan- 
tageous for individuals to discriminate against 
the Negro minority in order to better their 
own status in our intensely individualistic, 
ambitious and competitive culture. 


Consequently polls on racial issues 
must go beyond descriptive demogra- 
phic characteristics to more analytic 


36. Leo P. Crespi, “Is Gunnar Myrdal on the 
Right Track?” Pubhe Opmion Quarterly, 9:204 
(1945); see also Oliver C. Cox, “An American 
Dilemma: A Mystical Approach to the Study of 
Race Relations,” Journal of Negro Education, 
14 132-48 (1945). 


attributes at the individual, family, 
community, and societal levels. For 
example, Crespi’s observations suggest 
that changes in socioeconomic status 
may account for prejudiced attitudes to 
a greater extent than the level of socio- 
economic status. In fact, Bettelheim and 
Janowitz’s review of key studies of prej- 
udice confirmed that downward social 
mobility was directly related to increased 
ethnic hostility.3”7 That is, persons who 
move down the social and economic 
ladder are not only more prejudiced 
than the group they leave, but also more 
prejudiced than the lower status group 
they enter. 


CONCLUSION 


Polis have made impressive contribu- 
tions in documenting the nature and 
degree of change in opinions among the 
American public concerning race rela- 
tions. For example they have revealed a 
dramatic decline in intolerant racial atti- 
tudes among whites in all regions of this 
nation over the past 40 years. 

But a major challenge in the coming 
decades is to assess systematically the 
nature and degree of change in intoler- 
ant behavior and shifts in relationships 
between prejudice and discrimination. 
In addition, higher priority must be 
assigned to studying the attitudes of 
blacks and other minorities as well. 
Additional breakthroughs in this area 
will occur when opinion research on 
ethnic relations is conducted with a 
framework that examines interrelation- 
ships among beliefs, values, and behav- 
ior within the contexts of the individual, 
family, community, and society-at-large. 


37. Bruno Bettelheim and Morris Janowitz, 
Soctal Change and Prejudice (New York: Free 
Press, 1964). 
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INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 
AND POLITICS 


CALVERT, PETER. The Falklands Crisis: 
The Rights and the Wrongs. Pp.183. New 
York: St. Martin’s Press, 1982. $20.00. 


It is hard not to be fascinated by last 
year’s Falklands/ Malvinas war—an improb- 
able Argentine action, an unexpected British 
response, and a war that combined the gun- 
boat era and the missile era. This may have 
been the last of the colonial wars or the first 
of a new generation of North-South con- 
flicts. It can perhaps be read as the demise of 
surface naval force or perhaps as the vindica- 
tion of that force. 

Peter Calvert book captures the war's 
interest and provides a well-written account 
of the steps leading to the crisis. The book, 
however, is based almost totally on contem- 
porary discussions in the Times of London. 
This is particularly unfortunate in light of 
the British government’s careful news con- 
trol. Moreover, because the book came out 
so early, it was unable to use such sources as 
the January 1983 Franks Report. 

The book thus slights a number of impor- 
tant factual issues and controversies. It never 
explores Lord Carrington’s resignation with 
the depth desired by a puzzled American 
observer. It provides little insight into 
Argentine junta politics and assumes, on the 
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basis of a leak to Time magazine, that Gal- 
tieri carefully planned the attack, but it never 
considers the possibility that he was forced 
to make good on a threat intended for 
domestic consumption. It carefully reviews 
the proposals made during both Alexander 
Haig’s and Perez de Cuellar’s efforts, but it 
includes little on the special difficulties of 
uv, Otiating with the junta. Nor did Calvert 
have the opportunity to development sub- 
stantially such important ımpacts of the war 
as Prime Minister Thatcher’s great popular- 
ity, Argentina’s possible turn to elections, or 
the still unresolved future of the islands. 
What the book shows quite strongly is the 
absence of any international structure that 
could help to resolve that future or the needs 
of other small groups of people caught 
between conflicting national claims. Tradı- 
tional international law tends to look auto- 
matically to the past—in this case, to occu- 
pations and seizures between 1771 and 1833 
and even to disputed secret clauses from the 
same era. International organizations tend 
automatically to favor the Southern clai- 
mant over the former colonial power. Neither 
represents the interests of the current m- 
habitants, interests that will be raised again 
in much the same way in many other places 
such as Gibraltar, Palestine, and Taiwan. 
The Falklands Crisis shows this problem 
sharply and persuasively, but the careful 
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reader should supplement it with other 
sources. 
JOHN H. BARTON 
Stanford University 
California 


KRAUS, RICHARD CURT. Class Conflict in 
Chinese Socialism.Pp. 243. New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1981. $22.50. 


A romantic ideologue, Mao Zedong was 
opposed to compromising the rapid achieve- 
ment of the final goals of communism since 
the establishment of the People’s Republic of 
China in 1949. He asserted that as the pro- 
cess of building an egalitarian, collectivistic 
society at home advanced, danger from class 
enemies plotting a bourgeois comeback would 
actually grow more acute. He envisioned two 
types of class enemies: a class of former 
exploiting landlords and capitalists and a 
new and privileged bureaucratic class intent 
on pursuing its own selfish interests at the 
expense of workers and peasants—Mao 
dubbed these “revisionists” or “capitalist 
roaders”——with the latter constituting more 
sinister and menacing. Vigorous efforts to 
continue the class struggle in the form of 
uninterrupted revolution would therefore 
have to be instituted in post-Liberation 
China, as exemplified by the Cultural Re- 
volution of the 1960s. 

This book explores the fate of this revolu- 
tionary commitment on the part of Mao to 
continuing the class struggle in China from 
the time of the Chinese Communists’ ascen- 
dancy to power in 1949 until his death in 
1976. In so doing, Kraus reviews the causes 
and effects of the evolution of Mao’s thoughts 
on class conflict in socialist China from the 
traditional Marxist property-based theory 
to the new, more radical concept of political 
behavior in pursuit of truly proletarian cul- 
ture and institutions. Finally, he discusses 
the demise of Mao’s concept of class struggle 
in the hands of post-Mao China’s moderate 
leaders, headed by Deng Xiaoping, who has 
long asserted that class conflict ceased to 
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exist with the creation of socialist institu- 
tions in 1956. 

If anyone reads this book carefully, it is 
not difficult to detect Kraus’s sympathy with 
Mao’s theory of class conflict. Of course, he 
is entitled to his viewpoint. Meanwhile, it is 
important to remember that, historically, 
revolutionary puritanism and fanaticism 
rarely outlast one generation. 

Despite his excellent analytical work, 
Kraus tends to overlook two crucial facts. 
First, Mao, for all his revolutionary huffing 
and puffing, proved to be little better than a 
Communist emperor in his exercise of both 
power and highly personalized, orthodox 
dogma. Second, while the Chinese Commu- 
nist Party elite, both Maoist and anti-Maoist, 
was supposed to represent the interests of the 
proletariat, it became instead a priv-ileged, 
corruptible, and power-hungry class, whose 
style of life was similar to that of feudal 
emperors and nobles. These facts are becom- 
ing increasingly evident in the current post- 
Mao period when Mao and his rule are being 
reevaluated both in China and in the West 
with greater objectivity than ever before. 

Krauss has produced an extremely credi- 
ble, in-depth, penetrating, and pioncering 
work by using Chinese and other sources 
extensively. This book is a high-quality aca- 
demic endeavor and constitutes a remarka- 
ble addition to the growing library of studies 
on contemporary China. It is highly recom- 
mended to both students and specialists 
interested in the contemporary Communist 
era of China, particularly its political soci- 
ology. 

TAI SUNG AN 
Washington College 
Chestertown 
Maryland 


PIERRE, ANDREW J The Global Politics of 
Arms Sales. Pp. xvi, 352. Princeton, NJ: 
Princeton University Press, 1982. $20.00. 
Paperbound, $5.95. 


Pierre expressly avoids constructing a 
theory of arms transfers, on the grounds that 
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the subject is too inchoate. It 1s however, 
entirely possible that the subject is so messy 
precisely because we lack a good theory and 
that more attempts to develop one are needed. 
That caveat aside, this is a most informative, 
balanced, and useful discussion, full of valu- 
able statistical data and background infor- 
mation. 

The book has several major themes. First, 
“arms sales are foreign policy writ large,” 
making them a “barometer of politics among 
nations.” That is, they are immersed in polit- 
ics, foreign and domestic, and must be 
approached accordingly. Second, “arms sales 
are fraught with policy dilemmas” for the 
suppliers. This is so because, third, the benef- 
its of arms transfers in achieving the suppli- 
ers’ national goals are frequently overrated, 
gains in influence are often small and fleet- 
ing, the dangers and problems experienced 
can be considerable, and the consequences 
are unpredictable. 

In view of the ways arms transfers can 
exacerbate the substantial instabilities in 
volatile areas of the globe, more could and 
should be done to contain them, which leads 
to the final theme: Restraints can best be 
sought by starting regular, continuing dis- 
cussions among the major suppliers, then 
drawing in the recipients, seeking controls 
on a regional basis, and linking restraints to 
the dampening or resolution of regional pol- 
itical conflicts. In this way supplier competi- 
tion can be circumscribed, due attention 
given to recipients’ security needs, and the 
necessary emphasis placed on the political 
realities that drive arms transfers. 

Pierre admits that none of this will be 
easy and that the arms boom will continue, 
but he detects enough incentives for all 
concerned to make this approach feasible. 
There is one major difficulty with the analy- 
sis. Pierre sees arms transfers as both a 
reflection of and contributing to a diffusion 
of power away from the great powers now 
taking place in the international system. 
Hence his call for multilateral management 
must confront an environment that is stead- 
ily less conducive to any kind of man- 
agement at all. His prescription for curbing 
arms transfers derives from the fact that this 
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diffusion of power has not been accom- 
panied by a proliferation of suppliers—the 
“Big Four” in the arms business still dom- 
inate it, particularly in sophisticated, high- 
technology weapons—so only a few states 
need cooperate to get the process of restraint 
started. But the diffusion of power means 
that these states are increasingly subject to 
leverage from others—in their need for oil, 
trade, and military base rights—and find 
declining utility, says Pierre, in other means 
for securing what they want—diplomacy, 
alliances, ideological appeal, foreign aid, 
extended deterrence. Hence it would seem 
that the key to supplier restraint, given this 
heavier reliance on arms transfers in the 
spectrum of levers of influence at the sup- 
pliers’ disposal, may well be an easing of the 
demand for arms and the revival of the utility 
of those other instruments of statecraft, 
neither of which is particularly promising. 
This is where Pierre’s reluctance to theorize 
hurts. 

Aside from this, the book is a rich mine of 
useful information. There is a good discus- 
sion of the many objectives of arms transfers, 
a review of the growing production and 
licensed manufacture of arms in the Third 
World, and case studies of major arms 
transfer relationships in the Middle East. 
Carter and Reagan policies are described, 
including the flaws in the Carter emphasis on 
human rights considerations. The frequent 
absence of policy on sales in the United 
States—and the United Kingdom—is noted, 
as is the way this torpedoed the Con- 
ventional Arms Transfer talks in December 
1978. His review of the programs of the 
major suppliers demonstrates that the actual 
economic benefits they derive from arms 
sales are less than many have assumed, and 
calls attention to the astonishingly sparse 
consultation and coordination on arms trans- 
fers that has existed between the United 
States and Western Europe. All students of 
international politics will find these elements 
in the book rewarding. 

The book is well written and well or- 
ganized. As a companion to Pierre’s edited 
volume, Arms Transfers and American For- 
eign Policy, and to recent works by Harkavy, 
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Neuman and Harkavy, and Cannizzo, it is a 
solid contribution to our understanding of a 
critical phenomenon in international affairs. 
A separate bibliography, pulling together 
the diverse sources cited ın the notes, would 
have been helpful. Readers will want to com- 
pare his description of the United States as 
the world’s leading supplier with the Reagan 
administration’s insistence, in the Arms Con- 
trol and Disarmament Agency’s latest World 
Military Expenditures and Arms Transfers 
volume, that the Soviet Union now holds 
this dubious distinction. The modest price of 
the paperback edition makes it an excellent 
choice for the classroom. 


PATRICK M. MORGAN 
Washington State University 
Pullman 


RUBENSTEIN, ALVIN Z Soviet Policy 
toward Turkey, Iran, and Afghanistan: 
The Dynamics of Influence. Pp. xii, 200. 
New York: Praeger, 1982. $22.95. Paper- 
bound, $11.95. 


This work, part of the series edited by 
Rubenstein, Studies of Influence in Inter- 
national Relations, 1s as fresh as the morning 
headlines. Using Soviet relations with Tur- 
key, Iran, and Afghanistan as case studies, 
Rubenstein seeks to explain the manner in 
which influence by one nation over another 
functions in international affairs. After set- 
ting up hypotheses drawn from the social 
sciences, he elects to pay considerable atten- 
tion to the historical dimension. 

The story Rubenstein tells is one that 
allows for considerable historical continuity 
in Russia’s interest in its southern flank, so 
much so that one tends to see policies more 
as the acts of key individuals who are bearers 
of historical and geopolitical consciousness 
than as reflections of a society that has under- 
gone a revolutionary transformation. For 
example, one does not find in this study the 
Soviet pose as the great friend of the colonial 
peoples of the world and the implacable foe 
of imperialism; what one does find is a Soviet 
Union that is the last unresolved European 


empire that, knowing what it wants and 
alternately employing moderation and re- 
straint, pressure, and decisive action, has 
placed itself in a far better strategic position 
in the region than anyone would have thought 
possible a generation ago. 

On the other side of the coin, Rubenstein 
finds the United States to be at fault in this 
process; American irresolution, the growing 
perception in the area that the United States 
would not, in the final analysis, risk defend- 
ing its clients, and the subordination of con- 
sistency in foreign affairs to the vagaries of 
domestic Americen politics, all have con- 
tributed to Soviet success. 

Rubenstein ends on the somber note that 
Turkey has become sufficiently neutralized 
to meet most of the Soviet Union’s require- 
ments, that Iran has expelled or destroyed all 
those elements that may have posed any 
dangers to the Soviet Union and with the 
death of Khomeini may disintegrate into 
exploitable anarchy, and that Afghanistan is 
on its way to becoming a Mongolia-type 
satellite posing danger to both Pakistan and 
India. 

Rubenstein’s clear and thoughtful pres- 
entation is at its best in respect to events 
during the twentieth-century and, particu- 
larly, to developments following World War 
II. Historians might find his analysis of pre- 
twentieth century matters less valid; for, 
example, the factor that led Russia into Tur- 
kestan in the nineteenth c2ntury was a case of 
finding a defensible frontier to protect the 
people and livestock of Kazakhstan, an area 
that had in the previous century petitioned 
“or Catherine the Great's protection from 
raids by the peoples of the south. And the 
decision to create the Syr Daria-Fort Vernoe 
line was taken before the Crimean war and 
was only delayed by the pressure of other mat- 
ters. The subsequent conquest of Central 
Asia flowed from the unauthorized attach by 
Cherniaevy on Tashkent, which created a 
vulnerable salient. There can be no question 
cf compelling economic motives for this 
process, particularly in respect to Central 
A.sia as a source of cotton as it was the 1880s 
before a railway was built in the area. 
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Rubenstein also fails to address the doctrinal 
and ideological considerations that may affect 
Soviet relations in the region, not even to the 
extent of discounting them. None of these 
comments is really a criticism, however, as 
the book stands well by itself and is absorb- 
ing reading. 


FORRESTT A. MILLER 
Vanderbilt University 
Nashville 
Tennessee 


AFRICA, ASIA, AND 
LATIN AMERICA 


AHMED, AKBARS Pukhtun Economy and 
Society: Traditional Structure and Eco- 
nomic Development in a Tribal Society. 
Pp. 406. London: Routledge & Kegan 
Paul, 1980. No price. 

LINDHOLM, CHARLES. Generosity and 
Jealousy: The Swat Pukhtun of Northern 
Pakistan. Pp. 321. New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1982. No price. 


Some 15 million Pakhtun or Pashtun 
tribesmen constitute the majority popula- 
tion on either side of the northeastern stretch 
of the Afghanistan-Pakistan border. The 
pronunciation of the name differs according 
to dialect, and the first vowel is written “u” in 
Pakistan. Elsewhere they are generally known 
as Pathans, as they were called by the British 
who learned about them through Hindi 
speakers. There 1s an abundant literature on 
them from the British period when they were 
known for their ability to hold their own 
against any external threat. But until recently 
there was no professional ethnographic 
treatment of these tribesmen. 

Their ethnographic debut was managed 
by Fredrik Barth, who introduced them to 
anthropologists and social scientists gener- 
ally in his doctoral thesis. His work was 
based on ethnographic research in a particu- 
lar group of them, the Swat Pathans, in 
northern West Pakistan in 1954. But al- 
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though the Swat Pathans are certainly 
Pathans, their peculiar social context—in- 
terrelations in one society with non-Pathans 
and with the monarchic Wali of Swat— 
makes them in many ways unrepresenta- 
tive. However, in Barth’s treatment they 
served as the ideal vehicle for an argument 
that anthropologists should focus less on the 
analysis of an essentially static social struc- 
ture and more on the individual interactions 
out of which the process of social life is built. 
Because of its argument, Barth’s work became 
the basic text of a new transactional approach 
in social anthropology and endowed the 
Pashtuns with a theoretical significance 
altogether different from their historical sig- 
nificance on the northwest frontier of the 
South Asian subcontinent. The ethnogra- 
phic detail of Barth’s work, while adequate 
for his purpose, was not as ample as might be 
desired, leaving plenty of room for further 
studies such as those under review here. 
Akbar S. Ahmed was trained as an admin- 
istrator in Pakistan and as a social anthro- 
pologist ın London. His career in Pakistan as 
Political Agent in the Tribal Areas provided 
him with excellent opportunities to do the 
type of anthropological field study he was 
trained for, including the possibility of work- 
ing in the autonomous tribal groups that 
were inaccessible to most Pakistani, let alone 
Western, social scientists. Primed by his per- 
sonal background, and armed with healthy 
skepticism about several aspects of Barth’s 
interpretation of Pashtun society (see his 
Millennium and Charisma among Pathans, 
1976, London: Routledge & Kegan Paul), he 
set out to provide the basic reference ethnog- 
raphy for whatever turn the inchoate theo- 
retical debate on the Pashtuns might take. 
He was justified in this decision by the fact 
that since the mid-1970s no fewer than four 
more different interpretations of Barth’s 
original material have been advanced. 
Ahmed wrote up his material first in the 
form of a doctoral thesis, and he has cer- 
tainly produced a book that anyone inter- 
ested in the Pashtuns will need to consult for 
some time to come. Out of the bewildering 
variety of local practices among these mil- 
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lions of tribesmen-——probably the largest 
tribe in the world—spread over some 50,000 
square miles, apart from scattered communi- 
ties far beyond the boundaries of any Pash- 
tunistan, he has formulated general princi- 
ples, coherent interpretations, and consistent 
arguments. There is special emphasis on the 
explanation of variation as a consequence of 
varying degrees of encapsulation into the 
larger national society. It is a valiant effort. 

But a doctoral thesis rarely makes a good 
book without at least some reorganization, if 
not radical rewriting. In this case, neither 
Ahmed nor his readers have been well served 
by those—especially, one presumes, the ser- 
1es editor—-whose responsibility it was to 
advise on the process of transformation. To 
begin with, it attempts to do too much: eth- 
nographic synthesis, ethnohistorical recon- 
struction, and analysis of current social 
change and integration into the national 
society. Even so, much of its length derives 
from constant repetition rather than over- 
abundance of data, perhaps because of the 
- burden of carrying a single argument through 
to the end of some 400 pages. Theoretically it 
is overselfconscious-—a typical fault in a the- 
sis. It often seems to promise more ethno- 
graphic detail than it delivers, and the econ- 
omy specified in the title is less conspicuous 
in the text. Nevertheless, it is ikely to remain 
for some time the most comprehensive 
anthropological statement on those who 
both “speak and do Pukhto.” 

Charles Lindholm worked in Swat, and 
his book takes its place on the growing stack 
of anthropological work on the Pashtuns as 
a more specialized contribution. Although 
his initial intentions were no less general, on 
later reflection he decided he might be able to 
make some headway toward explaining the 
incorrigible divisiveness, swagger, and bel- 
ligerence that had made these people such 
ideal subjects for Barth’s purpose. He was 
luckier than most ethnographers—especially 
in Muslim countries—in that he had made 
two previous, lengthy visits to Swat and laid 
the basis for a relationship with his major 
informant that became a deep and lasting 
friendship. When that relationship was 
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combined with the presence of his own wife 
and child, it enabled him to carry out his own 
research from within a reasonably represen- 
tative local household. He had the rare 
opportunity to study people in private and in 
domestic life as well as in public—in intimate 
family relations as well as face-to-face inter- 
action. 

The closeness of his relationships and the 
comprehensiveness of his coverage of types 
of social relations led him to think in terms of 
the similarities between Pashtun and West- 
ern lives, as well as the differences that had at 
first attracted him. As an anthropologist he 
formulates the differences in terms of cultu- 
ral variation and social conditions. But the 
similarities raise questions that lie in the grey 
area between anthropology and psychology 
and that relate to the emotions. By focusing 
on the interplay of cultural form, social 
opportunity and constraint, and emotional 
stimulus, Lindholm is within reach of a new 
and important synthesis. 

Both these books are important, though 
Lindholm’s will be the more widely read out- 
side anthropology. Meanwhile, Pashtun 
society is going through social and cultural 
change that is further accelerated as a func- 
tion of its position wedged between Afghan- 
istan and Pakistan. But the reckless generos- 
ity, uncalculating friendship, and self-de- 
structive hostility of the wild Pathans that we 
remember from nineteenth-century tales of 
the northwest frontier will, it seems, live on 
in the new social science literature on human 
nature. 

BRIAN SPOONER 

University of Pennsylvania 

Philadelphia 


COHEN, AMNON. Political Parties in the 
West Bank under the Jordanian Regime, 
1949-1967. Pp. 277. Ithaca, NY: Cornell 
University Press, 1982. $19.50. 


Israel’s War of Independence in 1948 
ended with the de facto partition of Palestine 
between the new State of Israel and Trans- 
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jordan, which annexed the regions that have 
come to be known as the West Bank in 1949 
and changed Transjordan’s name to the 
Kingdom of Jordan. In the process the Pales- 
tinians, those of the West Bank and refugees 
from Israel, became two-thirds of the king- 
dom’s population. They were intensely poli- 
ticized and beset by feelings of ambiguity 
toward the Hashemite regime under which 
they lived. As a consequence of the war of 
June 1967, Israel occupied the West Bank 
and thereby discovered complete and exten- 
sive archives of the Jordanian security for- 
ces, dealing with the political parties that 
flourished briefly but were outlawed after 
the disturbances of 1957. Some of the parties 
continued activities clandestinely, variously 
subject to harassment or considerable toler- 
ation. 

Amnon Cohen of Hebrew University 
provides a thorough analysis of four key par- 
ties and makes brief reference to others. 
Under consideration are the Communist 
Party, the Arab Nationalists Movement— 
which became George Habasch’s National 
Front for the Liberation of Palestine—the 
Moslem Brothers, and the Liberation Party, 
the latter a more extreme branch of the Mos- 
lem Brothers. 

Each party’s activities are analyzed in 
terms of ideology and political positions, 
unique structure and methods of operation, 
and membership in geographic and sociolog- 
ical terms. The Jordanian authorities con- 
sidered all of them actually or potentially 
subversive, and accordingly dealt with them 
either with draconic severity—as in the case 
of the Communists—or extended to them 
toleration mixed with alert surveillance—as 
with the Moslem Brothers—in an attempt to 
preempt them and maintain their loyalty to 


the Hashemite regime. 
Most interesting to the general reader are 


discussions of ideology, which show that the 
parties were preoccupied with several key 
issues on which they took positions of some 
variance: responses to (1) Western influence, 
(2) Israel, (3) pan-Arabism, (4) the role of 
Islam, and (5) the Hashemite regime. Each 
party, however, was guided by its own par- 
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ticular compass, which defined its position. 
The Communists stressed Western imperial- 
ism and were initially more accepting of the 
idea of a Jewish state—albeit with great 
modifications. The Nationalists were adam- 
ant in their anti-Israel position, which col- 
ored all other attitudes. The Moslem Broth- 
ers stressed Islamic fundamentalism and 
evaluated the Jordanian regime in accor- 
dance with its perceived support of religious 
values. 

Regardless of ideology these parties shared 
a problem of identity peculiar to the West 
Bank but carrying over into the East Bank 
region that was, after all, about 50 percent 
Palestinian: whether to assert themselves as 
Palestinians, develop a shared identity with 
Jordan, or seek wider Arab-Islamic identifi- 
cation. Their record indicates a reaction to 
the Hashemite monarchy that ranges from 
pragmatic acceptance to deep hostility. Sim- 
ilarly they hitched their wagons to various 
leaders and forces in the Arab world— 
foremost Gamal Abd El Nasser—mainly to 
be disillusioned. 

It is difficult to predict from this record, 
except to come away with the strong feeling 
that for West Bank Arabs, reincorporation 
of their region into Jordan is not a consum- 
mation devoutly to be wished. From Israel’s 
point of view, the choice may be control over 
a hostile population, or their release to prac- 
tice an unrelenting hostility. Likud’s policy 
promises the former, and the Reagan plan 
the latter: it is a Hobson’s choice for Israel at 
best. 

Cohen has added a fine scholarly mono- 
graph to a growing body of excellent litera- 
ture. It is a welcome addition for the special- 
ist. For the general reader the scope of the 
concluding chapter might have been broad- 
ened to indicate in greater depth how these 
clandestine parties fared under Israeli occu- 
pation and what role the parties, or the polit- 
ical attitudes they represent, are likely to 
play under current and changing conditions. 

HANS E. SEGAL 

Cleveland State University 

Ohio 
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HARDING, HARRY. Organizing China: The 
Problem of Bureaucracy 1949-1976 Pp. 
418. Stanford: Stanford University Press, 
1981. $29.50. 


During the past 20 years a number of 
studies have dealt with bureaucracy in China. 
However, it is my opinion that Harry Hard- 
ing has produced the most insightful of all. 
In fact it may be the best book on post-1949 
China to appear in many years. The pre- 
occupation of Mao and other Chinese lead- 
ers with changing Chinese society, rather 
than just managing it, has made them excep- 
tionally sensitive to the relationship between 
organizational structures and techniques and 
the effective implementation of policy. 
Harding has examined the problems they 
encountered in building and maintaining 
effective administrative organizations and 
their divergent approaches to organizational 
questions. His book, however, is much more 
than a mere history of Chinese political 
organization. Rather it is a history of the 
organizational issues that have absorbed the 
attention of China’s leadership. Thus it also 
deals with ideological considerations, mat- 
ters of policy, and questions of indoctrina- 
tion and bureaucratic morale. 

As Harding points out, in keeping with 
much of Chinese tradition, the core organi- 
zational program of the Chinese Communist 
Party has been the recruitment of officials on 
the basis of their political reliability rather 
than their substantive skills, the mainte- 
nance of bureaucratic loyalty and respon- 
siveness through constant indoctrination and 
rectification, and the promotion of cam- 
paigns. His thesis is that 


Chinese organizational policy between 1949 and 
1976 was like a pu-tao-weng, the Chinese doll with 
a weighted base that wobbles when hit but never 
falls over. Chinese leaders have experimented with 
a wide range of organizational programs and 
structures, secking at some times to rationalize 
their bureaucracy, at other times to subject it to 
external supervision, and at still other times to 
replace it with more participatory forms of organ- 
ization. But after each experiment, organizational 
policy, like a pu-tao-weng, has found its own cen- 
ter of balance once again [p. 1x]. 


Harding traces the wobblings of this pu- 
tao-weng and the factors causing them from 
the days of the rapidly expanding bureau- 
cracy during the beginning years of the Peo- 
ple’s Republic, through the crises that gave 
rise to the Hundred Flowers Bloom and 
Anti-Rightist Movements of the mid-1950s, 
the later Great Leap Forward, and the Cul- 
tural Revolution, as well as the struggle for 
succession. Harding concludes that while 
Chinese organizational policy has served 
China reasonably well over the last 30 years, 
it has also had its costs, including stifling 
conformity among officials, reluctance to 
take independent initiatives, a low level of 
technical and managerial skills, and disillu- 
sionment and cynicism at the frequent shifts 
in official line. 

What makes Harding’s work so percep- 
tive is that it treats the question of organiza- 
tional policy as a living process. Each new 
effort has its successes and failures, and even 
the successes invariably create new problems 
that require new efforts. As a result, the 
reader is given a whole new perspective on 
such movements as the Hundred Flowers 
and Great Leap Forward, not to mention the 
Cultural Revolution. Harding’s approach 
not only gives life to his subject; it produces a 
sense of objectivity rarely found in books 
dealing with Communist China. 

W ALLYN RICKETT 

University of Pennsylvania 

Philadelphia 


HARRISS, JOHN. Capitalism and Peasant 
Farming: Agrarian Structure and Ideol- 
ogy in Northern Tamil Nadu. Pp. xvii, 
358. New York: Oxford University Press, 
1982. No price. 


Though the home of vast, ancient, pea- 
zant societies, South Asia has never attracted 
sufficient attention from scholars of the peas- 
antry, whose debates still turn on analytical 
axes defined by theonsts for whom the dem- 
ise of peasant economies appeared axio- 
matic. John Harriss sets out here from that 
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very axiom and seeks to explain the survival 
of peasant family production in South Indian 
agriculture amid commercialization, politi- 
cal transformation, and technological change. 
A study of the present, based on extended 
fieldwork ın one village, this book not only 
constitutes the best study to date of eco- 
nomic organization in an Indian village, but 
it demonstrates how scholars can under- 
stand a peasant economy dynamically, in 
motion through tıme. Harriss moves, there- 
fore, from well-worked themes ın peasant 
studies into exciting new terrain, and he situ- 
ates his work within a wide array of other 
studies and theoretical issues at each step. 

His approach to the village of Randam 
derives from a sophisticated sense of what a 
mode of production entails. His mtroduc- 
tory chapter acquaints the reader with cur- 
rent debates over the mode of production in 
India—a babble of sectarian hairsplitting 
from which Harriss distills a useful analytic 
point of departure. Then he surveys the his- 
tory of the village’s region, and its caste sys- 
tem, to orient the reader and introduce cul- 
tural, material, and temporal facets of 
peasant production in the village. The next 
two chapters, concerning the forces of pro- 
duction and social relations of production, 
though entitled so as to imply mechanistic 
Marxist analysis, contain exceptionally good 
accounts of agricultural technology, ecolog- 
ical stress, labor activity, and economic 
organization. 

Harriss’s attention to kinship and caste in 
chapter 4 sets the stage for the sensitive 
account in chapter 6 of caste values as essen- 
tial means to mobilize productive assets for 
interdependent families of rich and poor 
farmers, whereas chapter 5 demonstrates 
how technological change in the market 
economy—the Green Revolution—-moved 
ahead by the efforts of rich and poor alike 
and altered the terms of their interdepend- 
ence. The concluding chapters return to gen- 
eral questions of dependence, political agita- 
tion, and structural change in the village, and 
lead the reader from the details of Randam 
into an enriched understanding of peasant 
political economy in India more generally. 
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Technically precise in its discussion of 
kinship, caste, technology, and politics, the 
book, by its attention to so many intercon- 
nected facets of peasant production and in 
such detail, makes for somewhat difficult 
reading. But the effort pays substantial divi- 
dends for anyone interested in development 
today in peasant societies. 

DAVID LUDDEN 

University of Pennsylvania 

Philadelphia 


HUMPHREY, JOHN. Capitalist Control and 
Workers’ Struggle in the Brazilian Auto 
Industry. Pp. xvi, 258. Princeton, NJ: 
Princeton University Press, 1982. $22.50. 


As one of the largest and most industrially 
powerful Third World nations, Brazil has 
aspired to the status of a global power. For 
many years, the rapid growth of the so-called 
Brazilian economic miracle made this goal 
appealing to the country’s authoritarian mil- 
itary rulers. Their policies fostered economic 
expansion through the importation of for- 
eign capital and technology and through the 
suppression of the demands of Brazil’s work- 
ing population. As Brazil’s economic power 
grew, the real income of much of Brazilian 
society declined. In recent years, Brazil’s 
vulnerability to oil price increases and its 
reliance on multinational capital have raised 
questions about the prospects of continued 
economic growth. An enormous foreign debt 
and internal social pressures have combined 
to force the Brazilian political system to 
initiate a process of liberalization. As John 
Humphrey makes clear in Capitalist Control 
and Workers’ Struggle in the Brazilian Auto 
Industry, new forms of worker organization 
are an important component of contempor- 
ary conditions in Brazil. 

Humphrey draws on the writings of Brazil- 
ians such as Francisco de Oliveira, Celso 
Frederico, Luiz Werneck Vianna, and Fran- 
cisco Weffort to set forth the background of 
the Brazilian labor movement over the past 
half-century. He then asks why and how 
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auto workers were able, beginning in 1978 
to stage major strikes against their employ- 
ers and against the wishes against the state. 
Constructing his answers from interviews 
with management and workers, as well as 
from research in industrial census materials 
and union and company records, Humphrey 
challenges established opinions about Brazi- 
lian labor. He cniticizes studies that have 
looked only at socioeconomic structures and 
patterns of union activity. Humphrey em- 
phasizes the necessity of examining the 
workplace in order to understand worker 
organization. “The factory,” he notes, “is the 
point of expression of extremely specific con- 
tradictions and can form the basis of con- 
crete struggles against them.” Scholars must 
investigate not only “the composition of the 
working class but also the development of 
workers’ struggles against capital in a spe- 
cific historical-political context.” 

Unlike the old Brazilian labor organiza- 
tions before the military coup of 1964, the 
new labor militancy studied by Humphrey 
developed in the technologically sophisti- 
cated, large-scale industries associated with 
foreign capital and located in the area of Sao 
Paulo. Humphrey traces how the Brazilian 
auto workers organized in response to the 
characteristics of the production methods 
and working conditions they found. He 
questions the applicability to Brazil of dual 
labor market theories derived from studies 
of U.S. industry after 1945. He also refutes 
the idea that Brazilian workers in advanced 
industries constitute a labor aristocracy. 

Humphrey describes patterns of open 
labor recruitment and rapid turnover in the 
highly demanding and sometimes dangerous 
working conditions of the Brazilian ‘auto 
industry. Auto workers suffered the same 
insecurities and deteriorating conditions that 
other Brazilian laborers suffered. Their 
strikes were direct responses to employment 
conditions where relatively high pay and 
constant labor turnover constituted a system 
that enabled capital to recruit manpower for 
tough jobs and to maintain tight discipline in 
the workplace. To challenge these conditions 
was to confront the political authority that 


had made this system part of its economic 
development strategy. Involvement in the 
workplace led worker organization not away 
from but rather toward involvement with 
politics and the rest of society. 

Humphrey’s analysis has implications for 
the study of organized labor throughout 
Latin America. His book is more suggestive 
than definitive. As he recognizes, there is a 
need to look at cther sectors of the labor 
movement as well as at the interesting forms 
of political and church support that worker 
movements have received. 


ARTHUR SCHMIDT 
Temple University 
Philadelphia 
Pennsylvania 


KITCHING, GAVIN. Class and Economic 
Change in Kenya: The Making of an 
African Petit- Bourgeoisie. Pp. 479. New 
Haven, CT: Yale University Press, 1980. 
$14.95. 


Kitching’s chief aim in this voluminous 
book is twofold: first, to give a detailed his- 
torical account of the transformation of 
Kenya from a predominantly pastoral, sed- 
entary society to a country that has become 
largely integrated into the modern world 
economy; and second, to contribute to the 
development of Marxist theory and the 
exploration of some central problems that 
arise whenever a Marxist perspective is ap- 
plied to noncapitalist societies of the Third 
World. 

This book is divided into four sections. 
The first examines the expansion of agricul- 
ture between 1905 and 1952. It describes in 
great detail the introduction of new crops, 
ploughs and better hoes, and several other 
improvements in agriculture and their effect 
on the social structure of the economy, such 
as the sexual division of labor and labor 
_mmigration. The second section describes 
Datterns of African trade and pastoralism, 
-and alienation, and the emergence of petty 
retail traders in the same period. The third 
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section deals with an examination of the 
changes in agriculture from 1952 to 1970. 

The last section examines the theoretical 
implications of this historical analysis. 
Kitching believes the concept of “precapital- 
ist mode of production” has no explanatory 
value for Third World societies. In fact he 
argues that the use of this concept by Marx- 
ist theorists like Louis Althusser has had a 
rather injurious effect. For Kitching there is 
only one mode of production in the world— 
the world capitalist mode, of which all Third 
World economies are an integral part. For 
him the true Marxian notion of class analysis 
entails a focus on the exploitive interrela- 
tionship of classes rather than a mere exami- 
nation of their specific characteristics. He 
also argues for a recognition of the impor- 
tance of the state in class formation, and he 
cites Kenya as an example par excellence. 

One of the strong points of this book is the 
wealth of data it brings forth: archival sour- 
ces, unpublished reports and theses, and 
over 100 tables on almost every aspect of 
Kenyan economy and society. Extremely 
valuable information is provided by deline- 
ating the complex social division of labor 
between men and women, herders and culti- 
vators, city and country, and peasant hold- 
ings and commercial farms. 

Unfortunately, however, Kitching’s task 
remains rather incomplete in the section he 
deems most important—the theoretical sec- 
tion, which is apportioned only 42 pages out 
of 479. 

Another very enlightening part of the 
book is its exposition of the sexual division 
of labor in Kenyan society. Here too, though, 
like many other Marxist theorists, Kitching 
seems unable to incorporate the role of 
women into patterns of class conflict. Granted 
that his book is not about women’s roles in 
Kenya, he fails to integrate this rather crucial 
element in the rest of his book. 

On the whole this book is brilliant in its 
documentation and historical analysis of 
Kenyan society. It is useful for both Marxists 
as well as non-Marnxists. All serious students 
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of East African history must avail them- 
selves of this valuable contribution. 


RUKHSANA A. SIDDIQUI 
University of Pennsylvania 
Philadelphia 


McCOY, ALFRED W. and ED. C. DE JESUS, 
eds. Philippine Social History: Global 
Trade and Local Transformations. Pp. x, 
479. Honolulu: University of Hawaii 
Press, 1982. No price. 


Here is a complete course on the history of 
the Philippines. Alfred W. McCoy contrib- 
utes an introductory essay that locates the 
volume within Philippine histonography, 
and briefly indicates the role of local studies 
generally in efforts to understand how socie- 
ties change during the evolution of the world 
economy, to World War II. De Jesus con- 
cludes the volume with a brief but poignant 
discussion of Philippine nationhood, both as 
a problem for historians working within the 
country and as a political process shaped by 
long-term social and economic trends within 
the archipelago. The 13 chapters in between 
treat local history in cities and regions: seven 
cover the northern island of Luzon; three the 
central Visaya islands; and three the south- 
ern island of Mindanao. Copious maps 
locate details within the Philippine mosaic; a 
glossary translates native terms; and all 
authors, with the editors, cite ancillary read- 
ings for the interested reader. Thematic 
unity, moreover, binds all the articles to 
make this an unusually useful anthology for 
novice and specialist alike. 

The themes in social history that hold the 
collection together revolve around Philip- 
pine economic and political organization, 
rather than cultural change, social identity, 
or mass mobilization—though some authors 
in their text and notes point the reader to 
writings on these subjects. Anyone interested 
in agriculture will find a small feast here: no 
fewer than eight articles consider in some 

depth how farmers expanded cultivation 
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into the frontier in the context of export 
demand for commercial crops, and how 
trends in the export economy affected agrar- 
ian society. Five articles focus on the politics 
of colonial administration through the nine- 
teenth century and treat—as do the agranan 
history essays—Philippine trends in terms 
compatible with those employed by scholars 
of other colonial situations. Three articles 
open new understandings of colonial urban 
history by focusing not on Manila but rather 
on two provincial cities—Cebu and Hoilo— 
and by considering the Luzon urban elite in 
its regional milieu. As a result, the reader is 
led to conceive the Philippine nation not 
simply as a series of satellites surrounding 
the capital but as a set of localities tied by 
land and sea to diverse focal points of eco- 
nomic and political power: hence the poig- 
nance of de Jesus’ conclusion. 

Beyond its value as Philippine history, 
this volume once again illustrates the creativ- 
ity of scholars at work on Southeast Asian 
history, who, being forced by realities in the 
region to study diverse and scattered peoples 
—bound together by migrations, trade, and 
seaborne power—integrate their scholarship 
by intense devotion to comparative themes. 
This volume is the best yet on the compara- 
tive social history of export economics under 
colonial rule. 

DAVID LUDDEN 
University of Pennsylvania 
Philadelphia 
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BARBAGLI, MARZIO. Educating for Unem- 
ployment: Politics, Labor Markets, and 
the School System-—lItaly, 1859-1973. 
Translated by Robert H. Ross. Pp. 414. 
New York: Columbia University Press, 
1982. $35.00. 


Initially it should be pointed out that 
although this book examines the Italian 
experience in education and its relation to 
the labor market, the problems and issues 


that arise within that context are not unique 
to Italy. The apparent prestige of academic 
degrees beyond the secondary level has a 
complex relation tc the financial rewards 
society places on them, whether in Italy, the 
United States, or elsewhere. The trend toward 
professionalization of many forms of work 
has emerged in many countries as well as 
Italy. And the role of education in shaping 
social policy and in affecting economic 
growth are issues that have demanded the 
attention of many nations. In light of the 
common issues raised by the postsecondary 
educational systems throughout the indus- 
trialized countries of the world, Marzio Bar- 
bagli’s book may easily find an international 
audience. 

Encompassing over a century of change, 
the Italian educational system is shown to 
have had a destabilizing effect on the coun- 
try’s social, political, and economic struc- 
tures. The modern Italian public education 
had its roots in a statute approved by King 
Emmanuelle in 1859 and used subsequently 
as a model for postunification Italy. Though 
Barbagli’s work was published in 1974, it 
examines a problem that was known to the 
Italian intelligentsia as early as 1880 and 
unrecognized by the United States until the 
1970s: the “concurrent oversupply and 
un(der)employment” of persons with post- 
secondary educational qualifications. 

Barbagli sketches the parameters of the 
historical theories underlying the Italian 
educational system, provides an understand- 
ing of the models that have been applied in 
admunistering it, and explains the process of 
modernization and industrialization in a 
society that espouses both a greater access to 
higher education and the practical realities 
of numero chiuso—the fixed number or 
quota on admissions. 

Italy’s historical affliction with illiteracy 
contrasts sharply with an overabundance of 
academicians, even in 1906. Barbagli pro- 
trays the Italian ruling class as keenly aware 
of the law of supply and demand in the pro- 
duction of laureati, and he even worried 
about the proliferation of lawyers in 1898. 
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He attempts to answer the question of 
whether the extended unemployment of the 
laureati was tied to a short-term economic 
cycle or a long-term phenomenon resulting 
from other variables. The problem of intel- 
lectual emigration also had its effect on Ital- 
ian society. The early twentieth-century Ital- 
lan government embarked on an organico- 
mania, or hiring spree, that had its parallel in 
the United States, with similar results. 

From the formation of the national edu- 
‘cational system to the reform brought about 
by the neofascist Giovanni Gentile, the “phil- 
osopher of the cudgel,” Barbagl: analyzes the 
social and political forces that molded and 
strained the Italian educational system. The 
changes that fostered and in turn were accel- 
erated by the fascist government in a quies- 
cent educational system and a depressed 
labor market during the world wars is exam- 
ined in detail. 

The reader may be surprised to discover 
that “thousands and thousands of young 
doctors” languished in unemployment be- 
tween 1924 and 1931, or that a scholarly 
article in 1922 decried the plight of lawyers 
working as “copyists, peddlers, movie impres- 
arios, preachers.” Of no surprise is that 
“female university graduates were the first to 
be pushed off the labor market.” The 1939 
Carta della Scuola represents one of the Ital- 
jan government’s most fundamental attempts 
to adapt the educational system to the exi- 
gencies of the labor market. The book takes 
us through the post-World War II period of 
redirection and rebuilding, the reforms of 
the 1960s, and the national educational and 
economic systems as they existed in 1973. 

Barbagh has included three useful and 
interesting appendices that provide histori- 
cal and geographical information and en- 
hance the material in the text. The body of 
the work is copiously sprinkled with foot- 
notes, and it concludes with a bibliography, 
a glossary, and an index. All in all, it is a 
thoroughly professional and highly readable 
book. 

JOSEPH E. KALET 

Bureau of National Affairs, Inc. 

Washington, DC 
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CARSTON, F L. War against War: British 
and German Radical Movements in the 
First World War. Pp. 285. Berkeley: Uni- 
versity of California Press, 1982. $22.95. 


By 1912-13 the European labor move- 
ment had become a political force of consid- 
erable influence. Tolerated by the state, led 
by charismatic and brilliant leaders, and 
armed with the printing press, the socialist- 
labor parties throughout northern Eur- 
ope were able to convene international con- 
ferences at will and organize massive public 
demonstrations with ease. These parties pro- 
claimed peace. Their press and pamphlets 
warned of imminent war caused by imperial- 
ism, an evil that all labor parties and trade 
unions must vigorously oppose. 

Carston’s lucid and richly documented 
study provides the best comparative account 
about what really happened to the German 
Social Democratic Party and the British 
Labour Party during World War I. He sets 
the story straight about how the left-wing 
parties subsequently organized and behaved. 
Carsten’s thesis is as follows. 

The Left and their labor supporters who 
had opposed the war so vociferously dis- 
solved almost overnight before the powerful 
influence of asuddenly inspired nationalism. 
Even more astonishing, the Left never was 
able to regroup and oppose the war, even as 
the years of fighting dragged on and tre- 
mendous hardships befell Germany and Bri- 
tain. In both countries, the state waged war 
by passing laws to conscript labor, freeze 
wages, and divert resources to the war effort. 
Organized labor did little to stop these 
actions. As time passed, the Left’s leadership 
remained split and in disarray. Despite a few 
scattered strikes, organized labor docilely 
supported the war. Even the Bolshevik 
Revolution in November 1917 failed to gal- 
vanize the Left ın Europe to urge the masses 
to take up arms against their governments 
and stop the war. Why did the Left capitulate 
after demonstrating enormous growth and 
power prior to 1914? 

Utilizing the documents of local police 
offices, city organizations, local newspapers, 
diaries, and the pamphlet literature of the 
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day, Carsten’s comparative study suggests 
some major reasons, First, even the most 
ardent left-wing leaders were completely sur- 
prised by the virulent nationalism in Euro- 
pean societies when war broke out. Second, 
the left-wing leadership quickly split, leaving 
only the most radicalized leaders opposing 
mobilization. As leaders divided, so did their 
following, thus weakening these fledgling 
socialist and labor parties that, in fact, were 
only loose amalgamations of groups in cities 
and industrial centers. Third, the state passed 
new, strict laws, controlled the major popu- 
lar presses, and quickly took court action to 
imprison the most outspoken opponents to 
the war. Finally, even as the war dragged on 
and hardships increased, the pervasive fear 
of defeat and its horrible aftermath kept 
people strongly committed to supporting 
their governments and armed forces. 

Carsten’s final chapter—giving a month- 
by-month account of deepening social disin- 
tegration within Germany in 1918—is struc- 
tured like a novel, rapidly building in sus- 
pense as the final weeks of the war draw 
closer. This is a study that belongs in every 
library, and all leaders interested in today’s 
peace movement would do well to relive 
those years of 1914-1918 when powerful 
nationalist patriotism swept political ideol- 
ogy under the rug. 

RAMON H MYERS 
Hoover Institution of War, 
Revolution and Peace 
Stanford 
California 


ENGELSTEIN, LAURA Moscow, 1905- Work- 
ing-Class Organization and Political 
Conflict. Pp. 308. Stanford: Stanford 
University Press, 1982. $29.50. 


This serious, detailed reconstruction of 
the shape of Moscow’s working class blends 
social history with narration of the 1905 
uprising in Russia’s second city. It is a pro- 
duct of recent interest among Western his- 
torians in the elusive subject of class. Engel- 


stein expresses a sophisticated Western 
Marxism, at war with both conventional 
noncommunist approaches and orthodox 
Soviet historiography. Most of her arrows 
are aimed at tame Soviet professors whose 
principal interest seems to have been demon- 
strating that worker crganizations arose “as 
a result of Bolshevik party leadership, or, in 
the case of developments that clashed with 
Bolshevik expectations or of tactics that 
failed, as the result of Socialist Revolution- 
ary or Menshevik interference.” 

Engelstein spent the academic year 1973- 
74 in Moscow as an International Research 
and Exchanges Board fellow, attempting 
unsuccessfully ta pry open unpublished 
archives. She drily reports that her experien- 
ces with the keepers of the closed records 
“was not a happy one,” and that she saw 
“only a minute sample of the riches in those 
archives.” Forced to rely primarily on pub- 
lished sources, she has woven a rich tapestry 
of the groups that made up Moscow’s work- 
ing class, what kind of work they did, how 
much they earned, where they lived, what 
they thought, who their leaders were, what 
political groups represented them, and what 
they did dunng the revolution of 1905. 

The first four chapters, in which Engel- 
stein defines the idea of working class and 
then describes it, contein the heart of the 
book. Russian and Soviet historians looking 
for social background to the revolutionary 
period will admire her industry and find the 
results indispensable for understanding the 
shape of imperial society. Other social histo- 
rians will like the method, even if they know 
little about Russia. 

The second half of the book, which blends 
class history with a narrative of the upris- 
ings, strikes, and official retaliation of 1905, 
has less appeal. It is difficult to combine 
descriptions of working-class life with a nar- 
zative of fast-moving events, and Engelstein’s 
couch is surer as a social analyst than a story- 
teller. She mistakenly shuns the tricks of 
breezy narration. Pages go by unrelieved by 
quotations from participants, and then, ab- 
ruptly, she includes huge, indigestible chunks 
cf memoirs, police reports, or letters. These 
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block quotations interrupt rather than hasten 
the flow of an intrinsically exciting story. Yet 
whatever its dramatic flaws, Moscow 1905 
takes its place in the first rank of social his- 
tory. Engelstein has shown that good con- 
ceptualization and the clever use of material 
at hand can bring to life an abstraction like 
“the working class.” 
ROBERT D. SCHULZINGER 
University of Colorado 
Boulder 


MARAVALL, JOSE. The Transition to Democ- 
racy in Spain. Pp. 213. New York: St. 
Martin’s Press, 1982. $30.00. 


With the Socialist victory in the parha- 
mentary elections of October 1982, Spain’s 
transition to democracy seems to be com- 
plete. This book, published two months 
before that victory, explores the possibilities 
and hmitations of democracy in Spain. The 
study is divided into three parts. In part I, 
Maravall adopts a genetic approach that tra- 
ces the social and political forces that led to 
the creation of a democratic system after the 
death of General Francisco Franco in 1975. 
Part 2 presents survey data that permit a 
delineation of Spanish political culture, as 
well as a discussion of the impact of the 
current recession on political attitudes. Part 
3 focuses on the Socialist Party (PSOE), its 
bases of support, and its prospects for the 
future. 

Maravall’s thesis is that Spanish democ- 
racy was weakened by the negotiated break 
with Francoism, by the development of a 
party system of polarized pluralism, and bya 
political culture still affected by 40 years of 
dictatorship. Inflation, unemployment, the 
resurgence of peripheral nationalisms, and 
terrorism jeopardized the new regime, while 
the governing party—-the Union of the 
Democratic Center (UCD)—a center-right 
coalition of heterogeneous interest groups, 
lacked the strength and the vision to deal 
effectively with these problems. 
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For the author, the possibility of consoli- 
dating democracy rests with the socialists, 
but at the time this book was written, their 
prospects for governing seemed dim. The 
socialists were hurt by competition from the 
communists on their left and by internal 
debates over the need to subordinate their 
social and economic goals to the defense of 
democracy. Maravall supports the decision 
of the PSOE leadership to broaden the par- 
ty’s appeal by moderating its program but 
expresses doubts about its ability to expand 
sufficiently in areas of UCD strength to wina 
majority at the polls. At the same time, he 
believes that only a socialist government will 
be able to initiate the reforms necessary to 
place democracy on a firm foundation. The 
viability of the PSOE thus defines the politi- 
cal future in Spain. 

Maravall identifies several obstacles to a 
socialist government. The first lies in Spain’s 
political culture, characterized by low levels 
of participation, high levels of abstention- 
ism, and profound distrust of government. 
Also threatening are the powerful remnants 
of Francoism in state institutions, especially 
the army. A third factor is the competition 
from nationalist parties and from the UCD. 
Yet in the 1982 elections none of these obsta- 
cles proved insurmountable. With the disin- 
tegration of the UCD, voters turned to the 
PSOE, while workers in Euzkadi and Cata- 
lonia raised the PSOE to a position of equal 
strength with the nationalist parties, Absten- 
tionism fell to an all-time low of 21.3 percent; 
a military conspiracy was easily defused by 
the government. With the socialist victory, 
Spanish democracy proved its maturity and 
flexibility. Despite its pessimism, Maravall’s 
study provides the data that make the transi- 
tion to democracy intelligible. 

CAROLYN P. BOYD 

University of Texas 

Austin 
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TALMON, J L. The Myth of the Nation and 
the Vision of Revolution: The Origins of 
Ideological Polarization in the Twentieth 
Century. Pp. xviii, 632. Berkeley: Univer- 
sity of California Press, 1982. $35.00. 


The late J. L. Talmon of the Hebrew Uni- 
versity in Jerusalem devoted his life to the 
study of totalitarianism, and the present 
volume represents the state of his thinking at 
his untimely death in 1980. Author of two 
earlier books on the subject, Talmon sought 
in this last work—apparently prepared for 
publication by his friends—to describe the 
ideological polarization between totalitar- 
lanisms of Left and Right. In the introduc- 
tion he observed that “politics based on faith 
in asingle, all-embracing and exclusive truth 
raised Marxism on the one hand, the state 
and race on the other, to the dignity of abso- 
lutes.” A verbal polarization, however, does 
not necessarily dictate a political one, and 
indeed the sharper the words, the more likely 
an essential identity. 

Talmon sketched a broad canvas, ranging 
over European history with a brush that 
sometimes faltered. He attacked Marx and 
Engels for their alleged failure to understand 
the modern nation. Anyone who has read 
The Class Struggles in France will have a 
difficult time agreeing. Talmon was a little 
patronizing in his treatment of Rosa Lux- 
emburg, arguably the finest socialist mind of 
the century, and when ıt came to the Rus- 
sians he was simply out of his depth. He has 
long sections on Bakunin, Lavrov, Tkachev, 
and Nechaev-—-and not one has the ring of 
authenticity, largely because Talmon relied 
on unreliable secondary sources. The section 
on Lenin tends to repeat conservative polem- 
ics, and Talmon believed that the Cheka—- 
Soviet secret police—was established because 
the Bolsheviks were displeased by the at- 
tempts on Lenin’s life and the assassination 
of Count Mirbach. In reality, the Cheka 
came into existence months earlier, in 
December 1917. 

The analysis of Georges Sorel’s thought 
found Talmon on safer ground, and he was 
also more at home in discussing the national- 
ties problem ın Austna. That problem has 
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considerable relevance for an examination 
of Hitler’s background, but it may not be 
quite so central as ıt seems in this book. 
The best section deals with “The Jewish 
Dimension.” This is the book that, one gath- 
ers, Talmon really wanted to write. The 
forays into unfamiliar ground were mere 
excursions: Talmon was really trying to 
understand the Holocaust. This is a moving, 
if not necessarily historical, account that 
seeks to delineate that awful path to Ausch- 
witz. The Jews as a people, Talmon wrote, 
“came by flashes of insight into possession of 
the tremendous truth of the existence of a 
single, wholly transcendental deity, the crea- 
tor of the universe.” It was this discovery, he 
believed, that made the Jews “so obnoxious 
to the world around them.” As a statement of 
faith this is, of course, perfectly acceptable; 
as a guide to an understanding of totalitar- 
lanism it is no more useful than Talmon’s 
unsupported claim that Mozart was a Jew. 
What we have here is a collection of 
sketches, rough drafts, even random mus- 
ings. It is difficult to believe that a scholar of 
Talmon’s standing would have published 
this work in such a form. The executors of 
his scholarly estate have done a disservice to 
the memory of a fine historian. 
WOODFORD McCLELLAN 
University of Virginia 
Charlottesville 


TERRY, SARAH MEIKLEJOHN Poland's 
Place in Europe: General Sikorski and 
the Origin of the Oder-Neisse Line, 1939- 
1943. Pp. xvi, 394. Princeton, NJ: Prince- 
ton University Press, 1983. $40.00. Paper- 
bound, $15.00. 


This important book challenges the con- 
ventional wisdom that Poland’s current 
boundary with Germany, extending over 20 
percent of Germany’s prewar territory and 
containing the largest irredentum in the 
world today, is essentially a Soviet contri- 
vance—a tradeoff for the Ukrainian and 
White Russian territories that Poland lost to 
Russia. In particular, the conventional wis- 
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dom holds that the Polish government-in- 
exile in London was primarily concerned 
with holding the eastern territories, was 
throughout the war hostile to Russia, and 
did not wish the annexation of any more 
Germans, who would certainly become a 
threat to the internal stability of a postwar 
Poland. 

By prodigious research in difficult ar- 
chives, Terry has corrected this view in a 
work that will surely stand as a landmark in 
historiography. After reading this painstak- 
ing account of the wartime diplomacy revol- 
ving around the Polish refugee government, 
of which General Sikorski was prime minis- 
ter until his untimely death, no one can ques- 
tion that Sikorski’s policy was almost the 
exact opposite of that conventionally attrib- 
uted to him. He was indeed aware of the need 
to placate the Soviets; he was quite recon- 
ciled to the loss of the non-Polish eastern 
territories to the Soviet Union, he was 
strongly in favor of Polish acquisition of as 
much German territory as possible; and he 
was quite specific in spelling out almost the 
exact boundaries Poland eventually obtained. 
He also supported strongly a plan for a great 
federation of Central Europe to include 
Czechoslovakia and perhaps Rumania, 
Yugoslavia, and Lithuania. To be sure, he 
did not envision that such a confederation 
would have the format of the Warsaw Pact! 

These points seem obvious and clear after 
reading the book, but they have been almost 
unanimously rejected by scholars and states- 
men in both the West and the Soviet Union, as 
well as by Polish scholars of all political 
beliefs. Terry describes a meeting at the Insti- 
tute of History of the Polish Academy of 
Sciences in 1976, called for the special pur- 
pose of discussing the Terry reevaluation of 
Sikorski. Despite an invitation to Terry, the 
meeting almost never took place: “To a man, 
members of the World War II Study Group 
‘regretted’ that they had ‘prior commitments,’ 
.. . sikorski was still a ‘hot potato,’ others 
explained, and they were reluctant to risk 
public comment on a thesis so ‘provocative.’” 
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I have the utmost admiration for the schol- 
arship and incisiveness of this fine work. I 
wish, however, to add two comments—not 
of criticism but simply personal reflections 
suggested by the topics covered. 

First, it is an irony of history that peoples 
who have suffered subjugation and mistreat- 
ment seem to have no compunction what- 
ever at meting out subjugation and mis- 
treatment to others. In extenuation of Poland, 
it is true that throughout its history Poland 
has almost never been an ethnically solidi- 
fied state and has usually ruled over sizable 
minority populations. This may seem the 
norm. 

Second, Terry is a political scientist and 
reminds us from time to time that the even- 
tual results-—-Soviet control and all it en- 
tails—were perhaps inevitable considering 
the military results of the war. The meticu- 
lous record of diplomacy over the boundary 
questions involving Poland was to lead, in 
the end, to a military conclusion. The boun- 
danes bety „en East and West in Europe are 
almost exactly those reached by the several 
victorious allied armies at the end of the war. 
Very little that anyone—Sikorski, Roose- 
velt, Churchill, or Stalin—could have done 
by advanced diplomatic maneuvering would 
have had the slightest influence on the terri- 
torial pattern created by the foot soldiers, 
tank corps, airmen, and artillerymen of the 
Grand Alliance that finally defeated Hitler’s 
Wehrmacht ın 1945. 

OLIVER BENSON 

University of Oklahoma 

Norman 


WHYTE, JOHN H. Catholics in Western 
Democracies: A Study in Political Behav- 
ior. Pp. 129. New York: St. Martin’s 
Press, 1981. $20.00. 


A model-exploring book, Catholics in 
Western Democracies employs ideal types to 
survey European and Anglo-Catholics’ pol- 
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itical behavior over the past two centuries. . 


Whyte, whose career has centered on the 
study of Irish politics, points to the degree of 
openness or closeness as the most distin- 
guishing characteristic of Catholic involve- 
ment in politics. A closed state of affairs 1s 
present when clergy forthrightly influence 
their followers’ choices, where there is a 
Catholic party, and where organizations 
such as trade unions are confessional in 
nature—that is, clearly Catholic. A develop- 
mental impetus flavors the writing—closed 
Catholic entities move over time to become 
open ones—although Whyte’s rich acquain- 
tance with a diverse literature allows him to 
specify exceptions and countercurrents. 

On first picking up this volume one senses 
that it is the product of British, not American 
scholarship: The writing is stripped down, 
largely narrative, and does not eschew the 
use of “J.” Whyte moves easily over a wide 
canvas to arrive at his conclusion regarding 
the present that, “in arithmetical terms one 
might suggest that the commonest position 
for Catholics to occupy ıs about three- 
quarters of the way towards the open end of 
the spectrum.” 

Not so central to Whyte’s analysis, but a 
model component nonetheless, 1s the Right- 
Left continuum in political choice. He ap- 
pears less comfortabie with this dimension 
but concludes that Catholic closeness 1s a 
force for the center customarily, not the 
extreme Right. He believes that the nine- 
teenth-century conservatism the Church 
displayed was not inevitable, and that a so- 
called incipient liberalism might have made 
possible a leap directly to the present. 

Whyte’s historical commitment has led 
him to make one unfortunate decision. 
“Practicing Catholics” are defined on the 
basis of 1960 statistics: “I wanted to choosea 
point before the decline of recent years in 
religious practice has gathered momentum.” 
But that very decline and the strain felt by 
many Catholics about some traditional 
teachings would seem a leading question for 
a discussion of Catholic political behavior. 
In his chapter, “Variations Over Time, 
c. 1960—,” Whyte does refer to contempor- 


ary events, but a more systematic compari- 
son would have been welcome. 

A scholar from the University of Belfast, 
Whyte credits the late Ivan Vallier with pio- 
neering the modeling of Catholic political 
behavior. He dissents, however, from Val- 
lier’s concept of the Church as having insu- 
lated itself from the larger society during one 
developmental stage. “The concepts of insu- 
lation and withdrawal are better left out of 
the model,” asserts Whyte. We do not know 
what rejoinder Vallier would have offered. 
But those of us who cherish the memory of 
his classes will be sure that there would have 
been one. He would have liked having this 
able peer with whom to spar. In defense of 
the Vallier position, one might point to the 
history of Catholic higher education in this 
country. Insulating itself from mainstream 
influence and the wider academic world was 
precisely what this kind of Catholic institu- 
tion did during an earlier era, now happily 
past. 

Readers with an interest in the subject 
matter may differ with Whyte, but they will 
find this a notable book. In addition, for any 
who are struggling to give aclean, intelligible 
line of analysis to extraordinarily volumi- 
nous materials, Whyte provides an admira- 
ble example of British economy. 

JANET CARTER HANNIGAN 

Bruner Foundation 

New York 
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DAVIS, RONALD L. F. Good and Faithful 
Labor: From Slavery to Sharecropping 
in the Natchez District, 1860-1890. Pp. 
xv, 225. Westport, CT: Greenwood Press, 
1982. $25.00. 


“The main thrust of this work 1s to under- 
stand the freedman’s motivation ın coming 
to sharecropping,” writes Davis. He then 
attempts to prove that the blacks in the Nat- 
chez District—-Adams County, Mississippi 
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and Concordia Parish, Louisiana~-embraced 


sharecropping to avoid gang labor, close ` 


supervision, and a wage system that was 
almost a replica of slavery. 

In reviewing the literature on the subject 
of sharecropping, Davis notes that there is 
little consensus on how the system origi- 
nated. He contends that earlier views, par- 
ticularly those of some historical econo- 
mists, were often “flawed by untested as- 
sumptions and the lack of historical evi- 
dence.” 

Sharecropping might not have emerged in 
the Natchez District, which fell to Union 
troops in late 1862, but for the role played by 
the army and the Freedmen’s Bureau. Those 
agencies enabled freedmen to resist gang 
labor and planter dictation of working 
conditions. 

Two bad crop years immediately follow- 
ing the Civil War worsened the planters’ 
precarious financial condition, Merchants 
moved in to furnish money and supplies in 
return for liens that had priority above both 
planters’ and tenants’ liens on the crops. The 
merchants insisted on cotton at the expense 
of corn. “Once the merchant entered the pic- 
ture, there was little chance for the reemer- 
gence of fixed wages or gang labor condi- 
tions.” 

Davis also finds that about one-third of 
the planters survived the war as planters, 
while nearly ali plantations continued as 
such but on a smaller scale. As for the mer- 
chants who swarmed into the Natchez Dis- 
trict, many did not prosper long. Only 27 
percent doing business in 1870 were still 
active in 1880. 

The book is marred with some minor con- 
tradictions and errors. In trying to assess the 
freedmen’s efficiency relative to slave labor, 
Davis encountered too many hard-to-meas- 
ure variables and posed too many assump- 
tions to make a convincing judgment that the 
freedmen were as efficient as slaves. It seems 
that he likewise overrates the competition 
among Natchez District merchants for the 
tenants’ business. Moreover, conditions in 
Natchez, with its large number of cotton 
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nabobs, were hardly typical of any other 
region in the South. 

Davis’s monograph, the result of much 
primary research, will probably stir up con- 
troversy. Nevertheless, he offers solid evi- 
dence that a scarcity of labor permitted 
many Natchez freedmen to secure labor con- 
tracts to their liking. There was some shifting 
between wage labor and sharecropping. In 
the end, sharecropping prevailed because 
freedmen wished to escape the planters’ 
ability to discipline them by means of wage 
forfeiture, and because planters and mer- 
chants wished the tenants to share the risk of 
declining cotton prices. 

ERNEST M. LANDER, Jr. 


Clemson University 
South Carolina 


FRANK, RONALD E. and MARSHALL G. 
GREENBERG. Audiences for Public Tel- 
eviston. Pp. 230. Beverly Hills, CA: Sage 
Publications, 1982. $25.00. 


In this sequel to their earlier book, The 
Public’s Use of Television, Frank and Green- 
berg present a market segment analysis of 
public television (PTV) viewers. Their pur- 
poses are to assess progress toward the goals 
established for PTV in 1979 by the Carnegie 
Commission and to suggest market-based 
strategies for enhancing that progress. 

Using principal components analysis, 
Frank and Greenberg identify 14 distinct 
audience segments, review the sociological 
characteristics and psychological needs of 
each, measure the PTV and general media 
use behavior of their members, and suggest 
differential strategies for attaining the goal 
of reaching every adult American with pro- 
gramming at least once a month. Some of the 
descriptions of the audience clusters are 
strained, and the data do generate some 
anomalies that are not especially well 
handled, or even recognized, by the authors, 
but the analysis goes well beyond the cus- 
tomary demographic categorization and 
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significantly enriches our understanding of 
audience composition. 

To no one’s surprise, the picture of prim- 
ary PTV viewers that emerges is one of rela- 
tively affluent, well-educated persons with 
an interest in abstract subjects and a need for 
intellectual stimulation. Beyond this, the 
data show a secondary audience composed 
disproportionately of southern blacks and 
adult women, both with children living at 
home, who have rather different needs and 
program interests. Finally, nine additional 
groups make up a tertiary audience of less 
frequent viewers or nonviewers. Much of the 
analysis is centered on eliciting the preferen- 
ces of these latter groups and developing 
programming strategies to attract their 
interest. 

In calling for a “strategy of special interest 
narrowcasting” to targeted audience seg- 
ments—-for example, by properly scripting 
science fiction or drama programs and adver- 
tising their excitement to attract young-adulit 
blue-collar males—-Frank and Greenberg 
accept without question the Carnegie Com- 
mission’s definition of diversity. But this 
strategy overlooks a danger that becomes 
more substantial year by year. By diluting 
the content that attracts the upscale viewers 
who provide more and more of the financial 
support, and a great deal of political sup- 
port, for PTV, especially at a time when 
commercial services are competing more 
aggressively for these same viewers, such a 
move risks the dissolution of an essential 
PTV constituency. Is the Carnegie definition 
of diversity reasonable? Is it realistically 
attainable in context? On these points the 
analysis falls short. 

As with so many Sage books in recent 
years, this one suffers from noticeably care- 
less proofreading and, especially, the absence 
of an index. But the substantive import of 
the book is clear, and the data it reports will 
play a central role in the debate over future 
directions in public television. 

JAROL B. MANHEIM 

Virginia Polytechnic Institute and 

State University 
Blacksburg 


GRENZKE, JANET MILLER. Influence, 
Change, and the Legislative Process. Pp. 
193. Westport, CT: Greenwood Press, 
1982. $35.00. 


Janet Grenzke daes many things right. 
She focuses on attitudinal and behavioral 
change among Michigan state legislators. 
Understanding this change is important be- 
cause it is at the heart of what we mean by 
representation. The movement of legislators’ 
attitudes and behavior relative to their con- 
stituency defines and assesses the representa- 
tional process. As Grenzke points out, one 
should not find it surprising that studies that 
do not measure individual legislator change 
come to the conclusion that representation 
occurs primarily through turnover rather 
than through interchange and attitudinal- 
behavioral modifications. This study, unlike 
most others, does not structure inquiry so as 
to preclude finding the latter, more dynamic 
mode of representation. 

By interviewing state legislators across 
seven sessions, Grenzke is able to construct a 
nonaggregate measure of change. That is, 
change is indexed for each individual legisla- 
tor rather than for entire legislative bodies. 
In this way she is able to separate the amount 
of change that is attributable to replacement 
and to incumbent shifts of opinion and 
behavior. She finds that incumbent change is 
anything but insignificant. The proportion 
of total attitudinal and vote change that 
incumbency yields varies by issue and over 
time. At most points the ratio of incumbency 
to replacement change exceeds one. 

Because this research focuses on three 
issue clusters—-race, education, and busi- 
ness—over an extended period, it 1s possible 
to observe differences in representational 
patterns. Grenzke does and finds that race- 
related legislation is characterized by a 
representational process whereby constitu- 
ents sanction legislatrve behavior by manipu- 
lating vital resources such as votes. This 
dynamic produces high correlation between 
legislative behavior and constituency opin- 
ion, discussed ın many previous studies, but 
does not produce long-term congruence be- 
tween legislative and constituency attitudes. 
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In the areas of business and education there 
is a mix of this means-control relationship 
and one in which the legislator relies on ref- 
erence groups for reality-defining informa- 
tion. It is the latter relationship that over 
time produces the greatest shift in legislator 
attitude toward the perceived attitude posi- 
tions of reference publics and ultimately 
results in more persistent attitudinal and 
behavioral patterns among legislators. 

Further, Grenzke’s work is impressive 
because it draws from the rich empirical 
framework of attitude theory and meaning- 
fully integrates findings into that frame- 
work. Because Grenzke writes lucidly and 
presents statistics clearly and simply, relegat- 
ing the more highly complex analysis to 
footnotes and appendices, this work is ap- 
propriate for any student of representation 
and the legislative process. 

DAVID G. BAKER 

Hartwick College 

Oneonta 

New York 


LANG, GLADYS ENGEL and KURT LANG. 
The Battle for Public Opinion: The Pres- 
ident, the Press, and the Polls during 
Watergate. Pp. xiv, 353. New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1983. $32.00. 
Paperbound, $12.50. 


To anyone who has lived through the 
unfolding of the long series of sordid epi- 
sodes that have collectively been given the 
name of Watergate, this book will be hard to 
put down. It will have the same effect that a 
vivid newspaper account of a witnessed ball- 
game has on a devoted football fan. He will 
have memorized every play, every intercep- 
tion, every touchdown; but in the reading of 
the newspaper story he will experience the 
thrill of the game all over again. Most of this 
book is that well written. 

The book will also appeal to the student of 
public opinion and to the general reader who 
has wondered about the impact of the media 
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on public opinion and of the public opinion 
on the president of the United States. 

The Langs, a husband-and-wife team of 
political sociologists who both teach at the 
State University of New York at Stony 
Brook, skillfully use the Watergate incidents 
as a case study for demonstrating the strength 
and validity of a number of propositions and 
models about the role of the media in public 
opinion formation. This ıs not merely a his- 
tory of public opinion soundings during the 
Watergate crisis, but an excellent analysis of 
the lessons learned about the role of public 
opinion and of the press in the democratic 
political process. 

The book is a masterful melding of facts, 
press play, and public response, with some 
introductory chapters that set out the theo- 
retical framework of the Langs’ analysis. 
They see, for example, prima facie evidence 
of the agenda-setting principle in action— 
that is, that the mass media tell people what 
to think about rather than what to think. But 
they also argue that the press is only one of 
several movers in what they call the agenda- 
building process. 

Supplementing their extensive use of pol- 
ling data— Watergate surely must have been 
one of the most highly surveyed incidents in 
history—with their own and other re- 
searchers” content analyses of the media, 
they illustrate the effectiveness of saturation 
coverage. The latter they define as the com- 
bined effect of prominence of news display 
with continuity of news coverage. Further- 
more, they corroborate that the potential 
influence of the media is greatest when peo- 
ple have had no firsthand experience with an 
issue. After they have been exposed to the 
media and have been influenced by them, a 
“ceiling effect” sets in, limiting further 
change. 

The Langs point out that the use by the 
media of polling data as news clothes a 
report in a mantle of scientific objectivity, 
when actually “polls do not speak for them- 
selves but are subject to journalistic judg- 
ment.” 
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Nor did polls always mirror the true feel- 
ings of the public, since the public was occa- 
sionally confused by the semantics of the 
questions asked. One example was the pub- 
lic’s understanding or misunderstanding of 
“impeachment” and the context in which the 
question was asked. The responses in the 
various polls differed by as much as 35 per- 
centage points. 

There is a most interesting chapter on the 
role of the public as bystanders, the chorus 
in the unfolding drama, Watching, listening, 
and reading about political activity, the 
Langs contend, is also a form of political 
activity. Bystanders support the decisions of 
leaders and influentials, who in turn lean on 
the public as audience and use it to legitimate 
their actions. 

If the book has any flaws, they are in the 
last couple of chapters, where the book be- 
gins to look padded. The Langs discuss the 
impact of Watergate on children and on ado- 
lescents. Then, in a lengthy chapter, they 
draw parallels between the role of public 
opinion and of the press in, on the one hand, 
the Watergate case and, on the other, both 
recent and more remote crises in history. 

The three crises in history that they say are 
most comparable to Watergate are the im- 
peachment of Andrew Johnson in 1868, the 
Dreyfus affair in France in the late 1890s, 
and the abdication of Edward VIII of Eng- 
land in 1936. “There was no battle,” they say, 
“for public opinion similar to the one over 
Watergate, especially in England, where the 
influence of public opinion on the course of 
the abdication crisis was mitigated [muted?] 
by the silence of the press.” 

The most obvious difference, they point 
out, and what clearly made Watergate uni- 
que, was television. “People could hardly 
escape Watergate.” They might have added 
public opinion polis. Neither Congress nor 
the president could escape them, as is clearly 
illustrated in this fascinating and lucid book. 

L. JOHN MARTIN 

University of Maryland 

College Park 


STEPHAN, WALTER G. and JOE R. FEAGIN, 
eds. School Desegregation: Past, Present, 
and Future. Pp. xiv, 357. New York: Ple- 
num Press, 1980. $25.00. 


This book is a sweeping assessment— 
frequently an indictment—of school deseg- 
regation policy in the United States over the 
last 25 years. It is composed of 12 articles 
penned by authors from various academic 
backgrounds including education, law, polit- 
ical science, psychology, and sociology. 

Yudolf and Graglia both chastise the 
Supreme Court for not formulating desegre- 
gation principles that are clear, consistent, 
and legally defensible; the latter writes with 
such invective that his polemical style all but 
drowns out his few interesting points. Rist, 
Greeley, Armor, and Garth and Stinchcombe 
offer evidence purporting to show that 
whites, including white ethnics (Greeley), 
have come to accept desegregated schools 
but are still adamantly against busing. In- 
deed resistance has precipitated massive 
“white flight,” according to Armor. 

Why do whites oppose busing? The con- 
sensus is that racial prejudice is not the rea- 
son. Rather whites feel that they are paying 
too high a price for what is to: be gained 
through busing. The cost becomes exorbi- 
tant when mandated by leaders who are dis- 
tant and confused. Feagin continues the 
leadership theme by averring that a political- 
economic elite has played the key role in 
desegregation policy. Concern with main- 
taining systemic legitimacy began the cru- 
sade to eliminate segregated schools, but in 
the face of white backlash this same worry 
has led to recent elite retreats in this policy 
arena. 

Miller, Cohen, and Mercer, Iadicola, and 
Moore assail the simplicity and naiveté of 
much of the prior research on and assump- 
tions about student life in either segregated 
or desegregated schools. Both Mercer and 
her associates and Cohen contend that equity 
in academic achievement across races and 
national background cannot occur in deseg- 
regated situations unless status and power 
hierarchies are fundamentally altered. Miller 
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stresses the need to improve traditional edu- 
cation in all classrooms. 

To Greenblatt and Willie is left the unen- 
viable task of detailing the benefits of desegre- 
gation. Basically they argue that desegrega- 
tion efforts have had a widespread effect on 
society, ranging from obvious favorable im- 
pacts on schools to latent consequences for 
the social and political orientations of many 
citizens. Their points, however, often are 
: based more on wishful thinking than on 
scientific rigor. 

Regrettably, strict scientific canons are 
lax in many of these articles, in particular 
Graglia’s and those authors using survey 
research data. While one might excuse a 
legalist for ignoring basic rules of empirical 
analysis, excusing social scientists is more 
difficult. Most of the authors using surveys 
are quite defensive of whites in the desegre- 
gation controversy without adequately de- 
tailing the representativeness of their sam- 
ples or subjecting their measures of key 
concepts—for instance, racial prejudice—to 
tests for either reliability or validity. Such 
care is desirable in all scientific inquiry into 
human behavior—it ıs tmperative when 
drawing conclusions on emotive issues like 
desegregation lest one be labeled an apolo- 
gist for one side or another. 

Finally, even with the varied perspectives 
of the authors, there is still a sense of incom- 
pleteness about this book. Essentially the 
problem lies in not having a context grander 
than each author’s area of specialty in which to 
appreciate the desegregation process. And 
since these articles usually are penned by 
practitioners of traditional social science dis- 
section, the picture of the whole is mostly 
lost. Stephan tries his hand at a historical 
review of the desegregation controversy, but 
the coverage 1s cursory and rather pedes- 
trian. While both Cohen and Mercer and her 
colleagues hint at the need to understand the 
environs of the classroom, their empirical 
work in school desegregation does not stray 
that far. Orfield centers school segregation 
patterns in residential segregation, but this 
approach does not go far enough into the 
structural roots of society that promote div- 
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ision based on race. Feagin appreciates the 
importance of understanding this problem 
area within the overall politico-economic 
framework of America but defines the “rul- 
ing class” so broadly—“(1) capitalists / em- 
ployers and (2) top managers/ professionals/ 
politicians”—-as almost to guarantee that 
empirical analysis from this perspective will 
become a meandering mess. 
JAMES W LAMARE 

University of Canterbury 

Christchurch 

New Zealand 


TREFOUSSE, HANS L Carl Schurz: A Bio- 
graphy. Pp. xiv, 386. Knoxville: Univer- 
sity of Tennessee Press, 1982. $29.50. 


Carl Schurz (1829-1906) was a student 
revolutionary who escaped from his native 
Germany ın 1848 and moved to the United 
States in 1852. Settling in Watertown, Wis- 
consin, he became an outspoken abolition- 
ist, worked for the Republican Party at every 
level, and emerged after the election of 1860 
as the most prominent German-American 
politician in the United States. He first pes- 
tered Lincoln for a high diplomatic appoint- 
ment—he settled for an embassy to Spain— 
and then for general rank in the Union 
Army. Moving to St. Louis after the war, he 
sided with the radicals against Andrew 
Johnson and represented Missouri in the 
U.S. Senate from 1869 to 1877. Breaking 
with Grant, he helped organize the Liberal 
Republican Party of 1872 and then sup- 
ported Rutherford Hayes in 1876. President 
Hayes rewarded him with the Department of 
the Interior; Schurz’s secretaryship there 
proved to be his last and in many ways his 
most strenuous public office. Settling in New 
York City in 1881, Schurz spent the rest of 
his life as a leading speaker and writer on 
public issues, sometimes defending Indians 
and blacks, and always upholding hard 
money and civil service reform. He was one 
of our first conservationists and a vehement 
foe of overseas expansion. 
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Since 1932 Claude M. Fuess’s Carl Schurz, 
Reformer has been the standard biography 
in English. It will endure for the elegance of 
its prose and for its sympathetic projection. 
of Schurz’s energetic idealism. This new bio- 
graphy is, however, an improvement in many 
ways. Without a trace of the debunking 
spirit, Trefousse shows the ambitious, intol- 
erant, and overbearing sides of Schurz. He is 
more accurate and informative on Schurz’s 
business affairs, his marriage, and his family 
life. Trefousse also sketches the widower 
Schurz’s long autumnal love affair with the 
brilliant Fanny Chapman, a subject that 
eluded Fuess altogether. 

Schurz always addressed himself to the 
leading issues of the day. Any account of his 
life must also be a history of public affairs. 
Fortunately Trefousse is thoroughly at home 
in this long stretch of American history. He 
explains and judges Schurz’s many positions 
with an independence and acute moral sense 
worthy of Car] Schurz himself. The domi- 
nant interpretive idea of this biography is 
that Schurz was both an innovator and an 
early master in the art of ethnic politics. Tre- 
fousse contends that Schurz self-consciously 
made himself both model and leader for 
German Americans, and mobilized their 
support both to advance his career and to 
help the causes that he passionately served. 

ROBERT McCOLLEY 

University of Ilinois 

Urbana-Champaign 


WISE, ARTHUR E. Legtslated Learning: The 
Bureaucratization of the American Class- 
room. Pp. xx, 219. Berkeley: University 
of California Press, 1982. $12.95. Paper- 
bound, $6.95. 


It is no news to report that American edu- 
cation has its problems, and major ones at 
that. This is nowhere more obvious than in 
the malaise surrounding the use of the legis- 
lative, judicial, and regulatory processes in 
efforts to reform the schools. Despite the 
best efforts of well-intentioned lawmakers, 
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the courts, and a host of other governmental 
agencies, national and state efforts to make 
education both efficient and fair have be- 
come more rather than less difficult. In Leg- 
islated Learning: The Bureaucratization of 
the American Ciassroom, Arthur E. Wise 
offers his explanation of this dilemma, and 
in doing so he has written a compelling and 
yet highly disturbing book. 

The focus of the study is the formulation 
of educational policy, or more properly the 
aggregate effects of law and regulation on 
that process. Wise offers a survey of various 
governmental interventions in education over 
the past three decades, and concludes that 
they have proved mixed blessings. When 
aimed at providing equal opportunity, as in 
Brown v. Board of Education and cases with 
similar intent, the courts and other legal 
agencies have brought about notable im- 
provements in the fairness of American 
education. On the other hand, Wise is highly 
critical of recent efforts to mandate the 
actual quality of education. In a thoughtful 
assessment of this trend, he points out that 
many regulatory assumptions and goals 
simply do not fit the realities of the modern 
classroom. 

The chief fault, Wise argues, lies with the 
so-called hyperrationalization of the schools. 
This he defines as the overlay and duplica- 
tion of laws, court decisions, and bureau- 
cratic rules to establish centrally learning 
objectives and results, administrative proce- 
dures, teacher competence—indeed, to con- 
trol most aspects of education. At the least, 
this has reduced the influence and creativity 
of local educators. At worst, state and fed- 
=ral authorities have imposed solutions to 
problems on the schools, frequently unmind- 
Zul that those solutions have involved man- 
agement techniques inapplicable to educa- 
tion or theories insufficiently supported by 
research. As a result, Wise sees most efforts 
to compel quality as doomed to failure and 
educators themselves doomed to frustration. 

Legislated Learning is a fine book, soundly 
cocumented and carefully argued. I quibbled 
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seriously only with the author’s suggested 
responses to hyperrationalization; they 
seemed unequal to the massive problems he 
described. Few studies, however, have ex- 
plored the challenges facing our schools so 
well, and Wise’s volume is likely to be essen- 
tial reading for anyone concerned with the 
future of American education for some time 
to come. 


MARK EDWARD LENDER 
Kean College of New Jersey 
Union 

SOCIOLOGY 


GINAT, JOSEPH. Women in Muslim Rural 
Society: Status and Role ın Family and 
Community. Pp. xx, 268. New Bruns- 
wick, NJ: Transaction Books, 1982. 
$24.95. 


Anthropologists and other area specialists 
of the Middle East will welcome this study of 
Israeli rural Arabs. Ginat paints a cautious 
picture of life in and among four villages; 
over a third of the book describes their phys- 
ical setting, historical background, and eco- 
nomic structure. The remainder focuses on 
Marriage patterns and women’s status and 
roles, all with an eye to reassessing stereo- 
types about rural Arab society. 

Ginat carried out a detailed, diachronic 
evaluation of marriage patterns, considering 
all the possible candidates for an individual’s 
marriage as well as the economic, political, 
social, and even psychological factors influ- 
encing marriage choices. He found that elder 
male villagers strongly preferred in-group 
marTiages—those within their descent group 
—although the stereotypic match to father’s 
brother’s daughter was often not the pre- 
ferred choice. However, younger males had 
started to prefer out-group marriages with 
women as far away as the West Bank, reflect- 
ing a desire to marry according to personal 
criteria outside of the circle of kin controlled 
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by the extended family. While younger men 
earning salaries away from the village were 
able to achieve such marriages, or at least to 
refuse marriages with undesirable in-group 
candidates, village women still had a limited 
range of choices. 

Readers looking for a feminist perspective 
in Ginat’s work will be disappointed. Ginat 
argues that men are generally satisfied to 
wield formal contro] within their families 
while actually being influenced by their 
female kin. Rural Arab women are charac- 
terized as having various kinds of informal 
influence, such as information brokering, 
and Ginat claims that women “aspire to 
influence” while men “aspire to status.” 
Women who have the “insight and patience” 
to manipulate their husbands often achieve 
their own ends, and they are described as 
content to act behind the scenes. Neverthe- 
less, in a society where a man can still murder 
his daughter for sexual transgressions that 
are believed to threaten family honor and 
attain the support of most of the community 
for such a murder, male control over women 
is Shown to be a good deal more than just an 
ideological stance, as Ginat would have the 
reader believe. 

Throughout the book, Ginat tries to assess 
how economic changes linking the four vil- 
lages more closely to urban schools and 
employment opportunities have affected 
women’s roles. Some change is evident. For 
example, a trend for village sons to receive 
separate houses on their father’s land when 
they marry rather than bringing their wives 
into their fathers’ households will have a sig- 
nificant effect. A new wife in her own home 
will have an enhanced position compared to 
the wife who joins her husband’s father’s 
household and comes under the thumb of 
her exacting mother-in-law. However, as 
long as the proportion of educated village 
women continues to fall far short of the pro- 
portion of educated village men, village 
women will continue to have no choice but to 
depend on their fathers to arrange their mar- 
riages, their brothers to provide some refuge 
from marital problems, and, above all, the 
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goodwill of their husbands to enjoy whatever 
informal social influence they may possess. 
MICHELLE MASKIELL 
Bozeman 
Montana 


LANE, DAVID. The End of Social Inequal- 
ity? Class, Status and Power under State 
Socialism. Pp. xi, 176. London: George 
Allen & Unwin, 1982. $24.95. Paper- 
bound, $8.95. 


The leaders of the Russian Revolution set 
out in 1917 to work great changes in the 
traditional power structure and to build a 
society that assured the equality of all citi- 
zens. Clearly there have been fundamental 
changes in the relations of power and prop- 
erty in the Soviet Union and the East Euro- 
pean nations that have followed its model 
over the past two generations. But as British 
sociologist Lane ably demonstrates, these 
societies have failed to fulfill the Marxist 
promise to end social inequality. He makes a 
convincing case that social stratification still 
prevails in the state socialist societies by 
drawing on the findings and statistics of 
numerous scholars. 

Lane notes that some sources of inequal- 
ity—particularly widespread private owner- 
ship of property—have been abolished by 
the USSR and its socialist neighbors. Yet in 
a variety of ways, inequality is perpetuated. 
There are major social divisions between the 
working class and the peasantry, with the 
latter being inferior in power and status. 
Similarly, the working class is divided be- 
tween manual and nonmanual! laborers. Even 
at the top of the social hierarchy there is a 
major division between political leaders and 
professionals whose status is based on tech- 
nical and administrative knowledge. Thus 
the division of labor determines the esteem, 
income, and social station of individuals in 
Soviet-style states much as in capitalist states. 
Even the notion of property is reintroduced, 
in that those who control factories, farms, 
and other public properties enjoy power and 
prestige. The family too continues as a 


strong source of social inequality, and the 
educational system supports inequalities that 
are later perpetuated through the occupa- 
tional and political systems. 

There continues to be social inequality 
also for women and for selected national and 
ethnic groups in the state socialist societies. 

Lane first presented these conclusions in 
1971 in The End of Inequality? which became 
a standard introduction to social stratifica- 
tion in the Soviet Union and its Eastern 
European neighbors. The present volume is 
a fully updated version of that earlier work; 
it includes a synthesis of research published 
over the last decade and a good bibliog- 
raphy. It is disappointing, however, that 
Lane was content merely to illustrate again 
that inequality persists in these societies. One 
wishes that he had gone on to examine how 
much progress has been made in reducing 
social inequality since the Bolshevik Revolu- 
tion or since World War II. That is, one 
wishes that he asked such questions as these: 
Have the social gaps between peasants, wor- 
kers, and political and professional elites 
been narrowed? How much progress has 
been made in improving the social position 
of women and ethnic minorities? What are 
the trends of social stratification at this time? 

Nonetheless, I know of no single volume 
that offers a better summary of social differ- 
ences and the role of class in the USSR and 
the Soviet-type states. Lane’s monograph 
makes a valuable contribution as a concise 
textbook for undergraduates and for others 
interested in social conditions in state social- 
ist societies. 

ROBERT DETWEILER 

San Diego State University 

California 


MARTINEZ, TOMAS M. The Gambling 
Scene: Why People Gamble. Pp. xv, 231. 
Springfield, UL: Charles C Thomas, 1983. 
No price. 


Tomas Martinez has researched his mate- 
rial on gambling by extensive observation, 
participant observation, and in-depth inter- 
views of gamblers and ex-gamblers. Mar- 
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tinez has developed the theory that a person 
becomes immersed in gambling as he goes 
through a series of “conscious moods” or 
emotions. The beginning gambler enjoys the 
thrill of risk taking and moves on to being 
immersed in the stimulation of the “here and 
now” of the particular gambling game. 
Deeper immersion in gambling leads to 
“euphoria” and feeling great, powerful, and 
potentially wealthy. However, the euphoria 
leads to a compulsion to be “in the action,” 
whether winning or losing, because the 
pleasurable identity conjured up by the 
gambling process is threatened if one stops 
playing. 

The gambler who plays under all condi- 
tions eventually loses consistently, and this 
leads to a new set of moods. First, the com- 
pulsive gambler feels “unworthy,” but in a 
frantic desire to recapture his or her positive 
self-regard, keeps gambling until he or she 
runs out of resources. If, at this point, the 
gambler is willing to be rescued, he or she 
then goes through another series of emotions 
in which negative “rock bottom” images are 
dispelled and he or she is converted into an 
ex-gambler through the group support and 
acceptance of Gambler’s Anonymous. 

Martinez writes an interesting and reada- 
ble book filled with fascinating tidbits of 
information. For example, horseracing, not 
football, is the most popular sport in Amer- 
ica; dice and cards were originally used for 
divination and not for gambling. His des- 
cription of the gambling scene and subcul- 
ture is followed by an assessment of the var- 
ious types of gambler and how the compul- 
sive gambler is helped by Gambler’s Anon- 
ymous. His delineation of the connection 
between gambling and the media in Ameri- 
can culture makes one take a second look at 
television game shows. He has a potent des- 
cription of the legal and social costs of com- 
pulsive gambling and the connection between 
compulsive game-playing and legalized 
gambling. 

Unfortunately, the readable nature of the 
book breaks down in the chapter in which 
Martinez assesses the psychological and 
sociological theories dealing with gambling 
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and where he promulgates his own naturalis- 
tic theory of how one becomes a compulsive 
gambler. The tone of this chapter is pedantic 
and Martinez’s own theory is outlined only 
sketchily; the reader must fill in the outline 
from scattered information in the other 
chapters. The placement of the theory chap- 
ter between the sections on media and poli- 
tics rather than after the description of the 
compulsive gambler adds to the disorgan- 
ized effect. 

It is particularly unfortunate that Martin- 
ez’s ideas are not integrated in a more reada- 
ble and unified whole in one section of the 
book, given that his theory of the route to 
and from compulsive gambling seems to be a 
valuable supplement to existing theories of 
deviance in this area, Martinez’s concept of 
the pleasurable self-identity created by the 
compulsive gambler is an important percep- 
tion if one is to understand the path into and 
out of this type of deviance. 

MARIE RICHMOND-ABBOTT 

Eastern Michigan University 

Ypsilanti 


MILEIKOVSKY, A. G. et al. Present-Day 
Non- Marxist Political Economy: A Crit- 
ical Analysis. Translated by Galina Stob- 
nikova. Pp. 575. Moscow: Progress Pub- 
lishers, 1981. $9.50. 


The book under review was published in 
the Soviet Union in 1975 at a time when the 
political atmosphere in the country, after the 
expulsion of Solzhenitsyn and the invidious 
campaign against A. Sakharov, was gloomy. 
In the Soviet context, all such events, how- 
ever remote they may seem from political 
economy, immediately affect the content 
and even the style of a book related to social 
science. 

For this reason, the preface and the con- 
cluding ckapters of the book, written by T. 
Mileikovsky—a very intelligent and well- 
educated economist, who in the 1960s be- 
longed to the liberal wing of Soviet econo- 
mists—are extremely aggressive toward 
Western economics. Mileikovsky uses the 
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strongest ideological language and often 
repeats such terms as “general crisis of capi- 
talism,” or “imperialist apologetics,” which 
he would have avoided ten years earlier. 
Perhaps he took the major ideological duties 
upon himself in order to cover his colleagues 
and to allow them not to deviate too much 
from the principles of criticism of Western 
economics elaborated by himself and other 
liberal economists in the sixties. 

So from chapters prepared by I. Osad- 
chaia and V. Entov, the most prominent 
Soviet experts on Western economics, read- 
ers can get ideas about neoclassical theory 
(P. Samuelson) or some monetary concepts 
(M. Friedman). What is more, these authors 
praciously admit the positive character of 
some of the ideas advanced by scholars who 
came under their scathing scrutiny, such as 
neutral technical progress or even the Phil- 
lips curve. At the same time, these authors 
are forced to increase the role of the official 
procedure for handling bourgeois economists. 

All the authors explicitly and implicitly 
suggest that Western economists, being ab- 
sorbed by ideological goals, are concerned 
with problems that, as V. Usoskin puts it, 
“were scientifically solved by Marx over a 
century ago.” Usoskin pretends even to be 
amazed by the stubbornness of his Western 
colleagues who waste their time in such an 
unreasonable way. Sometimes, without direct 
references to Marx, Engels, and Lenin, the 
authors try to find weak spots in Western 
writing in what is really interesting and use- 
ful work. But in most cases, Soviet detrac- 
tors of Western economists simply exploit the 
general weakness of the social sciences, in- 
cluding economics. 

As a special ideological contraption, they 
contrapose several Western authors. In the 
1960s, this device served to show Soviet 
readers how real scientific discussion was 
conducted in the West. Today, when P. 
Sraffa or J. Robinson are opposed to neo- 
classical theories, it is presented as a manifes- 
tation of the general chaos of a science in 
which scholars are incapable of reaching 
agreement on even such simple problems as 
price formation. The spirit of condescension 


that permeates this book is directed not only 
to Western economists but also to the West- 
ern economy. Depicting quite objectively the 
troubles of this economy, the authors again 
feign to think that Soviet economy is in 
excellent order. 

What is the value of this book for Ameri- 
can readers? Of course, those who are inter- 
ested in economic science as such will hardly 
find anything useful here. At the same time, 
this book is a worthwhile source of sociolog- 
ical information about the internal processes 
of such a semiclosed society as the Soviet 
Union. It 1s not a book on Soviet economic 
science, but a book about the lives of Soviet 
economists. Even without sophisticated 
hermeneutics, this book conveys a message 
to Western intellectuals about the arduous 
life of intelligent, gifted, educated Soviet 
professionals who, in order to adjust to the 
regime, are compelled to accomplish things 
they wholeheartedly despise. It is a book 
about the cruel control over the human 
mind, and about the humiliating necessity for 
talented intellectuals, who for a hundred rea- 
sons cannot challenge the regime, to make 
countless concessions to power. It is a book 
on compunctions of conscience, on tempta- 
tions of cynicism, and on hopes for intellec- 
tual freedom. 

V. SHLAPENTOKH 

Michigan State University 

East Lansing 


RUNYAN, WILLIAM M. Life Histories and 
Psychobiography: Explorations in Theory 
and Method. Pp. xiii, 288. New York: 
Oxford University Press, 1982. $19.95. 


Those of us old enough to remember the 
field 30 years ago cannot help but be struck 
by the counterrevolution in the social scien- 
ces. Not only does there appear to be a new 
paradigm in the making, containing a number 
of elements rejected during the heyday of 
positivism, but many issues formerly settled 
are now being reopened. Runyan’s volume is 
representative of this trend. In this work he 
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addresses the many issues that revolved 
around the controversy in the 1930s and 
1940s that pitted the case history method 
against the statistical method in the social 
sciences. In doing so, he has attempted to 
achieve four objectives: first, providing a 
rationale for the scientific use of life history 
materials; second, examining a number of 
methodological problems encountered in 
their use; third, suggesting ways of concep- 
tualizing the causal and probabilistic struc- 
ture of the life course; and, fourth, critically 
examining those methods used in the in- 
depth study of individual lives. These some- 
what overlapping objectives have, for the 
most part, been attained. His rationale for 
the use of life histories boils down to the 
defensible assertion that learning about 
structures and relationships that relate parts 
of an individual’s life is as valid a scientific 
objective as arriving at generalizations that 
characterize groups of persons or that hold 
for all the members of our species. 

The methodological problems associated 
with the study of lives arise largely out of the 
subjective character of much of the raw data 
and the equally subjective nature of the 
interpretations that typically are made from 
these data. Runyan’s discussion of the issues 
of validity and reliability in this connection 
includes almost all of the points that have 
been made over the years. Essentially he 
argues that these are not problems unique to 
ideographic methods, and that by the judi- 
cious use of other types of data as well as the 
application of existing social science knowl- 
edge, the validity of subjective data can be 
improved. Similarly, methods exist that in- 
crease the likelihood that of the various 
alternative interpretations, the more valid 
ones will be chosen. Both Bromley’s quasi- 
judicial approach to case studies and Horo- 
witz’s sequential procedures for observation, 
formulation, discussion, reobservation, and 
reformulation of clinical transactions are 
recommended examples of improved meth- 
ods of analysis. 

While not entirely new, the stage-state 
analysis suggested by Runyan as a method of 
conceptualizing the life course is one of the 
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most valuable ideas presented in this volume. 
This approach makes the simplifying as- 
sumption that the course of experience can 
be divided into a sequence of common stages 
with a limited number of possible states for 
each stage. The data on lives conceptualized 
in this fashion can be used to examine the 
relative frequencies of different courses of 
experience, to estimate the probability of 
movement from one state through a sequence 
of future states, and to analyze the processes 
connecting initial states with a variety of 
potential outcomes. 

The reader may find this volume’s last 
sections, concerned with an examination of 
and suggested improvements in the case 
study method and other ideographic methods 
somewhat repetitious, but the chapter deal- 
ing with the increased reliance in psycho- 
biography on psychological traditions other 
than the psychoanalytic does break some 
new ground. On the whole, this is a valuable 
contribution to the current methodological 
ferment in the social sciences. 

CARL W. BACKMAN 

University of Nevada 

Reno 


WILLIAMS, JOHN E. and DEBORAH L. BEST. 
Measuring Sex Stereotypes: A Thirty- 
Nation Study. Pp. 368. Beverly Hills, CA: 
Sage, 1982, $27.50. 


The emphasis in Measuring Sex Stereo- 
types is the sex-trait stereotypes that under- 
gird both sex roles and sex-role stereotypes. 
The Gough and Heilbrun 300-item Adjective 
Check List was given to about 100 university 
students in different countries, asked to serve 
as reporters on their culture rather than giv- 
ing personal opinions. A 52-item form 
—~-Amengire—constructed by Williams and 
Best was given in two countries. In order to 
measure what children learn about sex stereo- 
types, a picture-story technique constructed 
and revised by the authors—the Sex Stereo- 
type Measure [I—-was given to young child- 
ren in 24 countries. Altogether, 30 countries 
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were studied, with most providing both adult 
and child data. The countries were diverse in 
location, language, and religion. Williams 
and Best recognize the limited number of 
countries, but correctly defend the diversity. 

The hypothesis was that findings in other 
countries would reveal sex stereotypes gen- 
erally conforming to the models developed 
from Williams and Best’s studies in 
English-speaking countries. They argue that 
while cultural anthropologists have overem- 
phasized cultural differences, most differen- 
ces may be due to inadequate methodology, 
while similarities are obtained despite meth- 
odological problems. 

Analyses from three theoretical perspec- 
tives—affective meaning theory, transac- 
tional analysis theory, psychological need 
theory—all showed strong cross-cultural simi- 
larities, with some differences. The authors 
conclude that stereotypes are generally unre> 
lated to demographic variables or the status 
of women, but rather reflect deep-rooted 
belief systems. They argue that childbearing 
and nursing form the beginning of role allo- 
cations, but that cultures unnecessarily and 
unfairly exaggerate gender differences. They 
accept as a possible missing link Stockard 
and Johnson’s hypothesis that males rebel 
against child rearing by females in order to 
assert dominance, and suggest that partici- 
pation ın child rearing by males might change 
this. They suggest that bypassing or disen- 
gaging stereotypes will bring faster change 
than other approaches. 

Williams and Best may be overly conser- 
vative in accepting differences, thus possibly 
stacking the odds in favor of the similarity 
thesis. Nevertheless, evidence of similarity is 
very strong. There are other possible limita- 
tions—for instance, representativeness of 
samples, superficiality of methods, Ameri- 
can orientation of theories—all admirably 
recognized and discussed by the authors. 

Measuring Sex Stereotypes does a very 
good job of providing a conceptual frame- 
work for future cross-cultural studies and, it 
is to be hoped, will stimulate more cross- 
cultural research. 


ABRAHAM D, LAVENDER 
University of Miami 
Coral Gables 
Florida 


WOLF, ERIC R Europe and the People 
without History. Pp. xi, 503. Berkeley: 
University of California Press, 1982. No 
price. 


Eric Wolf is one anthropologist who takes 
history seriously, not merely as a backdrop 
for current events or as a chronology within 
which to locate field studies, but rather as a 
global process of interconnections and inter- 
actions affecting human societies everywhere. 
This book carries forward a project he 
sketched out in the concluding chapter of 
Peasant Wars of the Twentieth Century 
(Harper and Row, 1969): to integrate social 
science research within a comparative, glo- 
bal history of capitalism. His approach to 
history is thus not derived from any one 
social science; and this book does not dupli- 
cate efforts by modern world historians, 
such as William McNeill and L. S. Stavria- 
nos. Wolf's theoretical moorings lie in the 
tradition of anthropologists like Alfred 
Kroeber and Ralph Linton, who sought “to 
develop a global cultural history.” From this 
tradition he derives the continuing relevance 
of Karl Marx and presents a sweeping global 
survey of trends from the fifteenth through 
the nineteenth centuries. Conceived on a 
similar scale, this effort is clearly intended as 
a counterweight to the influence of that style 
of global sociology developed by Immanuel 
Wallerstein. 

The book unfolds in three parts, each with 
four thematic chapters. The first part, “Con- 
nections,” presents Wolf’s approach to con- 
nective social science history, surveys Old 
and New World societies in 1400, lays out a 
framework by which tc compare their modes 
of production at that time, and scans the 
interactions of trade and politics that under- 
lay subsequent European expansion. Part 
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Two details Iberian colonization in the New 
World, the fur trade, the slave trade, and 
contemporary trade and politics in Asia. The 
third part describes the epochal changes 
entailed by the industrial revolution in 
Europe, and by the expansion of capitalist 
enterprise over the globe. In each part, Wolf 
presents change as interaction and eschews 
mechanical typologies that have been used in 
the past to describe the trends he considers. 
He appends a discursive set of bibliographic 
notes for each chapter and a massive biblio- 
graphy, which, like the text itself, make this 
book an excellent tool for teaching. Numer- 
ous maps enhance and locate his account. 

Wolf's smooth writing style and thematic 
organization help to mitigate the choppiness 
that attends any history that jumps all over 
the globe. The comprehensive coverage inev- 
itably entails unevenness in regional detail 
and reliance on what seems, at times, slim 
acquaintance with current scholarship. Schol- 
ars of each world region will thus find many 
bones to pick with his treatment of their own 
areas of specialization. Substantively, he 
does not present information here that can- 
not be found in other sources, but he does 
weave together bits and pieces of regional 
and global history never before combined in 
one book. As a teaching tool this book will 
remain invaluable for years to come; as a 
work guided by theoretical concerns it is 
soft-spoken yet provocative; as a step toward 
a richer understanding of non-European 
societies in global history, it is sound; and as 
a counterweight to Wallerstein—time will 
tell. 

DAVID LUDDEN 
University of Pennsylvania 
Philadelphia 
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BAUMOL, WILLIAM J., JOHN C. PANZAR, 
and ROBERT D. WILLIG. Contestable 
Markets and the Theory of Industry 
Structure. Pp. xxxii, 510. New York: 
Harcourt Brace Jovanovich, 1982. $31.95. 
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The claim of microeconomic theory to 
provide guidance to policymakers in matters 
of industrial competition rests firmly on five 
foundation stones. First is a criterion— 
pareto-optimality—with which to judge out- 
comes. Associated with this is an observable 
indicator—marginal cost pricing—and a 
mechanism—decentralization, free entry, or 
perfect competition—that will quite gener- 
ally lead to fulfillment of the criterion. In 
addition, microeconomic analysis highlights 
a principat technological condition—increas- 
ing returns—preventing the decentralized 
realization of the criterion, and outlines a 
remedy—Ranmsey pricing, if lump-sum taxa- 
tion is infeasible. 

Much of the prior analysis has proceeded 
from the microeconomics of the single-prod- 
uct firm. It is clear, however, that it is the 
multiproduct firm that dominates the indus- 
trial scene. In an attempt to generalize the 
theory of tne single-product firm, conceptual 
questions arise immediately. An industry is 
said to be a natural monopoly, and output is 
then produced at least cost by a single firm, 
when marginal cost is below average cost. 
But what is average cost in the multiproduct 
world? Total cost is well-defined, but what is 
the output to be used? A further distinction 
must be made between the costs of propor- 
tionally increasing the output of a given pro- 
duct set—economies of scale—and any ben- 
efits associated with changes in the mix of 
products produced by the firm—economies 
of scope. In other words the very concept ofa 
cost function must be reconsidered, and the 
traditional tests for the unworkability of the 
competitive mechanism cannot be presumed 
to be valid. 

Even with a satisfactory theory of cost, 
substantial questions of market organization 
remain. Jt is well-known that if marginal cost 
pricing will not cover total costs, and if 
break-even prices are required, then the 
second best—-Ramsey—solution is to set 
some prices above average cost and others 
below. But this raises an important question 
of feasibility. If the enterprise breaks even 
overall, it must be making positive profits on 
some part of its product set. When will those 
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profits attract entry by firms with different 
product sets, who may not have to produce 
the unprofitable part of the product line? 
This is the question of sustainability: If cost 
functions are such that partial market entry 
is possible, then some regulation of entry will 
be needed if even the second-best prices are to 
be feasible. The economic question is then to 
characterize the set of cost functions for 
which Ramsey prices are sustainable. 

It is a great merit of Contestable Markets 
and the Theory of Industry Structure that 
these difficult questions are analyzed with 
lucidity rare in economic writing. The tools 
needed are little more than what would be 
acquired in a graduate microeconomics 
course, and the technical analysis is supple- 
mented by a wealth of exemplary diagrams 
and simple and imaginative counterexam- 
ples to demonstrate the limits of the theory. 

But the real interest for policymakers is 
likely to be the conclusions for industry pol- 
icy that may be drawn from these constructs. 
Here there are two kinds of results. First, 
suppose that the industry in question is a 
natural monopoly, as redefined by multi- 
product cost functions. Then the least costly 
way to produce output is with a single firm, 
and the best prices at which to do this are the 
Ramsey prices. But is this configuration sta- 
ble, or will other firms try to enter the indus- 
try? Baumal, Panzar, and Willig show that 
under the right circumstances the Ramsey 
prices are sustainable—that is, will not attract 
entry. In this sense, firms are protected if 
they charge socially: quasi-optimal prices. 
However, from a policy view it is important 
to note that the converse is not true: sus- 
tainable prices exist that are not Ramsey 
prices. The job of the analyst will be, as 
always, to decide whether a particular set of 
sustainable prices is, considering society’s 
interest, the right one. 

The second set of results concerns an 
industry that is said to be contestable: 
roughly, this means that it 1s characterized 
by a freely available efficient technology and 
the possibility of costless entry and exit. 
Contestability does not depend on notions of 
scale or scope; nor, unlike the theory of per- 


fect competition, does it rely on large num- 
bers. But participation in a contestable 
market does impose on firms something like 
the discipline of the competitive market. 
Baumol, Panzar, and Willig show that even 
in the natural monopoly case, contestability 
ensures efficiency; and the same holds true, 
of course, in industries characterized as con- 
centrated oligopolies. Furthermore, survival 
in a contestable market guarantees that all 
prices are free of cross-subsidies. 

Thus an important lesson of this book is 
that policy economists would do well to con- 
centrate on whether an industry is contesta- 
ble or not. In a sense we are back where Joe 
S. Bain left us in Barriers to New Competi- 
tion (1956). But back with this difference: 
the tools of multiproduct analysis—includ- 
ing the rethinking of Bain’s notion of an 
entry barrier—will give a substantially 
sharper focus to the empirical work. By pro- 
viding the theoretical underpinnings for such 
work, Contestable Markets is a book of last- 
ing value. 

PHILIP A. VITON 

University of Pennsylvania 

Philadelphia 


GALBRAITH, JOHN KENNETH. The Voice 
of the Poor: Essays in Economic and Pol- 
itical Persuasion. Pp. 88. Cambridge, 
MA: Harvard University Press, 1983. 
$8.95. 


Galbraith’s most recent book, The Voice 
of the Poor, provides many thought-pro- 
voking glimpses of the political and eco- 
nomic trends affecting the relations between, 
to use Galbraith’s terms, rich countries and 
poor. Galbraith’s credentials as a trend spot- 
ter are well established. What is more, his 
skill as a popular writer ever enhances our 
view of the features to which he turns our 
attention. 

The Voice of the Poor is a collection of 
five essays originally presented by the author 
in India as the Rajaji lectures. The essays 
deal largely with economic and political rela- 
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tions between rich and poor nations and 
emphasize the relevance of history for con- 
temporary policy. 

The book starts with a much-needed re- 
minder that economic development is a pro- 
cess that has historically required a succes- 
sion of various economic policies, each 
appropriate to the changing level of political 
and cultural development attained by a 
country. The book goes on to discuss the 
decline in political influence of the rich coun- 
tries on the poor, relative to the situation 20 
years ago. Galbraith warns of the danger of 
conducting policy ignorant of the historical 
process that has led us from the new impe- 
rialism to the era of the “compulsively inde- 
pendent” state. 

The next essay provides useful counsel 
about the damage military buildup and pro- 
liferation can wreak on the security of deve- 
loped countries and the development pros- 
pects of poor countries. Galbraith notes that, 
historically, economic development has been 
contingent on a secure government, but 
experience shows that a strong military 
complex can destabilize the government it 
was designed to serve. The book closes witha 
round of criticism for the current espousal of 
monetarist policy in America and other 
industrial countries. Galbraith sees a histori- 
cal trend toward organization that has taken 
us away from the classical free market and 
thereby undermined the prerequisite for the 
success of monetary policy. 

Galbraith’s high esteem for the usefulness 
of economic history is exciting and laudable. 
Historians have long dreamed of the possi- 
bility of empirically deriving general laws 
and using them to guide the conduct of pres- 
ent affairs. Because economic development 
is so complex and so inherently historical, 
Galbraith’s espousal of the historical analy- 
sis is quite sensible. Learning lessons from 
history is a tricky business—-one must steer a 
course between abstracting to the point of 
vacuity and detailing to such an extent that 
the principle loses all relevance. If anything, 
Galbraith steers closer to the former peril 
than to the latter. I could not help wishing 
that Galbraith cited more facts and anec- 
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dotes to fill out his concept of historical 
process. 

There is much insightful and worthy 
counsel in The Voice of the Poor, but 
perhaps even more important, the book 
reminds us of our intimate relationship with 
the historical forces that have shaped both 
the rich countries and the poor. 

WILSON B BISHAI 

Harvard University 

Cambridge 

Massachusetts 


ZOLOTAS, XENOPHON Economic Growth 
and Declming Social Welfare. Pp. xiv, 
199. New York: New York University 
Press, 1981. $15.00. 


Xenophon Zolotas’s Economic Growth 
and Declining Social Welfare is essentially 
an inquiry into the relationship between the 
rate of economic growth in advanced indus- 
trialized societies and the rate of increase in 
social welfare or human well-being. The 
inquiry is animated by the oft-expressed 
concern that unbridled economic growth has 
had various deleterious consequences. Zolo- 
tas is able to show that when an industrial 
society, exemplified by the United States, 
reaches an advanced stage of affluence, the 
rate of increase in social welfare drops below 
the rate of economic growth and tends 
toward the negative. The author describes 
his book as “in effect an overall cost-benefit 
analysis of the growth effort.” 

Economic Growth and Declining Social 
Welfare is composed of two major parts. The 
first, chapter 3, deals with the economic 
aspects of welfare (EAW) and involves the 
construction of an EAW index using national 
accounts data. The EAW index is deemed a 
better approximation to economic welfare 
than gress national product. 

The compilation of the EAW index is 
based mainly as private consumption from 
which select items are both deducted—for 
example, durable consumer goods—and 
added—such as services from durable con- 
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sumer goods. When applied to the United 
States for the years 1950-77, the EAW index 
shows that the economic aspects of social 
welfare are a diminishing function of eco- 
nomic growth. 

The second major part of the book, chap- 
ter 4, attempts to evaluate the effects of eco- 
nomic growth on the well-being of individu- 
als through examining the direction of change 
in the noneconomic-qualitative aspects of 
social welfare. To reflect the noneconomic 
aspects of welfare, Zolotas employs a number 
of quality of life indicators, such as the crime 
rate and indices of physical and mental 
health, to point to the deterioration in mod- 
ern people's quality of hfe. 

Among the reasons cited for the growing 
divergence between the rate of economic 
growth and the rate at which the level of 
social welfare ıs rising are (1) the wasteful use 
of renewable and nonrenewable natural 
resources; (2) environmental pollution; (3) 
urbanization; (4) induced consumerism; and 
(5) the estrangement of human beings. 

While it is possible to question an asser- 
tion here—for example, that the United 
States is, to a large extent, a closed econ- 
omy—or an assumption there—such as those 
embodied in the EAW index—Zolotas’s in- 
quiry is clearly and eloquently presented, 
concisely argued, and very carefully docu- 
mented. As an empirical piece of research, it 
is quite sound and an important contribu- 
tion. 

It is hard, however, to be overly enthusias~- 
tic about the contribution of Zolotas’s book 
to debates surrounding the human effects of 
economic growth. No sooner does one start 
to read the book than one is immediately 
imbued with a sense of deja-vu—it has all 
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been said before. One is also struck by the 
curious timing of the writing and publication 
of Economic Growth and Declining Social 
Welfare. The western world is currently 
experiencing its most severe and protracted 
economic downturn since the Depression. 
Zolotas’s caution that “economic growth 
may improve social welfare only if the out- 
come of a careful cost-benefit analysis turns 
out to be ın favor of social benefit” appears 
to have far more relevance for some future 
era of economic recovery. The contempor- 
ary high growth in the size of the population 
in poverty as a result of unemployment 
attests to the incapacity of advanced indus- 
trial nations to assure all of their citizenry 
minimal levels of well-being. 

The most distressing—annoying—aspect 
of Zolotas’s work is reflected in the following 
statements: 


Thus, man would recover his balance with respect 
to his inner self and the world around him, while 
by living in “accordance with nature,” he would 
regain true happiness. ... The need to guide the 
individual towards a new philosophy of life [to] 
regain [his] lost happiness. [p. 186, p. 187}. 


These and similar statements throughout the 
book represent a slippage from sound aca- 
demic inquiry into armchair philosophy, 
pop psychology, and shallow social pre- 
scription. 

Zolotas’s book would be of greatest inter- 
est to the beginning investigator of the rela- 
tionship between economic growth and 
human well-being. 


ALLAN BOROWSKI 
La Trobe University 
Bundoora 
Victoria 


Australia 
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PREFACE 


In the first half of the 1980s, American unionism finds itself both in crisis and ata 
crossroads. It is not a circumstance that has developed overnight, but is a reflection 
of trends—economic, social, and political—that have been occurring since the close 
of World War II. Changes in technology and in the location of industry; eight 
recessions; shifts in the nature of work; multinational operations and outsourcing; a 
general restructuring of the economy with large numbers of plant shutdowns and 
extensive reductions in force—all of these have impacted primarily on jobs and 
employment in heavy industry, where the bulk of union membership is located. 
Coupled with these trends has been the growth of a political climate hostile to the 
practice of unionism. The end result has been a decline in union membership, a 
growing preoccupation with job security in contract negotiations, an increased 
emphasis on concession bargaining, and an increasing awareness of a growing 
limitation on union political power. The union movement has faced crises before 
but never of this magnitude. In many cases the balance of power between manage- 
ment and union has been so radically altered that traditional precepts and concepts 
of collective bargaining are beginning to have little meaning. 

A number of problems and issues face American unionism. The first and fore- 
most is to restore the economic viability of the union. This means the recruitment of 
new members. Where are these members to come from? The second is to restore a 
viable political role on the national and local levels. What new political constituen- 
cies might be created, and how might the union participate? Third, what can be done 
to reverse the patterns of give-back (concession) bargaining? Can a balance of 
power be restored where the union once again is the advocate of worker interests in 
gaining a greater slice of the pie and some control over the conditions of work? 
Finally, what new forms of management-labor cooperation are realistic and effec- 
tive in promoting the long-run interests of unionized workers? What is the future of 
quality-of-work-life and employee-involvement programs? Do they help or hinder 
the interests of unionized workers? 

In this volume we have assembled sixteen articles that discuss various issues, 
problems, and opportunities for the future of American unionism. In the opening 
article Jack Barbash gives a historical perspective of American unionism from 
Roosevelt to Reagan. Markley Roberts reviews the future demographics of Ameri- 
can unionism in terms of how labor force characteristics and workers’ expectations 
will affect the future structure of jobs and unions. Doris McLaughlin and Douglas 
Fraser discuss some issues and concerns for future collective bargaining. The future 
role of unions on the national political scene is analyzed by Charles Rehmus, while 
Everett Kassalow places the future of American unionism in the perspective of what 
is happening to unions on the international front. Arthur Schwartz and Michele 
Hoyman analyze the trends and consequences of the considerable turnover in 
leadership that has been occurring in American unionism. 

We turn next to new community and plant structures that American unions have 
come to participate in, in the name of labor-management cooperation—the com- 
munity labor-management council presented by Joel Cutcher-Gershenfeld and the 
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in-plant worker participation programs explicated by Hy Kornbluh. A considera- 
tion of issues, prospects, and opporturities for organizing new union members is 
presented by Alan Kistler, while Theocore St. Antoine deals with the provocative 
question of changing perspectives of worker rights in the work place. 

Sar Levitan and Clifford Johnson give us some perspective on the issues and 
problems that confront the American union in the social, demographic, and techno- 
logical changes in the work place. Wiliam Whyte and Joseph Blasi present a 
detailed analysis of one union option in a prospective plant shutdown: employee 
purchase and ownership of the plant. Rudy Oswald explicates a dual approach in 
future American unionism and collective bargaining, and a renewed emphasis on 
political legislative representation of workers’ interests. 

No volume on the future of American unionism would be complete without some 
consideration of how unionism affects productivity or a look ahead at public 
employee unionism. The former topic is treated by Richard Freeman and James 
Medoff, while the latter is presented by James Stern. The final article, by Thomas 
Kochan and Michael Piore, seeks to answer two related questions: will the new 
industrial relations last, and what are the implications of the new industrial rela- 
tions for the American labor movement? 

Together, these sixteen articles present a mosaic of issues, problems, and oppor- 
tunities that confront American unionism today and will continue to do so in the 
indefinite future. Some topics—for example, the future role of women in the labor 
movement and the growing concern among unions of human resource development 
programs—have been left out not because they were not important, but due to space 
limitations. On the whole, however, these articles represent an inventory of the 
stresses and strains within a major American institution in the 1980s. There can be 
no question of the survival of the institution—it is too deeply ingrained in the 
American industrial system—but rather the questions revolve around the form and 
structure of the institution as it adapts to the aforementioned social and economic 
pressures. 


This volume was aided to conclusion by the efforts of Sally Klingel. She edited 
the articles, rode herd on deadlines, and made many valuable suggestions about the 
style and content of specific contributions. 

Finally I would like to dedicate this volume to Alvin David Zalinger—teacher, 
colleague, and friend—who passed away in 1983. More than any other person, he 
was the driving force behind the recognition for the need for such a volume and took 
an interest in the venture until his untimely passing. 


LOUIS A. FERMAN 
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Trade Unionism from Roosevelt to Reagan 
By JACK BARBASH 


ABSTRACT: A half century of union ascendancy in bargaining is possibly 
coming to an end. Adverse economic and political circumstances are 
forcing the unions to concede the bargaining initiative to management. It is 
now the unions that are cast in the reacting role. The management strate- 
gies are identified here as positive, hard-line, and normal bargaining. The 
union counterstrategies are identified as orderly retreat, quid pro quo, 
political action, organizing, and pension power. As the economic recovery 
process gets under way there is some question as to whether the outer limits 
of membership tolerance for concession may not already have been 
reached. 


Jack Barbash has been a trade union economist, government civil servant, and university 
professor. He is currently John P. Bascom Professor of Economics and Industrial Relations 
(Emeritus) at the University of Wisconsin— Madison. His most recent book is The Elements 
of Industrial Relations (1984). He has also coedited and contributed to The Work Ethic—A 
Critical Analysis (1984). 
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HE Roosevelt 1930s launched a 

half-century of union ascendancy. 

The Reagan 1980s could conceivably 

mark an extended period of union retreat 

and a realignment in the balance of 
power. 

The union ascendancy that began 
with the New Deal was not due solely to 
a favorable political environment—- 
economic recovery had much to do with 
it too. In the 1980s recession and struc- 
tural economic change have combined 
with an inhospitable political climate to 
produce a new power field, this time 
favoring management, 


HISTORY BY DECADE 


The decades since Roosevelt can be 
highlighted as follows. The 1930s ushered 
in the modern union era and the rebirth 
of collective bargaining. In the early war 
and postwar years of the 1940s, the 
unions were able to consolidate their 
gains of the thirties and demonstrate 
that they were here to stay. By the 1950s 
the law and a resurgent management 
were able to slow the growth of union 
membership. The inability of member- 
ship to keep pace with the expanding 
white-collar sector continued to be the 
critical element in the slowdown. In the 
1960s unions penetrated the public sec- 
tor, including large numbers of white- 
collar employees. As in Western Europe, 
the inflation years of the 1970s made 
union power one of the targets of wage 
and incomes policy in the United States. 
The 1980s seem to be shaping up as the 
decade of union retrenchment and re- 
treat. The question: Will the 1980s be 
just another cyclical downturn, or will 
they mark a long-term change in union 
strategy from offense to defense? 

The seeds of economic decline that 
have fueled the reversal of field have 


been in the making for perhaps a decade, 
but it has taken the recessions of the 
1980s and the advent of a Reagan ad- 
ministration to bring the union-manage- 
ment-government relationship to the 
present flashpoint. 

Ascendancy, in the sense in which we 
use the term here, does not mean that 
the past half-century has pointed unfail- 
ingly upward in union membership. On 
the contrary, union membership as a 
proportion of the labor force has been in 
long-term decline for something like a 
generation even though absolute mem- 
bership has continued to mount until its 
substantial reduction in the early 1980 
recession. ! 

The basic problem in the long-term 
decline in relative union membership 
has been union inability to penetrate 
private sector white-collar technical and 
professional employment at a rate any- 
thing like the rate of growth in that sec- 
tor. Of late, the union share of manufac- 
turing employment has also been de- 
clining.? Only union growth in the public 
sector since the 1980s arrested what 
might have otherwise been an absolute 
decline in union numbers. 

Union influence does not depend 
solely on union membership. Much of 
the relative decline has been due to the 
pursuit by large corporations of a union- 
substitution policy; that is, buying out 
their employees’ union impulse, so to 
speak, and doing for them everything a 
union would do but without having to 
suffer the active presence of a union. 
The nonunion beneficiaries of union 


1 U.S, Department of Labor, Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, Directory of National Unions 
and Employee Associations, 1979 (Washington, 
DC. USDL, 1980), pp. 58, 60. 

2. See Richard B. Freeman, “Labor Studies,” 
Reporter (National Bureau of Economic Re- 
search), p. 3 (Summer 1982). 
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substitution do not show up in the 
numbers of union membership, but they 
are nonetheless a product of union in- 
itiative and threat, almost as if they 
had been actually covered by a union 
contract. This is union influence and 
ascendancy as pacesetter: The American 
compensation structure—including 
health care, pensions, and paid vacations 
and holidays—-is undoubtedly a direct 
outcome of the “orbit of coercive com- 
parison” generated by collective bar- 
gaining. And it probably is not too 
great an exaggeration to see the human 
relations-human resources movement as 
part of management’s response to col- 
lective bargaining. 


MANAGEMENT STRATEGY 


Management’s current strategy is to 
use the recession as leverage to achieve 
major reductions in labor costs and to 
reform work rules. In the pursuit of this 
strategy, unions are no longer taken as 
given, even where a long-standing rela- 
tionship has existed previously. In dif- 
ferent ways and degrees, to be sure, the 
existence of the union as an institution 
has been questioned in sectors of the 
meat-packing, coal-mining, and truck- 
ing industries. Union avoidance is thus 
practiced not only by employers who are 
antiunion in principle but, as a promi- 
nent management spokesman who deals 
with unions has put it, “by those who 
have concluded in the most dispassion- 
ate of ways that living without a union is 
a sound business decision.”4 In the 
reigning management ideology, “if the 


3. Arthur M Ross, Trade Union Wage Pol- 
icy (Berkeley: University of California Press, 
1948), p. 53. 

4. Peter J Pestillo, “Learning to Live with- 
out a Union,” Proceedings of the Industrial Rela- 
trons Research Association, p. 234 (1979) 
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company does its job well, the employ- 
ees—or at least a large majority of 
them—will believe that a union is unnec- 
essary.”> Or, if the provocation is great 
enough, as in high labor cost disparities, 
there are employers who are ready to 
battle the union to the finish. 

The first quarter of 1983 “was the first 
negative average adjustment” for major 
collective bargaining settlements in pri- 
vate industry “in the 15-year history of 
the series.” 

Over the life of the contracts, however, 
adjustments averaged 2.2 percent annually, 
also a record low. The last time the same 
parties bargained (2 to 3 years ago in most 
cases), average wage adjustments were 7 3 
percent in the first contract year and 5.4 
percent a year over the life of the contracts. 


First quarter 1983 averages were low because 
about half of the $46,000 workers covered by 
settlements had wage decreases. Most of 
these workers were in the steel industry. 
Another one-tenth of the workers were under 
contracts that specified no wage change. 
Contracts covering the remaining workers 
provided the smallest wage increases on 
record.§ 

For the American Federationist the 
bargaining atmosphere is an “economic 
quagmire”, it 1s like “swimming upstream 
in high waters.”? “We are being bom- 
barded,” a Milwaukee union official 
said. “It is reaching epidemic propor- 
tions.”8 “Anti-unionism is becoming 


5. Fred K Foulkes, “Large Nonunionized 
Employers,” in U.S. Industrial Relations, 1950- 
80: A Critical Assessment, ed. J Stieber et al, 
(Madison, WI. Industrial Relations Research Asso- 
ciation, 1980), p. 134. 

6. U.S., Department of Labor, Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, News USDL 83-197 (27 Apr. 
1983) 

7. Stephen Dohrman, “Bargaining 82 Stay- 
ing Afloat,” American Federationist, pp 6, 7 
(Mar, 1982). 

8 Lawrence C. Lohman, “Givebacks Press 
Unions,” Milwaukee Journal, part 2, p. 2 (4 July 
1982) 
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respectable again.”? “Concession bar- 
gaining,” according to the chief U.S. 
mediator, “[has] resulted in develop- 
ments in labor relations unheard of and 
unimagined only a few years ago.” !° 

Programs offering “to make the union 
unnecessary” are being vigorously pro- 
moted and discussed.!! The American 
Management Association offers a course 
on preventive labor relations that deals 
with such topics as “how to recognize 
and resist union organizing early” and 
“practicing preventive labor relations to 
make unions unnecessary in your 
company.” !2 

It is the spirit of the times that every- 
where in the union heartland—automo- 
biles, steel, rubber, meat packing, air- 
lines, agricultural implements, newspa- 
pers, public employment, and the union 
aristocrats in construction and trucking 
—old contracts are being renegotiated 
or new contracts are being negotiated 
downward. Scheduled wage increases 
have been waived, postponed, or re- 
duced; cost-of-living adjustments have 
been cancelled, delayed, or traded off 
for other compensation; paid vacations 
and paid holidays have been cut back. 
Larger deductibles and coinsurance are 
demanded to ease the cost burdens of 
health benefits. As important as wage 
concessions, managements are forcing 
major modifications in work rules to 

9 Frank J Barbero, “Anti-Unionism’s Gear; 
Not Brass Knuckles But Attache Cases,” New 
York Times, 6 Sept. 1982. 

10. Phil Gailey and Warren Weaver, Jr., “Only 
180 Ongoing Stnkes,” New York Times, 27 July 
1982. 

11. Calvin A. Moffie, “How to Keep Unions 
Out of a Company,” New York Times, 13 Sept 
1982. 

12, American Management Association, “The 


Non-Union Employer Preventive Labor Rela- 
tions,” Course Prospectus (1980). 


cope with uneconomical manning re- 
quirements, rigid job classification 
schemes, seniority systems with cum- 
bersome bumping provisions, and over- 
centralized bargaining structures. The 
tendency here is toward decentralizing 
bargaining structures away from large 
industry and multiemployer units, to 
bring the bargaining closer to the cir- 
cumstances of the individual employer 
and plant. 

Management’s leverage for wresting 
concessions has been the hard times, 
more competitive markets, plant shut- 
downs, and subcontracting. The last 
also works for the public as well as the 
private sector. The unionists’ own assess- 
ment of their position is that “the 
femployers| have workers over a barrel. 
The fright over losing a job is enough to 
make anyone grant a concession.” !3 


Strategy models 


Four management strategy models 
seem to be emerging. We label them 
here, respectively, as positive bargain- 
ing, hard bargaining, normal bargain- 
ing, and public sector bargaining. 

Positive or quid-pro-quo bargaining 
is exemplified in the automobile indus- 
try. Positive bargaining managements 
look to the reshaping of compensation, 
but are willing to make the cuts more 
palatable. Accordingly, many wage re- 
ductions are treated as deferred obliga- 
tions subject to repayment as and if 
recovery warrants. What makes the bar- 
gaining of the Big Three auto producers 
positive, for example, is the possibility 
of constructing a new order of union- 
management relationship on the pieces 


13. Lawrence C Lohman, “Givebacks Press 
Unions.” 
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of the old. Details of these positive bar- 
gaining types are treated by others in 
this volume; here it is enough to say that 
positive bargaining causes unions and 
employees to face up to the duality of 
their interests. On the one hand, they 
have an interest in getting as large a 
share of the product as possible, but to 
achieve this they also have an antece- 
dent interest in maximizing the pot out 
of which their share comes. 

The roads to positive bargaining are 
diverse and include programs variously 
called participative management, qual- 
ity of work life, employee involvement, 
and quality-control circles. The programs 


are meant to be efforts at collaborative ` 


problem solving that coexist with the 
normal, ongoing, adversarial collective 
bargaining. One of the most daring 
experiments is Douglas Fraser’s—or the 
United Automobile Workers’, depend- 
ing on the interpretation—membership 
on the Chrysler board of directors. 
Another manifestation is the burgeon- 
ing employee-ownership movement. 

These experiments have not rendered 
obsolete the traditional adversarial rela- 
tionship. Their significance is that a few 
corporations and unions have dared to 
raise the issue as to whether adversar- 
lalism is everywhere and under every 
condition the best of all possible worlds. 
Positive bargaining, then, is still a mar- 
ginal movement. : 


Hard line 


In hard bargaining, managements 
demand concessions as a matter of 
course, whether or not the concessions 
are immediate conditions for their sur- 
vival, and they are willing to take a long 
strike to press their point. In addition, 
managements are bringing to bear—or 
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threatening—plant closings, bankruptcy, 
and subcontracting. 

Iowa Beef represents the preeminent 
hard-line, striker-replacement, long- 
strike strategy in which union busting is 
threatened as the ultimate sanction if the 
union tarries in accepting drastic re- 
trenchment. “We don’t let the union run 
our plant. ... We will only agree to labor 
rates we can live with and we have taken 
some long strikes to defend that posi- 
tion.”'4 Iowa Beef triggered the hard 
bargaining movement for the whole 
packing industry. In nonferrous metal 
mining: “For the first time in memory 
[Phelps Dodge Corporation] has invited” 
striking copper miners “to cross. the 
picket lines. ... Just because other com- 
panies accept higher terms doesn’t mean 
we have to,” says the vice-president in 
charge of bargaining.!5 Large portions 
of the former union strongholds in the 
construction and coal industries have 
been moved outside of the union sphere 
of influence.!¢ 

General Electric, Westinghouse, and 
American Telephone and Telegraph are 
in the position of representing the ab- 
normally normal bargaining strategies. 
These are abnormal because, running 
against the grain, the companies have 
been prosperous enough to negotiate 
1970-type settlements in the 1980s. Pub- 
lic sector bargaining also reflects this 
sort of deviation from type, but there the 


14 William Robbins, “At Meat Plant, Hard 
Times Affect Strike Strategy,” New York Times, 
27 July 1982. 

15, “Industrywide Wage Patterns Get a Test 
in Copper,” Business Week, p 58 (18 July 1982). 

16 See Robert Guenther, “Plan for Produc- 
tivity Stirs Industry, Takes Aim at Unions,” Wall 
Street Joucnal, 21 May 1983; Ben A. Franklin, 
“Trumke Getting Ready to Lead Mine Workers, 
New York Times, 22 Nov. 1982 
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normal settlements come at the cost of 
job contraction.!” 

There appear to have been two waves 
of concessions in the 1980s. In the first 
wave came the positive, quid-pro-quo 
bargaining type in which the imminence 
of disaster—in the cases of Chrysler and 
PanAm—required quick union appro- 
val if disaster was to be avoided, with 
management willing to pay the union 
price for such approval. The second 
wave—the hard-line wave—represents 
as of now a push for longer-term read- 
justment in the compensation structure 
toward the lower labor costs demanded 
by competitive markets. The conces- 
sions in this second wave are being 
forced on unions across a broad front, 
whether or not immediate insolvency or 
a plant closing is at stake. It is this 
matter-of-course demand for downward 
revision in compensation structures, in- 
cluding rules reform, that constitutes 
the great motif of the times. 

Acceptance of concessions by the 
rank and file has not come easily. Wor- 
kers have found it difficult to believe 
that their companies were all that badly 
off or, if they were, that the savings from 
concessions would be used for the capi- 
tal investment needed to improve world 
competitiveness, which is how they 
understood the nature of the trade- 
offs.!8 Some unions are resisting conces- 
sions because the older workers who run 
these unions believe that their high 
seniority will protect them, come what 
may. With recovery apparently in full 
swing as this article is written, there is 


17. “Why Public Worker Pacts are Holding 
Up,” Business Week, pp. 74-78 (18 Oct. 1982). 

18. D. D. Buss, “Many Auto Workers Bitterly 
Blame UAW for Recent Givebacks,” Wall Street 
Journal, 13 May 1983. 


great pressure from below to callin their 
recession IOUs. 


SOURCES OF ADVERSITY 


The sources of economic adversity 
did not begin with the recession of the 
1980s. Structural, nonrecession sources 
of economic distress had begun to sur- 
face a decade or so earlier. It is common 
to catalogue these structural or more 
deeply rooted causes of downturn along 
the following lines: lowered worker 
productivity, flagging entrepreneurship, 
insufficient investment, investment and 
work disincentives in the tax system, 
persisting two-digit inflation, an overex- 
tended welfare state, overrepresentation 
of the inexperienced and unmotivated 
young in the work force, a declining 
work ethic, high interest rates, the energy 
crisis—all of which impaired American 
competitiveness in world markets to the 
special advantage of Japan. 

For industries like automobiles and 
steel, these structural influences, singly 
or in combination, transformed the gen- 
eral recession into a full-flowering de- 
pression. Grave doubts have been ex- 
pressed that steel and automobiles, for 
example, will ever again return to their 
former eminence. For automobiles, the 
leading structural cause of downturn 
has been high interest rates, skyrocket- 
ing oil prices, and the consequent pres- 
sure for smaller cars. Steel, automobiles, 
textiles, and apparel have steadily lost 
ground because of their relatively high 
labor costs; export subsidies to competi- 
tors worsened their position in the world 
markets. Construction has also lan- 
guished because of record-high interest 
rates. Deregulation has been the leading 
cause of airline and trucking misfor- 
tunes. If we think of general misman- 
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agement as structural, U.S. Steel “has 
had a reputation for unwise manage- 
ment, insensitive labor relations, poor 
strategic decision-making and for dis- 
playing public arrogance.” 19 

Even longer in the making have been 
plant closings—what Harrison and Blue- 
stone have called “disinvestment” %2—in 
the older smokestack industries of the 
unionized Northeast and Middle West 
and the location of high-technology 
industry in the largely nonunion Sun- 
belt. Employers in coal and construc- 
tion have sought to escape uneconomi- 
cal wages and rules by going nonunion 
in larger numbers—which by now rival, 
if they do not already exceed, the respec- 
tive union sectors. 

Political adversity for the unions has 
reenforced economic adversity. The elec- 
tion of Ronald Reagan forced the trade 
unions out of their inside political posi- 
tion for the first time in half a century. 
No previous Republican adminstration 
—not Eisenhower, Nixon, or Ford— 
represented the kind of radical break 
with the unions of the sort represented 
by the Reagan administration. Republi- 
can secretaries of labor like James Mit- 
chell, George Schultz, and William Usery 
had as good relations with the unions as 
any Democratic secretary. Under Rea- 
gan, the Department of Labor, histori- 
cally the union conduit to the executive 


branch, is hostile territory and labor- 


secretary Donovan is persona non grata. 
Malcolm Lovell, just out of his post as 
undersecretary of labor, has pointed to 


19. Leslie Wayne, “Big Steels’ Puzzling Stra- 
tegy,” New York Times, 10 July 1983. 

20. Barry Bluestone and Bennett Harnson, 
Capital and Communities:— The Causes and Con- 
sequences of Private Disinvestment (Washington, 
DC: Progressive Alliance, 1980). 


a very fundamental philosophic difference in 
the perceptions of organized labor and the 
Administration as to the role of government 
in domestic sconomic affairs. The President 
believes intervention by government should 
be minimal and, to the extent possible, res- 
tricted to macroeconomic policy. Labor 
leadership would not only take a different 
path to achieve the economic goals, but 
would also involve government much more 
intimately in a wide variety of interventions 
providing protections against the indiscnrim- 
inate functioning of the marketplace.?! 


Supply-side economics—or Reagan- 
omics—has been translated for the 
unions into an implicit, at times explicit, 
antiunion incomes policy. It has not 
been a case, as Murray Weidenbaum, 
the first Reagan Council of Economic 
Advisers chairman, said, of “telling labor 
and management what to do.” Rather, it 
has been a strategy of “subjecting them 
to the fundamental forces of the 
market,”? a market shaped in large 
measure by supply-side economics. The 
fundamental force shaping this informal 
incomes policy has been the highest 
unemployment since the Great Depres- 
sion. 

The notion that union wage power 
has to be cut down to size is not exclu- 
sive to Reagan policy. The doctrine has 
long been a staple of mainline econom- 
ics and, as politically feasible, of public 
wage policy even under Democratic 
administrations. But aided and abetted 
by Federal Reserve monetarism—or is it 
vice versa?—it has never before been 
enforced with such singleness of purpose. 


21. Malcolm R. Lovell, Jr., “The Gulf Between 
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Reagan labor policy is bringing about 
important changes in labor law adminis- 
tration and policy. Prolabor statutes 
have nowhere been repealed outright. 
Nonetheless, an almost equivalent ef- 
fect—but without the likely political 
turmoil—is being achieved by adminis- 
trative regulation and the appointment 
process. The Davis-Bacon Act, min- 
imum wage, child labor, and occupa- 
tional health and safety are being exposed 
to amendment by administrative rule; 
appointments to the Department of 
Labor, the National Labor Relations 
Board, the Equal Employment Oppor- 
tunities Commission, the Occupational 
Safety and Health Administration have 
been given to men and women with 
strong promanagement ideologies and/ 
or viewpoints openly hostile to the prin- 
ciples of the law they administer. 

In the union view the Reagan adminis- 
tration is fostering not only a tax- and 
regulation-free environment, but also a 
union-free environment. For their part, 
Reagan spokesmen disclaim antilabor 
intentions. Eventually, they argue, these 
policies will redound to labor’s advan- 
tage by encouraging a favorable invest- 
ment climate and, before too long, a 
favorable employment climate. 

The air controllers’ strike of 1981 
provides a worst-case scenario of what 
can happen when an unyielding govern- 
ment employer collides with a single- 
minded union. A New York Times 
commentary called the administration 
strategy “the execution of a union.”?4 


23 This act sets prevailing wages for construc- 
tion work under federal contract 

24 “A Conspiracy of Circumstances,” New 
York Times, i9 Sept 1981. 


Gross mismanagement of personnel by 
the Federal Aviation Administration 
caused the strike. The union’s impossi- 
ble demands and its gross miscalcula- 
tions led to the loss of the strike. And 
massive government retaliation by 
wholesale dismissals, contempt citations, 
and decertification eventually not only 
finished the strike but also the union. 


UNION COUNTERSTRATEGY 


The essence of the general union 
counterstrategy is orderly retreat, reflec- 
ting the first principle of unionism: a 
union is, in the first instance, only as 
effective as its product market allows it 
to be. Accordingly, union militancy has 
declined sharply because, again, deep 
recession in the product market is hardly 
the best time to strike. Unions some- 
times strike in these circumstances, but 
as acts of desperation, not of deliberate 
strategy. The years 1981 and 1982 re- 
corded the fewest strikes and striking 
workers, and the lowest percentage of 
lost working time since the 1940s.25 

The types of quid pro quo demanded 
by unions in return for concessions 
include job security measures like the 
lifetime employment guarantee experi- 
ments in the auto industry, retraining 
for new jobs, and limitations on subcon- 
tracting. Unlike the past, when white- 
collar staff were largely spared layoffs, 
unions have insisted that the pain of 
hard times be shared at all levels of 
employment, including some top corpor- 
ation executives who were just about to 
get bonuses at the same time corpora- 


25. US, Department of Labor, Bureau of 
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tion spokesmen were appealing for wage 
restraint by the lower orders. 

The point that needs to be made 
about union acquiescence in positive 
bargaining is that it is a product of 
expediency at times of desperation, but 
not a product of doctrine. It is not 
union-management cooperation that 
unions want, but job preservation. Posi- 
tive bargaining is mainly significant be- 
cause it dares to raise the question, not 
because adversarialism has already been 
rejected. 

To compensate for weaknesses in col- 
lective bargaining power, unions are 
moving to fall-back positions in politics, 
public relations, pension power, and 
organizing. The payoffs for these strate- 
gies are still to be realized. Their main 
significance at this moment is that they 
are in place and are being actively 
pursued. 


Unions ın politics 


Union political relations are being 
forced to take a somewhat different 
turn. Unions bargain with political par- 
ties and politicians in the sense that 
material and moral support are offered 
in return for the political reinforcement 
of union interests. Union participation 
in politics is of a piece with American 
pressure group politics in general. Pres- 
sure group politics is how all interest 
groups—business, farmers, and so on— 
play the American political game. At the 
moment the prevailing view is that busi- 
ness political action committees (PACs) 
may have the upper hand. In any case, 
the unions understand, as Douglas Fraser 
has said, that they “will find few answers 
to their problems at the bargaining 
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table. We have to concentrate on politi- 
cal activity and lobbying.” 26 

The different turn that unions are giv- 
ing to their political bargaining is to 
establish a stronger and more visible 
presence within the Democratic party. 
Although nominally nonpartisan, the 
overwhelming majority of unions have 
given up hope of influencing Republi- 
can policies in the Reagan era. The aim 
of the union bloc—or possibly union 
subparty—is to gain a more powerful 
voice within the party machinery, includ- 
ing the Democratic National Commit 
tee, conventions, and primaries. The 
unionists want to be active insiders in 
the presidential nomination process 
rather than, as they believe they have 
been in the past, simply rubber stampers 
of nominees previously decided. 

To regain its former political influ- 
ence and something more, the American 
Federation of Labor and Congress of 
Industrial Organizations (AFL-CIO) had 
to loosen the hold of the so-called single- 
issue groups in the Democratic Party-— 
ethnicity, women’s rights, antiwar, and 
so forth—and end the fragmentation 
which by most accounts eventually 
defeated the Democrats in 1972 and 
1980. Power relationships would be re- 
turned to an earlier form when, as Lane 
Kirkland said not long ago, political 
action was like collective bargaining: 
“The key people in the process would 
discuss with us the acceptability of var- 
ious candidates. During that period that 
was sufficient and it worked.”2? 


26 Quoted in R. L. Simison, “Kirkland Alters 
Style at AFL-CIO,” Wall Street Journal, 18 June 
1982, 

27 “Labor and Politics After 1980,” Ameri- 
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The AFL-CIO intends to build a 
strong, well-financed political organiza- 
tion inside and outside the Democratic 
party. “If we are going to beat Ronald 
Reagan,” an AFL-CIO executive coun- 
cil member has said, “the labor move- 
ment has to be mobilized and solid 
behind a candidate. We need a free hand 
and as much time as possible.”28 

To counter Reagan’s taunt that union 
leadership was out of touch with its 
membership—45 percent of union house- 
holds rejected the AFL-CIO recommen- 
dations to vote for Carter in 1980—the 
AFL-CIO organized Solidarity Day in 
1981, bringing close to a half million 
unionists to Washington. Public rela- 
tions, morale boosting, and education 
also underlie a series of regional confer- 
ences held to reinvigorate the union loy- 
alties of the middle and shop-floor union 
leadership. As part of the same design 
but directed to the public at large, the 
AFL-CIO established a public affairs 
institute manned by communications 
professionals 


“to increase and improve... appreciation of 
labor’s point of view on the crucial economic 
and political issues of the day” [and] to coun- 
ter the domination of the media by conserva- 
tive, antiunion and big business interests 
with superior financial resources.?? 


Political issues 


The union’s political and legislative 
strategy stresses three principal issues: 
protectionism, industrial policy, and 


28. Kathy Sawyer, “AFL-CIO Panel to Ad- 
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Washington Post, 6 Aug. 1983. 
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anti-Reaganomics. The trade unions had 
been typically near-free traders from 
Roosevelt on. Their return to protec- 
tionism has been forced on them, they 
argue, by the protectionism of the Uni- 
ted States’ trading partners.” The cur- 
rent thrust of protection is a domestic- 
content bill requiring foreign manufac- 
turers who sell cars in the United States 
to include a specified percentage of 
American parts and labor. The steel 
union has joined the industry in demand- 
ing quotas on imported steel. 
Industrial policy, or reindustrializa- 
tion, means many things. AFL-CIO 
industrial policy would modernize Amer- 
ican industry to make it more competi- 
tive in world markets. The program 
includes a lending institution like the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation, 


tax policies that would strengthen U.S. in- 
dustries and at the same time discourage 
U.S. business from going abroad; monetary 
policies that would provide a growth-ori- 
ented level of credit at reasonable rates and 
credit policies which would direct scarce 
credit resources to productive purposes; and 
balanced international agreements on trade 
practices.”' 


Reaganomics, according to Lane Kirk- 
land, “add[s] up to class warfare against 
the disadvantaged, the poor and the 
working people of America.” 

The union pension strategy is to redi- 
rect pension investment toward socially 
useful purposes at the same time that 
rates of return, security, liquidity, and 
diversification are preserved. The unions 
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want a social bonus?’ that, in the words 
of the AFL-CIO Industrial Union De- 
partment, will give investment prefer- 
ence to (1) “residential mortgages and 
other investments that promote devel- 
opment of communities where benefi- 
ciaries live” questions have been raised 
as to whether below-market interest is 
legal under the Employment Retirement 
Income Security Act; (2) lending pre- 
ference to domestic firms with domestic 
work forces; (3) lending preference to 
firms with good labor relations; and (4) 
pension investments that “promote the 
ready availability of ‘food, shelter and 
energy for fund beneficiaries.” The 
unions question why pensions, which 
are basically deferred wages, should be 
used to finance antiunion corporations 
or to finance Japanese corporations that 
are driving American firms out of busi- 
ness, 


Union organizing 


Union organizing is proceeding on 
several fronts: (1) Sunbelt campaigns in 
the Atlanta, Houston, and Los Angeles 
labor markets; (2) women clericals, the 
mass production workers of the service 
economy, by way of joint organizing 
agreements with the Coalition of Union 
Women and the Communications Work- 
ers of America, the AFL-CIO’s Indus- 
trial Union Department, and Service 
Employees; (3) hospital personnel, in- 
cluding nurses, in the burgeoning health 
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care industry; and (4) Japanese-owned 
automobile plants in the United States. 
On the loss side, a long and costly cam- 
paign by the steelworkers to organize 
Dupont ended in failure. The likelihood 
of a breakthrough in other high-visi- 
bility, high-technology situations— 
IBM, Texas Instrument, and so forth— 
appears remote at this time. 

A major hindrance to new organiz- 
ing is the common use of so-called 
union-busting consultants, usually law- 
yers, who come equipped with a battery 
of tactics including seminars for super- 
visors, antiunion literature, standard- 
ized legal defenses, and employee indoc- 
trination. The union campaign for a 
Labor Reform Bill in 1978 to lighten this 
organizing burden was unsuccessful, in- 
dicating that even a Democratic admin- 
istration and a Democratic Congress 
could not pass a pro-union law in these 
times. Keeping unions out has become 
an industry in its own right, promoting 
the basic theme that an employer who 
allows a union into the plant has only 
himself or herself to blame. 

It is not only the consultant who 
stands in the way of organizing. There is 
also the union’s image of impotence 
against wage cuts and its association 
with strife and featherbedding, which is 
what employers stress in organizing cam- 
paigns. 

Many critics have never understood 
that successful organizing or successful 
unionism generally is not only a func- 
tion of union will but also of employer 
countermeasures, the state of the econ- 
omy, and the fearfulness of employees. 
The failure of unions to organize the 
growth sectors in the labor force-—this 
means mainly white-collar workers and 
professionals—is not, in my view, due to 
some fundamental defect in the union 
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HE American labor movement 
does not believe that demography 
is destiny. Labor unions, however, are 
accustomed to dealing with change in a 
pragmatic, nonideological manner. 
Union organizing, bargaining strategies, 
and political-legislative activity there- 
fore necessarily take into account demo- 
graphic realities. The size of the U.S. 
population, its age, sex, race, and geo- 
graphic distribution, plus economic, 
social, political, and cultural realities all 
affect the size and characteristics of the 
labor force, the size and strength of 
labor unions, and workers’ expectations 
of jobs and unions. These expectations 
affect union goals in organizing and 
bargaining, and shape labor’s goals in 
the political-legislative arena. 

Labor union goals directly affect 
wages and other job conditions, and 
indirectly shape the demands that work- 
ers and their families put on political 
and social institutions off the job. The 
perception of some reasonable degree of 
success in achieving labor’s goals influ- 
ences workers’ attitudes and behavior, 
including motivation, job performance, 
and job satisfaction. This perception 
also affects acceptance of the legitimacy 
of the social-political context within 
which workers and their unions pursue 
their goals. 


A PICTURE OF THE POPULATION 


In this article I examine some demo- 
graphic developments and projections 
and then explore their implications for 
the trade union movement. I rely heavily 
on Census Bureau population projec- 
tions and on Bureau of Labor Statistics 
labor force projections.! A picture of the 


1. U S., Department of Commerce, Bureau of 
the Census, “Projections of the Population of the 


next 20 years includes (1) aslowdown in 
population growth, contributing to slow 
economic growth and slow growth in 
jobs; (2) the aging of the labor force, 
with more concern for job security and 
retirement; (3) women, blacks, and His- 
panic-background workers constituting 
bigger shares of the labor force; (4) pop- 
ulation and job growth in the Sunbelt 
and in nonmetropolitan area; (5) declin- 
ing upward mobility opportunities for 
the middle-aged, baby-boom generation; 
and (6) a key role for labor unions in 
protecting and promoting the interests 
of working people. 


Population slowdown 


A slowdown in U.S. population 
growth will characterize the remaining 
years of the twentieth century. This 
slowdown is consistent with previously 
observed 15-25-year interrelated fluc- 
tuations in the growth of the population 
and the labor force, household forma- 
tion, and economic activity.” 

In mid-1983 the population of the 
United States was 235 million. By 1990 
this nation will have 250 million people. 
In 1995 the population will reach 260 
million and by the year 2000, 268 mil- 
lion. The Census Bureau has gone even 





United States. 1982 to 2050 (Advance Report),” 
Current Population Reports, series P-25, no. 922, 
Oct. 1982; and Howard N. Fullerton, Jr., and 
John Tschetter, “The 1995 Labor Force: A Second 
Look,” Monthly Labor Review, 106 (11):3-10 
(Nov. 1983). 

2 Richard A. Easterlin, Population, Labor 
Force, and Long Swings in Economie Growth: 
The American Experience (New York, National 
Bureau of Economic Research, 1968); see also 
Richard A. Easterlin, Victor Fuchs, and Simon 
Kuznets, “American Popuiation Since 1940,” The 
American Economy in Transition, ed. Martin 
Feldstein (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1980), pp. 275-347. 
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further into the future with projections 
of a U.S. population of 301 million in 
the year 2025 and 308 million in the year 
2050, but I limit my horizon to the year 
2000. 

In the 1950s America’s population 
increased by 29 million, in the 1960s by 
24 million, and in the 1970s by 22 mil- 
lion. In the 1980s the population increase 
will be 23 million, a bit more than the 
1970s increase, but the growth rate will 
slow down again with an increase of 
only 18 million in the 1990s. The slow- 
down in population growth will take us 
from a growth rate of 0.9 percent in 1981 
to 0.6 percent in the year 2000. Zero 
population growth will arrive by the 
year 2050. This assumes immigration of 
450,000 persons a year. | 

Without immigration, a fertility rate 
with an average 2.1 births per woman 
will maintain a stable, no-growth popu- 
lation over the long run. Fertility rates 
are down from the high rates—3.5 to 
3.8—of the late 1950s and early 1960s. 
Through the 1980s and 1990s fertility 
rates will rise very slightly from 1.83 
births per woman in 1980 to 1.96 in the 
year 2000. But the number of births will 
drop from 3.9 million births a year in the 
remaining years of the 1980s to 3.5 mil- 
lion births a year in the last years of the 
1990s. 


An older population 


The U.S. population is getting older, 
as indicated by its median age, the age 
below which half the population falls 
and above which the other half falls. The 
median age in the United States will rise 
from 30.6 years in 1982 to 36.3 years in 
the year 2000. 

Children of primary school age, from 
5 to 13 years old, will increase from 30 
million in 1983 to 34.4 million in 1995 
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and 2000. Secondary school age youths, 
14 to 17 years old, will drop in numbers 
from 14.4 million in 1983 to 12.9 million 
in 1990. But this age group will then 
grow to 14 million in 1995 and 15.4 mil- 
lion in the year 2000. The late teens——18- 
and 19-year-old youths who are usually 
entering the labor force, college, or the 
armed forces—-will become a smaller 
group. In 1982 there were 8.2 million of 
these youths. In 1990 their numbers will 
decline to 7.2 million and to 6.5 million 
in 1995. However, by the year 2000 this 
age group will be up to 7.5 million. The 
20- to 24-year-old age group, 21.8 mil- 
lion strong in 1983, will drop to 18.6 
million in 1990 and to 17.1 million in 
1995 and 2000. 

Big increases are coming in the num- 
ber of Americans in the prime working 
years, ages 25 to 44, as the baby boom of 
the 1950s and early 1960s settles into 
maturity. In 1983 there were 70 million 
of the 25-to-44-year-olds. By 1995 this 
age group will increase 18 percent to a 
total of 82.5 million, but then it will 
begin to decrease and will include only 
80 million in the year 2000. Even bigger 
percentage increases are coming in the 
45-to-54-year-old age group. A 40 per- 
cent increase will bring this group from 
22.3 million in 1983 to 31.4 million in 
1995. By the year 2000 there will be 
another 18 percent increase to bring this 
group to 37 million. 

It will be a different story for the 55- 
to-65-year-old age group. The size of 
this group will drop from 22.2 million in 
1983 to 20 million in 1995. In the last five 
years of the century, however, there will 
be an upturn, and this age group will 
reach 23.7 million in the year 2000. Peo- 
ple aged 65 and over numbered 27 mil- 
lion in 1983, constituting 11.7 percent of 
the population. By the year 2000 there 
will be 35 million in this group, or 13.1 
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percent of the population. Life expec- 
tancy will also continue to increase. For 
men it will rise from 70.7 years in 1981 to 
73.3 years in 2005. For women it will rise 
from 78.3 years to 81.3 years. 


Education 


The level of education attained by the 
general population is increasing, and 
becoming more widespread as well. The 
number of years of school completed 
has risen from a median of 10.6 years in 
1960 to 12.5 years in 1981, for people 25 
years of age or older, In 1960 only 41 
percent of persons aged 25 or older had 
completed high school, and only 8 per- 
cent had four or more years of college. 
In 1981, 70 percent of persons over 25 
years of age had completed four years of 
high school, 15 percent had completed 
one to three years of college, and 17 
percent had completed four or more 
years of college. 

Blacks and Hispanics have narrowed 
the education gap between minorities 
and the general population: the median 
years of schooling completed for blacks 
rose from 8 to 12.1 years between 1960 
and 1981; the median for Hispanics was 
10.7 years in 1981. 

Notwithstanding the big percentage 
increases in computer-related special- 
ties, the largest number of job oppor- 
tunities is coming in occupations that do 
not require a lot of education— janitors, 
nurses’ aides and orderlies, sales clerks, 
cashiers, waiters and waitresses, general 
office clerks, food service workers and 
kitchen helpers, practical nurses, and 
guards and doorkeepers. 

Many white-collar jobs—including 
supervisors, managers, and professional 
workers—face deskilling and downgrad- 
~ing as a result of new technology. There 
are estimates of 500,000 surplus college 


graduates in 1990, people who cannot 


find jobs that use their education and 
training. Of course, some of the new 
white-collar jobs will require new skills 
that bring upgrading and greater pay. 


Blacks and Hispanics 


Blacks and Hispanics will increase 
their share of the total U.S. population 
and of its labor force in the last part of 
the century. In 1983 blacks in the United 
States numbered 28 million, 12 percent of 
the total population. By 1995 the 33.7 
million blacks will be 13 percent of the 
total, and by the year 2000 the black 
share will reach 13.4 percent. This is 
partially due to the black fertility rate, 
which in 1980 was 30 percent higher 
than the fertility rate for whites. The 
black population is also considerably 
younger: the median age for blacks in 
1980 was 24.9 vears, compared to a 
median age for whites of 31.3 years. 

About 15 million Hispanics in the 
United States made up 6.4 percent of the 
population in 1980. Their median age is 
only 23.2 years, and they have a much 
higher fertility rate than whites or blacks. 
It is particularly hard to make projec- 
tions into the future for the Hispanic 
population because the size of this group 
is determined by legal and illegal immi- 
gration as well as by high fertility. The 
medium assumption of the Census 
Bureau is an annual immigration of 
450,000 for the rest of this century. If 
immigration is low, Hispanics may be 10 
percent of the U.S. population by the 
year 2000. If immigration is high, the 
Hispanic share could reach 12 or 13 per- 
cent, and Hispanics could displace blacks 
as the nation’s biggest minority. 

In 1980 there were 3.5 million Asians 
and Pacific Islanders and 1.5 million 
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Indians and Eskimos in the United 
States. These groups made up 2.1 per- 
cent of the population. The Asians are 
primarily Chinese, Japanese, and Fil- 
ipino in background, although a sub- 
stantial share are refugees from South- 


east Asia. At the end of 1980 there were ` 


445,000 Indochinese refugees in the Uni- 
ted States. 


Women workers 


Two-thirds of labor force growth 
from now to 1995 will be made up of 
women. This increasing proportion of 
working-age women entering the labor 
force continues a dramatic shift.3 In 
1970 women’s labor force participation 
was 43 percent, in 1983 it was 53 percent, 
and in 1995 it will be 60 percent. 

Women will be more likely to be sin- 
gle, separated, divorced, or widowed, 
instead of being married with a spouse 
present, in the years to come. Many of 
these single women presently face serious 
economic pressure to enter the labor 
force, and that pressure will continue. 
More and more women, even those with 
preschool-age children, are looking for 
work and finding jobs outside the home, 
and they are taking less time out of the 
labor force for child raising. 

For both married and single women 
aged 20 to 44 years, labor force partici- 
pation will be over 80 percent in 1995. 
Higher educational attainment, lower 
fertility rates, and fewer children increase 
women’s options for labor force partici- 


3 Clarence D. Long, The Labor Force Under 
Changing Income and Employment (Princeton: 
Princeton University Press, 1958); see also U.S., 
Department of Labor, Employment and Training 
Report of the President, 1982 (Washington, DC: 
Government Printing Office, 1983), tab. A-5, pp 
154-57. 
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pation. To this end, more women are 
continuing their education. In 1970 one 
in four women in the labor force had 
attended college; in 1982, one in every 
three had attended college. 


The labor force 


Labor force growth will be slower in 
the 1980s and 1990s than it was in the 
1960s and 1970s. Women will account 
for most of this growth, although one- 
fourth of the labor force growth in 1995 
will come from blacks and other minor- 
ities. 

Between 1976 and 1979, labor force 
growth peaked at 3 percent a year. From 
1979 to 1982, growth in the labor force 
slowed down to 1.6 percent. This 1982 
rate of expansion should remain stable 
through 1990, but from 1990 to 1995, 
the growth rate will fall to 1 percent a 
year. This means an increase in the labor 
force from 112 million in mid-1983 to 
131 million in 1995. The growth rate will 
still be above the current 0.9 percent 
population growth rate and far above 
the 0.7 percent rate of population growth 
in 1995. 

This disparity between labor force 
growth and population growth reflects 
the changing age composition of the 
population, with sharp increases in the 
population in the prime working years, 
from age 25 to 54 years. The baby-boom 
generation of the 1950s and early 1960s 
will be going through years of high labor 
force participation from 1985 through 
1995. The disparity also reflects the drop 
in the teenage and the 55- to 64-year-old 
groups which have low or declining 
labor force participation rates. 


The overall labor force participation 
rate, which was 64 percent of Americans 
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above 16 years of age in 1983, will be up 
to 67 percent in 1990 and 68 percent in 
1995. Of course, this overall increase 
will continue some earlier differential 
trends: participation up for women, 
especially for black women, and down 
for men, especially men 55 years and 
over, who are more often retiring early. 

One relationship of labor force par- 
ticipants to nonparticipants is shown by 
the economic dependency ratio. This 
ratio is the number of persons not in the 
labor force, including children, divided 
by the number of persons who are in the 
labor force. The ratio is diminishing as a 
result of greater labor force participa- 
tion by women and as a result of the 
absolute and relative increase in the 
population in the prime working years, 
as Table 1 illustrates. 

The potential for further reductions 
in the economic dependency ratio and 
the benefits from further reductions 
may be exhausted by the mid-1990s. The 
long-term drop in this ratio occurs in 
spite of an increase in the ratio of per- 
sons over 64 to persons in the labor 
force, an increase from 19 percent in 
1960 to 22 in 1990 and to 23 in 1995. It 
reflects more families with two or more 
workers, less leisure per family, and a 
more harried family life. 


To the Sunbelt and 
away from big cities 


The population and the opportunity 
for employment will be growing faster in 
the Sunbelt than in the rest of the United 
States. Job opportunities, climate, and 
life in or close to rural, nonmetropolitan 
areas are attracting mobile Americans 
away from the big cities to the Sunbelt 


and to smaller communities around the 
nation. 

The South and West are the regions 
that have already gained the most—and 
they are the regions where growth will 
continue at the highest rates through the 
1980s and the 1990s. In the 1970s the 
Sunbelt states in the South and West 
increased their population by twice the 
growth rate for the nation as a whole. 

From now to the year 2000, the big 
population gains will occur in Califor- 
nia, Texas, and Florida. Their popula- 
tion growth from 1980 to 2000 will range 
from 22 percent, for California, to 32 
percent, for Texas. By contrast, in the 
Great Lakes industrial heartland, New 
York State will grow by only 3 percent, 
Pennsylvania by 8 percent, Ohio by 9 
percent, Illinois by 10 percent, and Indi- 
ana by 1! percent. 

In addition to the Snowbelt-Sunbelt 
shift, there is a population shift from big 
cities to small cities and towns and to 
rural and nonmetropolitan areas. 

In the 1950s and the 1960s the im- 
pressive population shift was from the 
cities to the suburbs. During the 1970s 
there was population loss in 8 of the 20 
biggest standard metropolitan areas, 
which include cities and their surround- 
ing suburbs.In that decade there was a 
net migration of almost 3 million persons 
from metropolitan areas into nonmetro- 
politan areas. In the same decade rural 
areas and small towns grew faster than 
big city urban areas. 


4. Population Reference Bureau, “U S. Popu- 
lation’ Where We Are, Where We're Going,” 
Population Bulletin, 37(2) 24-29 (June 1982); see 
also William P. Butz, Kevin F McCarthy, Peter 
A Morrison, and Mary E Vaiana, Demographic 
Challenges in America’s Future (Santa Monica, 
CA. Rand Corporation, 1982), pp. 13-19. 
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TABLE 1 
THE DEPENDENCY RATIO 


Year 


1960 
1970 
1982 
1986 
1990 
1995 


Dependency Ratio 


SOURCE. Adapted from Howard N. Fullerton, Jr., and John Tschetter, “Tha 1995 Labor 
Force: A Second Look,” Monthly Labor Review, 106(11).7 (Nov. 1983). 


The most geographically mobile 
Americans are those who are most af- 
fluent, most educated, and who possess 
marketable skills. They are also most 
likely to be 20 to 35 years old, an age of 
settling into a working career, forming a 
family, buying a home, and stimulating 
the local economy by buying on credit. 
The result of their mobility is that the 
people left behind in the big cities are 
increasingly the poor, the less educated, 
the unskilled, and the disadvantaged. In 
addition, central cities are increasingly 
populated by blacks, Hispanics, and 
other minorities. Unemployment, racial 
segregation and discrimination, poverty, 
and dependency are not limited to cen- 
tral cities, but when these problems are 
concentrated in an area with a diminish- 
ing tax base, they challenge the existing 
intergovernmental distribution of the 

nation’s resources and political power. 
These social, economic, and political 
problems are further complicated by 
trade- and technology-induced declines 
in employment in the goods-producing 
smokestack industries: the urban-based 
manufacturing that has in the past 
opened the door for working people to 
enter into the middle-income mainstream 
of American life. Millions of urban jobs 
in manufacturing and wholesale and 


retail trade have been lost to the suburbs 
and to nonmetropolitan areas. Big cities 
are becoming centers of finance, infor- 
mation processing and dissemination, 
business services, government, and ad- 
ministration. Employment opportunities 
in cities are likely to be white-collar jobs 
that the disadvantaged central city resi- 
dents too often are not prepared to 
perform. 


A PICTURE OF THE 
UNION MEMBERSHIP 


In 1980 there were more than 22 mil- 
lion members of labor organizations in 
the United States. These labor organiza- 
tions include both regular unions and 
other organizations, such as the Ameri- 
can Association of University Profes- 
sors, the American Nurses Association, 
the National Education Association, and 
a number of state public employee asso- 
ciations. 

In absolute numbers, the member- 
ship of labor organizations remained 
between 22 and 23 million from 1973 
through 1980, the last year for which a 
complete account is available.” Although 


5. Courtney D Gifford, ed., Directory of U.S. 
Labor Organizations, 1982-83 Edition (Washing- 
ton, DC: Bureau of National Affairs, 1982). 
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the labor force grew from 91 million to 
107 million during this period, the 
membership of labor organizations as a 
percentage of the total labor force 
dropped from 25 percent to 21 percent. 
As a percentage of employees in non- 
agricultural establishments, labor organ- 
ization membership fell from 29 percent 
in 1973 to 25 percent in 1980. 

To estimate better the share of labor 
organization members among potential 
members in the labor force, we subtract 
from the total labor force those workers 
who are self-employed and those who 
are supervisory employees. With this 
approach we find that members of labor 
organizations made up 37 percent of 56 
million private and public production 
and nonsupervisory workers in 1968. In 
1978 this membership had dropped to 
33 percent of 70 million private and pub- 
lic production and nonsupervisory wor- 
kers, even though the total number of 
labor organization members had in- 
creased by 10 percent, to 23 million. 

Union membership, as distinct from 
membership in labor organizations, was 
up from 19 million in 1968 to 20 million 
in 1978. The AFL-CIO estimates that in 
private employment 20 to 25 percent 
more workers are covered by collective 
bargaining agreements than maintain 
union membership; in federal, state, and 
local government employment, about 
33 percent more workers are covered by 
union contract than maintain member- 
ship. 


6. American Federation of Labor and Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations, Department of 
Research, Union Membership and Employment 
1959-1979 (Washington, DC. AFL-CIO, 1980), 
p. I-9. 


What are the demographic and labor 
force characteristics of the members of 
labor organizations? 

Seventy percent of workers repres- 
ented by labor organizations were men 
and 30 percent were women, although 
43 vercent of the civilian labor force 
were women. Workers represented by 
labor organizations had a median age of 
38 years, 4 years clder than the median 
for nonrepresented workers in 1980.7 

Black men were more likely to belong 
to labor organizations than white men 
—34 percent compared to 28 percent. 
Black women were also more likely than 
white women to belong to labor organi- 
zations by a 24 percent to 15 percent 
margin. 

Black workers constituted 12 percent 
of employed wage and salary workers, 
but made up 15 percent of workers 
represented by labor organizations. 
While I| percent of all clerical workers 
were black, 18 percent of clerical workers 
represented by labor organizations were 
black. In blue-collar occupations the 
proportion of blacks represented by 
labor organizations was about the same, 
13 percent, as the proportion of blacks 
to all blue-collar workers. 

In 1980 there were almost 5 million 
Hispanic wage and salary workers, and 
29 percent were represented by labor 
organizations. The biggest number of 
Hispanics were in blue-collar occupa- 
tions in manufacturing, followed by 
service industries; but agriculture had 
the highest percentage of Hispanic 
workers. 


7 U.S., Department of Labor, Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, Earnings and Other Characteris- 
tics of Organized Workers, May 1980 (Washing- 
ton, DC, Government Printing Office, 1981). 
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In 1980 the heaviest concentration of 
labor organization members was in the 
Great Lakes states. New York State had 
2.8 million; Pennsylvania, 1.6 million; 
Illinois, 1.5 million; Ohio, 1.4 million; 
and Michigan, 1.3 million. California 
had 2.7 million. The states with the 
smallest number of union members were 
Vermont and South Dakota, with 36,000 
each, and Wyoming, with 39,000. 

The least unionized states were South 
Carolina, with only 8 percent of its non- 
agricultural workers in labor organiza- 
tions; North Carolina, 10 percent; Texas, 
11 percent; and Florida, 12 percent. The 
most unionized states were New York, 
Michigan, and Pennsylvania, with 39 
percent, 37 percent, and 35 percent, 
respectively, followed by Alaska, Wash- 
ington, and West Virginia, each with 34 
percent. 

Labor representation is highest, 41 
percent, among blue-collar workers 
overall. In particular, some 86 percent 
of motor vehicle and equipment opera- 
tives, 63 percent of metal craft workers, 
and 57 percent of machinists were rep- 
resented. In comparison, in both white- 
collar and service occupations, only 18 
percent of the workers were represented 
by labor organizations. 

In private industry, 15 million workers 
—22 percent of all private industry wage 
and salary workers—were represented 
by labor organizations. In federal, state, 
and local government, 7 milhlon—43 
percent—were represented by labor or- 
ganizations. Examined industry by in- 
dustry, representation of wage and salary 
workers -was highest in transportation 
and public utilities—52 percent—and 
lowest in agriculture—-4 percent. The 
proportions of workers represented by 
labor in other industries were the follow- 
ing: in manufacturing, 35 percent; in 
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mining, 35 percent; in construction, 33 
percent; in finance and services, 20 per- 
cent; in forestry and fisheries, 16 percent; 
in wholesale trade, 13 percent; and in 
retail trade, 11 percent. 

Earnings of workers represented by 
labor organizations were higher by 15 
percent than the earnings of nonrepres- 
ented workers. For blue-collar workers 
this union-nonunion differential was 26 
percent. For white-collar workers the 
differential was 7 percent. For service 
workers the differential was an astound- 
ing 47 percent. 


IMPLICATIONS FOR UNIONISM 


The declining growth of the popula- 
tion and the labor force suggests con- 
tinued slow economic growth through 
the 1980s and the 1990s. Slow economic 
growth accompanied by rapid techno- 
logical progress and fast-increasing 
productivity will also bring continued 
high unemployment, unless job-creating 
policies and more equitable income dis- 
tribution policies are adopted. 

Union bargaining is weakened by 
high unemployment, but workers are 
more likely to see the need for union 
contract protections when job loss be- 
comes a more likely prospect. Job secur- 
ity, pension security, retirement bene- 
fits, and health care will be important 
issues for union organizing and union 
bargaining as the population and the 
work force get older. 

As more middle-aged workers from 
the baby-boom generation crowd and 
jostle around narrower and shorter 
career ladders, there will be more frus- 
tration over lost promotion opportuni- 
ties and closed upward mobility options. 
The bulg2 of middle-aged workers will 
put added pressure on older workers to 
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retire or work part-time. These frustra- 
tions and pressures will increase the 
demand for union contract protections 
to assure fairness and due process in 
promotions and retirements. 

Union organizing and union repre- 
sentation will increase among women, 
blacks, and Hispanic-background Amer- 
icans as these groups increase their share 
of the work force. Many of these workers 
will be in low-pay, low-skill, dull, rou- 
tine, high-turnover, often part-time jobs 
at the bottom of the economic system, 
where union protection and union rep- 
resentation are particularly necessary. 

In the 1980s and 1990s union organiz- 
ing and union representation will increase 
where population and jobs are increas- 
ing-—in service industries, in white-collar 
employment, in the Sunbelt, in com- 
munities outside the big industrial cities, 
and in states where labor is now strong- 
est. Such organizing is not easy, but I am 
certain it will occur. 

One effect of technology is to create a 
two-tiered work force with a few execu- 
tives, scientists, engineers, profession- 
als, and managers at the top; many 
poorly paid, low-skill workers at the 
bottom; and fewer and fewer permanent, 
full-time, well-paid production and main- 


tenance workers in the middle. Existing 
patterns of education and training often 
perpetuate and widen employment and 
earnings gaps in a polarized, two-tiered 
occupational structure. 

The loss of middle-level, well-paying 
jobs weakens the foundation of con- 
sumer buying power in the nation and 
destroys opportunities for upward eco- 
nomic and social mobility. It also sug- 
gests a general loss of social stability if 
middle-class America becomes relatively 
smaller, has less job security, and suffers 
lowered income expectations. The loss 
of upward mobility opportunities over a 
working life and also from one genera- 
tion to the next will have negative effects 
on attitudes and expectations of workers 
and their families. 

In this context, America’s labor unions 
have an ever more urgent, challenging, 
and necessary role in this nation’s eco- 
nomic and social life: to help shape the 
future so that demography is not des- 
tiny; to maintain and to fulfill workers’ 
reasonable hopes and expectations for 
continuing improvements in wages and 
working conditions on the job, in living 
standards, in social justice, in human 
dignity and freedom. 
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OW will the collective bargaining 
process in this country be influ- 
enced by the changes that are occurring 
in the world of work? Before addressing 
that question, we will first outline what 
those changes are. Then, because unions 
play a vital role in the collective bargain- 
ing process, we will describe how they 
are coping with those changes. Finally, 
we will consider the original question 
posed. 


THE CHANGING WORLD 
OF WORK 


“Robots.” “Satellites.” “Microelec- 
tronics.” “Computer-aided design.”“Com- 
puter-aided manufacturing.” Words and 
phrases traditionally associated with the 
world of science fiction have recently 
become part of the real world of work. 
Their entry has changed the way work is 
done; how long it takes to do it; where it 
is performed; and who or what does it. 

Because those science fiction concepts 
are now areality, this country has become 
an integral part of a global economy. 
Both here and abroad we are now in 
competition with other technologically 
oriented industrial nations to produce 
and sell manufactured goods. To a lesser 
extent, we are also competing with less 
developed countries to provide basic 
services long distance. We often enter 
those contests at a disadvantage, par- 
tially due to the strong dollar. Jobs are 
lost to the American worker when a 
U.S. firm transfers some of its opera- 
tions to another country in order to 
compete more effectively in foreign mar- 
kets. The well-publicized shortcomings 
of basic U.S. education compared to the 
educational systems of our industrial 
competitors merely compound the 
problem. 


These disadvantages have acclerated 
a shift in our economy beginning after 
World War II, from one that was pri- 
marily product-oriented to one that 
is increasingly service-oriented. By 1960, 
jobs in the service sector amounted to 62 
percent of total nonagricultural employ- 
ment. By 1981 the figure had risen to 72 
percent. Despite growing foreign com- 
petition in the service sector, some jobs 
cannot be provided long distance-—those 
provided by janitors, nurses’ aides, cash- 
iers, repairmen, barbers, and the like. 
Moreover, this nation still leads in devel- 
oping the more scphistcated, often high- 
ly technical, computerized systems to 
gather, analyze, and disseminate infor- 
mation—services for which there is a 
growing demand worldwide. That lead- 
ing position, too, helps to account for 
the dominance of the service sector in 
this country. 

While those intriguing service areas 
have created some new jobs, they have 
not created enough to offset the jobs lost 
in manufacturing and basic services. 
Moreover, those displaced from the 
more traditional jobs, as well as those 
seeking to enter the labor market for the 
first time, are often not trained to step 
into the new jobs that are becoming 
available. Thus many labor market fore- 
casters are predicting that we will be- 
come a two-tiered society. The upper 
tier, consisting of those skilled in the 
new requirements of the world of work, 
will be highly paid and in short supply. 
The members of the lower tier, in con- 
trast, lacking the requisite skills, will be 
low-wage workers and a glut on the 
labor market. Indeed, in his article on 
“The Declining Middle,” Bob Kuttner 
conjectured that “the country’s future as 
a middle-class society is in jeopardy.” 


I Atlantic Monthly, p 60 (July 1983). 
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UNION RESPONSE 


Labor unions in this country, many 
adversely affected by the unemployment 
resulting from the changing nature of 
work, are trying to cope with the chal- 
lenge by negotiating contract language 
that affords at least partial protection to 
their adversely affected members. Such 
language includes clauses such as those 
assuring rate retention for those em- 
ployed when the contract is signed, 
transfer rights, advance notice of plant 
closings and/or the introduction of new 
technology, severance pay, early retire- 
ment benefits, work-force reduction by 
attrition only, and retraining rights. Some 
clauses covering retraining rights call 
for those rights to be on a continuing 
basis, in order to deal with new techno- 
logical advances whenever they are intro- 
duced. 

Less common clauses include one 
negotiated by the telegraphers that pro- 
vides for a larger lump sum in severance 
pay for members with lesser rather than 
greater seniority, in order to preserve 
the jobs that remain for the older worker 
who might have more difficulty in find- 
ing alternate employment than would a 
younger counterpart. Another interest- 
ing clause is that negotiated by the 
Communication Workers of America, 
which established a jointly funded pro- 
gram to train members in a cluster of 
skills, thus making them more readily 
employable should their current jobs be 
phased out. 

Another interesting example—this 
time achieved by means of a letter of 
agreement—is the three-pronged retrain- 
ing and career counseling program joint- 
ly administered by the United Automo- 
bile Workers (UAW) and the Ford 
Motor Company. It consists of two 
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types of retraining programs designed for 
UAW members on layoff from Ford. 
One is a prepaid tuition-assistance plan 
under which qualified persons can pur- 
sue an educational program of their 
choice to improve their chances of re- 
employment either at Ford or elsewhere. 
The second consists of job-specific re- 
training in a skill, in cases in which defi- 
nite job prospects have been identified. 
The career counseling program is de- 
signed to assist Ford workers still on the 
job in formulating their personal and 
career goals. 

Some unions—in the automobile, 
steel, and trucking and rubber indus- 
tries, forexample—-have agreed to make 
contractual concessions in the way of 
wage reductions or freezes, changes in 
work rules, the elimination of adjust- 
ments in the cost-of-living allowance, 
and the like. 

Such concessions are made only if the 
unions involved are convinced that the 
employer is in financial distress and 
requires those cutbacks to remain via- 
ble. Typically, as Thomas A. Kochan 
and Harry C. Katz have pointed out, the 
employers asking for concessions are ın 
industries in which ^ 


demand for product fhad dechned]1n a busi- 
ness cycle or [has tapered] off during the 
mature stages of a product life cycle, [where] 
competitive pressures on a firm lead employ- 
ers to tighten work practices as the impor- 
tance of meeting production schedules and 
achieving high volumes of output decline 
relative to the importance of controlling 
costs. 


During these periods, excess capacity ın the 
industry ıs likely to develop, placing high- 
cost producers at a severe competitive disad- 
vantage in the marketplace. All of this sug- 
gests that the intensity of management efforts 
to change work rules will vary inversely with 
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the business cycle and directly with the age in 
the life cycle of the product or industry.’ 


Some requested concessions, how- 
ever, are rarely agreed to, despite an 
employer’s unfavorable competitive posi- 
tion. For example, in recent years many 
employers, alarmed at the escalating 
health-care costs, have sought to have 
their workers bear part of the expense of 
their own medical bills. Boeing sought 
insurance deductibles from the Machin- 
ists Union, and American Telephone 
and Telegraph proposed that its tele- 
phone workers pay 20 percent of their 
medical expenses. Both requests, and 
similar ones made by other employers of 
unions they bargain with, were flatly 
rejected. Attempts to cut back the num- 
ber of holidays or the length of vaca- 
tions have also not fared well. 

When unions do make concessions, 
they also attempt to obtain some quid 
pro quo—for instance, enhanced job 
security, a greater voice in decision mak- 
ing, more complete disclosure by the 
employers of their financial position, or 
profit sharing, to have funds set aside 
for training programs, to prohibit plant 
closings, to prevent obtaining materials 
and thus labor from outside the plants, 
and/or to provide income guarantees if 
high-seniority members are laid off. In 
so doing, they are trading what they 
believe to be a temporary setback for 
what they hope will be a permanent 
gain. 

Because foreign competition adverse- 
ly affects both employee and employer, 


2. “Collective Bargaining, Work Organiza- 
tion, and Worker Participation: The Return to 
Plant-Level Bargaining,” in Proceedings of the 
1983 Spring Meeting of the Industrial Relations 
Research Association (Madison, WI: IRRA, 
1983), p 526. 


a number of unions have joined with the 
employers with whom they bargain to 
try to find ways of improving their com- 
petitive position by increasing both pro- 
ductivity and product quality. In some 
instances this has entailed the creation 
of informal labor-management commit- 
tees whose members meet periodically 
to discuss topics ranging from ways to 
improve product quality and productiv- 
ity to the solution of worker health and 
safety problems and finding the most 
efficient way to implement technologi- 
cal change. In other instances more 
formal employee-involvement programs 
have been established, but the goals are 
the same. However agreed to, if success- 
fully implemented, the end result is 
greater worker and union participation 
in the decision-making process. 

In the past three decades, for a variety 
of reasons—foreign competition, the 
introduction of labor-saving devices, 
and the movement from the Snowbelt to 
the Sunbelt among them—the percen- 
tage of union members in the labor force 
has been dropping steadily. To try to 
recoup their losses, the AFL-CIO, as 
well as individual unions, have renewed 
their efforts to organize the unorgan- 
ized. To do so, many of the unions are 
reaching out to people working in jobs 
not usually associated with traditional 
union jurisdictions. As a result, a num- 
ber of unions have an increasingly diver- 
sified membership, with a variety of 
concerns and demands. The United 
Food and Commercial Workers, for 
example, represent not just retail clerks 
and meat cutters but barbers, racetrack 
tellers, and insurance salesmen as well. 
As a consequence, centralized bargain- 
ing, once so effective, is becoming less 
so, and is giving way to a more decen- 
tralized approach. 


COLLECTIVE BARGAINING 


In addition, again in the face of 
dwindling membership, weaker unions 
are often merging with stronger ones. 
The printing industry unions are a prime 
example. For the weaker union, the 
merged organization has the advantage 
of redressing the balance of power be- 
tween labor and management, as well as 
revitalizing the ability to serve its mem- 
bers more effectively. For the stronger 
union, the gain is seen in terms of addi- 
tional members and other resources that 
the smaller organization brings. Again, 
however, the more diverse membership 
requires a more decentralized approach 
to collective bargaining. 

Some unions are also broadening the 
scope of their mission. For example, in 
some parts of the country the UAW has 
established job-referral and assistance 
centers to help not just unemployed 
auto workers but any unemployed 
worker in that given geographic region. 
The primary function of those centers is 
to direct the unemployed to the various 
governmental agencies that can offer 
them help in some way. Charles M. 
Rehmus points out another example: 


to a surprising extent, labor lobbies in areas 
which are not of direct concern to union 
members. For example, labor is perhaps the 
largest organization supporting civil rights 
legislation in the United States.” 


Because we now operate in a global 
economy, unions have taken a few steps, 
albeit hesitant ones, in the direction of 
internationalizing the labor movement. 
They, along with their foreign counter- 
parts, are beginning to feel the need to 
take wage rates out of competition and 


3. “Labor and Politics in the 1980s,” this issue 
of The Annals of the American Academy of Polit- 
ical and Social Science. 
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regularize the worldwide market. Thus 
we are seeing some international trade 
union confederations becoming more 
active, and that trend—though spotty— 
should continue. 

Unions, then, are using a variety of 
means to try to cope with the changing 
world of work—by negotiating protec- 
tive contract language, by opening the 
door to gain a greater voice in decision 
making, by combining with one another, 
by broadening the role they play as 
spokespersons for the American work- 
ers, and by trying to work more closely 
with their foreign counterparts. 

While some of their attempts may not 
meet with immediate success—interna- 
tionalizaticn of the labor movement is 
almost certain to run into formidable 
obstacles, for example—other efforts 
will have a permanent effect on labor- 
management relations in this country 
and, thus, an impact on the collective 
bargaining process itself. 


THE IMPACT ON 
COLLECTIVE BARGAINING 


Now to our opening question, How 
will the collective bargaining process in 
this country be influenced by the changes 
that are occurring in the world of work? 
Some observers believe that even when 
the economy recovers, the traditional 
adversarial relationship between man- 
agement and labor will continue to give 
way to a spirit of cooperation, or, as 
Daniel B. Mitchell puts it, “that Humpty 
Dumpty . . . [has] fallen off the wall and 
never will be put together again.” At the 
other end of the spectrum are those who 
contend that, once the recession is finally 
over, the parties will abandon the con- 
cept of ccoperation and revert to the 


' past, that “Humpty falls off the wall 
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from time to time, but has not broken in 
the past and has always climbed back.” 

Our own view is somewhere in the 
middle. True, Humpty does always climb 
back. But every time he does, the wall he 
then sits on is lower to the ground than 
the one before. In other words, the pro- 
cess has historically been one of two 
steps forward, one step back, and will, 
as far as we can see, follow the same set 
of steps over the next two decades. 
There will be evolution—but no revolu- 
tion. 

What more specific changes do we 
foresee? 

1. A trend already evident is the 
unions’ increased emphasis on job secur- 
ity for their members still at work. To 
increase job opportunities for those who 
are unemployed, unions have begun to 
push for reduced work time. As produc- 
tivity increases with the introduction of 
further technological advances and re- 
quires even less labor, the push for such 
things as a shorter work day, reduced 
workweek, longer vacations, more holi- 
days, paid absence allowances, and a 
tightening of overtime restrictions will 
become more and more common. The 
unions’ demands for paid educational 
leave for their members will also in- 
crease, not just to create more jobs but 
also as a means of preparing their mem- 
bers for future technological changes. 

2. More union mergers and increased 
inclusion of workers who have not been 
a part of the unions’ traditional consti- 
tuency will continue to erode the effec- 
tiveness of centralized bargaining; decen- 


4. “Is Union Wage Determination at a Turn- 
ing Point?” in Proceedings of the Thirty-fifth 
Annual Meeting of the Industrial Relations Re- 
search Association (Madison, WI: IRRA, 1983), 
p 360. 


tralized bargaining will become the 
primary and most effective mode. 

3. More and more, unions and their 
members will attempt to alter their tra- 
ditional role as reactors to manage- 
ment’s unilateral actions. They are see- 
ing themselves as partners—very inde- 
pendent ones, but partners nevertheless— 
in a joint effort to keep the enterprise 
afloat. Whether because union members 
are now stockholders, share in profits, 
or have at least been given information 
hitherto unavailable to them, they know 
more, care more, and can act more 
effectively. 

4. An item purposely slighted until 
now is the role of government and the 
courts with respect to labor-manage- 
ment relations. The increase in govern- 
ment regulation and in litigation brought 
to redress perceived individual wrongs 
that are covered under existing laws also 
has an effect on the collective bargaining 
process. It has become increasingly legal- 
ized and has broadened the kinds of 
issues the parties bring to the bargaining 
table. Whether this will eventually erode 
or strengthen the collective bargaining 
process is still an open question. 

To give one example, the common- 
law doctrine of employment at will—the 
concept that an employer has the right 
to employ and/or discharge a person 
whenever the employer unilaterally de- 
cides to—has been eroded considerably 
by the courts. Nonunion workers who 
earlier were denied the rights that union 
members had through the grievance 
procedure have now successfully chal- 
lenged cases of preferential hiring and/ 
or arbitrary discharge through litiga- 
tion. With redress to the courts some 
workers may come to feel that they no 
longer need a union to defend their 
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interests. On the other hand, given the 
amount of time and money involved in 
an individual challenge compared to fil- 
ing a grievance through a union, workers 
may well feel that joining a union is the 
better route to take. 

Another example is employers who 
have filed for protection from creditors 
and the terms of costly labor contracts 
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under bankruptcy laws. Union leaders 
have appealed both to Congress and 
the courts to bar that means of avoiding 
contractual commitments. At this writ- 
ing Congress has not acted, but the 
Supreme Court has heard oral argu- 
ments in one such case. What the Court 
decides will have a decided impact on 
the future of collective bargaining. 
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Labor and Politics 
in the 1980s 


By CHARLES M. REHMUS 


ABSTRACT: American labor’s contemporary political activities—lobby- 
ing, organizing election workers, raising political funds, and attempts to 
persuade members to vote for favored candidates—have not since the 
1960s proved effective in influencing public policy in ways that labor 
favors. As a consequence, in the 1980s organized labor has turned to 
deliberate efforts to control the selection of the Democratic party’s nomi- 
nee for president. Whether the result will be a Democratic-Labor party 
contending for electoral and legislative victories or a politically weakened 
labor movement that is simply another minority lobby cannot now be 
predicted with assurance. 
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LABOR AND POLITICS IN THE 1980s 


HERE can be little doubt that or- 
ganized labor’s power to protect 
and enhance its interests through the 
political process reached low tide with 
President Reagan’s election. For that 
matter, labor had only limited political 
influence during the administration of 
his Democratic predecessor. During the 
first years of the 1980s, every single 
social institution that labor values has 
been to some degree threatened. Virtu- 
ally every social program labor favors 
has been trimmed in size and scope. The 
tactics that labor has devised thus far to 
deal with this erosion have failed. Neither 
government nor management shows any 
willingness to enter into a new and 
peaceful social compact with the unions. 
In short, labor today is weak politically; 
the real question is whether or not this is 
permanent. 


LABOR’S CONTEMPORARY 
POLITICAL ACTIVITIES 


Currently, American labor still en- 
gages in its traditional role as a pressure 
group. It also actively participates in elec- 
toral politics by generating money, or- 
ganizational support, and votes for can- 
didates it favors. 


The labor lobby 


Like most interest groups in Ameri- 
can society, the AFL-CIO and major 
individual unions maintain permanent 
political and public relations staffs in 
Washington. These people attempt to 
make labor’s point of view known to the 
general public. They also lobby with 
legislative and executive officials to pro- 
tect the interests of the organized labor 
movement and working-class individu- 
als generally. 


4] 


Labor lobbies on behalf of so-called 
social welfare state programs that benefit 
union members and the underrepre- 
sented and unorganized in society as 
well. For example, the state of the econ- 
omy and the general level of unemploy- 
ment affect the bargaining power of 
unions, but unemployment hits union 
members and the unorganized equally 
hard. Finally, and to a surprising extent, 
labor lobbies in areas that are not of 
direct concern to union members. For 
example, labor is perhaps the largest 
organization supporting civil rights leg- 
islation in the United States. In sum- 
mary, the general lobbying posture of 
organized labor is to favor the welfare 
state within a framework of private 
enterprise, plus an international stance 
of militant anticommunism. 

These lobbying efforts extend the 
power of organized labor beyond the 15 
or 20 states where its members make up 
a significant percentage of the electorate. 
Nevertheless, even in lobbying, unions 
must still play coalition politics. Labor 
always does best when it is part of a 
coalition, and in recent years it has not 
found it possible to put together a 
coalition on issues purely of interest to 
organized labor. As a consequence, it 
has been unable for decades to obtain 
repeal of so-called right-to-work legisla- 
tion-—federal law permitting states to 
prohibit compulsory unionism; to en- 
sure passage of the common situs picket- 
ing bill, which exempts building trade 
unions from secondary boycott picketing 
bans; or to achieve reform of our basic 
labor laws. 

When labor has effectively joined 
forces with other groups, it has been far 
more successful, however. When it has 
merged its efforts with environmental, 
consumer, and citizen groups, or the 
National Association for the Advance- 
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ment of Colored People (NAACP) and 
similar organizations with compatible 
legislative goals, labor has been consid- 
erably more successful. Civil rights legis- 
lation is only one area of such success. 
Organized labor and the NAACP joined 
forces to prevent Senate confirmation of 
two Nixon nominees to the Supreme 
Court. Labor joined with consumer and 
citizen groups to lobby successfully for 
the passage of no-fault automobile in- 
surance. 

In the third area of labor’s concern, 
that of general welfare-state issues, the 
labor movement finds many of the pro- 
grams it favors under attack at the pres- 
ent time. Only in the international area, 
where labor joins with more conserva- 
tive forces in society, is labor today very 
successful. For example, AFL-CIO Pres- 
ident Kirkland recently accepted an ap- 
pointment from President Reagan to 
serve on acommission considering appro- 
priate U.S. policy in Central America. 

Finally, it should be noted that labor 
lobbies not only with regard to the legis- 
lative process. It also must protect its 
own concerns with regard to the execu- 
tive branch and the administration of 
existing laws. So far as labor is con- 
cerned, the politics of controlling the 
administration of U.S. labor laws—the 
National Labor Relations Board and 
the Labor Department itself and its 
administration of such statutes as the 
Labor-Management Reporting and Dis- 
closure Act, the Occupational Safety 
and Health Administration, and the 
Employee Retirement and Income Secur- 
ity Act—matters as much or more over 
the long term as does the politics of 
legislation. 

Unions concern themselves not only 
with the politics of idealism and the wel- 


fare state. Organized labor also serves 
the politics of self-interest created by the 
need to influence and constrain those 
who administer our extensive system of 
labor legislation. As a result of both of 
these factors the labor lobby is certainly 
one of the most important and well- 
organized groups active in Washington 
today. It represents and serves not only 
organized workers but the interests of a 
substantial number of all Americans, 
including many of the unrepresented 
and the unorganized as well. 


Money 


Almost since the first American elec- 
tion our system of campaign financing 
has come under attack, The three most 
often heard criticisms are that campaigns 
cost too much, the sources of funds 
are questionable, and the contributor 
may gain too great an influence over the 
candidate and therefore over the whole 
political process. Labor’s contributions 
to political campaigns and candidates 
are as subject to these criticisms as any. 
They have been a source of controversy 
since labor first became politically active. 

One basic rule of political money is 
clear: neither labor nor management 
may contribute money received from 
members’ dues or corporate treasuries 
directly to candidates’ campaigns. Be- 
yond that, however, all becomes fuzzy. 
Organized labor, like other interest 
groups, is not prevented from using dues 
money for such supposedly nonpartisan 
purposes as conducting registration and 
get-out-the-vote drives, or making polit- 
ically ideological, as opposed to direct 
campaign, contributions. Further, labor, 
like other organizations, is not prevented 
from establishing and soliciting contri- 
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butions to political funds—now gener- 
ally known as political action commit- 
tees (PACs)——through which it can con- 
tribute directly to campaigns. Asa result 
of the Watergate scandals, new federal 
law created in 1974 set limits on contri- 
butions to congressional and presiden- 
tial campaigns and established public 
financing for presidential elections. This 
law was intended to eliminate the role of 
private money in presidential contests. 
Nevertheless, great rivers of private 
money, much of it untraceable, still flow 
into them. 

By 1982, organized labor had created 
350 PACs. Corporations and industrial 
associations had organized 2100 PACs. 
The amounts of money raised are im- 
mense. It is reported that in the 1981-82 
congressional election cycle, PACs gave 
candidates for federal office $87 million, 
up 45 percent from two years earlier. Of 
this amount, labor supplied $21 million. 
The most successful union money raiser 
was the United Automobile Workers 
(UAW), whose political committee alone 
spent $1.6 million. 

This is not to suggest that the amounts 
given to the two major parties are equal, 
however. In 1980, reliable estimates are 
that the Republican party spent $64 mil- 
lion and the Democratic party only $14 
million. Further, one half of what Demo- 
crats had available came directly or 
indirectly from organized labor. In 1982, 
94 percent of labor’s $21 million went to 
Democrats. The labor movement sup- 
plies the political blood—money—for 
the Democratic party. It is true that cor- 
porate PACs give to some Democrats, 
but it is usually to well-established in- 
cumbents and is akin to buying protec- 
tion. Money for new Democratic aspi- 
rants to office, particularly liberals, is 
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more likely io come from labor than any 
other source. 

These facts overall are the shame of 
the American political process. The im- 
mense costs of campaigning and elec- 
tions are now being: paid by single- 
interest groups, corporations, and 
unions-——in short, by the special interests 
of our society. When we created a sys- 
tem for federal funding of presidential 
elections we made no real effort to elim- 
inate special-interest money. Hence in 
the 1980 presidential election the special 
interests outspent the taxpayer, or the 
public interest, by about 2 to 1. This 
kind of dollar opportunism of which 
both labo- and management are guilty 
leads to public cynicism and the corro- 
sion of our political system. 


Political organization 


In the decade following the end of 
World War II, American unions found 
themselves forced into intensive politi- 
cal action. With the passage of the Taft- 
Hartley Act over President Truman’s 
veto, organized labor began to realize 
that its stake in politics was substantial 
and permanent. In state after, state, 
unions had to fight back against the 
right-to-work campaigns permitted by 
section 1¢b of the statute. The right-to- 


- work advocates often joined forces with 


those who opposed minimum-wage leg- 
islation, improvements in unemploy- 
ment compensation, and in some areas 
the introduction and enactment of civil 
rights legislation. These campaigns, as 
much as or more than election cam- 
paigns, forced unions to create a sub- 
stantial political machinery and demon- 
strated the gains to be made from its use. 
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In these decisive battles of the 1950s, 
certain basic lessons were hammered 
home. First, without education of union 
members and their families on the issues, 
no campaign is likely to be effective. 
Second, voter registration is the first key 
to victory in the election booth, requir- 
ing not only intensive registration cam- 
paigns but also efforts to amend state 
laws that make registration peculiarly 
difficult or inconvenient for working- 
class people. Third, political effective- 
ness requires skill, practical support, 
money, and day-in, day-out attention 
and work. 

The sustaining force in most of these 
activities is the AFL-CIO’s Committee 
on Political Education. COPE has four 
objectives: to register union members 
and their families, to acquaint them with 
the issues and the positions of the candi- 
dates, to get them to vote, and to collect 
voluntary dollars to assist the candi- 
dates whom labor supports. COPE and 
the associated arms of politically active 
unions concentrate on getting as many 
union members, their spouses and fami- 
lies, and working-class and minority- 
group citizens registered as possible. By 
use of computer tabulations of voters 
and precinct voting behavior, by thou- 
sands of phone calls from telephone 
banks, and by visits to homes, trade 
union supporters enlist the members 
and their families and friends in the pol- 
itical wars. In a few states it can be said 
with truth that organized labor is the 
political spine of the Democratic party. 

In 1982, the AFL-CIO spent about 
$3.5 million in union dues for voter reg- 
istration and get-out-the-vote drives. 
COPE under its new director, John 
Perkins, was deemed by Democratic 
party officials to have been more sophis- 
ticated and effective than in any past 


election. Although no one can say with 
precision how much difference labor’s 
efforts make, it is generally believed that 
they are always most valuable in indus- 
trial states. For example, in 1982 in 
Toledo the AFL-CIO hired some of the 
area’s jobless blue-collar workers to 
make 30,000 telephone calls on behalf of 
Democrat Marcy Kaptor. She won by 
58 percent in a district that had gone 56 
percent Republican two years before. In 
Massachusetts, redistricting forced Demo- 
cratic congressman Barney Frank to run 
for reelection in a district now composed 
of 70 percent of Republican Margaret 
Heckler’s constituents. But heavy labor 
spending to remind voters of massive 
unemployment in Fall River, Massa- 
chusetts, allowed Frank to return to 
Congress. President Reagan in turn 
made Heckler his secretary of health 
and human services. 

In Michigan in 1982, with solid sup- 
port of all of labor and the always 
aggressive efforts of the UAW’s Com- 
munity Action workers, Congressman 
James Blanchard became the state’s first 
Democratic governor in 20 years. 
Labor’s electoral clout in the 1982 elec- 
tions ensured passage, after many years, 
of public employee collective bargaining 
legislation in both Ohio and Hlinois. In 
Ohio the election of Democratic gover- 
nor Celeste ensured that a gubernatorial 
veto would not override a legislative 
majority. In Illinois the AFL-CIO 
backed Democrat Adlai Stevenson III 
for governor, while the National Educa- 
tion Association (NEA) backed Repub- 
lican James Thompson. As a result, 
both candidates promised to support 
and sign public employee bargaining 
legislation, and the narrow winner, 
Thompson, approved several such laws 
after his election in 1983. As a result of 
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these successes, the Texas AFL-CIO has 
just voted a special per capita tax on 
member unions to raise nearly a million 
dollars for a similar effort to obtain pub- 
lic employee bargaining legislation in 
that state in 1984, 

COPE efforts are of course supple- 
mented by the efforts of a number of 
very politically active international 
unions. The automobile workers’, steel- 
workers’, and machinists’ unions, all of 


whom had seen an ususual percentage of » 


their members defect to the Reagan 
candidacy in 1980, worked hard and 
successfully to return them to the Demo- 
crats two years later. Of course, in 1982, 
Democratic candidates and the labor 
movement had a common cause—unem- 
ployment—to rally around. Further, in 
1982 some of these unions effectively 
allied themselves with other liberal pres- 
sure groups such as environmentalists 
and supporters of a nuclear freeze to try 
to obtain favorable commitments from 
candidates of either party. 

Other unions that are considered to 
be unusually effective at getting out the 
vote are the Communication Workers 
of America and the nearly 2 million 
member NEA, though the latter is not a 
member of the AFL-CIO. The NEA 
alone spent about $1.5 million in the 
1982 elections. It is of course concerned 
about such issues as elimination of the 
federal Department of Education and 
any proposals to cut the level of funding 
for education. Further, the NEA fights 
proposals to introduce merit-pay con- 
cepts into teacher salary schedules, tax 
credits for tuition paid to private schools, 
and prayer in the schools. The NEA ina 
few short years has organized itself most 
effectively to campaign on such issues to 
the point at which some consider it the 
single most politically effective union 
today. 
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The labor vete 


It is no secret that the leaders of 
organized labor in America largely 
favor the Democratic party and its can- 
didates for public office. Ninety percent 
of labor’s money and almost all of its 
organizational aid goes to the campaigns 
of Democrats. It is also known that 
while about two-thirds of union mem- 
bers are inclined toward the Democratic 
party, this still leaves a substantial mi- 
nority who are independents or Repub- 
lican adherents. These facts have led to 
much discussion over the years about 
whether there is or is not a cohesive 
labor vote. 

The response of union members to 
their union’s political activity involves 
consideration of two questions. First, 
do union members approve or disap- 
prove of their union’s political activities; 
and second, is there a labor vote, and, if 
so, to what extent is it influenced by 
trade unions? These two issues are often 
treated as one when actually they are 
related but separate. 

The avzéilable studies indicate that 
about one-half of all union members 
believe that their union is properly en- 
gaged in political activity.’ This bare 
majority fully supports expenditures of 
dues money to inform the membership 
and the public about union views on 
public policy issues. Another quarter of 
union members are uncommitted or 
apathetic about political activities, while 


I, Derek C. Bok and John T. Dunlop, Labor 
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the remaining quarter are opposed. Indi- 
vidual members’ attitudes vary depend- 
ing upon personal political leanings, the 
degree of political activism of their local 
and national union leadership, the polit- 
ical education program of their union, 
and the leadership’s success in convinc- 
ing the membership that they have an 
immediate personal interest\in the out- 
come of elections. 

The interaction of these factors leads 
the members of unions such as automo- 
bile workers, marine engineers, garment 
workers, and teachers generally to be 
very favorable to political activity. Sup- 
port for politics and political effort is 
not as strong but still present among the 
majority in unions such as those of 
machinists, coal miners, and telephone 
workers. Where the leadership does not 
take strong public stands and under- 
takes few educational efforts—for ex- 
ample, among many building trades 
unions—the members then tend to be- 
lieve that their unions’ appropriate func- 
tions are only in the economic realm. 

The second question—the extent to 
which union members and their families 
vote the way the leadership recommends 
—has been far more controversial! and is 
extremely complicated. Ever since John 
L. Lewis failed in his effort to get CIO 
members to vote for Wendell Willkie in 
1940, it has often been said that the 
labor vote is a myth. This opinion was 
reinforced in 1950 when labor in Ohio 
was equally unsuccessful in convincing 
its membership to vote against Senator 
Robert A. Taft. Union member families 
responded favorably to the Eisenhower 
candidacies in the 1950s. Further, labor 
seemingly cannot deliver the vote when 
its members are unethusiastic about the 
Democratic candidate for president, as 
in 1972 or 1980. Ronald Reagan received 


about 45 percent of the union member 
vote in 1980. Elections of this kind have 
led most American political com- 
mentators to conclude that a labor vote 


is nonexistent in the United States. 
No political analyst has contended in 


recent times that the labor vote has the 
characteristics of a “machine vote,” that 
is, that labor is able to produce large 
blocks of votes by asimple endorsement 
or swing these votes back and forth 
between the two major political parties. 
Union members, like most Americans, 
when asked will state, “No one tells me 
how to vote.” Yet everyone who votes 
must receive his or her political informa- 
tion from identifiable sources. Current 
literature on voting behavior shows that 
there is a strong positive relationship 
between a worker’s strength of identifi- 
cation with his union and the frequency 
of his vote for union-endorsed candi- 
dates.? Moreover, a member’s level of 
activity within his or her union tends to 
have the same relationship to his or her 
voting as does strength of identification. 
Union identifiers and union activists 
find their political sympathies to be the 
same as those of their union. 

Even among apathetic union mem- 
bers there exists a well-known voting 
pattern called self-interest by proxy. 
This pattern is one whereby unsophisti- 
cated voters, having difficulty calculat- 
ing what posture or candidate maxi- 
mizes their personal welfare, support 
the political positions taken by some 
group whose interests over the long term 
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seem correlated with their own. Such 
voters use group membership as a guide 
to policy preference even when it might 
seem that their short-term interest would 
dictate otherwise. Some union voters 
seem clearly to vote in this fashion and 
so follow their union’s advice largely 
unwittingly. 

Where labor has assumed and cur- 
rently performs many of the functions of 
a political party—registering voters, 
driving voters to the polls, calling voters 
on election day, and similar activities— 
it has often been credited with making 
the difference in close elections. In other 
words, labor’s ability to get its predomi- 
nantly Democratic membership to the 
polls on election day can make the dif- 
ference between victory and defeat fora 
Democratic candidate in a closely con- 
tested election. But where the election is 
nonpartisan and is over a controversial 
issue, such as open housing, it appears 
there is little union member willingness 
to rely upon leadership recommenda- 
tions. 

The controversy over labor’s political 
influence remains unanswered. Unques- 
tionably the labor vote is a limited tool. 
Through political action, unions can 
increase the registration and turnout of 
their members. But since there 1s appar- 
ently a long-term decline in unified vot- 
ing by spouses, union impact upon 
member families may be declining. More- 
over, as party identification provides a 
declining frame of reference for political 
decisions—more and more voters now 
identify themselves as independents— 
union political activity arguably may 
cut either of two ways. Union recom- 
mendations could become a substitute 
and increasingly valuable reference point 
for union members’ votes. Alternatively, 
union efforts to educate, register, and 
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get its adherents to the polls could 
simply benefit equally candidates from 
either party, with actual votes depend- 
ing on reference points of other kinds 
entirely. 

Overall, it is certainly true that labor’s 
contribution to asuccessful Democratic 
coalition in winning elections has de- 
clined because of organized labor’s re- 
duced percentage of the work force. 
Certain other groups—blacks and His- 
panics, for example—have increased 
their Democratic party loyalty to 80 
percent and more, far above the percen- 
tage of organized workers voting for 
Democrats. Hence the size of these new- 
comers’ contribution to Democratic vic- 
tories and their consequent claim to 
party attention could become greater 
than labor’s. Certainly the classic argu- 
ment that labor’s influence is great within 
the Democratic party, but only there, 
because labor can produce winning 
Democratic majorities in close elections 
seems to be too simplistic to be con- 
sidered the whole of the story. 

In summary, the existence of a labor 
vote and, if it exists, its contribution to 
Democratic victories is still controver- 
sial, It seems very doubtful that unions 
are as effective as Republicans, or the 
unions themselves, would have people 
think. On the other hand, it seems 
equally clear that the possibility of an 
occasional strong surge of labor votes 
can be ignored only with peril to many 
candidacies. A net gain of 26 Demo- 
cratic congressional seats in 1982 is 
simply the most recent illustration of 
this danger. 


WHAT OF THE FUTURE? 


In both the United States and Cana- 
dian federal systems, loose party organ- 
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izations and the special features of these 
countries’ procedures for nominating 
candidates and electing officials allow 
unions to shift their political affiliations 
and support from time to time and place 
to place. In the United States, building 
trades unions have formed alliances 
with dominant local parties of any lib- 
eral or conservative stripe. Individual 
large unions, such as that of the team- 
sters or the NEA may support candi- 
dates of different parties in adjacent cit- 
ies or states. Even a militantly liberal 
union such as the United Automobile 
Workers may make tacit electoral agree- 
ments with moderate Republicans in a 
few states. 

In Canada the Trade Union Congress 
officially supports the New Democratic 
party with its democratic-socialist ten- 
dencies. Nationally, however, many 
workers and their local unions support 
Liberal party candidates. In Quebec the 
labor movement supports the Parti Que- 
becdis, but bitterness over a 20 percent 
wage cut the government has imposed 
on public employees is testing this align- 
ment severely. 

These kinds of shifting allegiances 
between the labor movement and the 
major parties have been far more charac- 
teristic of union-party relationships in 
North America than most observers, 
particularly those steeped in European 
traditions, have commonly realized. 
Unions north and south of the Canadian- 
U.S. border have gained political ad- 
vantage from the freedom thus obtained, 
though somewhat less so in Canada. 

In the United States, however, at 
least at the present time, there is a strong 
movement to change this traditional 
relationship to one similar to those more 
common in Europe and the British 
Commonwealth. In England, Ireland, 


several of the Scandinavian countries, 
Australia, and New Zealand, the labor 
movements formed labor parties in 
order to achieve parliamentary repre- 
sentation. In those nations, participa- 
tion in the political system was often 
slowly broadened to members of the 
working class. But as the electorate 
expanded and unions gained legitimacy— 
particularly if the existing parties did 
not permit the working class to share in 
political power—the unions have com- 
peted successfully for political represen- 
tation by means of a labor party. 

A variant of this process is now going 
on within the United States. As noted 
previously, the organized labor move- 
ment now provides approximately one- 
half of the dollars and a substantial pro- 
portion of the organizational manpower 
and womanpower available to Demo- 
cratic candidates in the United States. It 
provides to candidates it supports a con- 
sulting service on effective campaign 
techniques. But to what end if Demo- 
cratic candidates are inept or unelecta- 
ble? The candidacies of George McGov- 
ern in 1972 and of Jimmy Carter in 1976 
and 1980 were products of a nominating 
process in which labor did not play the 
decisive role. As a consequence, the 
AFL-CIO General Executive Board and 
AFL-CIO President Lane Kirkland de- 
cided in 1982 to take a major hand in the 
Democratic party’s nominating process 
for 1984. 

For the first time in the history of the 
labor federation it has been decided to 
attempt to agree upon the endorsement 
of a presidential candidate well before 
the Democratic primaries. The vote of 
the AFL-CIO General Board will be 
weighted, with leaders of the larger 
unions having the largest share. If two- 
thirds of this vote is given to a single 
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candidate, he will receive the federa- 
tion’s endorsement. In that event, all of 
the 98 affiliated unions in the AFL-CIO 
will be bound to support the endorsed 
candidate in 1984 Democratic party 
primaries and party caucuses. 

Labor support is considered particu- 
larly important in states where delegates 
are selected by party caucuses. In those 
contests, the organization behind the 
candidates is often crucial. Iowa will 
hold the first Democratic nominating 
caucus on 28 February 1984. Labor 
support for a single candidate is expected 
to permit that candidate to make a very 
strong showing in the Iowa caucus, with 
a possible snowball effect in the next 
two crucial months. One estimate is that 
the federation’s endorsement would be 
worth approximately $20 million to the 
favored candidate in organizational ser- 
vices such as telephone banks, direct- 
mail operations, and the travel costs and 
time of campaign volunteers. 

In August of 1983, the AFL-CIO’s 
Executive Council voted to advance the 
labor federation’s possible endorsement 
of a presidential candidate from Decem- 
ber to October of 1983. This early 
endorsement by labor, coupled with a 
similar endorsement by the NEA ex- 
pected in the same month, is anticipated 
to advance substantially the candidacy 
of former Democratic Vice-President 
Walter F. Mondale as the Democratic 
presidential nominee in 1984. 

AFL-CIO President Kirkland stated 
that the purpose of the attempted pre- 
primary endorsement of a Democratic 
nominee was twofold. First, the effort 
would be to discover whether or not a 
sufficient consensus could be reached to 
authorize the AFL-CIO and its constit- 
uent international unions to be fully 
engaped in the primary campaign on 
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behalf of a single candidate. Second, if 
such consensus could be achieved, it 
would of course encourage and promote 
unity on the part of the federation’s affil- 
iated bodies in their participation in the 
political primaries. Participation by 
unions in primaries is not novel; in 
recent decades there has never been a 
primary in which AFL-CIO affiliated 
unions have not been active. What will 
be novel is that for the first time the 
AFL-CIO may be unified in the attempt 
to influence strongly or decide the nomi- 
nee of the Democratic party for the 
presidency. 

There are real risks for the labor 
movement in becoming committed to a 
single candidate during the nominating 
period and prior to the Democratic con- 
vention. By making an early endorse- 
ment, the federation risks the possibility 
of saddling itself with a candidate who 
could peak early in the race for the nom- 
ination and leave organized labor to 
back a losing candidate at the conven- 
tion. This would probably necessitate a 
somewhat awkward about-face for the 
campaign itself. Even more risky is the 
fact that a labor endorsement might 
secure the Democratic nomination only 
to have weakened labor’s candidate for 
the presidency. Recent Gallup polls of 
public opinion have shown that for 
every voter who is more likely to sup- 
port a candidate because of union en- 
dorsements there are two voters less 
likely to support a candidate who ap- 
pears too greatly indebted to unions. 
The leaders of labor have nevertheless 
concluded that the risks of doing nothing 
are greater than either of these. 

In the longer run there are some rea- 
sons to conclude that the voting strength 
of labor will increase throughout the 
1980s. During economic recessions, such 
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as that encountered in 1982-83, with 
unemployment rates at 10 percent, labor 
speaks all the more effectively to those 
whom it reaches. In such times the tradi- 
tional tendency of wage and salary work- 
ers to vote Democratic is substantially 
reinforced. High levels of unemploy- 
ment will continue to some degree 
throughout the 1980s, regardless of 
swings in the business cycle. 

Microcomputerized control mecha- 
nisms and robotic technology increas- 
ingly displace many more workers than 
the number of jobs their manufacture 
creates, at least in the short run. The 
children of the baby boom of the 1950s 
and 1960s will enter the labor force dur- 
ing ‘the 1980s, increasing both unem- 
ployment and underemployment. These 
factors will strengthen the tendency of 
those to whom labor speaks to vote for 
Democratic party candidates. 

An increasingly solid vote will increase 
labor’s political effectiveness. If the or- 
ganized labor movement can supple- 
ment its existing financial and organiza- 
tional support of Democratic candidates 
by being able to nominate and elect 
those whom it favors for such key offices 
as the presidency and some 12 or 15 
governorships, the United States will 
have come far toward creating a labor 
party somewhat along the lines of the 
European model. If so, the Democratic 
party will then in effect become a Demo- 
cratic-Labor party, as its opponents 
have long characterized it. 

There are, however, an equal number 
of significant reasons that might lead 
one to conclude that organized labor’s 
political strength will continue to decline 
during the 1980s. The ranks of labor are 
increasingly peopled by white-collar and 
pink-collar workers, government em- 
ployees, clerical workers, engineering 


technicians, and the like. The tendency 
of these new adherents to the labor 
movement to be ambivalent about the 
Democratic party and frequently to vote 
for Republican candidates is well known. 
For example, while the leadership of the 
NEA is militantly pro-Democratic in its 
orientation, in state after state it is 
common knowledge that about one-half 
of its members have traditionally voted 
for Republican candidates. 

Job opportunities appear to be in- 
creasingly shifting into Dixie and the 
so-called Sunbelt states. Though many 
of these states have traditionally been 
considered Democratic party strong- 
holds, they have also always been areas 
that are fairly conservative in political 
orientation. Moreover, these are areas 
where unions have traditionally been 
and continue to be weak. Recent major, 
well-funded, cooperative union organiz- 
ing efforts in cities such as Houston, 
Texas, have not been very effective. The 
foregoing suggests that such workers, 
even if they become new unionists, will 
be somewhat more conservative than 
were their predecessors of the 1930s, 
1940s, and 1950s. Not all of these new 
adherents to the labor movement will 
necessarily vote for Republican candi- 
dates, but they may increasingly be 
attracted by conservative Democratic 
candidates. 

A great unknown is the extent to 
which labor can enhance its own politi- 
cal effectiveness by making common 
cause and coalitions with other liberal 
elements in American society. For ex- 
ample, the black and Hispanic commu- 
nities tend to vote over 80 percent for 
Democratic candidates, though their 
political participation rate has tradition- 
ally been low. Can organized labor 
establish common cause with these 
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Americans for political purposes? Can 
labor’s get-out-the-vote techniques, so 
effective with white unionists, be made 
equally effective with minorities? Can 
organized labor regularly make common 
cause with environmentalists or with 
elements of the religious community, 
which sometimes give strong support to 
liberal candidates? Can organized labor 
form any kind of coalition at all with the 
single-issue pressure groups that are 
becoming an increasingly common domi- 
nating voice in American society and the 
American political process? 

Unions are integrating bodies in that 
they harmonize members’ differences 
and attempt to bring the resulting group 
consensus into conformity with other 
groups. This is the very integrative func- 
tion once carried out by the major par- 
ties themselves. All try to obtain general 
consensus on broad sets of objectives in 
the interests of their own group and 
society generally. In recent years, how- 
ever, we have seen declines in the size 
and effectiveness of integrative groups 
and a simultaneous rise of special-in- 
terest groups little interested in making 
the trades and compromises necessary 
to form coalitions. Unions may there- 
fore find it harder than formerly to be 
effective in the political arena, no matter 
how important the cause or how hard 
they try. 
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The end result of the possibilities 
raised in the preceding paragraphs is not 
at all clear. One possibility is that the 
organized labor movement may largely 
capture the Democratic party, at least in 
many northeastern and midwestern 
states. If so, it will become a Demo- 
cratic-Labor party, effectively contest- 
ing for electoral victories with whatever 
success the political winds will dictate. 

On the other hand, there is also a 
chance that the United States may be- 
come the Western world’s only union- 
free country, at least to a large extent. In 
recent years, the civil rights movement, 
women’s groups, and government regu- 
lations have had as great an impact on 
industrial relations as have unions and 
the collective bargaining process. If this 
tendency continues, by the year 2000 
unions may be viewed as merely third- 
party interventionists in the political 
process, not greatly different from the 
other pressure groups that strive for pol- 
itical influence. Which of these possibili- 
ties is the more likely to occur—a 
Democratic-Labor party contending for 
election victories or a labor movement 
that is simply another minority lobby— 
cannot now be predicted with confi- 
dence. 
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The Future of American Unionism: 
A Comparative Perspective 
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ABSTRACT. The unions in advanced, industrialized societies are likely to 
face conditions in the coming decade that will be far less favorable than 
those in the decades immediately following World War II. Growing eco- 
nomic competition from newly industrializing nations, the onset of major 
structural reform and shrinking employment in a number of older indus- 
tries, the shift to services, and some unfavorable demographic trends—all 
of these forces are likely to be operating in most of the advanced, demo- 
cratic countries. While the responses of West European unions may tend to 
be similar to those in the United States, in some respects, important 
differences can also be anticipated. Differences in union institutions and 
tradition, as well as in bargaining systems and relationships with employ- 
ers, help explain these likely divergences in development. 
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THE FUTURE OF AMERICAN UNIONISM 


T is useful to begin any comparison! 
about the future prospects of the 
American union movement and those 
abroad with the observation that sym- 
posia or articles on this subject are far 
more common in the United States than 
elsewhere. Hardly a month goes by in 
the United States without the publication 
of an article on the troubled future of 
American unionism in a leading journal 
or newspaper, such as the New York 
Times, the Wall Street Journal, Time, 
U.S. News, or Fortune. As opposed to 
this constant flow, articles about a pre- 
carious future for unions are rare or 
nonexistent in such countries as West 
Germany, Austria, the Netherlands, 
Belgium, and Japan, and in Scandina- 
via.? 

While this contrast could be the sub- 
ject of much speculation, it does, at the 
least, suggest that despite its long his- 
tory, American unionism is less well 
institutionalized—accepted—than is the 
case of unionism in most other nations. 
This is not necessarily to agree with 


| The comparison m this article is limited to 
the Organization for Economic Cooperation 
and Development's highly industnalized member 
countnes, which include the United States; the 
countries of Western Europe, Japan; Australia, 
New Zealand; and Canada, Within this group our 
concentration 1s primarily upon Western Europe. 
The close relationships between many of the union 
movements and socialist—or social-democratic— 
parties should be kept in mind, when weighing the 
future of West European labor, though our treat- 
ment focuses upon the unions. 

2. This judgment is based upon recent corres- 
pondence with over a dozen academicians and 
practitioners in industrial relations in the United 
States and Western Europe, as well as my own 
study of unions abroad. Lack of space precludes 
my listing all those who made helpful comments. 
A useful survey of the current difficulties confront- 
ing a number of European union movements can 
be found in Le Monde, 9 Aug 1983. 
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some of the dire forecasts that have been 
made for American unionism in recent 
years, but the persistence of these gloomy 
forecasts is an indicator that at present 
—and presumably in the future—the 
U.S. labor movement does—and will— 
operate in an environment that is gener- 
ally less favorable than that prevailing in 
most other countries with which we 
draw comparisons. The causes for this 
difference are embedded in the political 
and economic histories of the respective 
countries—a subject largely beyond the 
scope of this survey. 

Studies about future union trends 
can be found from time to time in 
France and, to alesser extent, Italy. But 
these are usually concerned with the 
changing character of the unions—for 
example, their transformation from a 
unionism based on class and confronta- 
tion to a more integrated role in a “cor- 
poratist” system, within which unions 
act as one interest group.? Critical and 
pessimistic articles about the labor 
movement’s future have appeared more 
often in Britain, although most of these 
have centered on the Labour party, 
especially after its recent, crushing elec- 
tion defeat. It can also be argued, how- 
ever, that the Labour party’s problems 
are due, in part, to the rigid practices 
and dogmatic views of some of the par- 
ty’s allied unions and their leaders. 


3 See, for example, Mario Regni, J dilemmi 
del sindicato (Bologna Il Mulino, 1981), on 
Italian umionism; and Hubert Landier, Demamms, 
quels syndicats? (Paris: Pluriel-Livre de Poche, 
Librane Générale Francaise, 1981), on French 
unionism and the dangers of corporatism An 
analysis of systems of corporate interest represen- 
tation, including union interest representation, for 
several West European countries can be found in 
the contributed chapters to Suzanne Berger, ed , 
Organizing Interests ın Western Europe (New 
York: Cambridge University Press, 1981) 
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ECONOMIC AND DEMOGRAPHIC 
FORCES CONFRONTING UNIONS 
IN ADVANCED COUNTRIES 


Virtually all the unions in democratic, 
industrialized nations are likely to face 
labor market conditions that will be less 
favorable than those that confronted 
them in the decades immediately follow- 
ing World War II. The stagnation in the 
late 1970s and the great recession that 
struck the United States by 1980 came a 
bit later to most of these other countries. 
By 1982, however, conditions in Euro- 
pean labor markets had worsened as 
much as they had in the United States, 
when compared to the 1950s and 1960s. 
Moreover, even with some fair degree of 
recovery in the coming decade, it has 
been widely forecast that Western na- 
tions of the Organization for Economic 
Cooperation and Development (OECD) 
are not likely to achieve unemployment 
levels as low as those that prevailed in 
the earlier postwar decades.‘ 


4 By way of illustration, ın the first quarter of 
1983, the seasonally adjusted rate of unemploy- 
ment in the United States was 10.3 percent, 
compared to 8.5 percent in France, 7.1 percent in 
West Germany, and 13.7 percent in Great Britain 
In 1972 the respective rates for these countries 
were 5 6 percent, 2.8 percent, 0.7 percent, and 4 2 
percent U.S, Department of Labor, “Unem- 
ployment Rates in Eight Countnes, Civilian Labor 
Force Basis,” mimeographed (June 1983). For a 
typical, rather pessimustic view of the employment 
prospects in Europe for the 1980s, see Wall Street 
Journal, 2 Dec. 1982. Martin Feldstein, the charr- 
man of President Reagan's Council of Economic 
Advisers, was quoted as saying “that it would take 
five or sıx years to bring the [[U.S.] unemployment 
...down to 6 or 7 percent” from its recent peak of 
10.4 percent. New York Times, 30 Nov. 1982 Felid- 
stein’s 6 percent compares with the widely accepted 
4 percent full-cmployment target of the 1960s and 
early seventies. Some economusts in the United 
States and the OECD believe employment recovery 
in Europe will be slower than in the United States. 
See Janet Norwood, “Labor Market Contrasts. 


Slower economic growth and more 
unemployment could also influence the 
institutional role of union movements. 
From the end of World War II practi- 
cally to the mid-seventies, OECD coun- 
tries were in a period of unparalleled 
and sustained growth. The business cycle 
and depressions seemed to have disap- 
peared. These factors tended to smooth 
the integration of labor movements into 
their societies and reduce social and pol- 
itical tension. Slower growth could in- 
crease such tension and make union- 
management relations more difficult in 
the coming decade. 

From a demographic viewpoint, some 
trends in the decade ahead are likely to 
be less favorable for unions and the pro- 
grams they support than were trends in 
the period just after World War II. Both 
the United States and Western Europe, 
as well as Japan, confront the prospect 
of an aging population and a growing 
dependency burden; the dependency 
burden here refers to the proportion of 
the aged population, those over 65, to 
those normally in the work force, ages 
16-65. Throughout most of the OECD 
area, steps are already being taken by 
governments to cut back on various 
social benefit systems, which were enac- 
ted largely on labor-movement initiative 
in past decades. Pressures to limit or 
reduce such benefits are likely to con- 
tinue in Europe and the United States in 
the years ahead. Japan, which still has a 
relatively underdeveloped social secur- 
ity system, may be an exception to this 
trend, although its population is also 
aging at a significant rate.* 





United States and Europe,” Monthly Labor Re- 
view (Aug. 1983). 

5. Damel Wartonick and Michael Packard, 
“Slowing Down Pension Indexing: The Foreign 
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Contrary to the growth of the aged 
population in most OECD countries, 
the birth rates are declining. By the mid- 
eighties and thereafter, labor shortages 


could develop as a result of the reduced - 


entry of young workers to the labor 
force. The resulting tightening of labor 
markets could prove advantageous to 
union bargaining by the late eighties. 
The reduction in the pool of young 
workers entering the labor force is par- 
ticularly striking in the United States. In 
several European countries the demo- 
graphic pressure of large numbers of 
young people entering the work force 
began later than in the United States, 
and may not abate until the mid or late 
eighties. 

Another sociodemographic develop- 
ment may lead large numbers of workers 
in the OECD area to a different job 
outlook from the one that has come to 
prevail in the decade from the late sixties 
to the late seventies. By then the great 
bulk of the work force consisted of peo- 
ple who had virtually no memory of a 
great depression, or of long-term unem- 
ployment since they had begun their 
work lives. This experience tended to 
encourage high expectations and mil- 
itant union demands. The prolonged 
stagnation and severe downturn of the 
late seventies and early eighties could 
lower the expectations of the labor force 


Experience,” Social Security Bulletin, 46 (6, June, 


1983). For a comparison of the aging experience of 
the United States and European countries, and tts 
impact on social security outlays, see U.S., Con- 
gress, Senate, Special Committee on Aging, Social 
Security in Europe’ The Impact of an Aging 
Population, prepared by Max Horlick (Washing- 
ton, DC: Government Printing Office, 1981) A 
brief treatment of the Japanese problem is “The 
Aging of Japanese Social Security,” Economist 
(14 May 1983). 
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in the years ahead, and lead to more 
restrained union bargaining on the wage 
front. On the other hand, the experience 
with protracted layoffs and closures is 
likely to lead unions to place a continu- 
ing emphasis upon job security and 
training programs for some years to 
come, both in Europe and the United 
States. ` 


In Western Europe concern is some- 
times expressed in union—or in socialist 
party—circles that measures to streng- 
then job security and training programs, 
under collective bargaining, will rein- 
force corporatist tendencies—tendencies 
to provide benefits for union members, 
while neglecting the needs of less organ- 
ized and unemployed groups. 

The work force will also be different 
in that more women will be part of it. In 
nearly all OECD countries women have 
been pouring into the labor market in 
the past decade or so, and this is likely to 
continue in the 1980s. Until now union 
leadership has been dominated largely 
by men. While all labor movements face 
some adjustment in this respect, many in 
Europe at least have the advantage of 
having had active women’s departments 
for years, and they have also promoted a 
few more women into leadership posi- 
tions. American unions have not ignored 
this challenge—in recent years, for 
example, the AFL-CIO has added two 
women members to its executive council 
—but some U.S. unions may face a 
greater task in adjusting to the expand- 
ing female work force and their needs 
than do the European unions. The Jap- 
anese unions are probably the most 
underdeveloped in this respect. 

It is against this background, then, 
that we turn to a closer analysis of the 
current trends and the prospects of 
labor unions here and abroad. 
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TABLE 1 
UNION GROWTH (membership in thousands) 





1948 1968 1979 

Union Percentage Union Percentage Union Percentage 

Member- of Unioni- Member- of Unioni- Member- of Unioni- 
Country ship zation ship zation ship zation 
United States 14,319 29.7 20,721 29.3 22,807 24.9 
Canada 1122 32.2 2416 36.5 3298 34.6 
West Germany 5076 33.5 7640 35.8 9217 39.2 
Australa 1456 54.5 2190 51.1 2775 52.8 
Sweden 1549 66.6 2363 77.8 3214 89.1 
Denmark* 777 51.9 1150 61.2 1686 75.7 
Norway ** NA NA 719 61.8 1043 62.9 
Great Britain 9363 45.2 10,200 44.0 13,498 55.8 
Japan 6677 53.0 10,863 34.4 12,309 31.6 


SOURCE: For the first 8 countries, George S. Bain and Robert Price, Profiles of Union Growth 
{Oxford. Basil Blackwell, 1980), and additional correspondence with Bain, data for Japan from 


publications of the Japan Institute of Labour. 


NOTE: Definitions of union membership as well as wage and salary employment vary some- 


what between countries, and slight differences in rates of unionization between them may not be 
significant. In the U.S. case, figures for later years include such organizations as the National 
Education Association and the American Nurses Association, which the U.S. Bureau of Labor 
Statistics included in its data on labor organization membership. 

According to the European Economic Community, for the “Europe of the Nine’—which in- 
cludes Belglum, Denmark, France, Italy, Luxembourg, Ireland, and the Netherlands, as well as 
Germany and Great Britain—the rate of unionization In 1960 was 42 percent and tn 1980, 47 
percent. Chiffres Significatifs de Il’Evolution dans la Communaute Europeene, de 1960 et 1980 
(Brussels: European Economic Community, 1981), table 4. In the Unitac States the rate in 1960 


was 31.4 percent and in 1980, 24.7 percent, according to the U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
*1948 and 1968 figures not available, so 1950 and 1969 figures used instead. 


** 1948 figures not available. 


UNION MEMBERSHIP: RECENT 
AND PROSPECTIVE TRENDS 


The rate of unionization—union 
membership as a percentage of the wage 
and salary work force—has generally 
fared less favorably in the United States 
during a large part of the post-1945 
period, and especially in the last ten or 
twelve years, than in most other demo- 
cratic, industrialized nations. For some 
nine countries for which reliable union 
membership data are available, only in 
the United States and Japan was mem- 
bership as a percentage of all wage 
earners significantly lower by 1979 than 
it had been in 1948, as Table | shows. In 


the case of Japan, the high point of 
union membership reached briefly right 
after World War II seems to have been 
something of a historical exception. 

In passing it should be noted that in 
absolute numbers, U.S. union member- 
ship—22.8 million in 1979—is far higher 
than any of these other nations. This 
comparatively high absolute member- 
ship provides considerable resources to 
U.S. unions and helps account for their 
very important role in international labor 
circles. Even continued membership 
stagnation would not change the strength 
of the international position of the U.S. 
union movement in the years ahead. If 
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international labor relations take on 
added importance in the coming decade, 
as, for example, in new union efforts to 
cope with multinational corporations, 
the relatively large size of a number of 
American unions could make them a 
powerful force in such efforts. 

Labor unions in a number of coun- 
tries have, like those in the United 
States, suffered some significant mem- 
bership losses during the general reces- 
sion of 1980-83. For our purposes, how- 
ever, it is more useful to assume some 
general recovery throughout the OECD 
area, and with it some recovery in union 
membership in the years immediately 
ahead. 

As with the United States, European 
unions have been vulnerable during the 
economic downturn because of the par- 
ticularly severe effects upon the metal- 
working industries, traditionally strong 
points of all Western labor movements. 
This has been especially true of the steel 
industry in the West, as it has become 
clear that in Europe and the United 
States this industry is undergoing a 
permanent shrinkage. In the United 
States the automobile industry, another 
important union concentration point, 
has also been sharply curtailed and has 
suffered from foreign competition. While 
some important recovery is likely, nei- 
ther the auto industry nor unionism is 
likely to regain its previous position. On 
the continent of Europe, the automobile 
industry and the unions in it have not 
been radically affected. 

Moreover, in the United States, dur- 
ing this great recession there has been a 
modest growth of nonunion operations 
in the steel industry—the so-called mini- 
mills—-and the rise of even a few non- 
union automobile and truck-producing 
plants, operated by Japanese compan- 
ies. Another consequence of the reces- 
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sion has been the increase in nonunion 
construction and nonunion trucking in 
the United States. In coal mining, too, 
nonunion operations have also grown 
significantly in the past 8 or 10 years, at 
the expense of unionized operations. 
These sectors have also been traditional 
strongholds of American unionism. 

There is no real counterpart of such 
nonunion growth on the continent of 
Europe. In part this is a result of the fact 
that collective bargaining there is gener- 
ally on an industrywide basis, with 
agreements signed by the national unions 
and employer associations. Often these 
agreements are extended to entire indus- 
tries by the government. Great Britain, 
though, is a partial exception to the 
pattern of industrywide agreements. 
Thus, in most of Europe, even if union 
membership is weak at a particular 
company or plant, there is no serious 
threat of nonunion competition except, 
perhaps, in a few smail plants, some of 
which operate outside of the industry- 
wide, employer association-union agree- 
ments.. 

Not only do these industry wide agree- 
ments offer unions protection against 
nonunion competition in older estab- 
lished industries, but they are also likely 
to extend similar protection to newer 
sectors. There are virtually no impor- 
tant industries on the continent to which 
union recognition does not extend. This 
has important implications for future 
union membership trends. 

It is generally agreed that in the so- 
called science-baséd, high-technology 
industries, including electronics and the 
biological sciences, employment will 
expand rapidly in OECD countries in 
the coming decade. These sectors are 
poorly unionized in the United States, 
and great employer resistance to union 
organizing efforts is typical in them. It 
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can generally be anticipated that similar 
sectors in Western Europe will be covered 
under existing metal working—electron- 
ics—-or chemical—biotechnics—union- 
management, industrywide collective 
agreements. In those cases in which 
existing agreements may not be appro- 
priate, there is no reason to believe that 
most European employers will offer the 
kind of resistance to new unionism that 
has become the general rule in the Uni- 
ted States.® 

The advantages offered by industry- 
wide unlon-management agreements for 
union membership potential in Europe 
also extend to nonmanual sectors. Thus 
in insurance, banking, trade, and other 
services that are only lightly unionized 
in the United States, collective agree- 
ments generally provide industrywide 
coverage in Europe. While union mem- 
bership in these European industries is 
not always as strong as it is in traditional 
ones, such as transport or steel, the 
European unions do not face the great 

6. This deep and generally unyielding resist- 
ance to unionism by American employers goes 
well back in labor history. A British scholar, for 
example, has contrasted attitudes of British em- 
ployers ın the steel industry who came to accept 
unionism before World War 1! with those Ameri- 
can employers who rejected and defeated it—a 
defeat that lasted until the mid-1930s. James T. 
Holt, “Trade Unionism in the British and U.S. 
Steel Industries, 1888-1912. A Comparative 
Study,” Labor History, 18(1,Winter 1978) 
Reviewing the problems of adopting an unemploy- 
ment insurance system like that in Britain and 
Germany, the American Federation of Labor 
commented, in 1931, that in those two countnes, 
unlike the United States, there was “no aggressive 
organization of employers seeking to destroy or 
nullify union organization.” See Everett M. Kas- 
salow, “The Great Depression and the Transfor- 
mation of the American Union Movement,” in 
The Business Cycie and Public Policy, 1929-1980, 
U.S., Congress, Joint Economic Committee 
(Washington, DC. Government Printing Office, 
1980), p. 328. 
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struggle for recognition that confronts 
their U.S. counterparts in the private 
sector. Since it is also anticipated that 
the service sectors will continue to be 
major sources of employment growth 
throughout the OECD area in the dec- 
ades ahead—-while most goods produ- 
cing industries are expected to show less 
growth—the relative advantages for 
future European, as compared to U.S., 
union membership growth seem clear.’ 

Jt is, of course, important to bear in 
mind that the very great resistances that 
unions must overcome in the United 
States—employers and many hostile 
communities—make union growth more 
likely to come in spurts than is the case 
in Europe or Japan. Such was the case, 
for example, in the rapid growth of pub- 
lic sector unionism in the 1960s and 
1970s. On the other hand, the develop- 
ment of sophisticated union-avoidance 
techniques on the part of American 


management, as well as the growth of - 


specialized legal firms dedicated to pre- 
venting union organization—there is no 
counterpart to this in Europe—makes 
the future organizing task of U.S. unions 
in the private sector difficult, at least in 
the framework of present legal para- 
meters. 

The public sector, however, should 
continue to be a growth area for Ameri- 
can unions in the coming decade, on the 
assumption that the number of state and 
local governments according union rec- 
ognition will continue to grow. Despite 
the significant increase in union mem- 
bership in this sector in the past two 
decades, at least half of the sector re- 


7. By 1983, services accounted for a little more 
than half of all employment in European Economic 
Community countries and two-thirds in the U.S. 
case. 
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mains unorganized. This area offers a 
lesser prospect in Europe, since public 
employee unions have been widely rec- 
ognized for a longer period of time. 
The growing relative importance of 
white-collar and service ‘unions could 
tilt the power balance within most 
Western labor movements in the coming 
decades. This might be somewhat com- 
parable, for example, to the power shift 
that occurred in the U.S. movement 
from 1950 to 1970, when mining and 
railway unions declined in importance 
while those in mass-production indus- 
tries—especially in metals—rose. 


CURRENT TRENDS AND 
FUTURE PROSPECTS FOR 
COLLECTIVE BARGAINING 


In making comparisons between 
union movements and industrial rela- 
tions systems there is often a tendency to 
argue that one system is better than 
another, with the implication that a 


given country would be well advised to. 


change its industrial relations system to 
a more advantageous form. Such sug- 
gestions are unrealistic. Industrial rela- 
tions systems in OECD industrialized 
nations are the product of along, histor- 
ical evolution and are firmly established. 
Moreover, a careful comparison sug- 
gests it is unlikely that any one system 
offers great permanent advantages over 
another. Rather it appears that in a 
given era one country’s system seems to 
provide more advantages, but in a sub- 
sequent period these positions are often 
reversed. 

The U.S. system of unionism and col- 
lective bargaining, for instance, was well 
suited to the 1950s and 1960s. American 
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capitalism was highly expansionist, and 
the bargaining opportunities for unions 
were large. Unions in steel, automobile, 
trucking, construction, and some other 
sectors hit hard at leading companies or 
groups of companies in their industries 
and made impressive gains. In addition 
to larger wage gains, most of these 
unions established impressive health and 
pension systems on a company-by-com- 
pany basis, or by areas in the case of the 
trucking and construction unions. 
Workers in these strongly unionized 
sectors in the fifties and sixties saw the 
gap between their wages and total bene- 
fits grow considerably, in comparison to 
nonunionized and less strongly union- 
ized workers.” Some of the fringe bene- 
fits, such as complementary pensions 
and health and hospital insurance were, 
however, extended widely throughout 
the U.S. labor market, union and non- 
union, following the lead of the auto- 
mobile, steel, and other unionized 
sectors. 


Many European workers also made 
major economic gains in those years, 
but part of these came about as a result 
of wage drift, or increases over and 
above union-negotiated benefits in col- 
lective agreements. Under the European 
system of :ndustrywide bargaining, un- 
ions have generally had to set their 
sights close to the ability to pay of 
smaller, more marginal companies that 
are part of the employers’ associations. 
During the prosperous fifties and sixties 
in many ccuntries, European companies 


8. A leading industry spokesman has claimed 
that between [950 and 1982, “as a result of a series 
of rich contracts,” the unionized steel worker “had 
advanced to 95 percent above the average of other 
manufacturing workers, compared to only 15% 
above that average in 1950 ” Daily Labor Report 
(Washington, DC: Bureau of National Affairs, 28 
Sept. 1982). 
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on their own often offered benefits well 
above the negotiated minimums, in order 
to recruit a satisfactory work force. By 
the late sixties and early seventies, unions 
in a number of European countries 
found themselves outflanked by em- 
ployers in many situations. The out- 
` break of strikes—often unauthorized or 
illegal ones—in many large plants in 
Western Europe in the late sixties were, 
in part, an indicator that the national 
unions had lost an important measure of 
control over the bargaining situations. 


Bargaining under 
adverse conditions 


With the onset of the economic stag- 
nation of the late 1970s and the great 
recession of 1980-82, those advantages 
enjoyed in the fifties and sixties by 
American unions, with their more de- 
centralized bargaining forms, seem to 
have slipped away. The absence of in- 
dustrywide bargaining has clearly helped 
U.S. employers in construction and 
trucking to force concessions from some 
unions, and in some cases employers 
have turned to nonunion operations. 
Even in automobiles and steel, which 
are more highly unionized, the unions 
have not always been able to hold to a 
firm, single line when granting conces- 
sions to employers. The result has been 
that some individual steel and automo- 
bile plants have been breaking away 
from the general settlement patterns. 
This poses the danger that bargaining 
and benefit systems built up over several 
decades may be threatened in the future. 

In the wake of the economic down- 
turn of the early 1980s, European unions 
have also been under pressure for con- 
cessions. Because their agreements em- 
brace whole industries and are more 
pegged to marginal—and/or average— 


producers and because many more social 
benefits in Europe, such as vacations 
and health insurance, are based on legis- 
lation, the pressures that particular in- 
dustries and companies can place on 
unions has generally been less severe 
than in the United States. 

Moreover, when concessions are 
made, they tend to be quite uniform, 
and they present less of a threat to estab- 
lished bargaining systems and patterns.’ 
Thus, in a number of countries, agree- 
ments have been reached either to tem- 
porarily suspend or limit periodic cost- 
of-living adjustments that cover the en- 
tire wage and salary force. Such agree- 
ments have been made in recent years in 
Belgium, Denmark, Italy, Luxembourg, 
and the Netherlands. 

Often these macro agreements nego- 
tiated at the national level have included 
changes in food subsidies or social se- 
curity benefits and taxes, as weil as 
wages. They have been a part of a broad 
negotiating process at the national, inter- 
industry level, involving employer asso- 
ciations, unions, and governments. The 
greater centralization of European em- 
ployers, unions, and bargaining systems 
makes such macro agreements more feas- 
ible than in the United States. A pro- 
posal by President Carter and AFL- 
CIO President Lane Kirkland for a 
national accord, which seemed also to 
envisage some sort of macroeconomic 
policy process, failed in 1979. In part the 
failure occurred because there was no 
viable employer-association counterpart 
to serve as an interlocutor for the AFL- 


9. In Sweden, employers forced a move away 
from interindustry nationwide wage bargaining in 
1983, but it 1s not yet clear whether this shift to 
industry bargaining will persist ın the future, or 
whether there will be a return to an interindustry 
basis. 
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CIO. The failure was also due to the 
opposition of employer: groups. The 
very decentralized bargaining systems in 
the United States, and the jealously 
guarded autonomy of American national 
unions——as well as local unions in con- 
struction, trucking, trade, and similar 
industries—also pose obstacles to the 
implementation of any such macro 
agreements. Such macro agreements also 
tend to be difficult to implement in 
Great Britain, where the forms of union- 
ism, with the prevalance of craft unions, 
are more fragmented than in Western 
Europe. i 

European union forms and practices, 
including participation in macro settle- 
ments and tripartite bodies, seem likely 
to offer advantages, so far as imple- 
menting other general, economic policy 
demands of unions in the next decade or 
two. There has been, for example, reluc- 
tant union tolerance of relatively bigh 
levels of unemployment in most OECD 
countries in recent years. Unions are 
likely to call strongly for a return to full 
employment in the period ahead. In the 
bargaining with governments that this 
demand could entail, the more central- 
ized—and politicalized—European 
unions would probably be in a stronger 
position to deliver the trade-off of wage 
restraint, a national incomes policy of 
some type, which would seem to be a 
necessary component of more active 
government intervention to restore full 
employment.!? 


_ 10. The leading U.S. experts on the subject 
foresee the likelihood that incomes policy will be 
an important tool in the struggle against unem- 
ployment ın Western Europe in the years ahead. 
See Robert J. Flannagan, David Soskice, and 
Lloyd Ulman, Unionism, Economic Stabilization, 
and Incomes Policies: European Experience 
(Washington, DC: Brookings Institution, 1983), 
pp. 688-94, 
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Unions in Western Europe and the 
United States have also called for a 
more interventionist government indus- 
trial policy, including direct government 
investment——or aid to private investors— 
to help refurbish some old industries 
and to encourage new ones.!! This, too, 
is likely to call for labor trade-offs that 
may be easier to execute in most Euro- 
pean labor systems than in the United 
States. 

In most of Western Europe, in con- 
trast to the United States, the greater 
legitimacy accorded by employer groups 
as well as unions to government in eco- 
nomic policy making, may make the 
unions’ quest for intervention to refur- 
bish industry easier in Europe. The 
greater size and regional diversity of the 
United States, as well as its more decen- 
tralized form of government, in compar- 
ison to most OECD countries, also 
makes the implementation of interven- 
tionist economic policies more difficult. 

All this suggests that in periods of 
slower economic growth or adversity, 
U.S. union and bargaining systems may 
be less advantageous than some of those 
in Europe. Should the coming: decade 
prove to be more like the early eighties 
than like the fifties or sixties, the com- 
parative advantage may be in the Euro- 
pean unions’ favor. A strong economic 
recovery and expansion, as in the fifties 
and sixties, could favor the bargaining 
forms and thrust of American unions. 


1! For the views of union movements in 
individual European countries on the need for 
more active governmental industrial policy, see 
Industrial Policy in Western Europe (Brussels: 
European Trade Union Institute [ETUT], 1981). 
For the United States, see the special report on 
“Rebuilding America: A National Industnal 
Policy” and the resolution on “Rebuilding Ameri- 
can Industry,” both adopted by the 1983 AFL- 
CIO convention, AFL-CIO News (22 Oct. 1983). 
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Lack of space prevents extensive 
treatment of many other areas, but it is 
useful to refer to one or two that may be 
important in distinguishing future trends. 

The coming years are likely to see a 
further widening between U.S. and 
European unions as far as worker par- 
ticipation in management is concerned. 
The German system of codetermina- 
tion, under which worker and union 
representatives sit as members of large 
companies’ top managing boards, is 
deeply implanted and is having consid- 
erable model influence for unions else- 
where in Europe. With the prospect of 
further industrial restructuring and plant 
closures, interest in such systems of 
worker representation in management is 
likely to grow among European unions, 

While a few U.S. companies and 
unions have experimented with such 
systems, almost all U.S. companies and 
most unions remain strongly opposed to 
them. The adversarial nature of US. 
labor-management relationships makes 
the adoption of such collaborative sys- 
tems difficult. The structure of U.S. 
bargaining, usually at the plant or 
company level, which tends to put unions 
in a conflict-of-interest dilemma in a 
codetermiration system, also makes 
widespread adoption of participation in 
management difficult. In Europe, where 
bargaining usually proceeds at the in- 
dustry level, worker and union partic- 
ipation in management at the company 
level poses fewer conflict-of-interest 
problems.” 


12. I have dealt with the problems of adopting 
any form of codetermination by U.S. unions at 
greater length in “Industrial Democracy and Col- 
lective Bargaining. A Comparative View,” Labour 
and Society, 7(3) esp 214-15, 219-20 (July-Sept. 
1982) 


There also appears to be, within the 
last few years, a much greater union 
emphasis in Western Europe than in the 
United States on reducing work time as 
one means of meeting the problems of 
an era of slower growth. In several coun- 
tries unions have negotiated a 39- or 
38-hour workweek, and the 4-week 
vacation for all workers has been adop- 
ted or is under serious consideration. 
Early retirement plans for workers at 60 
or even 55 years of age are being widely 
adopted. Systematic, temporary work 
Sharing also has become common in 
much of Western Europe, in order to 
meet the impact of the current employ- 
ment crisis. 

In France the steel industry, under 
new union-management agreements, is 
introducing the fifth shift for continu- 
ous-operations workers. These workers 
will have a workweek averaging 33 
hours and 36 minutes over the entire 
work year. Other workers in the indus- 
try will gradually move to a 35-hour 
workweek. This movement to reduce 
the workweek seems to have considera- 
ble sympathy among European Eco- 
nomic Community officials. The Ger- 
man union movement has also pro- 
claimed the 35-hour workweek as a 
major gual. European unions were, to 
begin with, insisting that major cuts in 
the workweek should involve no loss in 
weekly compensation, but in most coun- 
tries unions now seem to be more dis- 
posed to compromise on this issue, in 
order to achieve reductions in regular 
work time as an employment-spreading 
device. !3 


13 For a summary of the present work time 
Situation in Western Europe and of recent union 
movements for change in work hours, see Working 
Time in Western Europe in 1982 (Brussels: ETUI], 
1983). 
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THE FUTURE OF AMERICAN UNIONISM 


Most American unions have shown 
no great interest in reducing work time 
as one of the responses to current or 
prospective unemployment. They have 
also tended to oppose work sharing on 
any systematic basis, arguing that sucha 
move would seriously reduce the indi- 
vidual worker’s purchasing power and 
that it is not an effective means for res- 
toring full employment.!4 It is possible 
that the wider class solidarity of many 
European union movements makes work 
sharing more acceptable to them, in that 
it does spread available employment. 
However, a few of the socialist-oriented 
union movements in Scandinavian coun- 
tries have also rejected extended work 
sharing. 

If these contrasting trends persist, 
most European workers may be on con- 
siderably shorter full-time weekly sche- 
dules than those in the United States by 


[4. Strong opposition to work shamng was 
expressed by John Zalusky, an AFL-CIO national 
staff official, in testimony in 1978. See U S., 
Congress, Joint Economic Committee, Special 
Study on Economic Change, Part 2, Hearings, 
95th Cong., 2d sess., 14 June 1978, pp. 695-96, 
755-57 Inthe same hearings, a United Automobile 
Workers official also seemed cool to the idea A 
few individual unions have recently indicated 
some modest interest ın work sharing. 
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the middle or late 1980s. This would 
contrast with the early 1950s, when the 
United States stood alone with the regu- 
lar 40-hour week, and Western Europe 


- was on much longer schedules of 42 to 


48 hours. The campaign for a shorter 
workweek has encountered strong em- 
ployer opposition in a few countries, 
and Germany is a notable case; but the 
model example of France and a few 
other countries where the work week is 
being cut could be important. 


CONCLUSION 


By way of summary, although broadly 
comparable social and economic prob- 
lems are likely to provoke some similar 
responses from unions in the United 
States and those abroad, considerable 
divergence also seems to be in prospect. 
Differences in institutions, including in- 
dustrial relations systems, as well as dif- 
ferences in countries’ histories, lie at the 
root of this divergence. In both the Uni- 
ted States and Western Europe, how- 
ever, unions are not likely to regain the 
power they enjoyed in the 1950-74 period, 
unless there is a resumption of strong 
economic growth. 
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international unions. There has been a trend toward leaders who are 
lifetime bureaucrats rather than rank-and-file members with charisma. 
This change toward more technocratic leadership is due to the different 
environment and new challenges that labor currently faces. The United 
Mine Workers is a good example of a union that has had many changes in 
the type of person who has become president, from the labor giant John L. 
Lewis to the 33-year-old lawyer Richard Trumka. The United Auto 
Workers is an example of a union whose leadership has been consistently 
drawn from the union hierarchy. The AFL-CIO has made a change in 
leadership from George Meany to the labor bureaucrat Lane Kirkland. 
There will probably be an increase in the number of women and minorities 
in top leadership positions in unions, but this will be a gradual increase. 
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THE NEW AMERICAN LABOR LEADER 


N any organization the leader has a 

great impact on overall direction 
and policy. This is especially true of 
labor unions. Many labor leaders have 
put their stamp on a union that lasts 
beyond their lifetime. For example, the 
adherence of the AFL-CIO to the politi- 
cal philosophy of Samuel Gompers is 
one reason there never has been a suc- 
cessful labor party in the United States. ! 

In this article we attempt to look at 
the new breed of labor leader. In doing 
so, we examine the old labor leader and 
the changing role of unions in society. 


The emphasis is on international union | 


presidents, although there is also some 
discussion of lower-level officers and 
union staff. We examine briefly the job 
of a union president and union election 
procedures. We then present case stu- 
dies of presidential succession in three 
unions, followed by a look at the inroads 
that women and minorities have made 
into union leadership positions. Finally, 
we conclude with some thoughts about 
the labor leader of the 1990s. Although 
our comments apply generally to the 
entire labor movement, they are most 
applicable to the large industrial unions, 
and we thus focus most of our attention 
on those unions. 


LABOR LEADERS 
YESTERDAY AND TODAY 


The great leaders have either died or 
retired, and a new generation of labor 
leader has come to power. The present- 
day union leader is likely to carry a 
briefcase, look like a business executive, 


I. See for example, Michael J Piore, “Can 
the American Labor Movement Survive Re-Gom- 
perization?” in Proceedings of the Thirty-fifth 
Annual Meeting of the Industrial Relations Re- 
search Association (Madison, WI: IRRA, 1983), 
vol. 30. 
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and sport an undergraduate or profes- 
sional degree. In other words, the mod- 
ern labor leader may look less like their 
rank-and-file members than like their 
counterparts on the management side of 
the table. The labor leaders of the past 
had less education. They started out 
working on the shop floor of the plant or 
the mill and had a strong ideological 
commitment. The new breed of union 
leader has more formal education and 
fewer direct roots in the working class. 
The new lator leader may be less pugi- 
listic, less rough and ready, and more 
sophisticated and accommodating. 

One of the major changes in the 
union presidency is the road to the top. 
Historically there was only one road, 
and that was up from the rank and file. 
Today there are three primary paths: the 
traditional rank-and-file road, the rise 
from within the union bureaucracy, and 
the route of the outside professional 
who moves directly into union leader- 
ship. Most of the old leaders provide 
examples of the first way. Lane Kirk- 
land is one leader who used the second 
route, since his power came from “his 
mastery of the skills needed to run a 
large organization and from his absorp- 
tion in the details of labor relations and 
social policy.”2 Richard Trumka, the 
newly elected president of the United 
Mine Workers (UMW) represents the 
third route: the professional—here, a 
lawyer—who moves to the presidency 
on the basis of expertise, not all of which 
is gained directly from the labor move- 
ment. 

One essential difference between the 
new and old guard in the labor move- 
ment is the position of organized labor 


2. Joel Denker, Unions and Universities 
(Montclair, NJ: Allanheld, Osmun, 1981), p. 105 
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in society. Many of the earlier leaders 
were in power during the formative 
years of the labor movement in the Uni- 
ted States. Harry Bridges began his term 
in 1937 and John L. Lewis in 1919; Wal- 
ter Reuther was active in the United 
Auto Workers in the 1930s. These were 
years in which labor was fighting for 
simple recognition. 

In the 1980s the threats to labor come 
from different directions, since unions 
are now a fact of life in the United 
States, protected by law. The modern 
day threats come from firms that peddle 
union-free environments; from the 
changing demographic characteristics 
of the work force, which pose challenges 
to unions’ organizing efforts; and from 
the changing industrial structure in the 
United States. Leading a union in a 
period when overall union growth has 
slowed and many traditional, smoke- 
stack industries are facing a long-run 
decline in employment requires a differ- 
ent type of labor leader, one that is 
skilled in the technical aspects of unions 
as well as the details of organizing. 


JOB OF THE 
UNION LEADER 


International unions vary greatly in 
their structure, their history, and their 
size, so it is difficult to make a single and 
universally applicable statement about 
the job of a union president. The mod- 
ern labor leader, as its top elected offi- 
cial, must still represent the membership 
of the union. However, there are multi- 
ple constituencies for the contemporary 
labor leader, making a substantial 
amount of role conflict inherent in the 
office. These constituencies include the 
members of the union; other interna- 
tional union leaders, such as the AFL- 
CIO Executive Board; the staff members 


of their union, and the other members of 
a national political elite. 

Today’s union leader must also be a 
technocrat—with responsibilities for 
compliance with federal and state law 
on union elections, pensions, equal em- 
ployment, and occupational safety and 
health as well as to the numerous labor 
laws that have historically regulated the 
Organizing and collective bargaining 
activities of unions. The contemporary 
labor leader is also a manager, since 
union bureaucracies have grown very 
large in the last 30 years. The union 
leader manages a large permanent staff 
and must solve all the internal problems 
that arise in supervising that staff, in- 
cluding, in recent years, even bargaining 
with staff unions that have been formed. 

There are other aspects of a union 
president’s job. The modern labor leader 
is an Important actor on the national 
political scene. In addition, the union 
president still serves for the most part as 
the chief bargainer for the union. In 
short, the many demands on a contem- 
porary union leader may resemble those 
experienced by local union leaders that 
Sayles and Strauss described nearly two 
decades ago.3 


CHOOSING A LEADER 


Theoretically, union leaders are sel- 
ected democratically. The procedures 
for selecting union leaders are regulated 
by the government in the United States 
through the Landrum-Griffin or Labor- 


3. Leonard Sayles and George Strauss, The 
Local Unon, Its Place in the Industrial Plant 
(New York: Harper, 1953); and Martin Estey, The 
Unions Structure, Development and Manage- 
ment (New York Harcourt Brace Jovanovich, 
1981). 
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Management Reporting and Disclosure 
Act of 1959.4 

The methods that individual unions 
use to elect their presidents vary. A few 
unions, such as the United Mine Workers 
and the United Steelworkers, have direct 
election of their presidents by the mem- 
bership. One union, the International 
Typographical Union, actually has a 
two-party system. The most common 
method of choosing a president is by 
convention. In most cases there is only 
one slate of candidates that is endorsed 
by the executive board. That slate is 
almost always elected, although incum- 
bents have been defeated on occasion.® 

Turnover among union leaders tends 
to be rather low. Between 1948 and 
1967, the average turnover rate for union 
presidents was approximately 20 per- 
cent per year. Most of the turnover was 
due to retirement or failure to run for 
reelection.” Turnover from 1971 to 1979 


4 Fortwo excellent studies of the impact of 
Landrum-Griffin, see Doris McLaughlin and 
Anita L Schoomaker, The Landrum-Griffin Act 
and Union Democracy (Ann Arbor University of 
Michigan Press, 1979), and Janice Bellace and 
Alan Berkowitz, The Landrum-Griffin Act 20 
Years of Federal Protection of Union Members’ 
Rights (Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania, 
1978) 

5 Derek C Bok and John T. Dunlop, Labor 
and the American Community (New York Simon 
and Schuster, 1970), p 494. 

6. For example, Albert Shanker defeated 
David Seldon for the presidency of the American 
Federation of Teachers in 1974, and Walter Reu- 
ther wrested the presidency of the UAW at the 1946 
convention For a description of the 1946 UAW 
convention, see Victor G Reuther, The Brothers 
Reuther (Boston. Houghton Mifflin, 1979), p. 
258. 

7. Marvin Snowbarger, “Reply to Professor 
Kozara” (comment on “Landrum-Gniffin and 
Union President Turnover”), Industrial Relations, 
11(1):120 (Feb 1972), 
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was somewhat higher, at approximately 
25 percent.® 

One implication of the relatively small 
turnover of union presidents is that the 
tenure in office tends to be quite long. 
For example, Harry Bridges was presi- 
dent of the Longshoremen from 1937 to 
1977; John L. Lewis headed the UMW 
for 41 years; and the AFL has had only 
four presidents from 1886 to 1983.9 


PATHS TO THE PRESIDENCY 


What follow are three case studies 
that illustrate various routes taken to 
union leadership. 


The United Mine Workers 


The UMW is a good example of the 
trend of leadership change that has 
developed in the labor movement. For 
over 40 years the union was headed by 
John L. Lewis, who turned the UMW 
into a labor autocracy.!9 Lewis did not 
really face an electoral challenge of any 
substance after 1927. He ran the UMW 
with an iron hand until his retirement at 
age eighty in 1960. 

Following the brief presidency of 
Tom Kennedy from 1960 to 1963, W. A. 
(“Tony”) Boyle became president. He 


8 Of the 175 changes in union presidents 
over the period 1971-79, 52 (30 percent) were due 
to retirement, 62 (35 percent) due to resignation or 
failure to seek a new term, and 18 (10 percent) due 
to death. Only 22, or 12.5 percent, were due to 
election defeat. This information was gathered 
from U.S., Bureau of Labor Statistics, Directory 
of National Unions and Employee Associations 
(Washington, DC: Department of Labor, 1973, 
1975, 1977, 1979) 

9. For the AFL this does not count the pre- 
sidency of John McBride of the UMW, 1894-95. 

10. Paul F Clark, The Miners’ Fight for Democ- 
racy (Ithaca, NY: Cornell University, 1981), p 5 
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had been a vice-president of the union 
and prior to that had been assistant to 
the president for 12 years. He came 
through the union hierarchy, having 
also been at one time the president of the 
Montana coal miners.!! The administra- 
tion of Tony Boyle has been well docu- 
mented for its corruption, culminating 
in the brutal murder of rival union can- 
didate Jock Yablonski, his wife, and 
daughter in 1969.’ This caused the for- 
mation of Miners for Democracy and 
the challenge of Arnold Miller, who 
defeated Boyle in the election of 1972. 
Miller was a rank-and-file reformer 
with little experience in union adminis- 
tration. Ill health forced his resignation 
in 1979 amidst general disenchantment 
of the union staff over his efforts.!? 
Miller was succeeded by Sam Church. 
Church had been a local president, a 
field representative, an international 
representative, and finally UMW vice- 
president in 1977.'4 He was in many 
ways an example of the union bureau- 
crat coming to the top, although he cer- 
tainly did have rank-and-file credentials. 
In 1982 he was challenged by Richard 
Trumka, a 33-year-old lawyer and 
former member of the UMW legal staff 
who was at the time a member of the 
International Executive Board from 
UMW District Four, which is western 
Pennsylvania.!5 Church had become 
unpopular during the strike of 1981, and 
there was the general feeling that the 
UMW was in decline. By a two-to-one 
margin, Trumka was elected as the new 
UMW president. He had campaigned 
vigorously on the theme of increasing 


11. Ibid., p. 19. 

12. Ibid., p. 26. 

13 Ibid., pp. 27, 136. 

l4. Ibid., p. 137. 

15 “A Militant Miner Worres Industry,” 
Bustness Week, 13 Sept. 1982. 
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membership and halting the decline in 
the union’s membership and power.!¢ 
The UMW provides an interesting 
case study of the different paths to lead- 
ership. In the 23 years from 1960 to 
1983, they have moved from the giant 
Lewis through the corrupt Boyle, the 
rank-and-file reformer Miller, the union 
bureaucrat Church, and the young, ur- 
bane lawyer Trumka. Part of the recent 
trend could be due to the decline in 
membership from 450,000 in 1962 to 
245,000 in 1980.!7 It appears that in 
order to reestablish the UMW as a 
major union in the face of a growing 
nonunion sector, a slumping economy, 
and increased mechanization, the union 
turned to a professional who could 
speak for the union from a position of 
expertise—someone who could deal with 
government and management on their 
level. Whether this trend continues will 
of course depend on the success of the 
presidency of Richard Trumka. 


The United Auto Workers 


The change in the type of leadership 
of the UMW can be contrasted with the 
stability in the United Auto Workers 
(UAW). From 1946 to 1983, the UAW 
has had four presidents. All of them 
reflect the same path: from the rank and 
file, to the union bureaucracy, to the 
presidency. Walter Reuther is consid- 
ered, like Lewis, a giant of the labor 
movement. He came from a working- 
class background, attended some col- 
lege, and had a social reformer’s politi- 
cal program.!8 He rose from the position 


16. Geroge Ruben, “Collective Bargaining in 
1982. Results Dictated by Economy,” Monthly 
Labor Review, 106(1):36 (Jan. 1983), 

17. Courtney D. Gifford, ed, Directory of 
U.S. Labor Organizations, 1982-83 (Washington, 
DC: Bureau of National Affairs, 1982), p. 70. 

18 Reuther, The Brothers Reuther, pp. 44-70. 
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of vice-president in charge of the General 
Motors department to become presi- 
dent of the union in 1946. Reuther was a 
very charismatic leader who, through 
sheer force of personality, often was 
able to carry the entire union with him. 

After the death of Reuther in 1970, 
Leonard Woodcock became president 
and served until 1977. Woodcock rose 
to his position from the vice-presidency 
in charge of the General Motors de- 
partment, the same springboard used by 
Reuther. Woodcock had attended col- 
lege, and he too was active in the forma- 
tive years of the UAW. He spent a long 
time in the UAW bureaucracy and is an 
example of a union bureaucrat making 
it to the top.!9 

When Woodcock had to retire upon 
reaching the mandatory retirement age 
of 65, he was succeeded by Douglas 
Fraser, who at the time headed the 
General Motors department of the 
UAW. He had been in the union 
bureaucracy since shortly after World 
War II. He narrowly lost the presidency 
in 1970 and was the unanimous choice in 
1977. He was a charismatic leader more 
in the Reuther mold than in the Wood- 
cock mold. Even though the union was 
losing members and he had to preside 
over a series of concession agreements, 
Fraser kept his personal popularity. He 
was acclaimed by leaders of labor and 
business alike as a statesman.?° 

The retirement of Fraser upon reach- 
ing age 65 makes the break with the 
Reuther generation of leadership. How- 
ever, the new president, Owen Bieber, 
followed the same path to leadership as 


19. Dons McLaughlin, “A Conversation with 
Leonard Woodcock,” Michigan Quarterly Review, 
21(4).531 (Fall 1982). 

20. Ralph Orr and Billy Bowles, “The Making 
of Doug Fraser,” Detroit Free Press, Detroit 
Magazine, 3 Apr. 1983. 
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his predecessors. At the time of his elec- 
tion he was vice-president and head of 
the General Motors department. He was 
elected president in a very close three- 
way race by aslim majority of the execu- 
tive board. He will have to lead the 
UAW in a very uncertain period, when 
membership is falling and employment 
in the automobile industry is not grow- 
ing. In addition, he will have the chal- 
lenging task of negotiating the successor 
contract to the concession agreements. 

The UAW case contrasts somewhat 
with the UMW, since the former has not 
had as abrupt aswitch in types of leader. 
All of the leaders of the UAW have 
come up through the union bureau- 
cracy. Bieber was 52 years old when 
elected president, not of the same gener- 
ation as the UM W’s 33-year-old Trumka. 
The membership of the UAW seems 
content to stay with leaders drawn di- 
rectly from the union hierarchy. 


The AFL-CIO 


The final case is the most dramatic 
example of a change in leadership, that 
of the change in the AFL-CIO’s presid- 
ency from George Meany to Lane Kirk- 
land. As already indicated, Kirkland is 
the typical union bureaucrat. He is a 
college graduate, with experience run- 
ning a large organization. He had been 
secretary-treasurer of the AFL-CIO for 
ten years and was hand-picked by Meany 
to be his successor.?! Meany, on the 
other hand, was one of the real founders 
of the American labor movement, a 
leader in the Gompers tradition.” He 


21 Gifford, Directory of U.S. Labor Organı- 
zations, 1982-83, p 6. 

22. Gus Tyler, “Leadership Training for the 
Future,” in Trade Unionism ın the United States: 
A Symposium ın Honor of Jack Barbash, ed. 
James L. Stern and Barbara D. Dennis (Madison. 
University of Wisconsin, 1981), p. 123. 
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was not a technocrat by any means; he 
was more of the old school: the rough 
and ready leader who fought to put the 
labor movement in a position of power 
and keep it there against old and new 
enemies. His style and philosophy did 
not please everyone in the labor move- 
ment and led to a break on strict ideo- 
logical grounds wıth Walter Reuther 
and the UAW in 1968. The transition of 
AFL-CIO leadership has been truly that 
ofthe old guard to the union bureaucrat. 


THE ROLE OF WOMEN 
AND MINORITIES 


Women and minorities are better 
represented in union leadership posi- 
tions than in the past, but still in lesser 
numbers than their proportion in the 
labor movement or in the work force. 
Women form an integral part of the 
labor market, comprising 43 percent of 
the labor force. Almost 63 percent of all 
women between the ages of 18 and 64 
are in the labor force.?3 The proportion 
of women members in unions has been 
increasing, from 16.6 percent in 1954 to 
24.2 percent in 1978. When we include 
both unions and associations, the pro- 
portion of women members rises to 28.1 
percent in 1978 and 30.1 percent in 
1980 24 

In 1978 there were only three AFL- 
CIO unions with as many as two female 
officers. Of the 1026 officers of AFL- 
CIO and unaffiliated unions, 67, or 6.6 
percent, were female. The percentage 
for employee associations was slightly 


23 U.S , Bureau of Labor Statistics, Employ- 
ment and Earnings, 30(1):142 (Jan. 1983) 

24 Directory of National Unions and Em- 
ployee Associations, 1979, p 62, and Directory of 
U.S Labor Organizations, 1982-83, p 3, Women 
members accounted for 60 percent of total em- 
ployee association membership 


over 25 percent, thus giving a total for 
the entire labor movement of 10.7 per- 
cent who are female officers. As of 
1981 there were no women presidents of 
AFL-CIO-affiliated unions.*® There were 
some women presidents of independent 
unions, most of which were quite small.27 

There is slightly better representation 
of women on executive boards of unions: 
7.2 percent of all union board members 
are women. Associations were once again 
higher, with 35.3 percent of their board 
members being women. There are some 
unions with high representation of 
women on their executive boards—-such 
as the Flight Attendants, whose board 
has 56 women out of 61 members; the 
Amalgamated Clothing and Textile 
Workers Union (ACTWU), with 6 out 
of 47; the American Federation of 
Teachers with 8 out of 31; and the 
National Education Association, whose 
board is almost 50 percent female. Nearly 
all of the 50 state AFL-CIO executive 
boards have at least one female 
member.?® However, there were only 9 
out of 173 officers of state AFL-CIOs 
who were women, 

On the 35-member AFL-CIO execu- 
tive board, there are currently two 
women: Joyce Miller .of the ACTWU 


25. Officers include president, vice-presidents, 
and secretary-treasurer. The source is Directory of 
National Unions and Employee Associations, 
1979. 

26. The Association of Flight Attendants, 
which is a division of the Air Line Pilots Associa- 
tion, had a woman as president in 1981. 

27 Theexceptions were some school employee 
associations The largest unions headed by women 
were the Ohio Associetion of Classified School 
Employees, with 28,373 members, and the Ohio 
Civil Service Employees Association, with 17,260 
members The source is the Directory of National 
Unions and Employee Associations, 1979 

28. Directory of National Unions and Em- 
ployee Associations, 1979, p 95. 
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and president of the Coalition of Labor 
Union Women (CLUW), and Barbara 
Hutchinson of the American Federation 
of Government Employees (AFGE), 
These women were appointed to the 
executive board in 1980 and 1981, 
respectively. Prior to 1980 the board 
was all male. 

Although these figures suggest that 
the proportion of women in leadership 
is far from approaching that of women 
in membership, this discrepancy may 
not be that much greater than exists 
between the rank and file and the politi- 
cal elite of other groups in society. For 
instance, the discrepancy between the 
proportion female in the population— 
51 percent—and the proportion of 
women in the U.S. Congress—less than 
5 percent—is striking also. 

Even though the percentage of female 
union membership is growing, Rattner 
and Cook argue that this increase is not 
due to a concerted effort on the part of 
labor to organize women, but to the fact 
that newly organized industries are dis- 
proportionately female.?9 Even if this is 


29. Ronnie Steinberg Rattner and Alice Cook, 
Women, Unions and Equal Employment Oppor- 
tunity, Working Paper 3, (Albany, NY Center for 
Women in Government, 1981), p. 1 For a discus- 
sion of women and trade unions see, Barbara Wer- 
theimer, We Were There (New York Pantheon 
Press, 1977), Barbara Wertheimer and Anne Nel- 
son, Trade Union Women (New York. Praeger, 
1975), Michele Hoyman, “Labor Unions and Civil 
Rights Compliance” (Ph D. diss. University of 
Michigan, 1978); Alice Cook, “Women and Amer- 
ican Unions,” The Annals of the Amencan Acad- 
emy of Political and Social Science, 124 (Jan. 
1968), Virginia Bergquist, “Women’s Participa- 
tion in Labor Organizations,” Monthly Labor 
Review, 10:97, 3 (Oct. 1974), Michele Hoyman, 
“Leadership Responsiveness in Local Unions and 
Title VH Compliance: Does Democracy Mean 
More Representation for Blacks and Women?” in 
Proceedings of the Thirty-second Annual Meeting 
of the Industrial Relations Research Association 
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the case, there have been a number of 
active women’s groups formed recently, 
such as Women Employed, which have 
launched successful organizing drives, 
coupled with litigation on behalf of 
female workers in the clerical and bank- 
ing industries.30 Women still tend to be 
concentrated in nonmanufacturing in 
general, where they make up 46.4 per- 
cent of all workers, and services in par- 
ticular, where they are almost 60 percent 
of the work force. This is the area in 
which overall union growth has oc- 
curred. In manufacturing only 32.3 per- 
cent of employees are women.3! Given 
this, it is expected that the proportion of 
female union members will continue to 
grow. 

Further, there have been some recent 
events suggesting that the status of 
women in leadership positions in unions 
may be changing. First, there is the for- 


"mation of CLUW, founded in 1974, 


which currently has 18,000 members. It 
has among its goals to organize unor- 
ganized women, to increase participa- 
tion of women within their unions, and 
to lobby for political action and legisla- 
tion beneficial to women. 

There is evidence to suggest that 
CLUW is making great changes as a 


(Madison, WI IRRA, 1980), Karen Koziara and 
David Pierson, “Barriers to Women Becoming 
Union Leaders,” in “Proceedings of the Thirty- 
third Annual Meeting of the Industrial Relations 
Research Association (Madison, WI IRRA, 
1981), pp. 48-54, and Alice Cook, The Trade 
Union Movement and Working Women (Paper 
presented for the World Congress of Sociology, 
Uppsala, Sweden, Aug. 1978) 

30. See Elyse Glassberg, Naom: Baden, and 
Karin Gerstel, Absent from the Agenda: A Report 
on the Role of Women in American Unions (New 
York: Coalition of Labor Union Women, Center 
for Education and Research, 1980). 

31. U.S., Bureau of Labor Statistics, Employ- 
ment and Earnings, 1:30, 165 (Jan. 1983). 
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result of its advocacy role. Lane Kirk- 
land recently appointed Joyce Miller, in 
her capacity as head of CLUW, to the 
AFL-CIO executive board. In addition, 
there have been a number of drives 
launched by CLUW in order to educate 
and lobby on women’s issues.” Women 
are making gains in the union move- 
ment, but they are mainly at the second 
level of power.” The following quota- 
tion from Joyce Miller describes the 
prospects for increases in women’s lead- 
ership: 


The 80s is the decade of women advancing to 
leadership on the local levels. We see more 
and more women elected as local presidents, 
central labor council presidents, state federa- 
tion secretary-treasurer, etc. As women swell 
the ranks of union membership on the rank 
and file level and begin to move even further 
on the local level, we will see the possibility 
of a woman union president, women state 
federation presidents, etc. By 1990 we should 
be better situated in terms of national leader- 
ship.” 


The literature on blacks and minori- 
ties in unions by such authors as Hill 
and Gould indicates that there may have 
been substantial underrepresentation of 
blacks and minorities in unions, on both 
local and international levels, due to 
barriers to their participation.” In addi- 


32 Fora description of these issues see Glass- 
berg, Baden, and Gerstel, Absent from the Agenda. 

33. Some examples are the American Federa- 
tion of Teachers, the Communication Workers of 
America, the International Ladies Garment Work- 
ers Union, and the Service Employees The source 
is the Directory of National Unions and Employee 
Associations, 1979, 

34, Millerto Michele M, Hoyman, June 1983 

35. The principle of exclusivity means that 
there is an exclusive bargaining agent for all 
employees There are no provisions made to 
represent minorities. See Herbert Hull, Black 
Labor and the American Legal System: Race, 
Work and the Law (Washington, DC: Bureau of 
National Affairs, 1977) and William B. Gould, 


tion, voting for union office is at-large, 
and minorities cannot be sure of electing 
someone to any leadership position be- 
cause in most cases they are also a 
minority in the union. In some unions it 
took strong downward pressure from 
the leaders on the members to elect the 
first black officer.”* 

Although this article concentrates on 
blacks because they are the largest single 
minority, there are other important mi- 
norities critical to the future of the 
American labor movement and particu- 
larly to the leadership of the labor 
movement, such as Chicanos. The Uni- 
ted Farm Workers is a union that has 
been described in its organizing efforts 
as almost synonymous with the expres- 
sion of an ethnic movement. This is the 
case because of the overwhelming pro- 
portion of migrant workers who are 
Chicano and because the leadership is 
Chicano.” 


Black Workers in White Unions: Job Discrimina- 
tion in the U.S. (Ithaca, NY. Cornell University 
Press, 1977) For more on the subject see Ray 
Marshall, Employment of Blacks in the South: A 
Perspective on the i960s (Austin: University of 
Texas Press, 1978); Ray Marshall, Employment 
Discrimination: The Impact of Legal Administra- 
tive Remedies (New York. Praeger, 1978); and 
Herbert Hill, “The AFL-CIO and The Black 
Worker: Twenty-five Years After the Merger,” 
Journal of Intergroup Relations, 10(1):5 (Spring, 
1982) 

36 Ralph Orr, “Equality at the Union Halls 
Didn't Come Without a Fight,” Detroit Free 
Press, 2 Dec. 1980. 

37, See Karen Koziara, “Agriculture,” in Col- 
lective Bargaining. Contemporary American Ex- 
perience, ed. Gerald G. Somers (Madison, WI: 
Industrial Relations Research Association, 1980), 
pp. 263-314; Karen Koziara, “Agricultural Labor 
Relations in Four States—A Comparison,” Month- 
ly Labor Review, 10X5):14 (May 1977); and 
Michael Dempsey, “Si Se Puede: An Examination 
of Agricultural Collective Bargaining in Califor- 
ma. An Assessment of the California Agricultural 
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In 1980 the category “black and oth- 
ers” accounted for 12.4 percent of the 
total civilian labor force. Of this classifi- 
cation, 81.3 percent were black.” Of all 
organized workers, 14.9 percent were in 
the black-and-others category. The per- 
centage of black workers who were 
union members—29 percent—was high- 
er than that for whites—22.2 percent.” 

The information on blacks in leader- 
ship roles is not as complete as that for 
women. There are two blacks currently 
serving on the executive board of the 
AFL-CIO: Frederick O’Neal—president 
of the Associated Actors and Artists of 
America, which is the only union with a 
black president—and Barbara Hutchin- 
son—director of Women’s Activities for 
the AFGE. There are other high ranking 
black officers, such as William Lucy, 
secretary-treasurer of American Feder- 
ation of State, County, and Municipal 
Employees (AFSCME), and Roosevelt 
Watt, secretary-treasurer of the Trans- 
port Workers Union. There are also 
many black vice-presidents throughout 
organized labor, such as Marc Stepp of 
the UAW and Leon Lynch of the United 
Steel Workers. As of 1979, 7 of the 34 
vice-presidents of the American Federa- 
tion of Teachers were black.#” 

Although the number of black union 
presidents is very low and the represen- 
tation of blacks at the second tier of 
leadership is not high either, the num- 
bers are growing. The creation of the 
Coalition of Black Trade Unionists 


Labor Relations Act, Implications for National 
Legislation”(M.A tutorial, University of Ilmois, 
1980). 

38. U.S., Bureau of Labor Statistics, Employ- 
ment and Earnings, 1:28, 164 (Jan. 1981) 

39. Gifford, Directory of U.S. Labor Organı- 
zations, 1982-83, p 51 

40. This ıs taken from information provided 
by the AFL-CIO Department of Civil Rights. 
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(CBTU) in 1972 has served as a focal 
point for blacks who want to move up in 
the labor movement. Like CLUW, it is 
not a separatist movement, but one that 
is pledged to work within the framework 
of the trade union movement.’ It is 
probable that gains in the union move- 
ment by blacks at the staff level will 
continue and the number of second-tier 
leadership positions will continue to 
grow. A key question is whether a black 
will be elected president of a large indus- 
trial union in the near future. Recent 
presidential openings in two unions, the 
UAW and AFSCME, had potential 
black candidates—Stepp and Lucy, 
respectively—but neither was chosen. It 
may be some time before there is a black 
or a woman as president of a large 
industrial union in the United States. 


THE LABOR LEADER 
OF THE 1990s 


The image of the labor leader 1s 
clearly changing, but in many ways it is 
just a reflection of the changing image of 
the labor movement. Before the passage 
of the Wagner Act, the labor leader had 
a precarious position, because there was 
no legal protection for the process of 
unionization and for the union itself if it 
was not recognized by the employer. 
The major organizing occurred in the 
1930s and was often quite turbulent. 
This required a leader who could both 
command the attention of the workers 
and stand up to the tactics of manage- 
ment. Thus the legendary union leaders 
were born. 

As the labor union became a more 
accepted part of the American econ- 


41. Gil Green, What's Happening to Labor? 
(New York: International Publishers, 1976), p 
229 
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omy, the attributes of a labor leader 
began to change out of necessity. It was 
still necessary to command the attention 
of the workers, but not in the same way 
as was needed to convince them to join 
the union in the first place. Modern 
labor leaders must be able to understand 
and utilize the new and sometimes com- 
plex labor laws that have arisen since the 
1930s. With the growth of major unions 
into bureaucracies, it is now important 
that the leader be able to run a large 
organization. Thus the profile for a 
union leader today is quite different 
from the one that was necessary to form 
the union originally. The position re- 
quires an administrator rather than an 
organizer. Thus we are seeing the union 
bureaucrat rise to the top more fre- 
quently. 

In the 1980s there has been much 
debate about the changing role of unions 
and collective bargaining in the United 
States. One can argue about whether 
collective bargaining is at a crossroads 
or whether concession bargaining is 
here to stay. One thing that is clear is 
that some major unions are in industries 
that have been suddenly faced with 
increased competition, either from 
abroad or domestically, over which the 
union has no control. This poses a new 
threat to unions, one that requires a new 
type of strategy. As we move into the 
1980s the labor leader is more likely to 
be a professional who can deal with the 
new set of circumstances, 

However, professionalism is not 
enough to get someone elected to the 
union presidency. There is still a consti- 
tuency to be served and a power base to 
be built. Since most union presidents are 
elected at conventions, it is necessary to 
build a power base within the existing 
leadership in order to move up. 


The probability of a union leader 
being a woman or a member of a minor- 
ity is still small. For a variety of reasons 
previously discussed, no major Ameri- 
can union is currently headed by a black 
or a woman. They are making some 
progress on the second level of power— 
the union vice-presidencies and execu- 
tive boards—but the union presidents 
club is still a white male bastion for the 
most part. 

What will the labor leader of the 
1990s look like? He will most probably 
still be a white male. He will have more 
education than his earlier predecessors 
and he will be an administrator. The 
union bureaucrat will probably still 
dominate the union presidencies. This is 
due to the fact that unions have also 
been reluctant to turn to anyone other 
than an insider who knows the ropes.” 
The qualifications will require more of 
an understanding of the legal aspects of 
trade unionism as well as an understand- 
ing of how unions fit into the American 
economy of the 1990s. The one area in 
which an outside professional might 
move into a union presidency would be 
in the case of a union with declining 
membership that has direct election of 
officers. In this case, the rank and file 
could turn to the professional—for ex- 
ample, Trumka—to save them from 
their situation. 

We are witnessing a new generation 
of labor leaders as a result of the chang- 
ing role of unions in society. The mod- 
ern union leader has to be more skilled 


42. Derek C Bok and John T. Dunlop, Labor 
and the American Community (New York Simon 
and Schuster, 1970), p. 174; and Lors Gray, 
“Unions Implementing Managerial Techniques,” 
Monthly Labor Review, 104(6)°3 (June 1981). 
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in dealing with the media than in the 
past. It may be that the union member 
knows more about the union leader 
from the evening news than from direct 
contact. The labor leader of the 1990s 
has to be a great deal more flexible than 
the labor leader of the 1930s, because 
threats to the union now come in more 
subtle forms. In the 1930s the employer 
was the enemy that had to be overcome 
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in order to organize; in the 1990s the 
enemy could be foreign competition, or 
the nonunion sector, or a hostile govern- 
ment, or a slick consulting firm guaran- 
teeing a union-free environment. The 
health of the union movement in the 
1990s willin many ways depend on how 
well the union leaders of the 1990s are 
prepared for their jobs and how well 
they perform in office. 
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Labor-Management Cooperation 
in American Communities: 
What’s 1n It for the Unions? 


By JOEL CUTCHER-GERSHENFELD 


ABSTRACT: Area labor-management committees (ALMCs) have been 
established in over 40 American communities. These committees have the 
potential, not always realized, to improve dramatically the legitimacy and 
power accorded to unions at the community level. While separate from the 
collective bargaining process, ALMCs do contribute to improved com- 
munications and other changes at the bargaining table. They also can serve 
as a unique forum to assist local employers and unions interested in 
establishing work-site labor-management committees and in exploring the 
quality of work-life. Finally, these local labor management organizations 
stand as a microcosm and as a potentially important element in a national 
industrial policy. 


Joel Cutcher-Gershenfeld is currently serving on a Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
research team studying the institutionalization of OWL and the implications for the practice 
of industrial relations. Previously he was director of communications, research, and ALMC 
support for the Michigan Quality of Work Life Council, where he was founding editor of the 
Work Life Review and producer and host of a television series on quatity of work life. He has 
also participated in a national study of ALMCs, served as a consultant to various ALMCs, 
worked for three labor arbitrators, and served as a labor relations journalist. He is a graduate 
of the School of Industrial and Labor Relations, Cornell University. 
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LABOR-MANAGEMENT COOPERATION 


HAT does labor want? More jobs 
and increased job security. More 
recognition for its legitimate role in 
society. Increased dignity and respect 
for employees. Increased opportunities 
for training and education. Improved 
communications between labor and 
management. Increased input in public 
policy decisions. 

What does management want? Im- 
proved quality; productivity, and adapt- 
ability. Improved communications be- 
tween labor and management. Increased 
training and education. Increased input 
in public policy decisions. Assistance in 
order to stay and grow in communities. 

These were the goals most frequently 
identified by labor and management 
leaders concerned about deteriorating 
economic and labor-management cli- 
mates in various midwestern com- 
munities as they explored whether or 
not to establish an area labor-manage- 
ment committee (ALMC). Similar goals 
would be likely to emerge in other 
regions of the country. In each case, 
local leaders know that the task of 
balancing and prioritizing these and 
other goals is not easy. Neither side fully 
trusts the other, nor are they sure that 
they will be able to contribute the time 
and resources needed to establish such a 
committee. Still, in over 40 American 
communities they have persevered. 

The purpose of this article is, first, to 
provide a brief overview of what these 
ALMCs are. Although the work of 
various industrywide, statewide, na- 
tional, and university-based labor- 
management organizations is also im- 
portant, the focus of this article will be 
limited to community-based labor- 
management committees. With this 
foundation, it will then be possible to 
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examine the role of ALMC s with respect 
to current issues facing the American 
labor movement. These include the ques- 
tion of union legitimacy; implications of 
ALMC s for collective bargaining; con- 

nections between ALMCs and quality 

of work life (QWL); and, finally, the 
role of ALMCs in current debates over a 

national industrial policy. 


ALMCs: AN OVERVIEW 


Nonprofit labor-management com- 
mittees have been established in over 40 
American communities in the decades 
since World War II. (See Table 1.) 
While a handful of these organizations 
have been short-lived, the majority are 
still in operation. They range from small, 
voluntary associations to organizations 
with sufficient funding and staff to offer 
a substantial array of programs and 
services. 

The first ALMCs were established in 
Toledo, Ohio, in 1945, and Louisville, 
Kentucky, in 1946, in order to help 
mediate collective bargaining disputes. 
These two ALMCs preceded the estab- 
lishment of the Federal Mediation and 
Conciliation Service, which has since 
come to meet the need for dispute 
mediation in most communities. 

The next ALMCs to be established — 
particularly those in South Bend, Indi- 
ana, in 1963 and Jamestown, New York, 
in 1972—chose to focus on issues other 
than mediation and, in doing so, have 
come to serve as models for subsequent 
ALMCs. The labor and management 
leaders came together in South Bend, on 
the heels of the collapse of Studebaker. 
In Jamestown the closing of several 
small plants and one large one served as 
a similar catalyst. 
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TABLE 1 
AREA LABOR-MANAGEMENT COMMITTEES IN THE UNITED STATES 


Year Year 
Established Committee Established Committea 
1945 Toledo, Ohio 1979 Akron, Ohio 
1946 Louisville, Kentucky seg Texas 
uluth, Minnesota 
1953 Chattanooga, Tennessee Haverhill, Massachusatts 
1958 Jackson, Michigan Portsmith, Ohio 
1963 South Bend, Indiana Scranton, Pennsylvania 
1965 Green Bay, Wisconsin owe Cry. IONE 
1969 Western Kentucky (Paducah) 1980 Elk County, Pennsylvania 
1970 Fox Cities, Wisconsin 1981 Kankake, Illinois 
Upper Peninsula, Michigan Kenosha, Wisconsin 
1972 Jamestown, New York 1982 Chillicotche (Ross County), 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania Ohio 
1975 Buffalo/Erie County, New York Danville, Illinois 
Chautauqua County, New York Decatur, llmots 
Clinton County, Pennsylvania | Nlanistee, Michigan 
Cumberland, Maryland Norwalk (Fireland), Ohio 
Evansville, Indiana 
Mahoning Valley (Youngstown), Ohio 1983 Aurora, Illinois 
er = Haay Columbus, Ohio 
2 eee ai Si Ces Moines, lowa 
pringfield, Ohio Memphis, Tennessee 
1977 Lansing, Michigan Mercy City, Pennsylvania 


Muskegon, Michigan 
North Central, Wisconsin 


Riverside/San Bernadino, California 


St. Louis, Missourt 
Western Virginia 


New Castle, Pennsylvania 





SOURCES: Richard D. Leone et al., 7he Operation of Area Labor-Management Committees 
(Washington, DC. U S. Department of Labor, 1982), Irving Siegel and Edger Weinberg, Labor- 
Management Cooperation: The American Experience (Kalamazoo, MI‘ W.E. Upjohn Institute 
for Employment Research, 1982), and the National Association of Area Labor-Management 


Committees. 


In these communities and in many 
others, early meetings have been marked 
by tension, caution, and mistrust. In 
most cases there has been general agree- 
ment that “things can not go on as they 
are.” A joint committee is usually identi- 
fied as the appropriate vehicle for 
change. The initial discussions for such 
a committee generally focus on potential 
goals and ground rules. 

The ground rules of the Jamestown 
ALMC have come to serve as a model 


for most others. These include the fol- 
lowing: 
—Membershir will be voluntary. 


—There would be a balance between 
labor and management. 


—There will be no interference with 
collective bargaining.’ 

1 Joel E Gershenfeld and Charlene Gorda 
Costanzo, A Decade of Change. The Ten-year 
Report of the Jamestown Area Labor-Manage- 
ment Committee (Jamestown, NY. Jamestown 
ALMC, 1982), p II. 
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For the Jamestown ALMC, and for 
others, there is also usually an implicit 
or explicit ground rule that no one 
should lose a job as a result of ALMC 
actions. In laying the foundation for and 
assisting the operation of ALMCs, it is 
important to note the yeoman’s work of 
federal mediators and other third-party 
neutrals. 

Within such a framework, the activi- 
ties of American ALMCs varies consid- 
erably. In Jackson, Michigan, and Scran- 
ton, Pennsylvania, for example, labor 
and management leaders have been 
meeting on a regular basis for years. The 
committees operate without full-time 
staff. Their primary goal has been to 
serve as a forum for the parties to meet, 
discuss common concerns, and, fre- 
quently, sponsor outside speakers. 

In other cases ALMCs have devel- 
oped comprehensive programs requir- 
ing full-time staff and regular funding 
for implementation. The distinctive and 
most publicized role undertaken by many 
such ALMCs involves the establishment 
of work-site labor-management commit- 
tees—a model pioneered by the James- 
town ALMC. This second tier of coop- 
erative activity has become the focus of 
ALMCs in Cumberland, Maryland; Buf- 
falo, New York; Lansing, Michigan; 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania; Evansville, 
Indiana; Kenosha, Wisconsin; and else- 
where. Many of these ALMCs have also 
devoted substantial resources to train- 
ing and education programs ranging 
from regular conferences and seminars 
to a full range of skills training courses. 
A goal of economic development—espe- 
cially industrial retention—underlies 
most of these activities. 

Each ALMC is unique. Goals are 
shaped by the shared priorities of the 
labor and management leaders that 
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make up each organization. Jim Martin, 
executive director of the Philadelphia 
ALMC, observes that ALMC s can be 
seen as market-driven organizations 
constantly responding to the needs of 
their constituents, rather than organi- 
zations offering a particular service or 
sales technique.’ Thus ALMC s in larger 
cities, such as Philadelphia or Des 
Moines, Iowa, include influencing public 
policy as a central goal—helping labor 
and management accomplish jointly what 
they could not do on their own. Public 
policy is rarely identified as a goal of 
ALMCs in smaller communities probab- 
ly because the principals in such ALMCs 
already have more direct channels to 
local policy decisions. 

An ALMC is not a panacea. It cannot 
address all of acommunity’s problems— 
only those of concern to both labor and 
management.’ Moreover, the history of 
these organizations during the last 
decade—when most were established— 
reveals them to be somewhat fragile. A 
recent national study of eight ALMCs 
found that it took two to three years for 
most ALMCs to earn some credibility in 
the community and that, for at least that 
long, the organizations were dependent 


2. James Martin, “Creative Funding Mech- 
anisms” (Presentation at the Annual Meeting of 
the National Association of Area Labor-Man- 
agement Committees, South Bend, IN, 14 Nov 
1983). 

3. Eric Trist has pointed out that an ALMC 
emerges because of its distinctive competence to 
address issues that are important to labor and 
management— issues that are not or cannot be 
addressed by existing community organizations; 
see Eric Trist, “New Directions of Hope: Recent 
Innovations Interconnecting Organizational, In- 
dustrial, Community, and Personal Development” 
(John Madge Memorial Lecture, Glasgow, Scot- 
land 3 Nov. 1978), and Gershenfeld and Costanzo, 
p 16. 
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on outside funding.“ After noting that 
funding for ALMCs has come from a 
constantly changing patchwork of pri- 
vate and federal, state, and local govern- 
ment sources, the study concluded that 


the committees examined in this study spent 
a great proportion of their time and energies 
on funding and budgetary matters, making it 
somewhat difficult to acertain what their full 
potential might be if they were more finan- 
cially secure.” 


Other limitations on the effectiveness 
of ALMCs include the labor and man- 
agement leaders’ abilities to work to- 
gether in a problem-solving, rather than 
a negotiation, style; the parties’ ability 
to hire and keep qualified staff;° the 
maintenance of good relations between 
the staff and board of directors; the 
ability to remain focused on issues of 
primary concern to labor and manage- 
ment; the ability to build realistic expec- 
tations; and the ALMC’s sensitivity to 
the collective bargaining process, which 
will be discussed later. 

Notwithstanding these limitations— 
of which funding is consistently identi- 
fied as the most signficant—ALMCs 
have produced important results, which 
are detailed here. 


4 Richard D. Leone, Michael F. Elecey, 
David Watkins, and Joel E Gershenfeld, The 
Operation of Area Labor-Management Commit- 
tees (Washington, DC: U.S Department of Labor, 
1982), pp. 89, 104, 241. 

5. Ibid., p. 243. 

6 “In view of the fact that labor-management 
committees are composed of members who hold 
full-time jobs and who serve on the committee 
voluntarily, a professional staff ıs considered to be 
vital to a committee’s success.” Establishing a 
Communuy-wide Labor-Management Committee 
(Washington, DC National Center for Productiv- 
ity and the Quality of Work Life, Spnng 1978), p 
14, 


1. Increased education of labor and 
management on topics of mutual con- 
cern. Recent ALMC conferences and 
seminars have covered changing tech- 
nology, labor-management relations, 
health care cost containment, collective 
bargaining, quality of work life, world- 
wide manufacturing trade, and other 
topics. 

2. Increased opportunities for labor 
and management to work together out- 
side of collective bargaining—often re- 
sulting in improved relations at the bar- 
gaining table. Federal mediators in New 
York, Michigan, Indiana, and elsewhere 
report a noticeable decline in conten- 
tious, personality-driven negotiations.’ 

3. The creation of stronger labor and 
management networks within the com- 
munity and the creation of a bridge 
between these networks. On the labor 
side, the rate of reelection of labor lead- 
ership active in ALMCs in Cumberland, 
Jamestown, and elsewhere is higher than 
the rate prior to the establishment of the 
ALMC. On the management side, man- 
agers ın subsidiaries in Jamestown, 
Muskegon, Cumberland, Lansing, and 
elsewhere report increased corporate 
investment due, in part, to improved 
labor-management relations. Even anew 
ALMC, such as the one in Manistee, 
Michigan, has helped bring together a 
divided labor community and streng- 
then the management community, nei- 
ther occuring at the expense of the 
other. 

4. The availability of assistance for 
individual employers and unions inter- 


7. Leone et al, Operation of Area Labor- 
Management Committees, p. 193; and statements 
by the following mediators: George C. Hupp, 
George O'Keefe, Samuel Sackman, and George 
Vogal, 1982-83. 
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ested in establishing a QWL process at 


their work site. ALMCs are offering’ 


such assistance, based on a wide range 
of models and with varying success, in 
over a dozen communities. 

5. Direct and indirect assistance in 
the retention and expansion of local 
organizations, and in the attraction of 
new companies. In Jamestown, for ex- 
ample, over a half-dozen local firms are 
still in the area due in large part to 
ALMC assistance. Aliso, at least one 
new firm, Cummins Engine, has moved 
in with an estimated 1500 jobs. 

6. Direct and indirect assistance in 
skills training and other forms of human 
resource development. This ranges from 
QWL-related training provided by the 
Philadelphia ALMC, the Jamestown 
ALMC, the Lansing JLMC (joint labor- 
management committee), and others, to 
basic skills training often coordinated 
with local community colleges, private 
industry councils (PICs), and other or- 
ganizations. This assistance includes 
research and publication by various 
ALMCs. 

7. A higher profile for labor and 


management in community affairs— 
this is discussed in the following section, 
“ALMCs and Union Legitimacy.” 

Underlying the notion of community- 
based labor-management cooperation 
are certain assumptions. Before consid- 
ering the implications of ALMCs for 
current issues of importance to unions, 
we should note these assumptions. 

i. There are certain issues outside of 
collective bargaining that labor and 
management can best address on a joint 
problem-solving basis. 

2. Labor and management can par- 
ticipate in joint problem solving at a 
community level without compromising 
their adversarial responsibilities. 


8l 


3. That joint process will not occur 
on its own; it requires the creation of a 
neutral, third-party organization or 
committee. 

4. Such a committee can operate 
only by consensus, which may require 
learning new skills in group problem- 
solving, decision making, and com- 
munications. 

5. Collective bargaining is an impor- 
tant institution in society; both it and 
unions are here to stay. 


ALMCs AND 
UNION LEGITIMACY 


The role of the labor movement in 
society is more precarious today than it 
has been for over 40 years. An increasing 
number of employers have purposely 
set out to weaken unions or rid them- 
selves of unions. At the same time, 
union membership in heavy industry—a 
traditional bastion of union strength— 
has been devastated by layoffs and plant 
closings. 

While the task before the American 
labor movement is not small, ALMCs 
may prove an important piece in the 
puzzle. Well-functioning ALMCs, par- 
ticularly in small communities, have 
demonstrated a unique ability to temper 
management antipathy toward unions 
and to build public recognition for the 
importance of unions in a community. 

This change in union status occurs 
over time. It begins during the forma- 
tion of the ALMC, when unions raise a 
basic concern that they are not given 
sufficient credit for their community 
contributions, are not invited to partici- 
pate in key decisions, and are frequently 
subjected to inaccurate and unproduc- 
tive public criticism. Management’s re- 
sponse, incidently, is often that it too is 
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subjected to inaccurate and unproduc- 
tive public criticism. In time, as the 
members of an ALMC work together to 
address issues outside of collective bar- 
gaining, they begin to respect each 
others’distinctive competence. 

For labor, that respect is demon- 
strated by management in both sym- 
bolic and direct actions. Symbolic re- 
spect is evident in the decision of the 
Muskegon Chamber of Commerce to 
arrange through the ALMC labor co- 
chair for then-president of the United 
Automobile Workers, Douglas Fraser, 
to keynote the chamber’s annual dinner. 
It is also evident in the decision of 
management officials—after the forma- 
tion of an ALMC in Manistee—to march 
in the annual Labor Day parade. 

These and other symbolic actions 
reflect the higher degree of respect that 
an ALMC can bring to labor. In addi- 
tion, labor’s participation in an ALMC 
can lead to significant gains in labor’s 
access to community power. Jim Mc- 
Donald, a professor at the State Univer- 
sity of New York at Buffalo and a 
former coordinator of the Jamestown 
ALMC, reports, 


The experience in Jamestown, New York, 
Buffalo, New York; and other places where 
labor leaders step forward is that they become 
seen as community leaders of a very high 
level, rather than the conventional percep- 
tion of them as narrow obstructionists.° 


As a consequence, he reports, Joe Ma- 
son, the founding cochair of the James- 
town ALMC, and other labor leaders 
were appointed to educational and other 
advisory boards that were previously 
closed to the active top labor leaders. 
Indeed, one former union official now 


8. Telephone conservation with James Mc- 
Donald, Nov 1983. 
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serves both as city ombudsman and as 
coordinator for the local ALMC. 

In Cumberland the results are at least 
as dramatic. John Popular, executive 
director of both the Cumberland ALMC 
and the National Association of Area 
Labor-Management Committees, notes 
that the labor and management leaders 
who came together to form the Cumber- 
land ALMC now hold controlling seats 
in city and county government.’ Labor 
leaders in particular hold substantially 
more elected and appointed posts at 
both levels of government than ever 
before. They are also now far better 
represented on hospital, educational, 
and other boards. Stan Zorick, labor 
cochair of the ALMC and head of the 
local AFL-CIO labor federation, points 
out that labor’s access to the community 
power structure is enhanced through the 
direct appointment and election of labor 
leaders and the election, with labor 
support of the ALMC’s management co- 
chair to the office of mayor. ° 

John Popular feels that participation 
in an ALMC increases the acceptability 
of organized labor within the commun- 
ity. Popular notes that the role of labor 
unions in many communities is that of 
the outsider, looking in on decision 
making, or that of a separate interest 
group typically opposed to business. By 
contrast, an ALMC can provide local 
unions with access to the community 
power structure and respectability." 

Many economic and political factors 
have raised labor leaders’ concerns over 
the basic issue of union legitimacy in our 


9. Telephone conservation with John Popu- 
lar, Nov 1983. 

10 Conversation with Stan Zorick, South 
Bend, IN, 14 Nov. 1983. 

I1. Telephone conservation with John Popu- 
lar, Nov. 1983 
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society. The ALMC experience indi- 
cates, at least at the local level, that 
part of the solution involves labor’s 
ability to forge appropriate new roles 
for itself in the community. Although 
this is a long-term and complex process, 
there is now evidence that it is possible 
for labor leaders to be adversarial on 
bargaining issues and cooperative on 
other critical issues. 


IMPLICATIONS FOR 
COLLECTIVE BARGAINING 


With the increased respectability and 
power in the community comes respon- 
sibility. Labor and management leaders 
on an ALMC find themselves subject to 
an increased set of pressures to avoid 
strikes and public posturing. In this 
sense there is arelation between ALMCs 
and collective bargaining, despite the 
many ALMC ground rules that separate 
the two. 

It is clear that there were substan- 
tially fewer strikes in the years imme- 
diately following the establishment of 
ALMCs in Jamestown, Lansing, Buf- 
falo, Cumberland, Manistee, Muskegon, 
and elsewhere. Again, this was not usu- 
ally due to any direct ALMC intervention 
—most have gound rules prohibiting 
interference in bargaining.” Rather, it 
can be traced to a heightened commit- 


12, ALMC staff and members consistently 
report that such a ground rule 1s critical. None- 
theless, they also report that a limited number of 
occasions do arise where a particular employer 
and union will look to ALMC staff or leadership 
for assistance in resolving a collective bargaining 
dispute. It 1s umportant to note that in some of 
these cases ALMCs have chosen to assist the 
partics. This assistance has often been in conjunc- 
tion with mediators of the Federal Mediation and 
Conciliation Service and has consistently met with 
success. Such cases are, of course, still the excep- 
tron. 
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ment—-some would say peer pressure— 
on both sides to settle. Over time, there 
have been some more strikes, but they 
have been less frequent and have tended 
to focus more on issues rather than per- 
sonalities. Federal mediators—good bar- 
ometers of a labor climate—invariably 
report that attitudes at the bargaining 
table change dramatically when there is 
a strong ALMC.” 

Is this good for collective bargaining? 
Certainly for the parties in many of the 
communities with ALMCs it is. As 
Thomas Kochan notes, collective bar- 
gaining as an institution has a natural 
inertia that discourages innovation.” 
Also, as Nathan P. Feinsinger observes, 


the traditional processes of collective bar- 
gaining have left unsolved economic and 
social problems of increasing concern to the 
public. In some instances, the processes have 
created new problems." 


There will always be a set of issues 
over which labor and management will 
differ, and collective bargaining will cer- 
tainly remain the best way to resolve 
many of these differences. An ALMC 
merely increases the-costs to both sides 
of engaging in power plays or posturing. 
At the same time, it can provide both 
sides with the tools and experience to 
treat many issues in a problem-solving, 
rather than horse-trading, fashion. 


13 Statements by the following federal medi- 
ators: George C. Hupp, George O'Keefe, Samuel 
Sackman, and George Vogal, 1982-83. 

14. Thomas A Kochan, Collective Bargaining 
—-From Theory to Policy to Practice (Homewood, 
IL. Richard P. Irwin, 1980), p. 415. 


1S Nathan P Femsinger, “Law and Cee 
Interest in Labor-Management Re eas 
Labor, Management, and Soctal piapa ah . 


G. Somers (Madison, WT Unvef ity 
Press, 1963), p 118. - 
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it was almost 20 years ago that Walten 
and McKersie put forth a model of 
negotiations that set the traditional ad- 
versarial, or distributive, approach be- 
side a problem-solving, or integrative, 
approach.'° Although there was an im- 
plicit assumption that the former would 
evolve toward the latter, no clear mech- 
anism was offered. 

Now, with the advent of ALMCs and 
the work-site cooperation that they sup- 
port, we see a vehicle for the parties to 
make such a shift. The natural tenden- 
cies in collective bargaining do not im- 
mediately change with the establishment 
of an ALMC. Indeed any study of 
communities that have ALMCs reveals 
a mosaic of cooperative and adversarial 
relations among unions and employers. 
There is one major difference, however, 
from communities lacking an ALMC. 
In communities with ALMCs, the coop- 
erative problem solving that does exist 
between labor and management is en- 
couraged, supported, and expanding. 


ALMCs AND QWL 


Controversy in the labor movement 
over both quality circles and the broader 
quality-of-work-life process often spills 
over into the planning and operation of 
an ALMC. As Communications Work- 
ers of America President Glen Watts 
points out, “The controversy comes from 
the fact that QWL challenges many of 
the traditional ways in which unions do 
business.” While he argues that unions 
have to change the way they do business 


16. Ronald E. Walton and Robert B. McKer- 
sic, A Behavioral Theory of Negotiations (New 
York: McGraw-Hill, 1965). 

17. Glenn E. Watts, “QWL and the Union’ An 
Opportunity or a Threat?” Work Life Review, p 
1, (Nov. 1982). 


and that QWL represents an important 
vehicle for doing so, many union leaders 
and at least one international union— 
the International Association of Ma- 
chinists—remain skeptical. Although 
many of the nation’s ALMCs support 
QWL initiatives, it is important to dis- 
tinguish labor-management cooperation 
at the work site from labor-management 
cooperation at the community level. 

At the work-site level, there is now 
over a decade’s experience with employ- 
ers and unions working together in top- 
level committees on an equal and joint 
basis to solve mutual problems and, in 
many cases, to change organizations 
through the establishment of problem- 
solving groups and other innovations. 
This experience has roots in European 
experiments conducted since the 1950s; 
at least three decades of parallel social 
science research on both sides of the 
Atlantic; more recent Japanese innova- 
tions; along, but little known, U.S. his- 
tory of various kinds of labor-manage- 
ment committees; the recent decline in 
America’s rate of productivity growth; 
and changing values in our society.” 

In 1973 the United Automobile Work- 
ers union became the first American 
union to include language on QWL in its 
national contract. More recently a num- 
ber of other unions have given some 
degree of formal support to locals that 
are exploring or involved in QWL ef- 
forts. These unions include the Com- 
munications Workers of America; the 
United Steelworkers of America; the 
Oil, Chemical and Atomic Workers; the 
Telecommunications International 


18. Joel E Cutcher-Gershenfeld, “QWL: A 
Historical Perspective,” Work Life Review, p. 23, 
(Sept. 1983) 
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Union; the International Union of Elec- 
trical Workers; and others. 

Not surprisingly, the experience of 
these and other unions has been mixed. 
Recently there has been a plethora of 
reports—-some anecdotal and some more 
rigorous—of dramatic gains for em- 
ployers and unions at a number of 
work sites. This has occurred where 
there are (1) a full and equal role for the 
union; (2) a full management commit- 
ment to organizational change; (3) guar- 
antees against job loss due to employee 
suggestions; (4) a commitment to train- 
ing; and (5) the open sharing of informa- 
tion. On the other hand, Business Week 
overstated the case in 1981 in proclaim- 
ing that “with the adversarial approach 
outmoded, the trend is toward more 
worker involvement in decisions on the 
shop floor.”” 

Not only is the adversarial approach 
still very much with us, but there has 
been a substantial number of unreported 
cases of programs, deficient in one or 
more of the factors just mentioned, that 
have failed or at least become stuck 
along the way. This is often the fate of 
narrowly conceived quality circle pro- 
grams. Indeed, some of the narrowly 
conceived programs are correctly per- 
ceived as attempts to circumvent or at 
least erode the authority of unions. 

To the extent that labor and man- 
agement leaders in a community have 
some interest in the whole range of 
organizational change activities that fall 
under the QWL umbrella, it will be 
incumbent on an ALMC to sift through 
the risks and benefits of assisting those 
with an interest in the QWL process. In 
some cases—such as in Jackson—ALMCs 


19 “The New Industrial Relations,” Business 
Week, 11 May 1981, p. 85. 
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have functioned for years as top-level 
labor-management committees and have 
never chosen to seek funds to hire staff 
to provide QWL assistance. 

In other communities ALMCs have 
had staff at various times, but they have 
chosen to focus their resources on other 
program areas. They have welcomed 
work-site QWL initiatives and provided 
information on such activities, but they 
have not set as a primary goal the pro- 
viding of technical assistance to such 
activities. This has been the case in 
Muskegon. 

Beginning in 1973 in Jamestown there 
have been a number of ALMCs that 
have adopted a clear and primary goal 
of encouraging and assisting in the 
establishment of work-site labor-man- 
agement committees or QWL initiatives. 
These include ALMCs in Buffalo, Cum- 
berland, Evansville, Lansing, and 
Philadelphia. In addition, regional 
labor-management organizations—such 
as the Northeast Labor-Management 
Center, the Michigan Quality of Work 
Life Council, the Maryland Center for 
Productivity and Quality of Work Life, 
and the Work in Northeast Ohio Coun- 
cil—have been established with a clear 
goal of assisting work-site activities. 

One word of caution for individuals 
choosing among these various paths: the 
interests of an ALMC membership 
changes over time. For example, in 
Manistee the union leaders and members 
were at first cautious about their newly 
forming ALMC taking an active role in 
QWL. They were confident that the 
ALMC was important, but for other 
reasons, such as to serve as a forum for 
communications and as an aid to eco- 
nomic development efforts. 

One year later the union member- 
ship, who had supported the leaders in 
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joining the ALMC, began to complain 
that after a full year of ALMC activity, 
the supervisors on the shop floor had 
not changed. In other words, they wanted 
some form of program for change within 
their individual work sites. They wanted 
QWL. Indeed, it soon became clear that 
this sort of change had been an expecta- 
tion all along. As a consequence, the 
Manistee ALMC has had to reassess its 
priorities and program activities. It is 
now exploring how best to assist local 
companies and unions with an interest 
in QWL. Thus an ALMC is not to be 
confused with QWL, but the two can be 
and often are clearly linked. 


ALMCs AND A NATIONAL 
INDUSTRIAL POLICY 


The existence of ALMCs has impor- 
tant implications with respect to a na- 
tional industrial policy. As local labor- 
management organizations that are de- 
veloping and implementing a form of 
local industrial policy, they represent 
both a microcosm worthy of further 
study and a potentially important ele- 
ment in a national policy. As a micro- 
cosm, ALMCs stand as a model for 
industrial policy that emphasizes organ- 
izational effectiveness, labor-manage- 
ment cooperation, the quality of life at 
work, skills training, and local financ- 
ing. This stands as a contrast to eco- 
nomic development efforts that focus on 
tax incentives and to national industrial 
policy proposals that emphasize taxes 
and tariffs. As organizations, ALMCs 
are distinct from, but complementary 
to, efforts to establish a national indus- 
trial development bank. Interestingly, 
the successful Norwegian industrial de- 
mocracy projects were a national indus- 
trial policy. They targeted the engineer- 
ing, pulp and paper, and chemical indus- 


tries and emphasized government invest- 
ment, labor-management cooperation, 
organizational effectiveness, the quality 
of life at work, and training. 

ALMCs also represent a microcosm 
worthy of further study insofar as they 
have succeeded in building a consensus 
on local industrial policy choices among 
previously antagonistic groups. By con- 
trast, as a team of Business Week repor- 
ters has observed, 


At the national level, the animosity between 
top leaders of the AFL-CIO and business 
associations prevents cooperation between 
two of the most powerful interest groups in 
the United Sates on vital economic policy 
issues.”° 


Though few ALMCs see themselves 
as developers of local industrial policy, 
that is what many are doing. They are 
doing so as they directly assist ailing 
firms, contribute to training and eco- 
nomic development activities, and help 
healthy organizations open up internal 
lines of communication, and otherwise 
become more effective. As such they 
deserve further study as a model for how 
industrial policy decisions might be made 
and as a potentially critical link in such 
policy. An initial lesson that might be 
gleaned from the ALMC experience 
would be that such cooperation takes , 
time, new skills, third-party assistance, 
and, sometimes, the extra push of a cri- 
sis. 


CONCLUSION 


Should ALMCs be a part of a trade 
union agenda? Certainly, if they are 


20 Seymour Zucker, Claudia H. Deutsch, 
John Hoerr, Norman Jonas, John E. Pearson, and 
James C. Cooper, The Reindustrialization of 
America (New York: McGraw-Hill, 1982), p. 64. 
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established properly. That means that 
every community will not necessarily be 
able to have one—certainly not communi- 
ties where a low percentage of the work 
force is organized, nor communities 
where there is fundamental management 
opposition to the principles of collective 
bargaining.” It would also mean that 
labor and management leaders exploring 
the concept will need clear guidance. It 
is hoped that this article helps in that 
process. 

Will we see more ALMCs? It is highly 
likely, especially as state programs of 
support for such organizations are estab- 
lished in Pennsylvania, Michigan, Indi- 
ana, Ohio, Kentucky, and elsewhere. It 
was Christopher Meek and William 
Foote Whyte who observed, 


It was not an accident that community labor- 
management committees were invented here 
for they fit so well with the culture of the 
United States. Almost a century and a half 
ago in the classic study, Democracy in 
America, Alexis de Toqueville was partic- 


21. Leone et al, Operation of Area Labor- 
Management Committees, p 26; this study noted 
that 25 of the 28 ALMCs ın existence in 1982 were 
in the Northeast and Midwest—regions experienc- 
ing significant economic decline. Moreover, all 
eight of the communities selected for in-depth 
study proved to have a degree of umionization 
substantially above national averages. 
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ularly impressed by two features of American 
life: our deemphasis of social class distinc- 
tions, built upon respect for the common 
man, and our pattern of local initiative and 
voluntary action in solving community 
problems.” 


ALMCs make sense for many American 
communities. Where they are not right 
they will not last, because they involve 
too much work and too many risks. 

Dashed expectations are at stake when 
an ALMC fails, and they are not to be 
taken lightly. But the risks of not trying 
to establish ALMCs at all are far greater. 
There is no single solution to the chal- 
lenges facing the labor movement in 
America, but it is clear that ALMCs are 
demonstrating that they are an increas- 
ingly important piece of the puzzle. 
Their dependence on outside support 
and extensive commitment too often 
leaves them frail as organizations. Still, 
there is no better structure for addressing 
a host of issues that concern labor and 
management in our communities, and 
there is no better time than now for 
creating and maintaining these coopera- 
tive institutions. 


22. Christopher Meek and Wilham Foote 
Whyte, “The Jamestown Model of Cooperative 
Problem Solving” (Ithaca, NY. School of Indus- 
trial and Labor Relations, Cornell University, 
1981). 
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Work Place Democracy and 
Quality of Work Life: 
Problems and Prospects 


By HY KORNBLUH 


ABSTRACT: The concept of increasing the particivation of workers in 
decisions affecting their work lives is appearing more cften on the labor- 
management agenda. The reasons for management interest include the 
need for (1) increasing productivity and quality; (2) increasing the quality 
of work life for the new worker, who is more educated, with a good work 
ethic but alienated and unmotivated under current management practice; 
and (3) meeting foreign competition. Problems may arise for firms 
involved in forms of participation such as quality circles and quality of 
work life programs, when management aims of a streamlined work force 
and control of worker innovations clash with the workers’ expectations of 
work place democracy inherent in such programs. A dilemma is posed for 
unions when the new forms of participation undermine the union, or 
maintain or create so-called union-free environments. Many unions are 
now playing a more active role in these programs. More aggressive 
approaches to bargaining on work environment and other issues reflect 
movement by some unions to a more proactive philosophy of the union’s 
role in participation-enhancing strategies. 
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WORKER DEMOCRACY 


HE idea of increasing workers’ par- 
ticipation directly in decisions 
affecting how their work is done and the 
quality of their work life is appearing on 
the labor-management agenda in forms 
that present new challenges to unions in 
organized industries and perhaps even 
greater challenges in many unorganized 
work places. This thrust has been gener- 
ated by a complex set of economic, 
demographic, and technological circum- 
stances, changing worker expectations, 
and worker and employer motivations. 
Although this may be only a passing fad 
in many enterprises—many participa- 
tion plans are what Pateman has called 
“pseudo participation” and many thus 
fold very early’—the phenomenon has 
the potential of having a longer lasting 
role in an increasing number of union- 
ized work places. The future of these 
developments will depend on the em- 
ployers’ willingness to modify signifi- 
cantly traditional control and decision- 
making patterns and, where the union is 
strong, on labor’s assumption of & neu- 
tral or active role in the arrangements. 
As part of a recent case-study research 
team, I looked at employee involvement 
groups among the production workers, 
particularly those groups undertaking 
energy conservation projects in a large 
Midwest manufacturing plant. One of 
the coordinators of the program in that 
establishment suggested that we study 
similar white-collar teams they had 


l. Carole Pateman, Participation and Demo- 
cratic Theory (Cambridge: Oxford University 
Press, 1970). 

2. See P. S. Goodman, “Quality of Work 
Projects in the 1980s," in Proceedings of the 
Thirty-third Annual Meeting of the Industrial 
Relations Research Association (Madison, WI: 
IRRA, 1981), pp. 489-91, he found that a large 
percentage of quality circle programs did not last 
beyond five years. 
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formed there. One of these teams had 
indeed carried through an imaginative, 
high-savings conservation project. How- 
ever, after aclose look we found that the 
greater concern of some teams, which 
were trained in participative problem 
solving, was to develop work-simplifica- 
tion projects for the blue-collar work 
force. Such projects are a sophisticated, 
contemporary Tayloristic approach to 
designing work. Ironically, quality of 
work life (QWL)-type programs in many 
industries are designed to offset if not 
the practice then the effects of work 
rationalization that result in atomized, 
repetitive, boring jobs designed to min- 
imize worker discretion as much as 
possible. 

This situation highlights some of the 
currents and crosscurrents surrounding 
the relatively new kid on the labor- 
management relations block who is being 
introduced under various names and 
forms, such as quality of work life, qual- 
ity circles (QC), employee involvement 
programs, worker participation, parti- 
cipative management, work reform, 
work redesign, and so forth.’ 

In addition to this trend, some unions 
are also attempting to expand worker 
influence in new areas of collective bar- 
gaining. Whichever way they may relate 
to these developments, unions are faced 
with certain choices, dilemmas, and chal- 
lenges to traditional organizing appeals, 


3. Quality circles and quality of work life 
groups are volunteer groups of usually 7-12 em- 
ployees who identify and work on solutions to 
problems in the way their work is done. QWLs 
tend to have a more open agenda than QCs. A 
more advanced form of participation ıs involved 
in autonomous or semi-autonomous work groups 
that take responsibility for many aspects of the 
work station traditionally reserved for supervi- 
sion, often including designing the work, pay, and 
hiring and teaching new employees. 
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leadership styles, and labor-manage- 
ment philosophy. For employers, short- 
term gains from these programs may 
also present long-term dilemmas. 


WHAT IS HAPPENING TODAY 


There is substantial expansion in par- 
ticipative programs, covering a range of 
industries and taking a variety of forms. 
Although no systematic study of the 
breadth and depth of what is happening 
has been conducted, some limited data 
exist, and there is a strong indication 
that interest in these developments and 
further experimentation will continue. 

A recent study in early 1982 by the 
New York Stock Exchange surveyed a 
representative sample of 49,000 U.S. 
corporations employing 41 million em- 
ployees in units with more than 100 
employees. The results indicate a great 
acceleration of interest in QWL-related 
activities in the last two years, particu- 
larly in manufacturing. They include 
these findings: 

1. Three out of four companies with 
QCs have had them for less than two 
years. Fifty-eight percent of manufac- 
turing firms with human resource pro- 
grams have QCs, compared to 27 per- 
cent in nonmanufacturing. The larger 
the manufacturing company, the more 
likely it is to have a QC program. Three 
out of four companies with 10,000 or 
more employees have QCs. 

2. When asked whether participative 
management is a “fad destined to disap- 
pear” or “a promising new approach,” 
83 percent of all corporations said it was 
the latter.‘ 


4. People and Productivity: A Challenge to 
Corporate America (New York: New York Stock 
Exchange, 1982), pp. 26, 27, 50. 
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To be sure, the percentage of workers 
involved in participative programs in 
these corporations is far below a major- 
ity. Nevertheless, the figures present an 
impressive display of expanding interest 
and involvement by increasing numbers 
of workers and managers in such pro- 
prams. 

The Ford Motor Company may not 
be representative of other large-scale 
corporations, yet it is worth listing some 
of its developments in participative deci- 
sion making. As of the middle of 1983, 
65 of Ford’s 90 U.S. plants were in the 
program, with a total of more than 
11,000 employees involved in voluntary 
problem-solving groups or more exten- 
sive decision-making roles. The presi- 
dent of Ford has gotten squarely behind 
these efforts. As a result of their last 
contract negotiations, a United Auto- 
mobile Workers-Ford joint decision- 
making structure for developing retrain- 
ing and education programs for laid-off 
workers and those still on the payroll is 
now functioning. In addition, a con- 
tract-mandated, formal joint consulta- 
tion structure for the union to share 
information at various levels of the 
company through what the contract 
calis “mutual growth forums” is begin- 
ning to function in some locations. One 
division of Ford ıs systematically at- 
tempting very intensive training in par- 
ticlpative management in groups that 
make a vertical slice through the div- 
ision’s managerial hierarchy. 

General Motors and the United Auto- 
mobile Workers nave a parallel joint 
retraining program. There is also an 
extensive QWL effort that predates the 
start of the Ford program, but that has 
lagged behind Ford inthe momentum of 
more recent expansion. The Communi- 
cation Workers of America has had an 
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agreement on an industry-wide QWL 
program. In the 1982 contract, the union 
bargained for prior notice of and con- 
sultation on new technology. 

More intensive participative struc- 
tures that go beyond the normal QWL 
are also developing. Basil Whiting, a 
long-time observer in this field, has indi- 
cated that, until recently, semi-autono- 
mous, autonomous, and self-managing 
work groups have been relatively rare in 
this country. But, he says, 


ın as many as two or three dozen new plant 
designs in this nation, there are startlingly 
flat organizational structures and work 
groups without apparent supervision except 
what they provide to themselves. Members 
are cross-trained and rotate among clusters 
of tasks. They hire, fire, and discipline them- 
selves. They are often paid according to the 
number of jobs they know as judged by their 
peers, and share in what appear to be quite 
high profit levels for their kind of facility. 
They also engage in the kinds of planning 
and coordinating usually done by top-line 
managers in normal plants.” 


Workers’ participation in work-place 
decision making is also linked to the 
recent intensification of the phenomenon 
of worker ownership in two ways: 

l. A number of the worker take- 
overs, although motivated primarily by 
job preservation, have redesigned the 
work-place decision-making structure 
to include high levels of worker-owner 
participation in decision making on the 
job-site and plant levels. Through prob- 
lem-solving groups, workers consider 
and make recommendations on a broad- 
er range of decisional areas than the 
usual QWL or QC programs. There are 


5. Basil J. Whiting, “QWE: All or Nothing at 
All. .?” (Discussion draft, Michigan Quality of 
Work Life Council, Troy, MI, 1983). 
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also a significant number of worker- 
elected representatives on the board of 
directors. Recent examples of this kind 
of enterprise include the General Motors 
Hyatt~-Clark plant in New Jersey and the 
Rath Packing Company in Iowa. 

2. Most worker-owned plants are em- 
ployee stock ownership plans (ESOPs), 
which have no participative decision- 
making features and are started by tra- 
ditional managers for the tax breaks and 
employee financial participation as a 
source of ready capital. Although em- 
ployees start out with no voting nghts, 
the law prescribes that such rights be- 
come operative after a number of years 
in many ESOPs. Thus there may emerge 
in the future a number of enterprises 
where employees may pool their voting 
rights to establish more participative 
control, particularly if the enterprises 
described above provide attactive mod- 
els for their workers. 


MANAGEMENT INTERESTS 
AND DILEMMAS 


Why are many managers interested in 
QWL and QC schemes or work restruc- 
turing programs, such as autonomous 
work groups? 

Many managers have seen participa- 
tive programs as a vehicle for (1) dealing 
with worker alienation in an over-edu- 
cated work force that, it is claimed, fre- 
quently results in absenteeism, drug abuse, 
low morale, and other expressions of 
worker dissatisfaction; and (2) increas- 
ing productivity through enhanced job 
satisfaction and through harnessing the 
skills and ideas of those responsible for 
doing the work. 

A cohort of managers are aware that 
“the new workers”—the younger, better- 
educated workers—are very much more 
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resistant to authoritarianism and seek 
more challenge and meaning in work 
than the last generation of workers. In 
addition, Yankelovich and Immerwahr 
have suggested that the shift toward ser- 
vice and information industries has also 
meant a shift in job structure, with a 
greater proportion of high-discretion 
job holders, those who have a great deal 
of say over their own performance. They 
claim that many of these workers, who 
could easily be motivated to increase the 
quality and quantity of their input, cur- 
rently have low motivation under exist- 
ing management practices that are hold- 
overs from managerial styles developed 
in the early part of the century.‘ 

The earlier concern for dealing with 
worker alienation has been surpassed 
more recently by an overarching con- 
cern by managers—and many union 
leaders and members—with meeting the 
threat of foreign competition in many of 
the basic industries in this country. 
Many U.S. managers and some union 
leaders have been attracted to emulating 
the role of the quality circle movement 
in establishing Japan’s enviable produc- 
tion record. 

A number of analysts have suggested 
that managers looking to the work place 
of the future identify the need for work- 
ers who are adaptable and who are 
skilled in working in problem-solving 
teams that understand the new technol- 
ogy of their work places. Hirschhorn 
has given an excellent analysis of the 
need for workers who.are trained to ana- 
lyze the whole system through group 
problem solving, instead of being famil- 


6. Daniel Yankelovich and John Immerwahr, 
Putting the Work Ethic to Work (New York: Pub- 
lc Agenda Foundation, 1983), pp. 5, 6. 


iar with only the narrow mechanics of 
their own operation in one specific part 
of the system. 

In all, there is something of a contest 
going on in the U.S. management world 
as to whether some significant change in 
relationships between managers and em- 
ployees is going to take place. On the 
one hand, there is the authoritarian, 
bureaucratic, centralized control ap- 
proach that includes continuing to view 
the work world primarily through Tay- 
loristic work-simplification practices. It 
emphasizes larger short-term gains than 
some participative programs may be 
able to produce, even though well-con- 
structed QWL programs often appear to 
make early impressive gains in absentee- 
ism, reduction of grievances, increases 
in quality, and reduction in scrap. These 
management practices are inclined to- 
ward shaking up or shaking out the 
union in the current period of union 
vulnerability through concession bargain- 
ing and/or abetting decertification elec- 
tions. Thus a 1980 study showed the 
anomaly of U.S. multinational execu- 
tives in Western Europe who adapted 
well to mandated worker participation 
there, but who opposed such programs 
in the United States as un-American." 

In contention ts a developing man- 
agement perspective and style that is 
change-oriented; more open; willing to 
adopt and adapt to more participative 


7. Larry Hirschhorn, “The Soul of a New 
Worker,” Working Papers, pp. 42-47 (Jan.-Feb. 
1982); for his more elaborate analysis of the future 
world of work and its implications, see “The Post- 
Industral Labor Process,” New Political Science, 
no. 7, pp. 11-31, (Fall 1981). 

8 Tom De Vas, U.S. Multinationals and 
Worker Participation in Management: The Amer- 
ican Experience m the European Community 
(Westport, CT: Quorum Books, 1981). 
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management methods while being less 
fearful of shared decision making. It is 
more empathic to the workers’ desire for 
more meaningful, challenging work and 
understanding of the need for a more 
adaptive, flexible work force in the 
emerging world of work. This perspec- 
tive employs these approaches to main- 
tain or enhance profitability and com- 
petitiveness. 

This management weltanschcuung 
may be reinforced as (1) the shift con- 
tinues to industries requiring more flex- 
ible, problem-solving workers who at 
the same time form a greater cohort of 
high-discretion job holders; (2) the 1960s’ 
generation moves into position as the 
backbone of the work force; and (3) the 
replacement of old production units and 
expansion in the newer, developing in- 
dustries present the opportunity to de- 
sign new work facilities with more inten- 
sive participation opportunities. 

The participative approach is not 
without its problems, however, for man- 
agers may face a dilemma brought on by 
the dynamics of meaningful participa- 
tion. It is best described by Derber and 
Schwartz, whose analysis is undergirded 
by empirical research from a number of 
sources. They suggest that this new 
approach resolves 


some of the strains engendered by conven- 
tional structures, but in its very soluticn sets 
into motion other forces producing a new 
fundamental strain. ... [These] projects gen- 
erate increased worker competencies, expec- 
tations, and desires for job challenge, auton- 
omy, and in our interpretation self-gov- 
ernance. These, in the long run, are incon- 
sistent with the institutional boundaries of 


9. Charles Derber and Wilham Schwartz, 
“Toward a Theory of Worker Participation,” 


Sociological Inquiry, 53(1).61-76 (Winter 1983). 
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authority in the new system. . . . Put most 
simply, the relative autonomy in the labor 
process required to reduce worker alienation 
and increase worker integration also “em- 
powers” workers psychologically to seek 
wide autonomy in the workplace, thereby 
placing strains on the existing boundaries of 
authonty. 


Thus the solution to current work-design 
problems may well engender new expec- 
tations on the part of the workers in- 
volved. 


UNION INVOLVEMENT 
AND DILEMMAS 


Unions have to start with the premise 
that well-designed and well-executed 
participation programs have a strong 
appeal for their members or potential 
members. It was put quite simply, but 
forcefully, by a long-time United Auto- 
mobile Workers’ member who volun- 
teered for one of the early meetings of 
her departmental problem-solving 
group: “I’ve been working here for 28 
years and this is the first time anyone, 
union or management, asked me what I 
think.” 

The trends toward worker participa- 
tion present the labor movement with a 
situation that may have many opportun- 
ities for unions and their members on 
the one hand and some basic threats and 
dilemmas on the other, as this issue is 
played out in the internal union political 
process and, currently, in a recessionary 
and increasingly antiunion external en- 
vironment. They raise a number of 
issues: what role the unions should play 
under what circumstances; what strate- 
gies to follow if this is to be a vehicle for 
advancing work-place democracy; and 
whether to accept this as a purely labor- 
management cooperation phenomenon 
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or one that also has implications for the 
scope and philosophy of union bargain- 
ing. 

Many union leaders have concluded 
or reaffirmed their belief that manage- 
ment has not really accepted unionism 
in the United States. They bolster their 
claims by citing current intensified em- 
ployer efforts to create or to maintain 
so-called union-free environments. They 
point to the roles played by many man- 
agement consultants who sell an anti- 
union package that includes using parti- 
cipative management approaches with 
the work force as a means of enhancing 
workers’ loyalties to management rather 
than to unions. 

A second kind of dilemma occurs at 
the local level. What should be done 
when a QC or QWL program is intro- 
duced with or without an invitation to 
the union to participate? Will this pro- 
gram be designed to undermine the 
union if the union is neutral or is too 
weak to oppose the plan effectively? 
Will it be used to enhance straight pro- 
ductivity or product quality? Should it 
be used as an important process to keep 
the local plant competitive with other 
companies in and out of the United 
States? What about competition with 
other plants in the same company, and 
thus in the same union, where the com- 
pany has decided, or is threatening, to 
close one or more plants producing the 
same product? 

With members’ jobs threatened by 
foreign competition, many unions have 
decided that they can be party to arrange- 
ments for increasing quality and pro- 
ductivity as long as the effort is not 
designed to reduce jobs for their mem- 
bers. In practice, this is difficult to do, as 
many participative efforts are being insti- 
tuted at the same time as recession- 
based layoffs are taking place. In all, 


some union leaders, satisfied that they 
can keep the QWL effort from under- 
mining their union and its collective 
bargaining function, are actively enter- 
ing participative arrangements in order 
to have the program serve their overall 
interests as well as management’s. 

Within the context of viewing the 
expansion of work-place democracy as a 
means of enlarging the direct or indirect 
control workers have over the decisions 
that affect their lives, other develop- 
ments are important for understanding 
the future of expanding participation in 
this country. More unions are develop- 
ing a concept of the work environment 
and the need to gain more control over it 
through collective bargaining and other 
labor-initiated approaches, Drawing on 
the Norwegian experience with work- 
place democracy policy, Steven Deutsch 
suggests that health and safety, includ- 
ing stress and the problems raised by 
new technology, is an area for enlarging 
work-place decision making, since work- 
ers feel strongly that these problems 
affect them directly. This suggests that 
unions should strive for meaningful par- 
ticipation in the decisions related to 
these issues. ° 

Some unions are now assuming a 
proactive approach to issues such as 
health, safety, and technological change 
rather than a reactive approach—the 
traditional union stance of dealing with 
the consequences, rather than the pre- 
vention, of certain work-place-related 
problems. In the field of technological 
change, for example, the Communica- 
tion Workers of America have nego- 
tiated the right to be notified of and 
consulted on new technological deci- 


10. Steven Deutsch, “Extending Workplace 


Democracy Struggles to Come in Job Safety and 
Health,” Labor Studies Journal, 6&1).124-32 (1981). 
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sions. Recently, the International Asso- 
ciation of Machinists (IAM) local at 
Eastern Airlines fought hard to win 
negotiated joint decision making on 
their pension fund investment policy. 
The Eastern Airlines negotiation is part 
of a strategy by a number of unions to 
participate in decisions about how the 
billions of dollars of members’ pension 
funds—currently invested by nonunion 
decision makers and, ironically, some- 
times in antiunion enterprises—are in- 
vested in the future. It is not outside the 
realm of possibility that the collective 
bargaining process might be used to 
determine that such funds foster enter- 
prises that are managed by those dedi- 
cated to designing economically viable 
and truly democratic work places. 

The same IAM local, involved with 
other Eastern Airlines unions in conces- 
sion bargaining, recently negotiated a 
quid pro quo of involvement in impor- 
tant traditional management decision- 
making areas and structures, including 
participation in restructuring the com- 
pany, worker involvement in designing 
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new facilities, and union-controlled seats 
on the company’s board of directors. 

Thus change is taking place in union 
philosophy and involvement relating to 
decision making at the job-site and cor- 
porate levels. Though contrary to tradi- 
tional union philosophy, some union 
leaders—fueled by the recent recession, 
the rash of plant closings, and the fail- 
ure of U.S. management in interna- 
tional competition—are beginning to 
feel, as expressed by noted labor analyst 
B. J. Widick, that “management is too 
important to be left to managers.” 
Viewing the future of work-place partic- 
ipation programs, Douglas Fraser, the 
recently retired United Automobile 
Workers president and member of the 
Chrysler Corporation board of direc- 
tors, was optimistic about their expan- 
sion. He said, “There’s no turning 
back.” 


Ii. Speech delivered at Wayne State Univer- 
sity, Nov. 1983. 

12. Speech delivered at the University of Mich- 
igan, 5 Dec, 1983. 
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Union Organizing: 
New Challenges and Prospects 


By ALAN KISTLER 


ABSTRACT: Among unorganized workers there exists widespread pro- 
union sentiment and interest in workers’ rights. Serious obstacles, particu- 
larly in the private sector, frequently prevent translation of those sentiments 
into collective bargaining. Intensified, often illegal, employer resistance, 
and the inadequacy of the collective bargaining legal apparatus combine to 
deny workers their right to determine freely whether they want union 
representation. Many employers seek delays to defuse organizing efforts; 
others violate employee organizing and collective bargaining rights 
through illegal discharges or refusal to bargain. Illegal antiunion consul- 
tant activity subverts congressionally established national labor policy to 
encourage the practice of collective bargaining. New organizing approaches 
are developing in response to such obstacles and to the changing 
composition and aspirations of the work force while traditional method- 
ology is being strengthened. The primary challenges to organizing in this 
decade will be the adversity of employer opposition and the changing 
character of work in America. 
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Corporation, N.Y.C., and as president of Human Resources Development Institute, a 
nonprofit employment training corporation, Washington, D.C. A member of the United 
Steelworkers of America, AFL-CIO, he has an M.A. degree from the University of Chicago. 
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UNION ORGANIZING 


INNING collective bargaining 
rights for more workers and 
recruiting new union members are chal- 
lenges that confront today’s American 
labor movement. Those challenges are 
not new; they have been the subject of 
internal union policy discussion, indus- 
trial relations literature, and the general 
media for more than a quarter of a 
century. Yet, more than ever, the struc- 
tural upheaval in the economy, intensi- 
fied employer resistance to unionization, 
and the creeping paralysis of the collec- 
tive bargaining legal apparatus combine 
to threaten unions with an erosion of 
membership gains. 

As a result, organizing, never a peri- 
pheral concern for unions, has moved 
into the front ranks of union attention. 
The obstacles to organizing are legion; 
failure to develop successful approaches 
to confront those obstacles will be a 
measure of the labor movement’s posi- 
tion in the American economy and 
society. , 

Structural economic changes in manu- 
facturing, construction, mining, and 
transportation have multiplied during 
the last four years of economic stagna- 
tion. Plant relocations, technological 
change, deregulation, domestic and in- 
ternational trade and investment prob- 
lems have eroded the unions’ traditional 
stronghold among blue-collar workers. 

Employment in government and pub- 
lic education, the areas of greatest union 
growth in the last two decades, has 
leveled off since 1979 and will grow at a 
slower rate than total employment in the 
rest of the 1980s. Most of the job growth 
in the last decade has occurred in the 
private service-producing industries. 
While unionization has begun to pene- 
trate some of these industries, such as 
health services, its pace remains far 
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below the rate of employment growth. 
Union membership in the service-pro- 
ducing industries increased by 1.5 mil- 
lion from 1960 to 1978, while employ- 
ment grew by 19 million. These industries 
will account for about 70 percent of the 
employment growth in the rest of this 
decade. i 


UNORGANIZED WORKERS AND 
PROSPECTS FOR UNIONIZATION 


White-collar occupations hold the 
greatest organizing potential in terms of 
numbers, with 58 percent of the 65 
million unorganized workers in 1980. 
There are nearly 17 million unorganized 
blue-collar workers, comprising over 
one-fourth of the total. Unorganized 
service workers total 10 million, about 
15 percent of those not represented by 
unions. Unionization rates in 1980 were 
26 percent for all workers, 18 percent for 
service occupations, 19 percent for 
white-collar workers, and 41 percent for 
blue-collar workers. Most of those now 
represented by unions are blue-collar, 
52 percent; followed by white-collar 
workers, 38 percent; and service workers, 
10 percent.’ | 

Over half of the unorganized work 
force is in the service and trade indus- 
tries, where the 1980 unionization rates 
were 23 percent and 11 percent, respec- 
tively. There remains considerable or- 
ganizing potential in manufacturing 
since only 35 percent of manufacturing 
workers are organized and the sector 
employs 21 percent of the unorganized. 


l. The data on organized and unorganized 
workers in this article are based on the May 1980 
Current Population Survey in U.S , Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, Earnings and Other Characteris- 
tics of Organized Workers, May 1980 (Sept. 1981). 
Not all of the unorganized work force 1s eligible 
for union representation. 
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However, the prospect for further organ- 
izing gains in public administration and 
transportation-communications-utilities 
appears limited. Both sectors have re- 
latively high rates of unionization, and 
together they employ only 9 percent of 
the unorganized. ` 

On the basis of present and projected 
worker characteristics, there is little rea- 
son to believe that the organizing poten- 
tial of the unorganized work force is 
stacked against unionization. A work 
force that is increasingly made up of 
female and minority workers in clerical, 
professional, and service occupations in 
service-producing industries is not in- 
herently unorganizable: Two observa- 
tions are in order. 


Widely varying 
white-collar and service 
occupations unionization 


First, the proportion of clerical and 
service workers represented by unions 
varies considerably across industries and 
depending on private or government 
employer. Although only 19 percent of 
all clerical workers in 1980 were repre- 
sented by unions, in public administra- 
tion the proportion was 43 percent and 
in transportation and utilities, 49 per- 
cent were unionized. Among service 
workers, while only 18 percent of the 
total were represented in 1980, in manu- 
facturing 37 percent were unionized, 55 
percent in public administration, and 60 
percent in transportation and utilities. 

In government-run hospitals, 38 per- 
cent of all employees were unionized, 
contrasted with 15 percent in private 
sector hospitals. In recent years, as 
many as one-half of all private sector 
white-collar workers organized under 
National Labor Relations Board 
(NLRB) procedures have been in the 


health care sector. Unions have been 
winning over half of all representation 
elections in health care, despite the in- 
creased presence of antiunion consul- 
tants in hospital and nursing home 
organizing campaigns. 

Nor can it be said that professional/ 
technical workers are habitually non- 
union. In the public sector, 51 percent of 
professional / technical workers are repre- 
sented by labor organizations, although 
only 12 percent in the private sector are 
unionized. The consistently higher union 
success rate—around 60 percent—in elec- 
tions involving professional workers indi- 
cates that unions have made inroads 
against the prevailing misconception that 
unions erode professional autonomy. 
Unionization of teachers, performing 
artists, journalists, airline pilots, profes- 
sional athletes, nurses, engineers, school 
administrators, and public sector pro- 
fessionals bears witness to the fact that 
many professionals believe that only 
through collective action can they pro- 
tect their professional standards and 
integrity as well as their economic well- 
being and professional progress. 

To the extent that occupations are 
defined by similarity of tasks performed, 
the variability of employer practice in 
different industries would appear to bea 
more critical element in organizability 
than would occupational predisposition. 


Pro-union sentiment and 
protective legislation 


Second, according to survey data, 
there is considerable pro-union senti- 
ment in the United States. Unions are 
viewed as effective in furthering the 
interests of workers, and many workers 
indicate they would like to join unions. 
For example, in an ABC (American 
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Broadcasting Company) News- Washing- 
ton Post poll in early 1982, the majority 
of respondents—S| percent to 40 percent 
—indicated that, given the opportunity, 
they would join a labor union where 
they work.’ 

Women and minorky workers are 
disproportionately desirous of voting 
for union representation. In the 1977 
Quality of Employment Survey, 33 per- 
cent of all eligible nonunion respon- 
dents indicated they would vote for 
union representation. Among women, 41 
percent would support unionization, and 
70 percent of all nonwhites would vote 
union.’ From 1960 to 1980 the ranks of 
union members added 2.8 million wo- 
men, with the female share of all union- 
ists rising from 18 percent in 1960 to 30 
percent in 1980. 

There is also evidence from opinion 
polls and surveys that worker dissatis- 
faction has been growing in recent years. 
Dissatisfaction is usually viewed as a 
necessary, although not sufficient, con- 
dition for unionization. To cite just one 
example, a recent Hay Group survey of 
1200 companies found that only 45 
percent of hourly workers think their 
firm is a good place to work, down from 
60 percent eight years ago.” 

Conventional wisdom about the unor- 
ganizability of Southern workers also 
requires some review. From 1976 to 
1980, union membership increased in 
the South and declined in non-Southern 
states.” Union success in NLRB elec- 


2. Barry Sussman, “Americans Favor Labor 
Unions, but Hold Leaders in Disrepute,” Washing- 
ton Post, 7 Feb. 1982. 

3 R. B. Freeman, “Why Are Unions Fairing 
Poorly in NLRB Representation Elections?” (sic; 
unpublished paper, June 1983), p 8. 

4. “Unhappy Workers,” Wall Street Journal, 
26 July 1983. 

5 Southern states include Virginia, North 
Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Ten- 
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tions in the South was only slightly 
below the win rate in non-Southern 
states for 1976-81, 43 percent to 45 
percent, respectively. And, unions have 
been winning much larger units in the 
South than tn the rest of the nation. 

Interestingly, 36 percent of the eligi- 
ble, but not represented, Southern respon- 
dents to the 1977 Quality of Employ- 
ment Survey favored unionization—re- 
call that the corresponding percentage 
for respondents in all regions was 33 
percent. Moreover, 46 percent of South- 
ern blue-collar workers said they would 
vote for union representation, a far 
higher percentage than in any other 
region. More recent surveys in Hous- 
ton and Atlanta also reveal substantial 
pro-union sentiment among unorgan- 
ized workers. 

There are many strong currents oper- 
ating to increase worker concern for job 
security, adequate earnings, and other 
work-related protections. Plant closings, 
layoffs, and the spread of labor-saving 
technological change have been widely 
recognized sources of job instability and 
worker trepidation. Considering the de- 
veloping trends in the patterns of occu- 
pations, it is possible that coming years 
could see a widening of the income gap 
in a more polarized, two-tiered occupa- 
tional structure. For the growing number 
of families supported by clerical and 
service workers, the avenues of eco- 
nomic opportunity will narrow. 

In addition, given the rising educa- 
tional achievement of the work force, 
more and more workers may be frus- 
trated by the lack of upward mobility 
and earnings growth. Unionization can 
at least secure for workers seniority 


nessee, Alabama, Mississippi, Arkansas, Louisi- 
ana, Oklahoma, and Texas 

6. Freeman, “Why Are Unions Fairing Poor- 
ly?” p 8. 
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rights and a degree of job security, both 


of which operate to provide a rising 


income with age—a necessity to ensure 
intergenerational mobility. 

The broadening scope of the workers’ 
rights movement of the past two decades 
testifies to the extent of worker resis- 
tance to unchecked management author- 
ity in the work place. Some indications 
of workers’ attempts to seek individual 
and collective protection against unilat- 
eral management control of the condi- 
tions of employment include national 
and state legislation to (1) prohibit dis- 
crimination on the basis of race, sex, 
age, religion, or handicapped condition; 
(2) regulate occupational health and 
safety; and (3) protect pension rights. 
Also included are more recent initiatives 
to (1) regulate plant closings; (2) estab- 
lish right-to-know statutes with regard 
to the use of toxic chemicals; (3) weaken 
management’s employment-at-will pre- 
rogative; and (4) extend health benefits 
to the unemployed. 

Unionists obviously prefer to estab- 
lish these and other protections through 
collective bargaining. Where rights have 
been extended legislatively, however, 
unionized workers are almost univer- 
sally better protected because they have 
an institutionalized advocate on their 
behalf. In nonunion situations, enforce- 
ment of legislated rights depends on the 
much more limited knowledge and re- 
sources of the individual workers. Today 
unions increasingly are active in efforts 
to expand workers’ rights through legis- 
lative means. 


OBSTACLES TO ORGANIZING 


Despite the various indications that 
workers are dissatisfied with their work, 
have sought measures to check man- 
agement authority, and favor unioniza- 


tion in substantial numbers, there are 
serious obstacles, particularly in the pri- 
vate sector, that prevent translation of 
those sentiments into successfully gain- 
ing collective bargaining. Admittedly, 
unions may not have been creative 
enough in tailoring their organizing ef- 
forts to attract more workers in the 
growth industries and occupations. Yet 
the decline in new unionization in the 
last two decades certainly points to the 
erosion of NLRB protections and to 
intensified employer resistance as major 
impediments to private sector organiz- 
ing. 


Decline in private sector 
organization through 
NLRB elections 


The level of union membership at any 
given time is affected by employment 
changes, such as layoffs or plant clos- 
ings, within existing bargaining units; 
the degree of membership coverage with- 
in existing and new units; decertifica- 
tions; and gains in organizing new units. 
New units result from NLRB or other 
election wins, or from other forms of 
union recognition, such as strikes and 
boycotts. The most common measure of 
private sector organizing success is 
NLRB election data. 

Union performance in gaining repre- 
sentation rights through NLRB elec- 
tions has declined in recent years. From 
1959 to 1971, unions won bargaining 
rights for an average of 287,000 em- 
ployees per year. During 1972-76 the 
annual average dropped to 214,000, and 
for 1977-81 it dropped to 176,000 per 
year. Thus, during the most recent five- 
year period, unions secured bargaining 
rights through NLRB elections for nearly 
40 percent fewer werkers each year than 
in the 1960s. 
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Unions have been winning a smaller 
percentage of the elections held. From 
60 percent in the early 1960s, the union 
success rate declined to 53 percent in the 
early 1970s and 47 percent in the last five 
years. Furthermore, the average employ- 
ment size of the bargaining unit in unit 
victories has declined as union success in 
larger units has dropped. 

There are no solid figures on the net 
increase in union membership each year 
resulting from NLRB elections. Consid- 
ering that not all of those gaining union 
representation become dues-paying 
members and that some units fail to get 
a collective bargaining agreement, and 
allowing for the loss of membership 
through decertification elections, an in- 
formed estimate would be that net union 
membership in the late 1970s grew be- 
tween 50,000 and 60,000 per year through 
NLRB elections. This level is less than 
half of the annual net membership gain 
secured through NLRB elections in the 
1960s. 

Public sector workers are not covered 
by the National Labor Management 
Relations Act (NLRA). President John 
F. Kennedy’s Executive Order and sub- 
sequent state and local laws established 
mechanisms and procedures to allow 
government employees to organize and 
engage in collective bargaining. The 
marked growth in public sector unioni- 
zation in the last two decades demon- 
strates the critical role of effective mech- 
anisms and a noncoercive environment 
in providing employees with a free choice 
in deciding for or against labor organi- 
zation. | 
Employer resistance and 

erosion of NLRB collective 

bargaining mandate 


In the private sector, on the other 
hand, the collective bargaining envir- 


10] 


onment has become polluted over the 
years. Unlegislated changes in national 
policy have resulted in the denial of 
workers’ rights to choose freely concern- 
ing union representation. Provisions of 
the NLRA to ensure prompt representa- 
tion elections and to safeguard the rights 
of workers involved in organizing and 
other collective action effectively have 
been nullified. 

Many employers seek protracted de- 
lays to defuse organizing efforts; others 
violate employee rights, with virtual 
impunity, through illegal discharge or 
refusals to bargain. Their examples em- 
bolden other employers to resist unioni- 
zation and to attempt to intimidate and 
coerce workers into sacrificing their col- 
lective bargaining rights. The rise of 
overt union busting is the culmination 
of intensified employer opposition to 
unions and the creeping paralysis that 
grips the collective bargaining legal ap- 
paratus. 

Employers cynically have taken to 
heart the maxim that “justice delayed is 
justice denied” in seeking to blunt work- 
ers’ attempts to unionize. In a study of 
130,000 NLRB elections between 1962 
and 1977, the AFL-CIO Industrial Union 
Department (IUD) found that each 
month of delay between the filing of an 
election petition and the actual conduct 
of the election reduced the union success 
rate by 2.5 percent per month during the 
first sıx months of delay.’ 

Delay works to the advantage of the 
employer because of the tremendous 
imbalance in access to workers. Through 


7. Richard Prosten, “The Longest Season. 
Union Organizing in the Last Decade, a/k/a How 
Come One Team Has to Play with Its Shoelaces 
Tied Together?” Proceedings of the Thirty-first 
Annual Meeting of the Industrial Relations Re- 
search Association, pp. 240-49 (1978) 
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captive-audience speeches and other op- 
portunities for employers to exert their 
politica] and economic influence in the 
work place, many union supporters are 
persuaded or, more accurately, coerced 
into casting a no vote. 

In an effort to expedite elections fol- 
lowing petitioning, union representatives 
frequently concede to management on 
important election-related issues such as 
the appropriate unit, eligibility, and 
time and place of the election. Consider- 
ing that many elections are decided by 
slim majorities, union representatives 
sometimes are maneuvered into logisti- 
cal concessions that weaken their chances 
of success because they know that con- 
testing management preferences invites 
prolonged delay. 

The most damaging illegal activity 
employers practice to thwart their em- 
ployees’ organizing intent is to discharge 
key, pro-union employees. The illegally 
discharged employee is injured precisely 
because he or she took national labor 
policy to be what Congress said it was— 
that workers have the right to engage in 
concerted action to obtain collective 
bargaining. The number of unfair labor 
practice (ULP) charges filed against 
employers alleging illegal discharge— 
section 8(a)(3) charges—has grown 
dramatically through the years, to ap- 
proximately 18,000 per year. 

The ramifications of employers dis- 
charging workers for union activity ex- 
tend far beyond the number of ULP 
cases. Since each 8(a)(3) case applies to 
three employees, on average, as many as 
50,000 union activists each year are 
involved in illegal discharge cases. Be- 
cause the legal firepower of affected 
workers and unions does not always 
match that of the employer, only 30-40 
percent of the ULP charges against 


employers are usually found by the 
NLRB to be meritorious. Still, given the 
total number of employees involved in 
each organizing campaign, between 
300,000 and 400,000 workers each year 
are affected directly by substantiated 
illegal discharges. 

After workers vote for union repres- 
entation, a contract must be negotiated 
to achieve collective bargaining status. 
Management intransigence in bargain- 
ing means an inevitable erosion of union 
support. This diminishes the union’s 
influence in negotiating and may ulti- 
mately result in failure to gain a first 
contract. 

The IUD found that out of the units it 
studied in which unions won elections in 
1970, only 65 percent were under con- 
tract five years later. Some never secured 
an agreement, and others had been 
covered for a while but were not in 1975. 
If anything, postelection success in get- 
ting a contract has worsened since then, 
even for larger bargaining units. The 
AFL-CIO’s Department of Organiza- 
tion and Field Services determined that 
in units of 100 or mare employees where 
unions won elections from April 1979 to 
March 1981, 63 percent obtained con- 
tracts although only 56 percent still had 
contracts by the end of 1982. 

An indicator of the difficulty in get- 
ting a first contract is the number of 
ULP charges filed against employers for 
refusal to bargain, although this includes 
all bargaining, not just bargaining for 
first contracts. These have increased 
nearly sixfold since 1961, so that by 1981 
almost 10,000 refusal to bargain—sec- 
tion 8(a)(5)—ULPs were filed. 

The example of J. P. Stevens illus- 
trates the extent to which some employ- 
ers go in flagrantly violating employee 
rights. Organizing efforts at such com- 
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panies are replete with repeated illegal 
dismissals, instances of refusal to bar- 
gain, employee surveillance, and other 
types of illegal employer activity. The 
promise of appropriate, timely NLRB 
remedies and sanctions against employ- 
ers who trample on workers’ rights has 
become a cruel hoax. 

So weak are NLRB remedies and 
sanctions that some employers con- 
sciously violate the law, concluding it is 
profitable to do so. The representation 
election constitutes the heart of the 
NLRA. A well-timed illegal discharge of 
a key union adherent often cripples the 
organizing drive. The NLRB is charged 
to “make whole” the injured party. But in 
an organizing situation it is not only the 
discharged employee who is injured; all 
employees in the bargaining unit are vic- 
timized by the employers’ action. The 
board has an obligation to protect the 
rights of all those affected, not just the 
particular members of that unit who 
have been singled out by management 
for immediate and direct assault. NLRB 
remedies should be designed to deter 
illegal activity. For example, in cases in 
which the discharged worker refuses rein- 
statement, the union could be afforded 
the choice of replacing the discharged, 
nonreturning worker in order to “make 
whole” the organizing situation, and the 
rights of the entire bargaining unit. Such 
a proposal for surrogate placement has 
been made not only by unions but by at 
least one senior NLRB regional direc- 
tor. 


Antiunion management 
consultants 


The proliferation of antiunion con- 
sultant activity on the part of law firms 
and employer associations—including 
some public employer groups—as well 
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as specialized antiunion management 
consultants, has reached the point that 
such activity is now part of most organ- 
izing Campaigns, no matter the industry 
or area of the country. A uniform com- 
ponent of labor-management consultant 
service is the instruction of employers in 
ways of exploiting weaknesses in the 
labor law and of intimidating employees 
to induce them to reject union repre- 
sentation. 

Supervisors are warned that the 
NLRB offers them no protection, then 
are indoctrinated in their role as the 
shock troops in management’s cam- 
paign. Carefully coached on what they 
can say and how to get a message over 
just this side of the law, supervisors 
eventually spend much of their time 
pursuing the antiunion program deliver- 
ing management’s message and closely 
monitoring employee sentiment. Defeat- 
ing the organizing effort supersedes every 
other managerial objective. Employees 
sympathetic to management are mobil- 
ized and enlisted in the effort. Union 
activists are isolated from other workers, 
and their every step is watched so that 
supervisors can start building a case for 
reprimand and/or discharge. 

Union-busting consultants usually as- 
sume complete control of the manage- 
ment countercampaign but rarely con- 
front workers face to face, so as to 
protect their contrived interpretation of 
Landrum-Griffin reporting require- 
ments. If the union somehow manages 
to win against these odds, the consultant 
stands by to guide the employer through 
surface bargaining and/or decertifica- 
tion. Prominent among the tactics em- 
ployed leading up to decertification is 
management refusal to negotiate in good 
faith toward acollective bargaining agree- 
ment, especially in first-contract situa- 
tions. Often, the consultant-advised 
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company maneuvers the union into a 
strike, then brings in replacement work- 
ers who can vote the union out after a 
year. 

The NLRB is not properly portrayed 
as a neutral between labor and man- 
agement. The NLRB’s mandate is to 
implement the national policy of 


encouraging the practice and procedure of 
collective bargaining and... protecting the 
exercise by workers of full freedom of asso- 
ciation, self-organization, and designation 
of representatives of their own choosing, for 
the purpose of negotiating the terms and 
conditions of their employment or other 
mutual aid or protection.® 


The board’s commitment to collec- 
tive bargaining has fractured; it has 
allowed employers to frustrate the na- 
tional policy and render it ineffectual. 
The employers’ war is against collective 
bargaining, not just trade unions, and 
the board has been showing the white 
flag for too long. 


Personnel management 
practices. 


Sophisticated personnel management 
practices often represent a less overt 
form of union avoidance. Programs to 
increase individual worker motivation 
and improve the quality of work life 
often serve dual objectives. One is the 
laudable aim of raising productivity; the 
other, not publicized, is that of under- 
mining potential unionization. From an 
employer’s point of view, it is easy to 
understand the popularity of these pro- 
grams. Such efforts usually do raise the 
organizing threshold. Yet they certainly 
do not lessen the need for collective 


8. United States Code, title 29, sec. 151. 


action. In most cases in which these pro- 
grams really have served worker as well 
as management interests it is because 
unions have cooperated and supported 
them. To the extent that management 
maintains unilateral direction over 
worker participation programs, workers’ 
interests will be a subsidiary concern. 
Indeed, management is the first to assert 
that it is in business to produce for 
profit, not to provide jobs or rewarding 
employment, or to enhance the dignity 
of work. 


UNION ORGANIZING 
IN THE 1980s 


No matter how much the organizing 
environment changes, one dimension 
remains the same: organizing involves 
whatever processes—communication or 
education—are required to establish a 
common bond. It is as important for an 
organizer to know what workers’ atti- 
tudes are as it is for workers to know 
what the union program is, and, in fact, 
help develop it. Devising methods of 
penetrating the network of fear and 
misunderstanding that employers and 
external events methodically have woven 
around workers’ attitudes toward unions 
is what makes the requirement for skill 
in organizing one cf the greatest of any 
function in the labor movement. 

Not every American worker responds 
to the concept of collective bargaining 
on the basis of an ideological identifica- 
tion with the philosophy of trade union- 
ism. Rather, workers’ receptivity to 
unionism initially is usually in accord 
with their ability to see collective bar- 
gaining as an instrument to help them 
address their concerns and those of their 
fellow employees about the conditions 
and rewards of work, and to further 
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their work-life goals. The individual’s 
decision whether or not to support union- 
ization is not made in isolation. It is 
influenced by the experience of collec- 
tive action during the organizing cam- 
paign itself and the subsequent contract 
negotiation process. An effective cam- 
paign utilizes a well-organized in-plant 
committee to demonstrate the potential 
of collective action in leveraging the 
individual’s influence in shaping his or 
her working environment. Unionism is 
not imported into the work place; it 
usually is built from the ground up by 
the workers themselves and directed 
toward their problems and aspirations. 
Union organizers provide knowledge of 
the process and of the obstacles the 
employees may encounter, and help the 
employees form an appropriate collec- 
tive bargaining structure. 

Unions continually must evaluate and 
improve the training given to their or- 
ganizers, While there are universal as- 
pects to all organizing situations, organ- 
izers ideally analyze the unique features 
of each work place, group, and com- 
munity setting, adjusting the campaign 
to be responsive to these factors. Organ- 
izers must be conversant with manage- 
ment tactics and personnel practices. It 
is especially important for organizers to 
understand and counter the handiwork 
of the ubiquitous labor-management 
consultant, constantly educating the em- 
ployee volunteers—the in-plant commit- 
tee—as to the consultant activity. To 
that end, the AFL-CIO has been coor- 
dinating information gathering on anti- 
union management consultants and their 
practices and disseminating information 
on counterstrategies, NLRB procedures, 
and training and communications tech- 
niques. 
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Coordinated organizing efforts 


The AFL-CIO has strengthened exist- 
ing cooperative organizing programs 
and is developing new ones to improve 
the quality and effectiveness of union 
organizing efforts. Cooperative organiz- 
ing programs, combining the resources 
of the participating unions, serve as a 
vehicle for the exchange of ideas, train- 
ing, and the analysis of campaign 
strengths and weaknesses. They func- 
tion to economize on the use of special- 
ized legal, public relations, and organiz- 
ing resources. Careful selection of spe- 
cific campaign locations is stressed in 
order to improve the chances of getting 
a collective bargaining agreement. Con- 
flict of organizing interests are reduced 
to a minimum. 

The Los Angeles-Orange County Or- 
ganizing Committee, the first of such 
programs, has played a central role in 
advancing unionism in the southern 
California area. Since 1963 over 400,000 
workers have been brought under the 
collective bargaining umbrella through 
that cooperative organizing campaign. 
Antoher cooperative program, active 
primarily in central Florida, is the Flor- 
ida State Cooperative Campaign, the 
central ingredient in organizing efforts 
in which participating unions have won 
bargaining rights for 100,000 workers 
since 1971. More recently AFL-CIO 
cooperative organizing projects have 
been established in Puerto Rico, Arkan- 
sas and Oklahoma, Cincinnati, central 
Indiana, and Houston. Long active in 
coordinated collective bargaining ef- 
forts, the AFL-CIO Industrial Union 
Department also conducts coordinated 
organizing projects in several southern 
States. 
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New directions in organizing 


The labor movement does not enjoy 
the luxury of having a large pool of cen- 
trally controlled organizing staff that 
can be deployed readily to organize the 
unorganized. Each union must reconcile 
the priorities of servicing the needs of 
existing members and trying to help 
unorganized workers obtain collective 
bargaining. Since unions are not always 
able, at any given time, to assign organ- 


izing staff where needed, it may appear > 


to outside observers that unions are 
slow to recognize the growth areas of the 
unorganized work force. Such observa- 
tions overlook the rapid unionization of 
much of public sector employment in 
the post-World War II period. They fail 
to note, also, that in recent years—as a 
result of mergers, the increasing number 
of coordinated organizing projects, the 
growth of white-collar departments in 
industrial unions, and the growth of ser- 
vice and public sector unions—the labor 
movement has been increasingly turning 
its attention to the growing numbers of 
white-collar and service workers as well 
as continuing organizing efforts among 
blue-collar workers. 

Unions organizing in new fields rec- 
ognize the importance of having organ- 
izers from compatible occupations and 
demographic backgrounds, and the ad- 
vantage of using polling and other meth- 
ods to determine issues of particular 
concern to the employees who are at- 
tempting to organize. For example, 
unions active among clerical workers 
are making sophisticated use of survey 
methods to assess attitudes, concerns, 
and sources of job stress in order to 
develop organizing issues and ap- 
proaches. A number of pilot programs 
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have explored the special concerns of 
women workers as a factor in organizing 
in those occupational fields employing 
numbers of women. 

Of the unorganized white work force, 
61 percent is white-collar and 39 percent 
blue-collar, service, and farm workers; 
the reverse is the case among the unor- 
ganized minority work force. Greater 
organizing effort is called for among 
low-wage service workers, a group that 
includes one-fourth of all unorganized 
minority workers. Unionization has 
brought significant benefits to service 
workers—organized service workers 
earn 50 percent more than their unor- 
ganized counterparts—but the greater 
incidence of part-time employment, the 
increase in service contractors, and the 
influx of new immigrants have compli- 
cated the organizing task. 

Unions are beginning to emphasize 
internal organizing programs. The num- 
ber of nonunion members covered by 
collective bargaining agreements has in- 
creased as a result of the spread of 
unions in the right-to-work states, where 
union security clauses are prohibited; 
the recent trend in other states to sign 
contracts without union security; and 
the existence of limitations or bans 
against union security provisions in many 
public sector labor laws. Nearly 11 per- 
cent—2.4 million in 1980—of those repre- 
sented by labor organizations are not 
members, although some of them pay 
agency fees for collective bargaining 
services. Internal organizing helps build 
a more effective union—one better able 
to solve day-to-day problems on the job 
and with greater strength at the bargain- 
ing table. 

Unions that represent a significant 
number of workers at some large, mul- 
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tiplant corporations have used the col- 
lective bargaining process to facilitate 
organizing at the company’s nonunion 
plants. Through negotiated neutrality 
pledges and accretion agreements, unions 
have won bargaining rights for employ- 
ees at new plants of companies in auto- 
mobile manufacturing and retail indus- 
tries. Transfer and preferential hiring 
rights not only enhance job security but 
also provide a measure of protection to 
employees who engage in organizing 
efforts at nonunion plants. 

In some situations unions have been 
able to utilize corporate campaigns to 
mobilize financial and public pressure 
on intransigent companies. Boycotts, 
picketing, and strikes continue to be 
used, where circumstances permit, to 
persuade the company to recognize and / 
or seriously bargain with the union. As 
in every situation, organizing strategy 
must be adapted to fit the nature of the 
organizing challenge. 


CONCLUSION 


Improvement in many aspects of the 
organizing environment requires legis- 
lation. Reform of the union representa- 
tion process under the NLRA is long 
overdue. Measures are needed both to 
expedite employees’ exercise of free 
choice and to deter illegal employer 
activity, particularly with regard to the 
discharge of pro-union workers. Right- 
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to-work laws existing in 20 states have 
long hampered the efforts of workers to 
pursue unionization. In some states, 
state and local government workers have 
the right to join unions but are pre- 
vented from engaging in collective bar- 
gaining by restrictive laws. Plant-closing 
legislation and a system of effective 
international trading rules are also re- 
quired to offset employer threats and 
stabilize employment. The labor move- 
ment has been active and will remain 
active in pursuit of these essential re- 
forms. 

But organizing activity cannot be put 
on hold pending favorable political or 
legislative developments. Organizers 
know that change in the political climate 
and legislated reforms will do little to 
alter hostile employer attitudes. Unions 
have not been standing still. New organ- 
izing approaches are being developed in 
response to the changing composition 
and aspirations of the work force; tried 
and true methods are being applied with 
renewed vigor. Yet the prolonged reces- 
sion has taken its toll; reduced union 
membership has forced reductions in 
the financial and staff resources some 
unions are able to commit to organizing 
efforts. Even if the economic recession 
abates, the adversity of employer resis- 
tance, along with the changing character 
of work in America, will remain primary 
challenges to organizing in this decade. 
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Changing Concepts of 
Worker Rights in the Work Place 


By THEODORE J. St. ANTOINE 


ABSTRACT: Under the traditional doctrine of employment at will, con- 
tracts of hire can ordinarily be terminated by either party at any time for 
any reason. The Wagner Act of 1935 and union contracts provide some 
protection for employees. In addition, public employees enjoy constitu- 
tional and statutory safeguards. But about 70 percent of the total labor 
force still has no guarantee against arbitrary action by employers. A most 
significant development of the past decade has been increasing judicial 
modification of the at-will principle to prevent grosser abuses. Civil rights 
legislation has outlawed job discrimination based on race, sex, religion, 
national origin, and age. Other statutes have been enacted to promote the 
physical safety and economic well-being of workers. Nevertheless, volunta- 
rism remains the distinctive characteristic of American labor relations. Not 
even an employer’s legitimate regard for profit making or the public’s 
justified concern for a productive economy should totally override the 
workers’ claim to a voice in the decisions of ongoing enterprises that will 
vitally affect their future job opportunities. The law should encourage the 
trend toward participative management. 
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CHANGING CONCEPTS OF WORKER RIGHTS 


medieval serf had more legal protec- 

tions than the average American 
worker of just half a century ago. Al- 
though the serf was attached to the land 


and could not move freely from job to. 


job, the feudal system required the manor 
lord to provide for his care and suste- 
nance. Until well into this century, most 
American employers owed no continuing 


obligations whatsoever to their employ-. 


ees. Employers could fire, refuse to hire, 
or discriminate in other ways because 
the worker was a black, a Jew, a Cath- 
olic, or a woman, or because the worker 
was no longer as young and robust as 
some fresh new recruit. An employer 
could also fire anyone who tried to form 
a labor union to improve the employees’ 
lot. 

Under the traditional American doc- 
trine of employment at will, contracts of 
hire that did not have fixed terms could 
be terminated by either party at any time 
for any reason. As a practical economic 
matter, that meant at the will of the 
employer. It would not even make a dif- 
ference if the employee was discharged 
for refusing to go along with a company’s 
illegal price-fixing scheme, or for refus- 
ing to commit perjury on the company’s 
behalf. 


COLLECTIVELY 
BARGAINED RIGHTS 


All that began to change with the pas- 
sage of the National Labor Relations 
(Wagner) Act in 1935. By itself the sta- 
tute protected employees in only one 
way. They could not be discriminated 
against because they combined with 
their fellows and engaged in “concerted” 
action, such as a strike, to better their 
wages and working conditions. The em- 
ployer could still mistreat workers be- 
cause of their race or sex, or even dis- 
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charge them on wholly arbitrary grounds. 
The protected category of concerted 
activity was fairly broad, however, and 
included the right to bargain collectively 
with an employer, once a majority of the 
employees was prepared to support a 
union. If the workers as a group had 
enough economic muscle, they could 
negotiate a contract with their employer 
that would entitle them to higher wages, 
more favorable working conditions, and 
freedom from discharge or other disci- 
plinary action, except for “just cause.” 

During the 50-year span ushered in 
by the New Deal, a revolution occurred 
in workers’ rights in the work place. 
There were two main lines of develop- 
ment. The initial approach, which pre- 
dominated in the first three decades, was 
the use of collective bargaining to win 
contractual rights for employees. In the 
last two decades there has been a shift to 
more direct governmental intervention 
to secure employee rights by statute, 
judicial law, and administrative regula- 
tion. 

Perhaps the prime contribution of 
collective bargaining.to the welfare of 
American working people has been the 
creation of the grievance and arbitration 
system. This is a formalized procedure 
whereby labor and management may 
resolve disputes arising during the term 
of a union contract, either by voluntary 
settlements between the parties them- 
selves or by reference to an impartial 
outsider, without recourse to economic 
force or court litigation. The mere exis- 
tence of a grievance and arbitration sys- 
tem helps to eradicate such former abuses 
as favoritism, arbitrary or ill-informed 
decision making, and outright discrimi- 
nation in the work place. Almost invari- 
ably, however, there will also be an 
express provision that employees may 
be disciplined or discharged only for 
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enumerated .offenses, inadequate per- 
formance, or other just cause. 

Approximately 20 percent of our 
total labor force of over 100 million is 
now unionized. This includes about half 
of the 15 million full-time public em- 
ployees. In addition, all public employees 
are entitled to due process or fair proce- 
dures under the Constitution, and many 
others have more specific job rights 
under tenure statutes and civil service 
laws. That still leaves as much as 70 
percent of the work force without gen- 
eralized safeguards against abusive or 
discriminatory discharge. For this group, 
any word or act that evokes an employ- 
er’s displeasure can result in instant 
dismissal, without recourse. 

Beginning in the 1960s, federal and 
state antidiscrimination legislation im- 
posed some restrictions on an employ- 
er’s freedom of action. For example, 
Title VII of the Civil Rights Act of 1964 
forbids discrimination in employment 
on the specific grounds of race, sex, reli- 
gion, or national origin. Persons between 
the ages of 40 and 70 are now protected 
by federal law against discrimination 
based on age. As can be seen, however, 
these guarantees are generally confined 
to matters of status, to a person’s mem- 
bership in a particular group. They do 
not apply to individual employee behav- 
ior or expression. An employer could 
still fire with impunity because of per- 
sonal animosity or even mere whim. 


MODIFICATIONS IN 
AT-WILL EMPLOYMENT 


Probably the most significant devel- 
opment in the whole field of labor law 
during the past decade has been the 
growing willingness of the courts to 
modify the common law at-will em- 
ployment doctrine. Judges in some two 


dozen states have been prepared to use 
either tort or contract theories to avoid 
the harsher effects of the rule in various 
circumstances. The simplest case is that 
in which the discharge conflicts with a 
Clearly established public policy. An 
employee may have been fired for de- 
clining to join an antitrust conspiracy or 
for refusing to lie on the witness stand in 
order to cover up employer wrongdoing. 
Relief has been granted against such 
retaliatory dismissals. In other cases 
courts have found that employers were 
contractually bound not to discharge 
except for good cause because of oral 
assurances given at the time of hiring, or 
because of statements included in an 
employee handbock or personnel man- 
ual, 

In the absence of a contract, express 
or implied, no court has held that the 
law imposes on an employer an affirma- 
tive just-cause requirement before an 
employee can be dismissed. It is likely 
that statutes will have to be enacted to 
ensure such a standard. Bills have been 


introduced in Congress and six state 


legislatures, but none has yet passed. 
The United States thus remains virtually 
alone among democratic industrialized 
nations in having no general prohibition 
of unfair dismissais. The just-cause 
principle is accepted in a new 1982 Con- 
vention of the International Labor Or- 
ganization and in the laws of over 60 
countries, including the European com- 
munity, Canada, and Japan. 

The problem is not simply theoreti- 
cal. Careful estimates of the number of 
nonunionized employees who are dis- 
charged annually in the United States 
after completing their probationary per- 
iods have ranged between | and 1.5 mil- 
lion. Extrapolations from figures on the 
results of discharge arbitrations in the 
unionized sector suggest that at least 
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50,000 and perhaps as many as 150,000 
of these workers would have been enti- 
tled to a remedy under a just-cause 
criterion. 


MODERN SOCIAL 
LEGISLATION 


Foot dragging by the United States in 
adopting modern social legislation is 
nothing new. We were, for example, 
about the last industrial country to pro- 
vide unemployment insurance and old- 
age pensions when the Social Security 
Act was passed in 1935. Three years 
later came the Fair Labor Standards 
Act, which prescribed minimum wage 
rates, required premium pay for over- 
time work, and limited the use of child 
labor. After this outpouring of New 
Deal legislation, however, there was a 
hiatus during which the government 
refrained from direct intervention in the 
determination of terms and conditions 
of employment, and largely confined 
itself to regulating the procedures by 
which unions and employers set those 
substantive standards. 

The Kennedy-Johnson era of the 
1960s saw a resumption of federal regu- 
lation of the employment relationship. 
The Civil Rights Act of 1964 has already 
been discussed. It was preceded by the 
Equal Pay Act of 1963, which guaran- 
teed women the same pay as men when 
they did the same job. A presidential 
executive order also required govern- 
ment contractors to engage in affirma- 
tive action to increase the percentages of 
their minority and female employees. 
This program raised serious questions 
of reverse discrimination against white 
males, but it has undoubtedly been the 
most effective scheme yet devised for 
introducing blacks and women into the 
mainstream of the labor force. So far 
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- several types of affirmative action plans 


have survived constitutional and statu- 
tory challenges in the courts. 

Even broader in scope than the civil 
rights laws and regulations of the sixties 
was the federal legislation of the seven- 
ties dealing with workers’ physical and 
economic well-being. A disastrous 1968 
coal mine explosion in West Virginia 
thrust job safety to the head of organ- 
ized labor’s list of legislative demands. 
This quickly led to statutes setting safety 
standards in the mining industry and on 
federally fmanced construction projects. 

The cu_mination of the heightened 
concern over worker safety was the third 
and most comprehensive statute, the 
Occupaticnal Safety and Health Act 
(OSHA) cf 1970. The secretary of labor 
was given broad authority to promul- 
gate safety and health standards cover- 
ing the many millions of employees in 
businesses affecting interstate com- 
merce. The secretary’s discretion is tem- 
pered by various procedural safeguards 
to be followed in administrative rule 
making, including notice and public 
hearing. Enforcement power is lodged 
in an independent three-person com- 
mission appointed by the president. 

The Supreme Court has liberally con- 
strued the secretary of labor’s mandate 
under OSHA. For example, a particular 
toxicity standard need not undergo a 
cost-benefit analysis, under which the 
extent of the risk to workers would be 
balanced against the expense of reduc- 
ing the risk. Instead, OSHA calis for the 
most stringent standard necessary for 
health which is “technologically and 
economically feasible.” 

Wha: is possibly the most complex 
and technical regulation of the employ- 
ment field ever undertaken by Congress 
is the Employee Retirement Income 
Security Act (ERISA) of 1974. An un- 
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usual hybrid of labor and tax law, 
ERISA applies to two kinds of employee 
benefit plans: pension plans providing 
retirement benefits, and welfare plans 
providing health, accident, and similar 
benefits. The act does not require any 
employer to establish a plan, but does 
require any plan that is established to 
meet certain minimum standards. These 
include 


—the right of employees to partici- 
pate without unreasonable condi- 
tions on age or length of service; 


——a vested interest in benefits on the 
part of employees after a specified 
period of work; 


-—adequate funding of the plan; 


—-fiduciary obligations applicable to 
the plan’s administrators to pro- 
tect beneficiaries; and 


—plan termination insurance to 
safeguard pensions if a plan comes 
to an end. 


ERISA led to the demise of thou- 
sands of employee benefit plans. Some 
critics viewed this development with 
alarm, arguing that it demonstrated 
ERISA had imposed unrealistically strict 
requirements. Defenders of ERISA re- 
sponded that the defunct plans were 
generally marginal, shaky operations 
anyway, and their departure was good 
riddance. 

A quite different area of rapidly devel- 
oping individual rights is that of “em- 
ployee privacy,” a term that encom- 
passes a wide variety of protections for 
workers. Federal law, for instance, re- 
quires employers using consumer inves- 
tigative reports to inform employees 
and job applicants of any adverse action 
taken on the basis of such reports. 
Employee access to their personnel files 
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is mandated by legislation in seven states. 

Over 20 states forbid or restrict the use 
of lie detectors. A dozen states have 
enacted some sort of limitation on em- 
ployers’ acquisition of information about 
prior arrests. Mary states have statutes 
providing miscellaneous safeguards for 
employee privacy, including the regula- 
tion of credit reports, employment ref- 
erences, and the like. 

In contrast to the past, a considerable 
body of law now directly regulates the 
substantive terms of the employer-em- 
ployee relationship in this country. 
Despite this, the distinctive characteris- 
tic of American labor relations is still 
voluntarism. While we have recently 
begun to emulate Europe’s reliance on 
governmental regulation, our ideal in 
handling the problems of the work place 
remains the privately negotiated settle- 
ment. The solution that is tailored to the 
needs of the given plant or shop by the 
employer and employees themselves, 
rather than imposed by some distant 
centralized authority, is likely to be 
the most creative and best adapted to 
that particular situation. Not inciden- 
tally, it will also be a finer expression of 
individual freedom. 


MANDATORY SUBJECTS 
OF BARGAINING 


Unfortunately, the very law that gave 
such an impetus to collective bargain- 
ing, the Wagner Act, also impeded its 
fullest flowering by artificially confining 
its scope. The subject matter of bargain- 
ing was divided into two types: manda- 
tory and permissive. Mandatory topics 
cover wages, hours, and working condi- 
tions. Permissive topics including every- 
thing else, generally matters of so-called 
management prerogative or internal 
union affairs. Either union or employer 
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can insist on bargaining over a manda- 
tory subject and can resort to a strike or 
other lawful economic pressures to ob- 
tain it. Permissive subjects are not nego- 
tiable unless both parties are willing. 

The most controversial issue that has 
emerged over the last two decades is the 
extent to which employers must nego- 
tiate about managenal decisions that 
result in a shrinkage of employee job 
opportunities. For a long time the 
National Labor Relations Board held 
that employers ordinarily did not have 
to bargain over decisions to subcon- 
tract, relocate operations, or introduce 
technological improvements. During the 
Kennedy and Johnson administrations, 
however, a whole range of managerial 
decisions were reclassified as mandatory 
subjects of bargaining. These included 
decisions to terminate a department and 
subcontract its work, to consolidate 
operations through automation, and to 
close one plant of a multiplant enter- 
prise. The test was whether the employ- 
er’s action would significantly impair 
the employees’ job security or work 
opportunities. 

Today the labor board and the courts 
seem prepared to require bargaining 
when the decision relates primarily to 
the deployment of personnel. An exam- 
ple would be a manufacturer’s plan to 
subcontract maintenance work within 
its own plant to an outside firm. But a 
proposed alteration in the company’s 
basic operation or a change in its capital 
structure is apparently not subject to 
mandatory bargaining. That would 
supposedly interfere too much with the 
employer’s freedom to manage his or 
her own business. 

Imposing a duty to bargain about 
managerial decisions like subcontract- 
ing, plant removals, and technological 
innovation would often delay transac- 
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tions, reduce business adaptability, and 
perhaps jeopardize the confidentiality 
of negotiations with third parties. In 
some instances bargaining would be 
doomed in advance as a futile exercise. 
Nonetheless, the closer we move toward 
recognizing that employees may have 
something akin to a property interest in 
their jobs, the more evident it may 
become that not even an employer’s leg- 
itimate regard for profit making or the 
public’s justified concern for a produc- 
tive economy should totally override the 
workers’ claim to a voice in the decisions 
of ongoing enterprises that will vitally 
affect their future job opportunities. A 
moral value is arguably at stake in deter- 
mining whether employees may be 
treated as pawns in management deci- 
sions. 


PARTICIPATIVE MANAGEMENT 


Economic considerations and sound 
industrial policy, as well as ethical and 
social values, support a more sweeping 
and wide-open duty to bargain. During 
the late 1960s American management 
became alarmed by signs of growing 
alienation——even militancy—on the part 
of workers. Although this unrest was 
much exaggerated, it fueled an effort by 
many companies to enhance the quality 
of work life (QWL) by increasing em- 
ployee participation in job-centered de- 
cision-making. The interest in such pro- 
grams was intensified during the 1970s 
by glowing accounts of the capacity of 
Japanese industry to improve both the 
quantity and the quality of production 
by fostering an almost filial relationship 
between employee and employer. Alto- 
gether, it is estimated that one-third of 
the companies in the Fortune 500 have 
established programs in participative 
management. In certain countries, such 
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as Sweden and West Germany, worker 
participation is guaranteed by statute. 

More and more studies attest that it is 
simply smart business to heed the voice 
of the individual employee and to give 
him or her a stake in the successful oper- 
ation of the enterprise. Even on so- 
called managerial decisions, like revis- 
ing the layout of a trim department in an 
auto assembly plant, experience has 
shown that worker input can be valua- 
ble. The law should not insulate an 
employer from bargaining merely be- 
cause some management representatives 
may reject that lesson. 

Expanding the scope of collective 
bargaining need not stymie business 
dealing. The duty to bargain does not 
mean there is a duty to agree. After both 
union and employer have made an effort 
in good faith to resolve their differences, 
and negotiations have been carried to 
the point of impasse or deadlock, the 
employer may proceed unilaterally to 
set or change the terms of employment 
as it wishes. The period of bargaining 
may be short if the circumstances war- 
rant, as long as the union and the 
employees have had their say; the law 
requires no more. 

A generation ago a classic study on 
industrial relations concluded, “An 
important result of the American system 
of collective bargaining is the sense of 
participation that it imparts to wor- 
kers.”! Even earlier, a hard-headed 


1 Sumner H Slichter, James J. Healy, and E 
Robert Livernash, The Impact of Collective Bar- 
gaining on Management (Washington, DC: 
Brookings Institution, 1960), p. 960. 


industrial relations expert, Neil Cham- 
berlain, declared that 


the workers’ struggle for increasing partici- 
pation in business decisions . is highly 
charged with an ethical content. ... legal and 
economic arguments, technological and pol- 
itical considerations must give way before 
widely held moral convictions.? 


If such fervent tones do not sit com- 
fortably in these skeptical times, their 
underlying message is not negated. Asa 
government task force reported within 
the past ten years, employee self-identity 
is intimately bound up with occupation 
and employer affiliation.3 It is primarily 
work and job that define a man or 
woman. To deny workers a voice in the 
shaping of that work and job is, in the 
truest sense, to deprive them of a part of 
their very being. 


CONCLUSION 


The future of American unionism, as 
other contributors to this volume indi- 
cate, is problematical. But whether 
through collective bargaining, govern- 
mental regulation, or other less formal 
means, the increasing recognition of 
employees’ rights in the work place— 
including the right to participate in deci- 


2 Neil W. Chamberlain, The Union Challenge 
io Management Control (New York: Harper, 
1948), pp. 8-9. 

3. Work in America’ Report of a Special Task 
Force to the Secretary of Health, Education and 
Welfare (Cambridge. Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, 1973), p. 6 
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sions having a vital impact on their 
industrial lives—displays all the force of 
historical imperative. The revolution of 
the last half-century will not be undone. 
The large unanswered question is 
whether the principal engine behind 
further advances will be government, 
private industry, conventional labor 
organizations, or new and novel forms 


of employee representatives. A promis- 
ing development of recent years has 
been the unilateral establishment of 
grievance and arbitration procedures by 
a few progressive companies. The cause 
of worker rights, and the public interest 
generally, would probably be served 
best if a variety of groups played a role 
in charting future directions. 
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ABSTRACT Contrary to popular prophecies of doom, the work place 
will undergo no cataclysmic transformation in the next decade. The labor 
force will continue to grow, as women and immigrants flock to work in 
increasing numbers. Computerized technologies will alter the content of 
many jobs, but they will neither force millions out of work nor result in 
dramatically different skill requirements in the labor market. Despite the 
flurry of interest in labor-management cooperation in the early 1980s, 
American industrial relations will also continue to be characterized by 
traditional adversarial roles. Workers will be more educated than in prior 
generations, jobs will shift increasingly into the service sector, and both 
displaced workers and declining geographic areas will struggle with the 
U.S. economy’s gradual evolution. For unions, the greatest challenges 
posed by the changing work place will be to meet the expectations of more 
affluent and educated workers in a period of slow economic growth, to 
reconcile concerns for job security and improved productivity, to expand 
their organizing efforts in growing occupations, industries, and regions, 
and to sustain their longstanding commitment to social justice. 
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THE CHANGING WORK PLACE 


HOSE who engage in long-term 

_ forecasting must be prepared to 

be humbled. As we move further away 

from the present, it becomes easier to 

speculate and more difficult to predict. 

Even with a time span’of a dozen years, 

the foundation of certain facts on which 

to base projections dwindles dramati- 

cally. Hence the wisest pundits and 
experts are often flatly wrong. 

Forecasts of economic conditions in 
the 1980s offer a good example of the 
inherent risks of the trade. In a familiar 
ritual at the beginning of the decade, 
predictions of increases in inflation, the 
consumer price index, and energy costs 
were made. Only three years later these 
projections have become victims of the 
unforeseen—the Reagan victory, the 
world oil glut, the deep 1981-82 reces- 
sion and recovery. The clear lesson is 
that predicting the future is a dangerous 
pastime, to be undertaken carefully and 
often. 

Similar cautions and caveats apply to 
projections of changes at the work place. 
Forecasts regarding the nature of work, 
the composition of the labor force, and 
the resulting implications for American 
unionism are necessarily complex. They 
rest not only on assumptions about 
future economic conditions, but also 
about fertility, family formation, educa- 
tional attainment, labor-management 
relations, and other diverse trends. Shifts 
in any of these social, cultural, or eco- 
nomic factors can have a significant 
impact on labor market developments. 
As one prominent illustration, the Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics, with all its 
expertise and caution, underestimated 
the number of women entering the labor 
force during the 1970s by more than 6 
million. | 

For the purposes of this analvsis, two 
general assumptions should be made 
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explicit. First, while it is fashionable to 
talk about cataclysmic transformations 
of the American economy, it is assumed 
that our greatest challenges will con- 
tinue to be posed by swings in the busi- 
ness cycle. Past attempts to moderate or 
control these cyclical patterns have not 
been successful, and our experience 
suggests that we should anticipate at 
least two recessions before 1995. Second, 
it is assumed that the nation’s productiv- 
ity will grow, but at rates substantially 
below those experienced in the 1950s 
and 1960s. Competing explanations have 
been offered for the decline of produc- 
tivity growth since the postwar period, 
and the debate over causes and approp- 
riate responses will not be quickly 
resolved. Nonetheless, the weight of 
evidence strongly indicates that produc- 
tivity gains will be achieved at a rela- 
tively slow pace during the next several 
years. 

The combination of cyclical fluctua- 
tions and low rates of productivity 
growth in itself has important implica- 
tions for the course of American union- 
ism. If future recessions prove as deep as 
the most recent one, the health and 
competitiveness of highly organized 
manufacturing industries may be further 
jeopardized. Lackluster productivity 
performance may heighten problems in 
these traditionally unionized sectors, 
while at the same time restricting the 
potential for noninflationary wage hikes 
for union members. Finally, periodic 
recessions and slow productivity growth 
do not bode well for the rapid expansion 
of employment opportunities that en- 
hances labor’s bargaining power. 

To illuminate the prospects of Amer- 
ican unionism, it is necessary to examine 
likely changes in the supply and demand 
for labor. Forecasting the size and com- 
position of the labor force is the safer 
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task, for the basic demographic deter- 
minants are already visible. Roughly 5 
of every 6 persons who will be in the 
labor force in 1995 are now working or 
seeking work, with the remainder cur- 
rently in school. Predictions of the nature 
of work in the coming decade tend to be 
more problematic, hinging on difficult 
judgments regarding the impact of new 
technologies and international competi- 
tion on skill requirements, occupational 
distribution, and labor-management 
relations. Taken together, these shifts in 
supply and demand will define many of 
the problems and challenges that organ- 
ized labor will face in the United States 
in the years ahead. 


A GROWING LABOR FORCE 


Barring a catastrophic upheaval, it 
seems clear that the rapid influx of 
Americans into the labor force that 
characterized the 1970s will continue 
into the next decade. With women con- 
tinuing to flock to the labor market, 
older workers remaining at work longer, 
and immigrants finding their way into 
low-wage jobs, we can expect relatively 
loose labor markets. Slow economic 
growth is likely to compound the prob- 
lems that many workers will experience 
in finding gainful employment. 

The steady expansion of labor supply 
will be fueled by diverse trends within 
the following population groups: 

1. Women. Rising female labor force 
participation will lead the surge in labor 
supply, accounting for about three of 
every five additions to the work force. If 
current projections hold true, women 
will constitute 47 percent of the work 
force by 1995. Upon entering the labor 
force, women are behaving more and 
more like men, as breadwinners with 
high labor force attachment. The 
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wrenching changes in family structure 
that have occurred in recent decades 
appear to have abated, and the resulting 
family configurations have reinforced 
the commitment of women to work. 

In stable families, wives and mothers 
find it increasingly attractive to enter the 
labor force rather than to limit their 
working activities to their homes. Mod- 
ern bedroom technology has given cou- 
ples the ability to plan the size of their 
families and to control] the timing of 
their offspring. For more than a decade, 
families have chosen to follow sparingly 
the biblical admonition to be fruitful 
and multiply; they limited their progeny 
to a bare 1.8 children per couple, slightly 
below the rate of zero population growth. 
This lower fertility rate makes it easier 
for women to enter and remain in the 
labor force with minimal interruptions. 


The increase of single-parent families 
has also pushed women into the work 
place. Although no longer climbing at 
the rate experienced in the 1970s, the 
divorce rate remains at historically high 
levels. More than nine of every ten 
children whose parents divorce stay with 
their mothers, and only one of every 
three divorced fathers supports his chil- 
dren. As a result, the pool of women 
who must support themselves and their 
families has increased. Female heads of 
household will ensure rising levels of 
labor force participation in the coming 
years. 

2. Older Workers. More workers aged 
62 and older are also likely to remain in 
the labor force. As life expectancy grows, 
older workers will be better able to stay 
on the job past age 65, and the working 
generation may be less willing to sup- 
port their elders for ever longer dura- 
tions. Already earnings limitations in 
public retirement programs have been 
relaxed, and laws barring age discrimi- 
nation have further encouraged work in 
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the golden years. Beyond the period of 
this review, Congress has placed itself 
on record as favoring delayed retire- 
ment in the next century. A revival of 
the inflation experienced during the past 
decade would reduce the value of pri- 
vate pensions and could also induce 
workers to remain in the work force 
longer. 

3. Young Adults. At the other end of 
the age spectrum, the civilian popula- 
tion age 16 to 24 years will decline by 7 
million to 28.5 million by 1995. Although 
this demographic shift will tend to de- 
crease labor supply, labor force partici- 
pation among young adults should in- 
crease as the financial incentive to ac- 
cumulate additional years of education 
diminishes. The Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics has already projected that the supply 
of jobs requiring college training will lag 
behind the number of college graduates 
in the years ahead. The cost of college 
education is rising, but the earnings of 
graduates exceeded those of high school 
completers by only 52 percent in 1982, 
compared to 65 percent 20 years earlier. 
More young adults may be expected to 
start their work careers at an earlier age 
in response to these decreasing returns, 


thereby sustaining their current numbers . 


in the labor force. 

4. Immigrants. A final factor that will 
add to the labor supply is the continuing 
influx of migrants into the United States. 
Congress has made several halting at- 
tempts to control immigration, largely 
without success. The attraction of the 
United States to foreign immigrants 
need not be belabored. Several million— 
no one knows the exact number—have 
entered the country illegally and are 
now working in the United States. It 
would take drastic federal enforcement 
measures to slow or halt this flow across 
our borders, an unlikely occurrence 
given the pressures from civil libertar- 
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ians, Hispanic organizations, and some 
business groups desiring a cheap supply 
of low-cost labor. 


Adjusting to new realities 


The expansion of the labor force has 
been both a cause and an effect of 
increasing affluence and educational at- 
tainment among American workers dur- 
ing the post-World War II period. Two- 
income households have fueled the rapid 
climb of average family earnings in 
recent decades, and parents have devoted 
a portion of this greater wealth to the 
longer education of their children. In 
1940 the median American worker at- 
tained just slightly more than a grade- 
school education. Today more than half 
of all workers have a smattering of col- 
lege and 3 of every 4 employees in Amer- 
ican industry are now high school grad- 
uates. This rising educational attain- 
ment in turn heightens the likelihood 
that younger generations of workers will 
have the motivation and the capability 
to enter the labor force, regardless of 
their sex, race, or family income. 

What implications do these antici- 
pated increases in labor supply have for 
the American labor movement? Cer- 
tainly unions will be forced to modify 
their image and organizing efforts to 
reach a work force distinctly different 
from that of the past. With larger num- 
bers of women and minorities among 
the rank and file, the traditional all- 
white, all-male union leadership will be 
broadened to appeal to these growing 
and more educated segments of the 
labor force. Portions of the labor 
movement that fail to respond to the 
new realities of labor supply are likely to 
encounter increasing difficulties in sus- 
taining membership and mounting suc- 
cessful organizing efforts. 
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These changes in union style and 
leadership will create significant inter- 
nal tensions within American unionism. 
Such strains may be amplified as the 
seniority concerns of older, more tradi- 
tional union members come into con- 
flict with the focus of new workers on 
training and job security. If assumptions 
of slow economic growth hold true, 
organized labor will not be able to 
secure the material gains necessary to 
satisfy fully the demands of both groups. 
Finally, slack labor markets will tend to 
undermine future organizing efforts and 
weaken the ability of unions to achieve 
their goals through collective bargain- 
ing or work stoppages. 


THE ARRIVAL OF THE ROBOTS 


Compared to the relative predictabil- 
ity of labor supply, forecasts regarding 
future demand for labor and the chang- 
ing nature of work enter into a world of 
endless possibilities. Gazing into pro- 
verbial crystal balls, it is ever so tempt- 
ing for futurists to conclude that we are 
on the verge of a radical transformation 
of our economy and society. Of course, 
the leading candidate for inciting this 
technological revolution is the silicon 
chip, an innovation that has swept 
microprocessors and automation into a 
host of new domains. While the wide- 
spread effects of the new technologies 
have yet to be felt, creative imaginations 
inevitably cast us as poised on the brink, 
a few small steps away from sweeping 
change and a dramatically different 
‘world. 

There is no question that advanced 
computer technologies are altering the 
work place. However, it is easy to over- 
state the pace of these changes and diffi- 
cult to predict their impact on skill 
requirements and occupational distri- 
bution. The robots may be here, but the 


fears—or hopes—that future jobs belong 
to them have been grossly exaggerated. 
At least for the coming decade and for 
many years thereafter, the work place 
will look strikingly similar to the one we 
know today. 

To begin, the prospect of robots and 
other computerized technologies replac- 
ing human labor should be placed in 
context. Reliable estimates of robot use 
are scarce, but recent data suggest that 
fewer than 10,000 robots are currently in 
operation in U.S. factories, with annual 
sales well below that level. Even if some 
250,000 robots were built during the 
next decade—a greater number than 
now projected by the most dedicated 
robot enthusiasts—they will replace only 
a tiny fraction of the 129 million people 
who will be in the kabor force by 1995. 
For every working robot, there will be 
more than 500 people in the labor force. 
Robots may be diligent and hard work- 
ing, but they are hardly going to displace 
any significant proportion of the labor 
force in the near future. 

In spite of these unique characteris- 
tics of microprocessor applications, 
predictions of immediate and massive 
job losses tend to ignore the market for- 
ces that slow the pace of technological 
change. As stressed in recent research by 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics, many 
factors limit the spzed of diffusion of 
technological change and thereby mit- 
igate possible employment implications. 
The size of required investment, the rate 
of capacity utilization, and the institu- 
tional arrangements within industries 
all can act as economic governors that 
slow the adoption of automated tech- 
nologies. 

Virtually all capital-intensive indus- 
tries have a massive investment in exist- 
ing plant facilities, and they cannot 
afford to squander these resources 
through wholesale replacement of work- 
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ing machinery. More important, the 
financial constraints on capital forma- 
tion necessarily limit the rate at which 
new technologies are introduced. Gen- 
eral Electric Company recently spent 
$316 million to turn an old locomotive 
manufacturing plant into a model of 
state-of-the-art automation, a capital 
investment well beyond the reach of all 
but the largest and healthiest corpora- 
tions. Should the dire predictions of 
dwindling U.S. market shares in manu- 
facturing come true, the most suitable 
sector for adoption of robots may be 
even less able to bear the costs of auto- 
mation. While microprocessor technol- 
ogy may be promising in its flexibility 
and potential efficiency, industries must 
be able to afford the new acquisitions in 
order to use them. 

If earlier observations are not far off 
the mark, relatively loose labor markets 
during the coming decade should impede 
the introduction of advanced technol- 
ogy into the work place. As with any 
innovation, computerized technologies 
wil be adopted by business and industry 
only if they offer potential for signifi- 
cant cost savings or quality improve- 
ments. Slack labor markets that depress 
or moderate wages will tend to make 
automation a less attractive option in 
this regard. An ample supply of labor 
will simply weaken one of the strongest 
incentives for the use of robots and 
other labor-saving devices. 

Finally, a less tangible but perhaps 
equally important force limiting the 
expansion of computer technology lies 
in the attitudes of both workers and 
consumers. While a computer may be 
able to diagnose medical problems, its 
bedside manner may be less than com- 
forting. Similarly, word processors and 
telephone-answering systems may alter 
clerical roles, but most executives will 
not want to forgo the convenience offered 
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by their personal secretaries. People can 
hear the best music in the comfort of 
their homes, but they flock to concert 
halls to hear lesser performances. Even 
on the assembly line, where robots may 
be perfectly suited for production pro- 
cesses, the aversion of managers and 
workers to such unfamiliar companions 
may hamper their smooth and rapid 
assimilation at the work place. These 
psychological barriers cannot be fac- 
tored into equations of economic effi- 
ciency, but they are likely to slow the 
pace of technological change nonethe- 
less. 

Assuming that robots will replace few 
people at the work place, the provoca- 
tive questions are how changes in tech- 
nology and work will alter skill require- 
ments and occupational distribution, 
and consequently how they may reshape 
labor-management relations in the Uni- 
ted States. Contemporary discussions of 
these issues reveal sharply disparate 
views. Some analysts warn of the so- 
called deskillization of workers by com- 
puter technology, while others fear that 
job seekers will be inadequately pre- 
pared for a high-technology age. Advo- 
cates of quality-of-work-life programs 
envision new opportunities for labor- 
management cooperation, while obser- 
vers concerned with worker displace- 
ment foresee tough battles over job 
security and design. To the extent that 
any of these developments change the 
nature of work in the next decade, they 
surely will present new challenges for 
American unionism as well. 


SKILL REQUIREMENTS AND 
OCCUPATIONAL DISTRIBUTION 


Computer technology will spawn a 
wide variety of jobs, from the most 
sophisticated and demanding to the most 
boring and mundane. In the near future 
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it appears that lower skilled and lower 
paying jobs will be created in far greater 
numbers than more highly skilled ones. 
The Bureau of Labor Statistics esti- 
mates that for every computer operator 
added to the work force in the 1980s, 
there will be an increment of 4 janitors, 3 
fast-food workers, and 3 truck drivers. 
Although the demand for labor may 
shift, there is little reason to expect that 
the new technology will radically alter 
skill requirements in the labor market. 
Occupational distribution will be in- 
creasingly skewed toward the service 
sector with the introduction of new 
technologies, but this gradual evolution 
of the economy will generate no extra- 
ordinary demand for new skills in the 
next decade. 

The large number of workers in low- 
skilled service occupations limits the 
potential impact of new technologies on 
skill requirements. For the nation’s 2 
million cashiers, optical scanners and 
computerized registers may simplify and 
speed their work, but they will need no 
further skills to cope with these innova- 
tions. The jobs of more than 3 million 
truck drivers, chauffeurs, and cab driv- 
ers surely will not be reshaped by com- 
puters. Even the nation’s 5 million sec- 
retaries—the largest occupation in the 
American economy—will not find their 
work roles revolutionized. While the 
skills needed to operate a word proces- 
sor exceed mere typing, the computer 
will supplant some of the secretary’s 
need for proper spelling and grammar. 
More important, the administrative and 
planning duties that a secretary per- 
forms require human interaction and 
are unlikely to change. 

The logic and motivation behind 
automated technologies negate concerns 
that we will suffer a shortage of skilled 
workers in the years ahead. Advanced 


computer innovations will provide a 
relatively small number of highly skilled 
jobs in research, design, systems appli- 
cation, and programming. Yet the prime 
function of this technology will be to 
improve and standardize product qual- 
ity by reducing the margin for human 
error and minimizing reliance on human 
skills. Many of the new technologies are 
already being simplified so that they are 
“user friendly,” requiring no specialized 
training to accomplish complex tasks. 
This trend certainly will continue into 
the 1990s. 

If there is a problem looming in the 
realm of skill requirements, it is that the 
demand for skilled workers in the labor 
market has not kept pace with the edu- 
cational gains of the American work 
force. In contrast to the 1960s, when 
almost 90 percent of college graduates 
entering the labor force assumed profes- 
sional, technical, managerial, or admin- 
istrative roles, the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics has estimated that one-third 
with like education in the 1970s had to 
settle for lesser positions. The prospect 
of an over-educated work force increases 
each year as we produce 30,000 Ph.D.s; 
close to 100,000 lawyers, physicians, 
and related professionals; 300,000 
M.A.s; and nearly 1 million B.A.s from 
institutions of higher education. Given 
the potential of computer technology 
for enhancing the management capabili- 
ties of professional administrators, the 
current mismatch between skill require- 
ments and workers’ educational attain- 
ment is likely to continue. 

The combination of a more educated 
work force and stagnant skill require- 
ments poses problems for both unions 
and managers. Challenges for the Amer- 
ican labor movement, as discussed in the 
succeeding section, include broadening 
its organizing efforts among service 
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workers as well as in regions where 
unions have failed to gain acceptance in 
the past, protecting the interests of wor- 
kers affected by technological innova- 
tion, and responding to the different 
expectations of more educated and af- 
fluent members. For management, the 
task lies more specifically in altering 
employer-employee relations as a means 
of satisfying workers’ quests for self- 
esteem and thereby enhancing produc- 
tivity. The higher educational attain- 
ment and greater affluence of today’s 
workers do warrant increased sensitivity 
by managers to their concerns. How- 
ever, it is unlikely that management’s 
commitment to this effort will ever be 
sufficiently strong to change the tenor of 
labor-management relations in the Uni- 
ted States. 


LABOR-MANAGEMENT 
COOPERATION 


Pressured by foreign competition and 
low rates of productivity growth, a 
number of U.S. corporations already 
have sought more cooperative relation- 
ships with their employees. The result- 
ing experimentation with quality circles 
or similar participative management 
techniques has been hailed as a sign of a 
new mood in American labor-manage- 
ment relations and a fundamental de- 
parture from traditional adversarial 
roles. No doubt it is comforting to 
believe that work’s future will include 
increased cooperation between employ- 
ers and workers. The curious question is 
why anyone believes that this tranquility 
in industrial relations has been——or ever 
will be—achieved. 

If reduced to an endorsement of 
improved decision-making processes, 
participative management reiterates the 
emphasis on open communication and 
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effective delegation of responsibility, 
which has long been part of sound man- 
agement practice. If promoted as a 
revised framework for labor-manage- 
ment relations, quality circles resemble 
prior attempts to increase worker com- 
mitment to company goals without 
accepting the burdens and risks of full 
participation. In either case the concept 
of participative management offers no 
new basis for a greater community of 
interest between employers and workers, 
and it cannot obscure the fact that labor 
and management continue to have dis- 
tinct and divergent priorities, posing 
inherent conflicts in the work place and 
at the bargaining table. 

There are reasons for managers to 
adopt participative management tech- 
niques. By listening to workers, manag- 
ers can tap new ideas and grant a sense 
of dignity to their employees. Unless 
accompanied by a full sharing of res- 
ponsibility, power, and profits, how- 
ever, newly heralded techniques cannot 
provide the rights and benefits that 
would cause labor to join management 
in genuine cooperation. In its present 
form, participative management serves 
more as a placebo than a panacea, giv- 
ing workers the trappings of participa- 
tion but no compelling reason to aban- 
don an adversarial struggle for the more 
concrete improvements in wages and 
working conditions that in large part 
determine the quality of work life in 
America. 

There is no convincing evidence that 
labor and management have found broad 
new areas of collaboration in the 1980s. 
In many ways, participative manage- 
ment schemes represent the latest rein- 
carnation of traditional attempts to se- 
cure the voluntary cooperation of 
workers and to encourage their identifi- 
cation with profit-maximization goals. 
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Employers have remained acutely aware 
of the costs associated with participative 
management techniques, measuring the 
success of cooperation in terms of tang- 
ible benefits on the bottom line. Typi- 
cally labor’s priorities are ignored when 
they conflict with profit-maximization 
efforts, and workers are allowed to par- 
ticipate in corporate decision making 
only insofar as they do not infringe upon 
management prerogatives. Contempor- 
ary initiatives to motivate workers may 
be dressed in new packages and deli- 
vered with fanfare, but they leave corpo- 
rate power structures unchanged and 
give workers no alternative to confron- 
tational methods in protecting and ad- 
vancing their interests. 

True cooperation between labor and 
management would give workers not 
only the satisfaction and dignity of par- 
ticipation, but also tangible rights and 
benefits in return for their greater level 
of commitment and responsibility within 
the enterprise. Since few companies ac- 
cept this exchange, it is not surprising 
that labor has been wary of work reform 
schemes. Recognizing that experiments 
at the work place may raise production 
standards and circumvent established 
work rules, unions fear that these initia- 
tives will become a means of avoiding 
fair compensation or job security while 
giving workers no real ability to influ- 
ence key corporate decisions or to exer- 
cise greater control over their work 
lives. And to the extent that meaningful 
influence, authority, and a share of the 
ensuing profits are withheld in partici- 
pative management schemes, labor can- 
not be faulted for suspecting that such 
experiments are shams, sophisticated 
attempts at behavior modification. 

Authoritarian and meritocratic norms 
are deeply embedded in American cul- 
ture, and the diffusion of responsibility 


and control is strongly resisted by both 
managers and workers in hierarchical 
organizations. As in the past, insightful 
managers who base their relationships 
with workers on mutual respect will nur- 
ture interest and goodwill. They will 
remain in the minority, however, and 
the attitudes and outlooks of most man- 
agers will not be easily influenced by 
changes in institutional structure alone. 
Aware of the narrow potential for mean- 
ingful participation within manage- 
ment’s profit constraints, workers may 
cooperate temporarily to save jobs in 
difficult economic times, but in the fore- 
seeable future there will be no transfor- 
mation of the traditional adversarial 
relations between labor and manage- 
ment at the work place. 


THE PROBLEMS 
UNIONS WILL FACE 


Once we abandon popularized themes 
of revolution at the work place, it be- 
comes clear that the challenges raised 
for American unionism by likely future 
trends are as familiar as they are serious. 
Confronted by slow economic growth 
and gradual economic change, the labor 
movement will find it difficult to fulfill 
its most basic goals: wage gains for its 
members; expansion of its base of or- 
ganized workers; job security rooted in 
seniority rights; and progress toward 
social justice for all Americans. The suc- 
cess of American unions in coping with 
these fundamental challenges, rather 
than any startling new development in 
the labor market, will determine their 
strength and vitality in the 1990s. 


Economic growth and 
wage gains 


The rate of economic growth will 7 
remain a powerful determinant of or- 
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ganized labor’s ability to secure future 
wage gains and expansion of rights or 
benefits for its members. It is idle to 
hope that the economy will escape the 
ups and downs associated with business 
cycles, and unions may actually fare bet- 
ter when periodic recessions remind 
workers of the need for some protection 
from hard times. Yet, if business down- 
turns become so deep or persistent as to 
threaten the nation’s economic strength 
and long-term growth, prospects for 
significant advances by the labor 
movement appear dim. 

Settlements on wages in excess of 
productivity growth during the late 1970s 
have been responsible in part for the 
declining competitiveness of basic indus- 
tries, while shifting the burdens of infla- 
tion onto less fortunate workers in other 
sectors. If economic growth lags in the 
years ahead, it will be tempting for 
unions to press for further wage in- 
creases despite the lack of productivity 
advances. Such action would be detri- 
mental not only to the economy but also 
to organized labor. It will be important, 
therefore, for organized labor to confine 
wage agreements to productivity gains 
within individual industries and com- 
panies. Lasting gains for workers will 
depend upon the nation’s success in 
recapturing a healthy rate of sustained 
economic growth. 


Job security and 
displaced workers 


Even if new technologies create more 
jobs than they eliminate, they will pose 
serious problems of displacement within 
existing occupations and indus:ries. The 
future of American unionism will rest, 
to a considerable extent, on the ability 
of unions to respond creatively to these 
threats to job security. Organized labor 
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cannot afford to resist technological 
innovation, but it also cannot ignore 
threats to job security, a central concern 
of union members and one of the 
strongest incentives to organize. Thus it 
will be necessary for unions to meet the 
challenges of technological change by 
securing retraining rights or other guar- 
antees that would assist workers whose 
jobs are eliminated, while at the same 
time allowing necessary innovations to 
proceed. 

Skill obsolescence and changing pro- 
duction processes can be expected to 
generate internal conflicts within union 
ranks. Job retention and retraining guar- 
antees, when extracted from employ- 
ers, necessarily are won at the cost of 
potential wage gains. Shorter workweeks 
or other forms of work sharing can also 
be used to cushion the impact of job 
loss, but these alternatives also tend to 
diminish wage increases. Workers with 
greatest seniority, who are least likely 
to be affected by job losses, may resist a 
shift in bargaining emphasis from com- 
pensation to job security, placing them 
at odds with their younger and more 
vulnerable counterparts. Union leaders 
will struggle to forge aconsensus among 
the rank and file in those cases in which 
job security and wage gains are most 
clearly juxtaposed. 

Of course the problems of displaced 
workers and declining geographic areas 
cannot be addressed by unions alone. 
Public support for retraining, reloca- 
tion, and aid to struggling communities 
is essential to remedy the social and eco- 
nomic problems stemming from techno- 
logical and industrial change. The task 
is immense by any standard; the cost of 
providing retraining and temporary in- 
come support to a displaced worker may 
average $12,000 annually, and present 
federal and state programs meet only a 
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fraction of these needs. A federal role is 
also necessary to salvage the social 
capital—schools, churches, and other 
public facilities—invested in declining 
regions and to prevent the further ero- 
sion of their infrastructure. Unions cer- 
tainly can be expected to support public 
policy initiatives in these areas, but the 
prime responsibility for remedies must 
reside in the public sector. 


Organizing the new worker 


The changing composition of the 
labor force will also enhance the diffi- 
culty of union-organizing efforts in the 
next decade. Highly organized manu- 
facturing industries have experienced 
no overall employment growth in recent 
years, and will dwindle as a proportion 
of total employment as jobs are created 
in the service sector. The new entrants to 
the labor force will belong to groups 
traditionally less inclined to join un- 
ions—-women, minorities, and youth— 
most of them entering occupations that 
are low paying and not organized. Union 
membership has already been influenced 
by these labor market trends: 19 percent 
of the labor force was organized in 1980, 
compared to 24 percent two decades ear- 
lier. If the American labor movement is 
to retain its vitality in the 1990s, it must 
bolster its organizing efforts among new 
workers in service industries. 

A first step toward organizing new 
workers will be a change in the image 
and style of unions. Promoting greater 
numbers of women and blacks into 
leadership roles, developing more soph- 
isticated means of communicating with 
a more educated work force, and strength- 
ening involvement of the rank and file 
in union decision making could all bol- 
ster the appeal of organized labor in the 
coming years. However, because em- 
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ployment growth will occur primarily in 
low-skilled service occupations and in 
geographic regions where unions have 
made little headway, a dramatic reversal 
of recent trends does not appear to be in 
the offing. It seems likely that, unless 
changes in federal labor relations sta- 
tutes markedly increase their leverage in 
organizing efforts, American unions will 
do well simply to prevent any further 
erosion of their membership relative to 
the size of the labor force over the next 
decade. 


Poverty and social justice 


The agenda of the American labor 
movement has always included a con- 
cern for the pursuit of social justice. In 
the early 1980s the challenges at hand 
appear to be growing. Poverty, which 
had been declining since World War II, 
has increased steadily since 1978. For 
millions of people, work offers no escape 
from poverty; nearly half of the 7.5 mil- 
lion households that lived in poverty 
during 1982 were headed by persons 
who were in the labor force, including 
1.4 million family heads who worked 
full-time, year-round. Most troubling is 
the dramatic feminization of poverty, 
which reflects growing links between 
female-headed households, intermittent 
work activity, and deprivation. As these 
trends continue, we face the spectre of a 
dependent underclass excluded from the 
mainstream of American life that could 
threaten the stability of our society. 

Organized labor traditionally has 
helped the poor by pressing for mini- 
mum-wage laws and by forcing height- 
ened sensitivity to unemployment in the 
development of public policy. These. 
approaches may provide less relief to 
impoverished families headed by women 
of limited employability. In addition, 
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sustained support among union mem- 
bers for direct aid to the poor may be 
weakened as slow economic growth 
frustrates the aspirations and expecta- 
tions of more affluent workers. For 
these reasons, the long-standing com- 
mitment to the welfare of all disadvan- 
taged Americans, which has been the 
hallmark of American unionism, may 
be severely tested in the decade ahead. 


CONTINUITY AMID CHANGE 


When predicting the future it is easy 
to exaggerate the significance of change 
and to neglect sources of stability and 
continuity. Forecasts in the work place 
certainly succumb to this bias. Notwith- 
standing various patterns of change, 
Americans are continuing to work, and 
in much the same manner as their fore- 
fathers. Overall labor force participa- 
tion rates have continued to climb, and 
skill requirements in the labor market 
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are not radically different from prior 
decades. The most pervasive changes at 
the work place have been gradual and 
incremental; workers are more affluent, 
more educated, and seek greater amounts 
of paid leisure while attempting to pre- 
serve past gains. These trends pose chal- 
lenges and opportunities for American 
unionism, but they portend no upheaval 
at the work place. 

The fear that Americans will aban- 
don work or that there will be no work 
for them has no rational basis. People 
work for many different reasons. The 
desire for relative income gains and the 
social and psychological functions of 
work persist. By the same token, .a 
highly productive American economy 
will be able to adjust to changing tech- 
nologies and create jobs for most people 
who desire to work. Even as both jobs 
and workers change, the great majority 
of Americans will continue to find rea- 
sons for work, and the American econ- 
omy will generate the jobs for them. 
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Employee Ownership and the 
Future of Unions 


By WILLIAM FOOTE WHYTE and JOSEPH R. BLASI 


ABSTRACT: In the early 1970s employee ownership was on the fringes of 
public consciousness. Within the last few years, in various forms, employee 
ownership has emerged as a growing trend demanding attention from 
Congress, management, and union and community leaders. Over this same 
period the reaction of union leaders has shifted from indifference mingled 
with skepticism or hostility to growing interest balanced by ambivalence. 
The first step toward union policy development is a review of past 
experience and an examination of current trends. 


William Foote Whyte has been actively engaged, since 1942, in organizational behavior 
research in the United States and abroad. He is coauthor of Worker Participation and 
Ownership: Cooperative Strategies for Strengthening Local Economies and former presi- 
dent of the Industrial Relations Research Association. 

Joseph R. Blasi is director of the Project for Kibbutz Studies at Harvard University’s 
Center for Jewish Studies and lecturer at Harvard in social studies. Author of The Kibbutz, 
which is forthcoming, he was written extensively on the kibbutz and employee ownership. 
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EMPLOYEE OWNERSHIP 


OOPERATIVE forms of organi- 
zation have been prominent fea- 
tures of American culture throughout 
our history, but, until recently, the major 
lines of this development have been in 
consumer cooperatives, credit unions, 
and farm marketing organizations. 
Worker cooperatives or employee-owned 
production or service organizations have 
been much less common, although social 
scientists have uncovered more than 800 
such organizations existing at some time 
between about 1830 and 1930.! Consid- 
erable differences in interpretation exist 
in analyzing this history.2, Most such 
firms were short-lived, going out of 
existence either through business failure 
or through shifts to private ownership in 
cases of financial success. There were 
also cases in which workers founded a 
cooperative to put pressure on their 
employer in the case of a strike or lock- 
out and abandoned the organization 
when they secured a new contract. In 
such cases the success of the bargaining 
strategy signaled the disappearance of 
the worker cooperative. 

To the end of the nineteenth century, 
some leaders of organized labor were 
generally favorably inclined toward 
worker cooperatives. The Knights of 
Labor sponsored a number of efforts in 
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this direction, although worker cooper- 
atives in fact were mainly an occasion 
for reaction and discussion, and not 
action, on the part of unions. 

Early in the history of the American 
Federation of Labor, the issue was 
fought out among delegates to a national 
convention, with victory going to those 
who espoused collective bargaining as 
the sole development strategy and con- 
demned worker cooperatives as an im- 
practical alternative.2 Waves of U.S. 
producer cooperatives continued right 
up until the 1930s.4 

Worker cooperatives fared no better 
in Europe. When the prestigious social 
scientists, Beatrice and Sidney Webb, 
who were known as friends of labor, 
pronounced their negative judgment on ` 
worker cooperatives, they had a chilling 
effect among both intellectuals and union 
leaders. Until recent years, with few 
exceptions, friends of labor believed 
that worker cooperatives were an-appeal- 
ing ideal but not a viable form of 
organization. 

Believers in the vision of labor-man- 
aged firms have found encouragement 
in the record of the plywood coopera- 
tives of the northwest coast of the Uni- 
ted States, many of which over the years 
were able to outperform privately owned 
plywood firms.’ From the 1920s into the 
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1950s, 26 of these plywood cooperatives 
were organized, some being converted 
from failing private firms but most 
involving the creation of new compan- 
ies. However, by latest count, only 11 of 
these plywood cooperatives are still 
operating. This decline in numbers does 
_ not appear to be caused primarily by the 
inability to compete with private firms. 
As some of these firms became success- 
ful and expanded, the original worker- 
owners recognized that cutting in new 
workers in ownership would dilute their 
equity. Therefore, they admitted new 
employees as laber, without ownership 
rights. When worker-owners reached 
retirement age, they would have been 
only too glad to sell their single shares to 
workers in the firm, but by this time the 
value of a share of stock had risen so 
spectacularly that workers were in no 
position to buy. In fact there have been 
cases in which the retiring worker- 
owner’s share of stock was worth be- 
tween $40,000 and $100,000. In such 
cases, the plant could survive only 
through transferring ownership to pri- 
vate investors, either through a com- 
plete buy-out, as has occurred in some 
cases, or through a gradual shift. 

The experience of the plywoods sug- 
gests one pessimistic factor for worker 
cooperatives: they are in a catch-22 
situation in which they cease to exist as 
cooperatives either because they fail and 
go out of business or because they are 
too successful. This judgment, however, 
depends upon the technical failure of the 
cooperative to base its business upon a 
legal and organizational structure that 
facilitates the transfer of ownership and 
control from founding workers to those 
who follow them. As we will note later, 
this problem has been solved concep- 
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tually, and increasing 
in practice.6 
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vice had records of at least 5000 com- 
panies that had shared ownership with 
employees. In most cases, however, 
workers actually received a very small 
minority of the outstanding shares, and 
in some of these cases the power poten- 
tial in share holding was negated through 
nonvoting shares. In most of these cases, 
employee stock shares could be more 
properly interpreted as a fringe benefit 
rather than a basic structural change in 
the firm. 


THE EIGHTIES 


The cases emerging in the 1980s show 
a somewhat different pattern. Rath 
Packing Company seems to us a land- 
mark case. This involved saving a multi- 
plant company of nearly 3000 employees 
that was heading for bankruptcy. In the 
Rath case, for the first time, it was union 
leaders—Lyle Taylor, president of Local 
46 of United Food and Commercial 
Workers; Charles Mueller, chief steward 
of that local—who led the campaign to 
save the jobs by buying the company. 
Nor were they interested simply in sav- 
ing the jobs through refinancing the 
company and then returning control to 
a management in which they had no 
confidence. They were determined to 
build worker control out of employee 
ownership and also to establish an active 
program of worker participation in 
decision making. 

Over a period of many months of 
negotiation and legal maneuvering, they 
established an unprecedented type of 
employee stock ownership plan. The 
newly issued voting stock to give workers 
60 percent of the shares outstanding was 
purchased for the workers by weekly 
payroll deductions of $20 over a two- 
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year period. The stock is voted in a 
block so as to control the board of direc- 
tors, and the trustees voting the stock 
are elected by the workers on a one- 
worker-one-vote basis. At the time of 
the changeover to employee ownership— 
June 1980—the workers added to the 
six-person board representing private 
stockholders 10 new members to repre- 
sent the workers. 

In the spring of 1982, despite lauda- 
ble success in the worker participation 
program, losses forced Rath workers to 
vote themselves a $2.50-an-hour wage 
deferral. In connection with this, workers 
decided to replace the company’s pre- 
viously hired chief executive officer with 
Lyle Taylor, the former union president, 
thereby creating a unique precedent ina 
unionized, worker-owned company.? 

In the fall of 1981, another major, 
union-led conversion was accomplished 
as United Automobile Workers Local 
736 took over a ball bearing plant, pre- 
viously owned by General Motors, to 
establish Hyatt-Clark Industries.!© Here 
too union leaders aimed for control, but 
they had to settle for a plan that would 
not allow workers to vote their stock 
until it had been entirely paid for in ten 
years. The union did, however, win 
three positions on the board of direc- 
tors, with management choosing three 
also and seven outside citizens making 
up the balance of the board. Here too 
the union was committed to supporting 
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an active program of worker participa- 
tion in decision making. Despite con- 
tinuing Rath’s pattern of the union 
local’s initiative, Hyatt-Clark has not 
succeeded in changing work relations as 
much as Rath. 

During 1982 and 1983 major cases 
have followed Rath and Hyatt-Clark. 
Faced with the shutdown of A&P 
supermarkets throughout the Philadel- 
phia area, the United Food and Com- 
mercial Workers’ local negotiated an 
innovative contract, balancing conces- 
sions in pay and benefits against the 
reopening of more than 40 supermarkets 
in a newly established A&P subsidiary 
called Super Fresh Food Center, Incor- 
porated. This involved reestablishing at 
least 1500 jobs. It also provided a break- 
through in the establishment of two 
owned and operated (O and O) worker 
cooperative supermarkets, with others 
being in the process of development at 
this writing. Furthermore, the contract 
provided for establishment of a fund 
based on | percent of the gross revenues 
of the reopened supermarkets—that 
money to be divided between incentive 
bonuses for Super Fresh employees and 
the O and O Investment Fund, estab- 
lished to provide loans, technical assist- 
ance, research, and educational services 
for worker cooperatives. Thus, for the 
first time, a union has established a loan 
fund and a set of supporting services to 
promote the development of worker 
cooperatives. !! 

The United Automobile Workers’ 
Union (UAW) has sponsored a study for 
the “Rational Re-Industrialization” of 
Detroit, which plans for worker-owned 
and -controlled firms moving into new 
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product areas from plant-closing situa- 
tions. The Industrial Cooperative Asso- 
ciation (ICA) of Somerville, Massachu- 
setts, has been working closely with the 
International Association of Machinists 
on the role of worker ownership in pro- 
viding responses to new technologies 
and alternatives to military production, 
job loss, and plant closings. 

In May 1983 workers at Weirton 
Steel voted to approve employee owner- 
ship for this major steel works, currently 
employing 8000 people, thus making it 
the largest conversion case in which all 
employees own shares of stock. Weirton 
has an in-house union. Here again, 
workers made substantial pay conces- 
sions in return for ownership, giving up 
32 percent of their pay package for the 
first four years and 20 percent there- 
after. In the past Weirton management 
managed wages and benefits above the 
national pattern of the United Steel- 
workers, as a means of supporting the 
Independent Steelworkers Union. Un- 
fortunately, despite its long list of cele- 
bratory national and local press reports, 
Weirton is a perfect example of how 
industry, financial consultants, and 
unions—in this case, McKinsey and 
Company, Incorporated, Lazard Freres, 
and the Independent Steelworkers—ex- 
pressly chose not to learn from the past 
experience of worker-owned compan- 
ies. Beyond creating the new financial 
package emphasizing worker wage cuts, 
little concrete attention was given to 
mproving the quality of working life or 
creating worker participation in man- 
agement, !2 

At this writing, leaders of the unions 
are negotiating with management and 
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with the federal government to establish 
Conrail as an employee-owned corpora- 
tion. If this effort is successful, with 
nearly 50,000 employees, Conrail will 
become by far the largest firm totally 
owned by employees, with all employees 
sharing in ownership. 

Employees sharing in ownership ona 
minority basis has also come into prom- 
inence in recent labor negotiations. Al- 
though this aspect of the Chrysler bail- 
out was almost entirely overlooked by 
the media, in return for substantial pay 
concessions the workers received shares 
of stock giving them currently more 
than 15 percent of the stock outstand- 
ing. When management of Pan Ameri- 
can Airways demanded pay concessions 
to save the company from bankruptcy, 
the union leaders negotiated a contract 
in which workers received one dollar’s 
worth of stock for every three dollars 
surrendered in the pay package. Eastern 
Airlines has also negotiated to keep fly- 
ing by getting concessions from the 
pilots in return for giving them substan- 
tial stock in the company; employees 
may own as much as 25 percent of the 
stock. This may go far beyond the sim- 
ilar plan that was negotiated by Pan 
Am. More recently, when an entrepre- 
neur took over the bankrupt McLouth 
Steel Company in Detroit, the local 
union settled for a 15 percent pay cut in 
return for 15 percent of the stock and a 
15 percent profit-sharing agreement. 


AN EVOLVING APPROACH 


The fact that unions became more 
involved in initiating worker ownership 
in the 1980s has not changed everything. 
Worker ownership can be used as an 
antiworker weapon. When Ford Motor 
Company offered workers in its Shef- 
field, Alabama, plant the choice of a 
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shutdown, a 50 percent cut in pay, or an 
employee buy-out, many UAW workers 
and union leaders saw the buy-out option 
as a strategy to unload the company’s 


heavy pension liabilities on the workers. '3 


Employee ownership does present 
union leaders with new and difficult 
problems. For years it has been the aim 
of unions to establish a master agree- 
ment to avoid being whipsawed by con- 
tracts with individual companies that 
are substantially less favorable to wor- 
kers. Does the establishment of em- 
ployee ownership undermine the posi- 
tion unions have gained with master 
contracts? To some extent, that depends 
upon whether we are considering a 
whole company or a single plant in a 
multi-plant company. In the Rath case, 
when Chief Steward Charles Mueller of 
the United Food and Commercial Wor- 
kers Union was asked whether his local 
had undermined the national agreement, 
he had a simple reply: 


If some other company comes to you to 
demand concessions, just tell them that you 
are willing to consider some worker sacrifi- 
ces providing workers get 60 percent of the 
voting stock and control of the board of 
directors. 


Unless a company is on the edge of 
bankruptcy, as Rath was, management 
will hardly be willing to negotiate on this 
basis. 

Obviously this answer does not suf- 
fice when we are dealing with employee 
ownership of a single plant in a multi- 
plant company. There the union isin no 
position to establish employee owner- 
ship for the whole company or to take 
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over the board of directors. However, 
the same logic applies, at least to a 
limited extent. Local union leaders can 
argue that they are not undermining the 
master contract because, in exchange 
for pay and benefit concessions, they are 
getting to own their own company. 

We should also recognize that in a 
period of recession and financial weak- 
ness of many companies, it simply may 
not be practical for the union to refuse 
to make any financial concession to the 
company. In some cases refusals could 
lead to substantial layoffs or even to 
plant or company shutdowns. Painful as 
it may be for union leaders to accept pay 
and benefit sacrifices at variance with 
general union policy, where financial 
sacrifices must be made in order to keep 
a plant or company operating, the wor- 
kers and union leaders are clearly in a 
much better position if they can engi- 
neer trade-offs instead of just making 
concessions. Employee ownership is not 
the only item that the union can claim in 
trade for its financial sacrifices—for 
example, in the innovative Ford-UAW 
contract, the union gained an experi- 
mental program to strengthen job se- 
curity—but it does appear that employee 
stock will become a major bargaining 
chip in the future. 

In cases in which a company is saved 
from bankruptcy by establishment of 
employee ownership in some but not all 
of its plants, the international union 
may encounter difficult political prob- 
lems arising among its locals. For 
example, Rath Packing Company be- 
came majority employee owned on the 
basis of an agreement covering the main 
plants in Waterloo, Iowa. Branch plants 
in Indianapolis, Dallas, and Los Angeles 
did not go along with the agreement 
worked outin Waterloo. This has accen- 


tuated inter-local frictions within the 
same international union. For example, 
in a dispute about further wage deferrals 
accepted by workers in Waterloo but 
rejected by the union members in India- 
napolis, the Indianapolis plant went on 
strike. Here we have the awkward situa- 
tion of workers in one plant striking 
against fellow union members, the 
employee-owners of the main plants. 
The employee-ownership option in 
plant shutdowns has tended to accentu- 
ate frictions between locals and higher- 
level union officials within locals them- 
selves. A local-international] conflict 
arises as local leaders seek in vain to get 
help and guidance from regional or 
national offices. Within the locals the 
split tends to arise between younger, 
short-service workers and older, high- 
seniority workers. In cases in which the 
union has previously negotiated gener- 
ous fringe benefits in severance pay and 
pensions, high-seniority workers may 
calculate that they have little to lose in 
case of a shutdown. Believing that the 
shutdown threat is a bluff, the more 
senior workers oppose offering any con- 
cessions to management to keep the 
plant operating. Even when they become 
convinced that only an employee buy- 
out can save the jobs, they may oppose 
the buy-out as a potential threat to their 
severance pay and retirement benefits. 
This does not mean that all high- 
seniority workers will necessarily oppose 
the buy-out. It does mean that, to win 
their support, union leaders must nego- 
tiate with the divesting company a buy- 
out in which the fringe benefits of high- 
seniority workers are protected. Since 
the divesting company may have been 
moved to consider selling to employees 
in order to reduce its pension obliga- 
tions to long-service workers, provisions 
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for sharing the burden of these fringe 
benefits can be as important as the 
material value of the plant and equip- 
ment in determining the price for the 
buy-out. In fact, determination of the 
formula for sharing the burden of ac- 
cumulated pension obligations between 
the divesting company and the emerging 
employee-owned firm was a major prob- 
lem in negotiations to establish employee 
ownership at Hyatt-Clark and at Weir- 
ton. 

We do not claim that employee 
ownership poses no problems for unions. 
We simply argue that employee owner- 
ship is happening with increasing fre- 
quency and that it has sufficient bene- 
fits, particularly in terms of saving jobs, 
so that top-level union leaders can no 
longer afford to neglect this phenom- 
enon. 

Should union leaders worry that, 
when workers come to own companies, 
there will be no further need for a union? 
So far the record shows no grounds for 
such a fear. We know of only one case in 
which, following the establishment of 
employee ownership, the local union 
decertified from its national organiza- 
tion. In this case the local union leaders 
of Jeanette Glass claim that they sought 
information and advice from the main 
office of their union and were simply 
told that the international union would 
give them no help whatsover in buying 
the plant. In reaction to having the door 
slammed in their faces, the workers 
decertified from the international. 
However, a few months later, they rec- 
ognized that the workers still needed 
representation and formed an indepen- 
dent union. 

The previous analysis details the 
serious conflicts between international 
central offices and union locals that 
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have taken place around the issue of 
worker ownership and that have almost 
become the norm in worker buy-outs of 
unionized companies. The strategy has 
been one mainly of fright and flight. In 
1977 Robert Stern reported on the nega- 
tive attitudes of unions toward employee 
ownership.!4 In 1979-80 a Harvard sur- 
vey noted greater openness on the part 
of union leaders when considering em- 
ployee ownership as an option ina plant 
shutdown. The surprise was that a mod- 
erate number of union leaders expressed 
interest in employee ownership in gener- 
al as an alternative to existing manage- 
ment structures. Unfortunately this in- 
creased interest has not led to a policy 
on the part of union leaders.!5 National 
and international unions still have no 
real policy on employee ownership. In 
most cases they have made no serious 
effort to provide locals with staff assist- 
ance in the form. of information and 
ideas regarding the potential advantages 
and disadvantages of different types of 
employee ownership in different situa- 
tions and what factors constitute condi- 
tions for a successful employee-owned 
company. Perhaps the reason for this 
ambivalence is part of a growing confu- 
sion about the future of American 
unionism. 

Originally, as the plant shutdown and 
capital flight crisis became evident, the 
AFL-CIO decided to pass a National 
Economic Priorities Act introduced in 
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the beginning of the 1970s by then- 
Senator Walter Mondale and Congress- 
man William Ford.!6 This proposed law 
would have mandated investigations of 
shutdowns, payments to workers and 
communities by companies, early warn- 
ing of shutdowns, provisions for extra 
health benefits, and retraining programs. 
It was later amended by Senator Harri- 
son Williams to provide grounds for 
suits by workers of companies in cases 
of questionable shutdowns, and options 
for employee buy-outs. Despite its 
priority on the legislative agenda for 
more than a decade, the bill in both 
original and watered-down versions at- 
tracted insufficient cosponsors and never 
had a chance to pass. 

A greater openness to employee own- 
ership by national and international 
unions can thus be seen as a response to 
the failure of this anti-shutdown strategy 
that was designed to protect the sinking 
Northeast-Midwest economy. The in- 
terest of locals in employee ownership 
did not grow out of acommitment to the 
idea per se, but the realization that in 
certain specific cases it remained the 
only usable tool. Nevertheless, tension 
between locals and internationals con- 
tinues. The most striking example to 
date is the conflict between the Rath 
Local 46 and the national leaders of the 
United Food and Commercial Workers’ 
Union, who see the continuation of the 
$2.50-per-hour wage deferral as under- 
mining their struggle to establish a new 
national wage pattern in the face of 
pressures for further concessions. Even 
so, the Rath Packing Company, the O 
and Os in Philadelphia, the UAW’s 
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“Rational Reindustrialization” proposal, 
and the International Association of 
Machinists and Aerospace Workers’ 
interest in labor-centered reindustrial- 
ization are specific examples of a fresh 
approach. 


Novel forms of employee 
ownership and union strategies 


In an era when companies in a number 
of industries are facing increasing finan- 
cial difficulties, we can anticipate many 
more cases in the pattern of Chrysler, 
Pan American, and McLouth. Union 
leaders do not like to talk about “con- 
cessions.” They prefer to use the term 
“trade-offs,” and recognize that in some 
cases pay cuts are necessary in order to 
preserve jobs, but they may also prefer 
in the future to get something, rather 
than nothing, in return for these sacrifi- 
ces. If the company recovers and be- 
comes profitable, workers may recover 
at least some of what they have sacri- 
ficed. If, however, a leveraged ESOP is 
established, workers become owners of 
stock paid for out of future earnings of 
their company. The stock is provided on 
the basis of aloan the company receives. 
Novel combinations of leveraged money, 
worker savings, wage deferrals into 
stock, pay cuts, and ESOPs as a re- 
placement for funded pension plans will 
be the basis for hard planning, tough 
bargaining, and financial combinations 
that add up to responsible or irresponsi- 
ble worker participation in company 
rescues. Unions face a challenge in 
learning how to bargain about complex 
employee-ownership packages. 

In the late 1970s and early 1980s, 
unions have been increasingly settling 
for wage freezes, or even negotiating 
wage reductions, to save jobs. In some 
cases international officers have allowed 
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workers to negotiate financial sacrifices 
to save their jobs under existing owner- 
ship arrangements. Since the sacrifices 
are taking place whether or not employee 
ownership is present, it may make sense 
for unions not only to demand a finan- 
cial stake in the company—the Pan Am 
agreement provides workers with $1 of 
stock for every $3 sacrificed in pay—but 
to view this new worker ownership as 
the basis for more extensive labor-man- 
agement cooperation in improving pro- 
ductivity and the quality of working life. 
Will unions ignore employee ownership 
when it can be used to their benefit, or 
will they have its terms imposed’ in 
unfair and unreasonable packages? These 
are questions they must answer them- 
selves. 


The union role in 
employee ownership 


We see a major role for unions in 
employee-owned firms. The research 
record so far indicates clearly that simply 
shifting ownership to workers will not 
yield the potential benefits of greater 
worker motivation and job satisfaction 
that are often claimed for employee 
ownership. Only if workers become ac- 
tively involved in decision making do 
they come to view the company as really 
belonging to them. The union can play 
an indispensable role, with management, 
in organizing and implementing quality 
of working life (QWL) or other partici- 
patory programs. Even in situations in 
which there is a benevolent top man- 
agement sincerely interested in worker 
participation, if that participation is 
organized from the top down, we see 
serious limitations. 

The effectiveness of a worker partici- 
pation program depends on the willing- 
ness and the ability of workers to speak 
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up freely and frankly regarding the 
problems they are facing in production 
and around the job. When they are deal- 
ing with supervisors who have the power 
to advance them in position or grant or 
withhold certain benefits, workers may 
hesitate to express views upsetting to the 
supervisors. 

Furthermore, while in any large local 
there will be several union leaders fully 
able to hold their own in discussions and 
arguments with management, when we 
get down to the shop floor level, we can 
expect many workers to be inhibited in 
expressing their views when dealing with 
management people who have substan- 
tial advantages over them in education 
and social class position. In this situa- 
tion, many workers will go along with a 
management proposal even when they 
sense there is something wrong with it if 
they are unable to articulate their con- 


cerns effectively. 
To overcome these anxieties and in- 


hibitions among rank-and-file workers, 
it is important to provide them with 
representation from union officials who 
can help them to negotiate with man- 
agement so that QWL becomes really a 
joint program rather than something 
imposed by management. 
Participation in QWL programs pro- 
vides for new roles and new demands 
upon local and international union 
leaders, even in privately held compan- 
ies. Under employee ownership, the 
union may have to go still farther toward 
a joint management of the plant than is 
possible under private ownership. This 
imposes major problems of adjustment 
in the role of union leaders. We cannot 
fully specify in advance the kinds of new 
roles that need to be developed and the 
adjustments that need to be made, but 
recent experience can suggest some 
directions. We think it important that 
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union leaders at local and also higher 
levels go beyond the resolution of imme- 
diate problems to discuss the social- 
process problems that arise in establish- 
ing employee ownership in a unionized 
company. Also, nearly a decade of case 
studies at Cornell and Harvard, supple- 
mented by the recently organized re- 
search program—funded by the National 
Institute of Mental Health—of the 
National Center for Employee Owner- 
ship, and comparable cross-cultural 
studies!? are supporting some clear 
directions in our conclusions. 

1. There is no automatic connection 
between employee ownership and im- 
proved economic performance. In fact, 
previous studies have probably exag- 
gerated the simplicity of this connec- 
tion.!8 Ownership improves commitment 
and identification with the company, 
but economic performance is a function 
of the product/market/capital invest- 
ment/technological-organizational in- 
novativeness/infrastructural supports 
and access to support resources of the 
firm. It is also a function of the motiva- 
tion of the workers, which can just as 
well be dampened as encouraged by 
their lack of real influence and partici- 
pation in the company.!9 

2. The organization details of em- 
ployee ownership do matter in deter- 
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mining the extent to which they identify 
with the firm. Important details are the 
degree of worker involvement in design- 
ing and evaluating the worker owner- 
ship plan; the availability of voting 
rights and influence on top management 
decisions; the degree to which workers 
have free access to information; the 
extent of employee ownership and its 
structure—inequalities in ownership 
blocks and voting power affiliated with 
ownership, such as abandonment of the 
one-person-one-vote principle, can re- 
duce participation and identification; 
ongoing: profit sharing in addition to 
worker ownership; and commitment of 
initial or ongoing capital stakes by wor- 
kers as a bond of commitment to the 
firm. 

3. There is no automatic connection 
between worker participation in man- 
agement and improved economic per- 
formance. In fact presumed connections 
between the Yugoslav and West Ger- 
man economic miracles and worker par- 
ticipation are probably more related to 
the association of worker participation 
in management with periods of intense 
economic growth than with the mere 
presence of worker participation. To be 
more specific, worker involvement at 
the top of organizations in large assem- 
blies or boards of trustees is much less 
relevant than participation in decision 
making at all levels of the organization 
beginning on the shop floor and work- 
ing up—and not vice versa—based either 
on a gradual program of planned organ- 
izational development or developing in- 
formal relations among a small work 
force. 

4. Worker ownership without an 
aggressive program of worker-manage- 
ment communication formally and in- 
formally and worker and management 
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education in participatory skills will not 
affect work satisfaction or absenteeism 
over the long run. Only feelings of par- 
ticipation in decision making can in- 
crease satisfaction or motivation. 

5. Worker ownership does not neces- 
sarily change the organization of the 
work itself. A dissatisfying job or lack of 
opportunities for enrichment, advance- 
ment, and education require direct and 
independent attention; they are not 
automatically addressed by either own- 
ership or participation. Unions that are 
careful, discerning, and informed about 
the potential of and experience with 
employee ownership and that are them- 
selves democratic and communicative at 
all levels of the company can play an 
important role in promoting labor- 
management cooperation. 


CHOICES FOR UNIONS 


Can international unions contribute 
to the development of this organiza- 
tional infrastructure? Clearly unions 
cannot afford to commit large financial 
resources to this field. It is important, 
however, for the central staffs of the 
various unions to develop and maintain 
at least small units of people concentrat- 
ing on gathering information and ideas 
regarding employee ownership and pub- 
lishing information bulletins so that 
local unions can look to the regional and 
national officers for information and 
advice when they must consider em- 
ployee ownership as a means of averting 
a plant shutdown or as part of a package 
in the renegotiation of the labor contract. 

There are now over 500 majority 
employee-owned companies in the Uni- 
ted States and over 5000 minority em- 
ployee-owned companies. The phenom- 
enon is growing rapidly, and no area of 
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professional literature is able to keep up 
with the swiftness of developments in 
what is admittedly a small, but very vis- 
ible, sector. The National Center for 
Employee Ownership’s Clipping Service 
indicates that tens of new cases were 
emerging every quarter, with active or 
passive union involvement in many. 
Unions can either watch this phenom- 
enon or guide it. There are levels of 
choice and involvement open to them. 
Employee ownership can be seen as one 
tool, part of a general policy on plant 
shutdowns and local economic devel- 
opment. Unions can be moderately in- 
formed of its progress but not try to 
affect its development. Another step is 
to see it as an increasingly salient factor 
in union-company bargaining involving 
shutdowns, wage freezes, bail-outs, 
company reorganizations, and inter- 
corporation control battles. Unions can 
master employee ownership as they 
would master any tool in bargaining. A 
third stage is the involvement of the 
international in supporting a local take- 
over of a plant. The union becomes a 
consultant, planner, resource center, and 
supporter. The union becomes a partner 
in planning economic development and 
business planning wittingly or unwit- 
tingly. It can continue to bargain as an 
adversary or to treat the company as its 
own and evaluate new possibilities in 
labor-management cooperation. Keith 
Bradley, in Worker Capitalism,» has 
begun to analyze these issues. Up to this 
level in the intensity of union involve- 
ment in employee ownership, the con- 
cept appears more as a reaction to 
unforeseen circumstances. So far this 
fact has complicated employee owner- 
ship’s image as a mechanism for losers 
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and lemons. Will unions themselves 
take employee ownership beyond this 
point? 

At a higher stage of involvement, 
unions can take an active part in organ- 
izing an employee ownership plan in 
successful companies, such as small 
businesses or threatened victims of un- 
friendly takeovers, where the major 
incentive for union action is not forestal- 
ling loss but determining what kind of 
labor-management organization will be 
built. In most cases to date, unions 
remain on the side and continue special- 
izing in their traditional issues. Unions 
can choose to attempt to organize wor- 
kers in employee-owned companies that 
have little participation or have struc- 
tures or plans that the union determines 
as unsatisfactory. The motive here can 
be to experiment with the cutting edge 
of labor-management relations. 

A further stage would be for unions 
to organize new employee-owned com- 
panies by setting up business develop- 
ment departments and designing the 
union-company cooperation from the 
beginning. This means accepting an 
active economic development role for 
unions as a fact of the future. They 
might judge that if they are going to 
encourage economic development, it 
might as well be more labor-centered. 
The most advanced actions of unions 
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would be to consolidate employee-owned 
firms into economic superstructures and 
federations in order to create economic 
sectors or labor-managed capital like 
Mondragon. Organizations like the 
Industrial Cooperative Association will 
have to appear as business development 
departments to develop a serious labor- 
owned sector. 

American unions are still on the 
lower rungs of this ladder of involve- 
ment in employee ownership. With the 
stepped-up economic activity of late 
1983, talk of various reindustrialization 
plans has subsided, and this may bode a 
universal attitude: “Let the new growth 
spurt solve all the problems of the econ- 
omy.” But unions must ask the question, 
even in this situation, What type of rein- 
dustrialization will take place in the next 
boom? And what might a modest role 
for worker ownership look like in this 
period? A final question will certainly 
be, When this boom stops, what innova- 
tions, if any, does the American labor 
movement want to have in place to face 
the uncertain future of continued plant 
shutdowns, rising business development 
in white-collar, nonunionized industries, 
growing capital flight, greater capital- 
intensive economic development, high 
technology displacing labor, and mount- 
ing finesse on how capital uses employee 
ownership as a weapon against labor? 
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New Directions 
for American Unionism 


By RUDY OSWALD 


ABSTRACT: America’s trade unions take a dual approach to advancing 
the interests of workers and their families. This dual approach includes not 
only collective bargaining with employers but also renewed emphasis on 
representation of workers’ interests in the political-legislative process. In 
the 1980s and 1990s the American labor movement will push at the bargain- 
ing table and at the ballot box for full employment and job security, fair 
income distribution through wage and salary improvements and better 
government taxing and spending policies, adequate health and safety 
protections for workers and their families, protection of workers against 
adverse affects of technological change, better U.S. trade policies, and a 
coherent national industrial policy. Union mergers in the 1980s and 1990s 
will strengthen the ability of unions to represent workers more effectively. 


Rudy Oswald is director of the Department of Economic Research of the American 
Federation of Labor and Congress of Industrial Organizations. He serves on a number of 
governmental and private boards and advisory committees and frequently represents the 
AFL-CIO at congressional hearings. He received his B.A. from Holy Cross College, his M.S. 
from the University of Wisconsin, and his Ph.D. from Georgetown University. 
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HE struggle of Polish workers to 

establish in Solidarnosc their own 

free, democratic trade union gives Amer- 

ican workers a new impetus to streng- 

then and broaden labor unions in a free 
and democratic society. 

Workers want their own institutions, 
their own organizations to deal with 
employers concerning the basic condi- 
tions of the work place and to deal with 
the government as its policies affect the 
concerns of workers. This recognition of 
the dual approach—involving both col- 
lective bargaining and legislation—will 
be key to trade union emphasis of the 
1980s and 1990s. 

The reminder from Solidarnosc to 
Americans is all the more relevant and 
all the more necessary today when ideo- 
logues of the left and the right try to 
debase the universal aspiration embod- 
ied by trade unionism—the passion for 
human welfare, for dignity and free- 
dom—by linking it to the question of 
who owns the means of production or to 
esoteric theories of social organization. 
Trade unions in the United States will 
follow their dual approach in a familiar, 
flexible, problem-oriented, pragmatic 
manner—rejecting any new ideological 
foundation. 

The Communists argue that workers 
do not need their own independent 
unions in Communist states because such 
states are workers’ states and workers 
cannot organize independently of their 
own states. They cannot strike against 
their employer because their employer is 
the workers’ state. 

Right-wing governments argue that 
unions disrupt economic development 
or interfere with the workings of the free 
market. Ruling elites in Third World 
countries insist that social conditions 
are not ripe for free trade unions, that 
unions are a luxury poor nations cannot 
afford. 
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American workers do not accept any 
of these rationalizations. They look to 
free trade unions as a humanizing force 
that improves the welfare of the individ- 
ual and advances human dignity. Wor- 
kers demand the right to choose their 
own leaders and to run the affairs of 
their own unions without interference 
from the state or the employer. 

We see the struggle for trade union- 
ism and workers’ rights as a necessary 
part of the struggle for political democ- 
racy and human rights. These two 
struggles are inseparable. They are not 
simply part of the past of the U.S. trade 
union movement; they are part of the 
present and the future of the labor 
movement. 


THE BARGAINING TABLE 
AND THE BALLOT BOX 


The direction of labor union activity 
during this decade lies in two key areas, 
which I will call—at the risk of over- 
simplification—the bargaining table and 
the ballot box. Collective bargaining is 
the arena for union representation and 
union negotiation with employers over 
wages and working conditions. Union 
political activity at the grass-roots level 
and union lobbying in the halls of Con- 
press, state legislatures, city halls, and 
county councils make up the second key 
area in which America’s labor unions 
seek to improve the economic, social, 
and political conditions that affect the 
welfare of working people. The renewed 
awareness and emphasis on the duality 
of private bargaining and public eco- 
nomic and social policy will be essential 
elements of trade union activities in the 
1980s and 1990s. 

In fact labor union activity in these 
two arenas—the economic arena of col- 
lective bargaining and the political arena 
of voter registration, voter education, 
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and lobbying—is aimed at essentially 
the same goals: improvement of life for 
workers and their families and enhance- 
ment of human welfare, dignity, and 
freedom. 


Job security 


The deep recessions of the early 1980s 
emphasized the need for broad eco- 
nomic policies for economic growth, full 
employment, and industrial policy, in 
addition to the traditional collectively 
bargained job security provisions. The 
Reagan recession wiped out jobs as well 
as many gains won at the bargaining 
table. 

Therefore the American labor move- 
ment strongly opposed Reagan’s restric- 
tive economic policies and instead pro- 
moted an expanding economy. While 
labor unions strongly supported the 
Humphrey-Hawkins Full Employment 
and Balanced Economic Growth Act of 
1978, it was the recessions of the early 
1980s that fostered the attempts to enact 
programs fulfilling the commitment to 
full employment reflected in the law. 
The AFL-CIO supported public works 
and public service job-creation programs 
to ease the personal and social problems 
of unemployment, as well as to fulfill 
public needs. Expansionary and targeted 
monetary policies were also advocated 
as part of the policy mix for job security. 


Shorter work hours 


In addition to macroeconomic and 
collective-bargaining approaches to job 
security, unions in the United States and 
abroad are emphasizing the need for a 
reduction in the workweek. In the first 
40 years of this century the average 
workweek fell from 60 hours to 40 
hours. But the standard workweek has 
been unchanged now for almost 50 
years. Since unemployment is expected 
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to remain high for the rest of the decade, 
unions will make the reduction of hours 
a central element in their policies for 
attacking unemployment. — 

Existing overtime pay requirements 
will also need to be revised to deter 
employers from requiring frequent and 
continuing overtime. Excessive overtime 
puts an unhealthy strain on currently 
employed workers and deprives unem- 
ployed workers of jobs. Raising the 
overtime penalty can produce not only 
more leisure and health, but also more 
jobs. 

Other nations—-France, Britain, Bel- 
gium, and Italy—have broken through 
the 40-hour workweek, but the United 
States has not yet made this a matter of 
public policy, although many American 
union contracts call for a standard 
workweek of fewer than 40 hours. The 
labor movement will push for a reduced 
workweek through collective bargain- 
ing and through legislation, as a signifi- 
cant step toward providing more job 
opportunities for unemployed workers. 


Wages, taxes, and 
income distribution 


Fair income distribution is receiving 
renewed attention because of the decline 
in real wages, a result of the failure of 
wages to keep up with inflation in -the 
late 1970s, and because of the major 
emphasis of Reagan’s economic policies 
in shifting burdens to workers and the 
poor while benefiting the wealthy. Wor- 
kers recognize that both collective bar- 
gaining and national tax and economic 
policies affect income distribution. 
Reagan’s regressive tax policies and 
regressive federal budget policies nulli- 
fied the income distribution improve- 
ment achieved through collective bar- 
gaining. Workers recognize that their 
desire for a fair share of the benefits of 
economic progress requires not only 
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negotiating a fair contract, but also 
assuring that national economic policy 
augments, rather than nullifies, the gains 
at the bargaining table. 

Having seen real wages eroded by 
inflation in the 1970s and further by the 
recessionary forces of the early 1980s, 
workers are now turning renewed atten- 
tion to negotiating fair wage gains. As 
profits increase, as the recovery from the 
recession expands, as tax policies lead to 
greater profits, workers want a fair 
share of those gains. They will try to 
achieve that share both at the bargain- 
ing table and in the legislative arenas. 

Workers and their unions will attempt 
to reverse the key elements of President 
Reagan’s economic program—tax cuts, 
budget cuts, tight money, and deregula- 
tion with their strongly regressive effects. 
The Reagan tax cuts of 1981 brought 
huge benefits to corporations and weal- 
thy individuals, while the federal budget 
shortchanged the unemployed, school 
children, the elderly, the disabled, and 
the disadvantaged. The economic poli- 
cies of the Reagan administration added 
up to a massive transfer of income away 
from workers, away from low- and 
middle-income Americans, to the pock- 
ets of the wealthy and the profits of big 
corporations. 

These policies have led to an erosion 
of workers’ living standards and have 
endangered their sense of fair play and 
social justice. 


Health care 


The explosion in nealth care costs in 
the 1970s and early 1980s has led the 
American labor movement to review the 
health care costs and protections of 
workers and their families in both col- 
lective bargaining and political-legisia- 


tive actions. Health care cost contain- 
ment thus becomes a major short-term 
goal, while the long-term goal of na- 
tional health insurance remains. 

In the 1950s the political power of the 
American Medical Association stopped 
progress on President Truman’s national 
health insurance proposal. The labor 
movement kept up its lobbying pres- 
sures for health care for the elderly and 
for needy people, and these pressures 
resulted in the enactment of Medicare 
and Medicaid in 1965. But the goal of 
unions in the 1980s is still national 
health insurance, rather than the current 
piecemeal system that leaves unemployed 
workers without health care benefits 
and, for some two-earner families, 
duplication of benefits. With the rise in 
unemployment, particular program 
proposals were developed to provide 
health care for the unemployed. 

In collective bargaining, health care 
insurance for workers and their families 
was extended to provide not only basic 
medical and surgical care, but also den- 
tal, vision, and psychiatric care. Now, in 
an attempt to control costs, more plans 
are looking at prepaid group plans, 
rather than reimbursement for care 
rendered. 

While unions strongly supported 
passage of the Occupational Safety and 
Health Act (OSHA) of 1970 to supple- 
ment and strengthen worker health and 
safety protections achieved through col- 
lective bargaining, the Reagan adminis- 
tration undercut the OSHA law. Now 
the labor movement will try again to 
achieve the protection promised by the 
law as well as to renew efforts to protect 
workers’ safety and health on the job 
through traditional grievance and bar- 
gaining procedures. 
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Technology and plant closings 


Today technology is changing the 
structure of the U.S. economy, changing 
industries and occupations, international 
trade patterns, and the economic foun- 
dations of national power and national 
security, and raising serious problems of 
job loss and unemployment. 

Advances in technology are bring- 
ing—in addition to its benefits—social 
and economic costs, including down- 
grading and displacement of workers, 
and job loss. The progress of technology 
is resulting in plant shutdowns and more 
workers jobless or working at lower pay 
with reduced income. 

Unions, through collective bargain- 
ing, are beginning to negotiate a variety 
of provisions relating to technological 
change and plant closings. These include 
advance notice, training and retraining 
for new jobs using new technology, pro- 
tection against layoffs, income mainte- 
nance with work or pay guarantees, 
early retirement options, transfer rights 
and relocation assistance, supplemental 
unemployment benefits, and other pro- 
tections to cushion adverse affects on 
workers and their families when techno- 
logical change or plant closings disrupt 
established patterns of work and pay. 

However, job loss due to changing 
technology and the serious problems of 
plant closings are increasing. The labor 
movement is pressing for legislation to 
protect workers in these situations. Such 
legislation is aimed at ending tax incen- 
tives that encourage plant closings, pro- 
viding mandatory advance notice of 
plant closings and technological change 
that will lead to layoffs, securing higher 
levels of income support for longer peri- 
ods for displaced workers, encouraging 
training and retraining opportunities 
for dislocated workers, continuing health 
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insurance for the displaced, attracting 
new industries to areas that have lost 
jobs due to plant closings and major 
layoffs, maintaining rights of union suc- 
cessorship when an operation is closed 
and then reopened under new manage- 
ment, and requiring that corporations 
share the financial burden of helping a 
community and its workers adjust after 
a plant closes. 


Worker participation 


Workers demonstrate a new and 
growing desire for recognition of indi- 
vidual dignity and for ajob in which the 
worker 1s in some way involved and ful- 
filled. While this has been a long-stand- 
ing concern of the American labor 
movement—along with fair compensa- 
tion, job security, and other conditions 
of employment—a new emphasis is being 
placed on worker-participation and 
quality-of-work-life programs. Unfor- 
tunately, some employers view such 
programs as a way to raise productivity 
and increase competitiveness—and some- 
times as a way to fight unions—rather 
than as a way to increase worker partic- 
ipation in company decision making. 

With more than 1000 of these pro- 
grams now under way, they take many 
different forms—-labor-management 
community programs, participatory 
management, employee involvement, 
shop-floor democracy, consultation 
schemes, quality circles, autonomous 
work groups, quality of work teams, 
profit-sharing arrangements, and so 
forth. Some are within the framework of 
collective bargaining and some are sup- 
plementary to collective bargaining; 
others are aimed at circumventing and 
weakening collective bargaining or at 
preventing union organizing and union 
recognition. 
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Where these programs are perverted 
into a management tool or weapon used 
against workers and unions, skepticism 
and opposition result. Where they truly 
serve worker as well as management 
interests, however, unions cooperate and 


support such programs. 


Trade 


To meet the realities of the 1980s and 
1990s, the American labor movement 
will become more active in attempting 
to deal with the problems posed by inter- 
national trade. A first step toward 
achieving that reality requires a recogni- 
tion that misguided U.S. international 
trade, monetary, and investment poli- 
cles have been key factors contributing 
to the destruction of basic U.S. indus- 
tries. Many nations are increasing their 
barriers to imports of U.S. goods and 
many nations are subsidizing their ex- 
ports to the United States. Further- 
more, the Reagan administration’s 
tight-money, high-tnterest-rate policies 
have raised the value of the U.S. dollar 
in relation to foreign currencies, thus 
encouraging job-destroying imports and 
discouraging foreign buyers of U.S. 
exports. Meanwhile, trade adjustment 
assistance for U.S. workers losing jobs 
due to imports has been virtually wiped 
out by the Reagan administration. 

The trade union movement will neces- 
sarily pursue a wide range of specific 
actions to meet this nation’s interna- 
tional trade and investment concerns. 
Such actions include policies to deal 
with the erosion of the nation’s indus- 
trial base, domestic content require- 
ments, adequate and prompt injury relief 
measures, and trade adjustment assist- 
ance to assure that workers injured by 
imports are promptly and adequately 
helped. 
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Industrial policy 


In addition to the broad policy pro- 
grams that the labor movement will 
support in the 1980s and the 1990s, it 
seeks a coherent and comprehensive 
industrial policy to rebuild the US. 
economy; to speed up healthy, balanced 
economic growth; and to strengthen the 
nation’s response to international eco- 
nomic competition. America needs its 
basic industries, as well as new, high- 
technology industries, to maintain 
national power and national security 
and to meet international economic 
challenges. 

The labor movement’s call for indus- 
trial policy includes new economic and 
social structures. One such structure is a 
tripartite reindustrialization board that 
brings together business, labor, and 
government to focus on the need and 
method for revitalizing the nation’s 
economy. Under the policy guidance of 
this board, a national development bank 
would invest public and private funds in 
necessary reindustrialization projects. 

The bank would have authority to 
use loans, loan guarantees, targeted tax 
incentives, and other tools to encourage 
new industries that have difficulty ob- 
taining necessary financing and to assist 
older industries with special capital 
needs for modernization, expansion, and 
restoration of their competitive posi- 
tion. The bank should also direct its 
resources to the specific geographic 
areas of the country that are most in 
need. 

Job training programs would also be 
part of the nation’s industrial policy and 
reindustrialization. Injury from foreign 
trade would be considered by the board 
as part of its development strategy. 
Consideration might also be given to 
expanding the available tools of trade 
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policy to promote economic growth in a 
particular industry. 


Union mergers 


The American labor movement rec- 
ognizes the rapid changes in the struc- 
ture of the U.S. economy as raising 
serious challenges to the effectiveness of 
unions in collective bargaining and to 
the claim of workers to a fair share of the 
output of the economy. A response to 
the changing economic structure and 
corporate concentration is the merger of 
smaller unions into larger organizations 
better able to bargain effectively with 
the corporate giants. 

While there were 135 national and 
international unions in the labor federa- 
tion in 1955 at the time of the AFL-CIO 
merger, now there are less than 100, and 
the number will certainly shrink more 
rapidly in the future. The AFL-CIO has 
set up a subcommittee of its Executive 
Council to review its approach to mer- 
gers. A number of unions currently are 
engaged in earnest merger discussions. 

There was a time when unions disap- 
peared as industries did. The Cornice 
Workers, the Horse-Collar Makers, and 
the Umbrella and Walking-Stick Dres- 
sers, followed by the Bull Posters and the 
Broom and Whisk Makers, closed up 
shop and surrendered their charters. 
These unions served the workers who 
needed them as long as they needed 
them, then vanished; but their members 
did not vanish. They looked for new 
ways to make a living and new unions to 
represent them. 

Today, for the most part, workers in 
declining industries keep their unions as 
merged segments of larger organizations 
that are better able to serve them, and 
union mergers tend to strengthen the 
entire labor movement. The trend is 
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toward fewer, stronger, and more diver- 
sified unions, and the AFL-CIO en- 
courages that trend. 
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The struggle for trade unionism and 
workers’ rights, for human welfare and 
opportunity, and for a free and just 
society will continue in the future, as it 
has in the past, at the bargaining table 
and at the ballot box. There will be 
renewed emphasis on effective political- 
legislative representation of the interests 
of workers and their families. 

The union passion for economic jus- 
tice and economic opportunity will con- 
tinue lobbying for faster progress toward 
full employment and job security in the 
1980s and the 1990s. Full employment is 
a social imperative as well as an eco- 
nomic one, because unemployment gen- 
erates tremendous social losses, includ- 
ing physical and mental illness, family 
disorganization, social alienation, and 
crime. The moral imperative of full 
employment implies the right of every 
person to make a social contribution 
and to find fulfillment in a job. 

The passion for social justice will 
bring American trade unions into re- 
newed and strengthened battles for fair 
income distribution. At the bargaining 
table labor unions will continue to seek 
a fair share of the wealth they help pro- 
duce, and at the ballot box and in legis- 
latures across the nation they will con- 
tinue to press for better balance and 
fairness in taxes and government spend- 
ing. 

In the 1980s and 1990s there will be 
continuing efforts by trade unions to 
promote the safety and health of wor- 
kers and their families and the availa- 
bility of health care, to protect workers 
against adverse affects of technological 
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change and plant closings, to maintain 
and promote the nation’s international 
trade position, and to strengthen the 
balance and diversity of the nation’s 
economic structure. 

The structure of the American labor 
movement will change as mergers of 


unions result in stronger and more 
diversified labor organizations, better 
able to represent the interests of workers 
at the bargaining table and at the ballot 
box. 
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Trade Unions and Productivity: 
Some New Evidence on an Old Issue 


By RICHARD B. FREEMAN and JAMES L. MEDOFF 


ABSTRACT: Econometric investigations have yielded new evidence con- 
cerning collective bargaining’s impact on productivity for workers of a 
given quality working with the same amount of capital. These findings 
indicate that in many sectors—in particular, manufacturing and con- 
struction—unionized work places are on average more productive than 
nonunion ones. This positive effect is not an immutable constant. For 
example, in the underground bituminous coal industry, unionized mines 
were less productive than nonunion mines in 1975, with the reverse true in 
1965. The routes by which unions affect productivity have not yet been 
carefully delineated, but they appear to differ from sector to sector. In 
manufacturing, reduced turnover and improved management seem to be 
key; in construction, better-trained workers and more rationalized hiring 
and supervision seem to be primary. Finally, while the union/nonunion 
productivity differential is likely to be positive, it is on the average not large 
enough to offset the greater compensation and capital intensity under 
unionism. Hence, higher productivity and lower profitability appear to go 
hand in hand under collective bargaining. 
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HE impact of trade unionism on 

productivity has long been one of 

the major bones of contention among 

analysts of unionism. As Derek Bok and 
John Duniop wrote in 1970, 


For more than a century and a half, econo- 
mists have debated the effects of “combina- 
‘tions of workmen,” or collective bargaining, 
on the efficiency of business enterprises. The 
literature is replete with conflicting apprai- 
sals of the impact of work stoppages, work 
rules, regulation of machinery, apprentice- 
ship, and training on employee efficiency 
and managerial decisions.! | 


Do unions decrease or increase labor 
productivity? According to standard 
economic theory, unions raise wages, 
and management responds by increas- 
ing the capital intensity of its work place 
and the quality of its work force, which 
increases the productivity of labor. This 
productivity effect of unions is accepted 
by most discussants of the issue at hand. 
The real controversy arises when the 
question becomes, Controlling for dif- 
ferences both in the amount of capital 
that labor has to work with and in labor 
quality, is productivity higher or lower 
in work places that are unionized? That 
is, if we compare union and nonunion 
work places that are identical in terms of 
their productive inputs, does collective 
bargaining iead to human resource prac- 
tices that increase or decrease produc- 
tivity? 

This article summarizes some new 
evidence concerning the latter question 
for workers of the same skill and using 
the same capital. The first section lays 
out two opposing views of the issues: 
one that focuses on the union wage—or 
more accurately, wages plus fringes— 


l Derek C. Bok and John T. Dunlop, Labor 
and the American Community (New York: Simon 
and Schuster, 1970), p. 260. 
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unions may use their monopoly power 
to lower productivity through restrictive 
work practices, competition in product 
markets is unlikely to permit such prac- 
tices for very long. An employer who 
pays a higher cost of labor and gets less 
rather than more productivity out of the 
work force will go out of business in a 
competitive product market. 

While the monopoly model predicts 
that unionized firms will have higher 
productivity than otherwise comparable 
nonunion firms, it is important to real- 
ize that the monopoly-wage induced 
gain in productivity is socially harmful. 
In the absence of other interferences 
with perfect competition, the wage effect 
causes labor and capital to be allocated 
in such a way that their contribution to 
national output is not as high as it would 
be if competitive market prices deter- 
mined where these factors were being 
utilized. Workers who would have been 
employed in the union sector are forced 
to take lower productivity jobs in the 
nonunion sector. Machines that would 
have been employed in nonunion enter- 
prises are now used in the union sector 
to raise the productivity of unionized 
labor. And the size of the union sector is 
smaller than it would have been in the 
absence of union monopoly wages. The 
social cost of union monopoly wage 
gains can be interpreted as an estimate 
of the lost productivity due to the set of 
monopoly effects associated with union- 
ism. 

The voice/ response routes by which 
collective bargaining raises productivity 
are, by contrast, potentially socially 
desirable, since they result not from 
inefficient allocation of resources but 
from improved efficiency within firms. 
For example, reductions in turnover 


due to unionism raise productivity by 
lowering costs of training and recruit- 
ment.? In industries like construction, 
productivity gains result from unionized 
apprenticeship programs that produce 
better workers. Managerial responses to 
unionism that take the form of more 
rational personnel policies and more 
careful monitoring of work activity raise 
productivity by reducing organizational 
slack. The voluminous case studies by 
Harvard Business School’s Sumner 
Slichter, James Healy, and Robert 
Livernash and bv other researchers have 
shown that the effectiveness of the mana- 
gerial response to unionism is perhaps 
the most important determinant of what 
unions do to productivity. Some man- 
agements will adjust to the union and 
turn unionism into a positive force at the 
work place; others will not. Over the 
long run, those that respond positively 
will prosper, while those that do not will 
suffer in the market.‘ 

Just as the monopoly analysis allows 
for the possibility that restrictive work 
rules reduce productivity, the voice/ 
response analysis allows for the possibil- 
ity that some work rules, such as senior- 


3. We recognize that decreases in turnover 
that benefit a firm could reduce mobility in the 
economy to a point at which they reduce national 
output. That unions substantially reduce turnover 
is documented ın R. B. Freeman, “The Exit-Voice 
Trade Off in the Labor Market, Unionism, Job 
Tenure, Quits, and Separations,” Quarterly Jour- 
nal of Economics, 94:643-73 (June 1980); evidence 
that this reduction in quits increases productivity 
is presented in C. Brown and J, Medoff, “Trade 
Unions in the Production Process,” Journal of 
Political Economy, 86:355-78 (June 1978). 

4. Much of the relevant evidence is the basis 
for Sumner H. Slichter, James J. Healy, and E. 
Robert Livernash, The Impact of Collective Bar- 
gaining on Management (Washington, DC: 
Brookings Institution, 1960). 
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ity or rules restricting managerial flexi- 
bility, can reduce productivity. Perhaps 
most important, the voice/response 
analysis points to the state of industrial 
relations in a sector as a key factor in 
either raising or reducing productivity. 
If industrial relations are good, with 
management and unions working to- 
gether to produce a bigger “pie” as well 
as fighting over the size of their slices, 
productivity is likely to be higher under 
unionism. If industrial relations are 
poor, with management and labor ig- 
noring common goals to battle one 
another, productivity is likely to be 
lower under unionism. 

The empirical question is whether 
productivity-augmenting or productiv- 
ity-reducing behavior dominates in the 
economy. 


UNION PRODUCTIVITY EFFECTS: 
THEORY AND EVIDENCE 


The new tool used to study the impact 
of unionism on productivity is the pro- 
duction function, which traditionally 
makes output per worker depend on 
capital per worker, other inputs used per 
worker, and indicators of the quality of 
the workers, as reflected in their level of 
schooling, for instance. To determine 
the effects of unionism on productivity, 
one adds to the traditional variables a 
variable giving the fraction of the work 
force that is unionized. In statistical 
analyses the estimated effect of the frac- 
tion unionized reflects what unions do 
to productivity above and beyond 
changes in the amount of physical inputs 
used per worker. To isolate the union 
effect in this framework, one must have 
good measures of output, capital, and 
the quality of labor, and one must spec- 
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ify properly the nature of the production 
relation itself. 

Table | summarizes the results of 
studies using the production function 
technique on the relation between union- 
ism and productivity. As the table 
shows, the studies differ in their mea- 
sures of labor productivity, with some 
measuring it as dollars of value added— 
or shipments—per worker and others in 
physical units—tons, square feet—per 
worker. Value added is a dollar measure 
—price times quantity—that has the 
advantage of including the full spectrum 
of goods produced by a firm, valued at 
their market prices. 

It also has a disadvantage, however: 
unless the prices charged by union and 
nonunion firms are the same, any find- 
ing of higher value added per worker in 
the organized establishments could re- 
flect not the higher physical output per 
worker, but rather a higher price per 
unit of output. In industries where mar- 
kets are truly national, with a single 
price for each output, and where union- 
ized and nonunionized firms are equally 
likely to specialize in high-priced or in 
low-priced outputs, the possible confu- 
sion of price with quantity is small, but 
in industries where markets are partly 
local, it could lead to misleading infer- 
ences. Physical measures of output alle- 
viate this problem but at the cost of 
being limited to the few distinct goods 
that can be so measured. Most modern 
firms produce a wide variety of products 
with too many dimensions to be cap- 
tured by a single physical measure. 
Because neither measure is perfect, re- 
searchers have analyzed both value- 
added and physical measures of labor 
productivity. 

The first study, by Professor Charles 
Brown of the University of Maryland 
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TABLE 1 
PRODUCTION FUNCTION ESTIMATES OF THE UNION PRODUCTIVITY EFFECT 





Estimated Difference in 
Productivity, with Amount 
of Capital per Worker and 
Other Factors Held Fixed, 





Unit of between Union and Non- 
Sector Comparison Year union Units (percentage) 
Studies using valua added 
1. Manufacturing Industries States 1972A 20 to 25; 10 to 15 
19728 10 
1977 31 
Changes 
between 
1972 and 
1977 9 
2. Wooden household 
furniture Plants 1976-76 15 
3. Construction (value added 
deflated by area price 
index) States 1972-75 15 to 20 
4. Office building General 
construction contractors 1974 39 
5. Manufacturing Individual 
businesses 1980 ~2 
Studies using physical units 
of output 
6. Cement (tons) Plants 1974 6 to8 
7 Cement (changes in tons) Plants changing 
from nonunion 
to union 1953-76 6 
8 Underground bizuminous 
coal (tons) Mines 1965 33 to 38 
1970 ~ 4to 8 
1975 ~20 to -17 
1980 ~18 to -14 
9. Offica building construction General 1974 36 
{square feet) contractors 


SOURCES- (1) 1372A C. Brown and J. Medoff, “Trade Unions in the Production Process,” 
Journal of Political Economy, 86(3).356-78 (June 1978), 1972B and 1977. estimated with Jona- 
than Leonard from data based on Census of Manufacturers; (2) J. Frantz, ‘The Impact of Trade 
Unions on Productivity in the Wood Household Furniture Industry” (Undergraduate thesis, Har- 
vard University, 1978]; (3) S. Allen, “Unionized Construction Workers Are More Productive,” 
Quarterly Journal of Economics, in press, (4) and (9) idem, “‘Unionization and Productivity in 
Office Building and School Construction,” National Bureau of Econornic Research, Working 
Paper no. 1139 (Cambridge, MA, 1983), pp. 27-30; (5) K. Clark, ‘““Unianization and Firm Per- 
formance’ The Impact on Profits, Growth, and Productivity,” Harvard Business School, HBS 83-16 
(Cambridge, MA: Harvard University, 1983), (6) and (7) idem, “Tha Impact of Unionization on 
Productivity’ A Case Study,” Industriali and Labor Relations Review, 34 466 (July 1980); {8} 
M Connerton, R.B. Freeman, and J.L, Medoff, “Industrial Relations and Productivity A Casa of 
the US Bituminous Coal Industry,” mimeographed (Cambridge, MA: Harvard University, rev. 
1983) 

NOTE Approximate percentage differences are calculated as antilogs of estimated union co- 
efficients in semilog regression models 
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and James Medoff, compared value 
added per worker across states in the 
same industry, and found that, with 
other factors—including capital per 
worker—being the same, productivity 
was 20 to 25 percent higher in the more 
heavily unionized states. They also 
found, however, that unionized firms 
used more capital per worker than pre- 
dicted in the analysis, a fact that sug- 
gests that they have not perfectly mod- 
eled the production process. Because the 
estimated union effect depends critically 
on how capital affects output, they 
report lower figures of 10 to 15 percent 
under various assumptions regarding 
the productivity of capital. 

Follow-up work for manufacturing— 
by Freeman, Medoff, and Professor 
Jonathan Leonard of the University of 
California, Berkeley—has produced a 
smaller positive union productivity effect 
than Brown and Medoff for 1972, using 
a different measure of capital, but a 
larger effect for 1977. Analysis that 
focused on a single manufacturing in- 
dustry—wooden household furniture— 
yielded an estimate of 15 percent higher 
productivity in union than in nonunion 


plants. In construction, Professor Steven . 
Allen of North Carolina State Univer-- 


sity has estimated union-nonunion pro- 
ductivity differences in value added— 
deflated by an area price index, to deal 
with the danger that in this sector the 
higher value added reflects higher prices 
of union-built buildings—ranging from 
15 to 20 percent. 

Not all value-added studies have, 
however, obtained positive union pro- 
ductivity effects. In a study of productiv- 
ity in businesses, defined as parts of cer- 
tain large firms that can be considered 
separate, Professor Kim Clark of the 
Harvard Business School found a slight 
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negative union impact. Clark’s findings 
make it clear that the production func- 
tion technique can yield negative as well 
as positive union impacts and that: the 
union effect is likely to differ across dif- 
ferent parts of the economy—a point to 
which we will return later. 

Analyses of physical productivity, 
summarized in the bottom half of Table 
1, have in two cases found positive 
union effects and in one case found an 
effect that went from positive to nega- 
tive over time. Clark estimated that 
productivity in the cement sector was 6 
to 8 percent higher in organized than in 
nonorganized plants in 1974. In con- 
struction, Allen obtained data from the 
U.S. Department of Labor on 83 office 
building projects and found that, mea- 
sured by square feet constructed per 
worker, the union projects had 36 per- 
cent higher productivity. Consistent with 
Allen’s finding of higher productivity in 
union construction, two case studies 
that examined labor usage in the bids of 
union and nonunion contractors for 
identical buildings found that union 
contractors estimated a need for 20 to 25 
percent fewer workers for the project 
than were needed by nonunion contrac- 
tors. 

Finally, our analysis, in conjunction 
with Marguerite Connerton of the De- 
partment of Labor, of tons of coal pro- 
duced in underground bituminous coal 
mines—virtually all underground ton- 
nage in the United States was cap- 
tured—yielded quite different results in 
different time periods: positive union 

5. See Allan B. Mandelstamm, “The Effects 
of Unions on Efficiency in the Residential Con- 
struction Industry: A Case Study,” Industrial and 
Labor Relations Review, pp. 503-21 (July 1965). 
See also Robert Cochran, “Productivity Among 


Union/ Nonunion Construction Workers” (Paper, 
Harvard University, 1979). 
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productivity effects in 1965, small posi- 
tive to small negative effects in 1970, 
sizable negative effects in 1975, and 
smaller negative effects in 1980. The 
switch in the union effect from positive 
to negative shows that the union pro- 
ductivity effect is highly variable over 
time, dependent on labor and manage- 
ment policies and relations, which can 
improve or deteriorate. 

Two of the studies in Table 1 used a 
before-after method of analysis, exam- 
ining the relation between changes in 
productivity and changes in unionism. 
Both found productivity increasing with 
the advent of unionism. In analysis of 
the 1972-77 changes in manufacturing 
productivity, we and Leonard obtained 
a positive but statistically insignificant 
union effect, which showed that produc- 
tivity did better in areas where unionism 
grew more—declined less—but not by a 
well-defined magnitude. Clark compared 
productivity in six cement plants that 
became unionized in the 1960s and 
found increases in productivity of 6 
percent. 

While the bulk of the work has focused 
on the United States, an analysis for 
Japanese manufacturing yielded results 
comparable to those in the original 
Brown-Medoff study. For 1973 Mura- 
matsu found a positive but insignificant 
union productivity effect of 5 percent in 
Japanese manufacturing. For 1978 he 
found that the unionized parts of Japa- 
nese manufacturing had a 19 percent 
productivity advantage. The difference 
in results between the years may be due 
to data problems or to differences over 
time in the relevant set of intervening 


union effects. l 
In sum, most studies of productivity 


find that unionized work places are 
more productive than otherwise com- 
parable nonunion work places. Because 
unionized labor costs are also higher, 
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however, one should not infer from this 
that firms should be eager to be organ- 
ized. Statistical evidence indicates that 
the productivity increases cannot offset 
the greater capital intensity and labor 
costs under unionism. Higher produc- 
tivity does not mean a higher rate of 
return on capital.§ 


UNIONS AND THE 
GROWTH OF PRODUCTIVITY 


While unions may have a positive 
effect on productivity at a given point in 
time, they may cause productivity to 
decline over time. This would happen if 
unions prevented firms from adopting 
new technologies; it would also happen 
if unions led to a retardation in the 
growth rate of capital. 

Historically some unions have op- 
posed technological change. 


The Window-Glass Workers, with a strong 
craft tradition, tried to prevent the use of 
glassworking machines when they were in- 
troduced in 1908. ... In time, however, the 
new processes displaced the old, since they 
were much more efficient, and the window- 
glass union had to be formally disbanded in 
1928. Other unions have endorsed practices 
such as rigid piece rates which reduce the 
economic benefits of technological change to 
employers.’ 


Because unions that oppose techno- 
logical change tend to go out of busi- 
ness, however, the general union atti- 
tude toward technological change is not 
one of stubborn opposition. While not 
all unions encourage technological 
change to the extent that John L. Lewis’s 
mine workers did in the 1950s and 
1960s--when the United Mine Workers 
favored rapid mechanization of the 
mines, high productivity, and high 

6. See Freeman and Medoff, What Do Unions 


Do?, chap. 12. 
7. Bok and Dunlop, p. 261. 
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wages, at the expense of employment— 
many unions view change favorably—as 
long as they can protect their members 
against serious harm. In the 1980s, as 
well as earlier, some unions have even 
pressed management to modernize their 
plants with new investments, as they 
realize that failure to do so means ulti- 
mate loss of jobs.? 

Union policy toward technological 
change, whether pro or con, however, is 
not the only determinant of the impact 
of organization on productivity growth. 
Union wage increases may themselves 
speed up the rate of technological ad- 
vance by inducing management to sub- 
stitute new machinery for labor or by 
inducing management to pay for the 
development and introduction of new 
technologies. On the other hand, high 
wages reduce the profitability of the 
union sector, discouraging further in- 
vestments in the area. 

To see unionism as positively or neg- 
atively related to the growth of produc- 
tivity, as opposed to the level of produc- 
tivity, we have analyzed the impact of 
the proportion of workers unionized on 
the rate of growth of value added or 
value of shipments. The results of our 
analysis of data from the Annual Survey 
of Manufacturers and the Census of 
Manufactures, spanning the 1958-77 
period, suggest that while highly union- 
ized industries have, indeed, had some- 
what slower growth of productivity than 
little-unionized industries, the observc— 
relation is too weak statistically to sup- 
port any conclusion that unionism re- 
duces dynamic efficiency. Some highly 
unionized industries have rapid produc- 
tivity growth, and others have less rapid 
growth. 


8. Investment to modernize plants was espe- 
cially important in the recent give-back negotia- 
tions of the steelworkers. 
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Because unionized sectors tend to be 
older industries, one expects some nega- 
tive relation between productivity and 
unionism because of the life cycle of 
industries—a new industry typically en- 
joys more rapid productivity growth 
than an older, established sector—even 
if unionism did nothing harmful to the 
rate of industrial progress. Consistent 
with our results, analysis of the relation- 
ship between productivity growth and 
research and development spending that 
includes unionism as a control variable 
reveals no clear pattern, with negative 
relationships between the fraction or- 
ganized and the growth of productivity 
in some periods and positive relation- 
ships in other periods.? On the other 
hand, a recent study by Hirsch and Link 
of the growth of total factor productiv- 
ity between 1957 and 1973 in 19 two- 
digit nonunionized industries yielded a 
negative significant coefficient on both a 
unionism variable and a change in union- 
ism variable. Over all, current empiri- 
cal evidence offers no support for the 
bald assertion that unionization is asso- 
ciated with lower—or higher—produc- 
tivity advance, but suggests the value of 
further work. 


The recent slowdown in 
productivity growth 


The claim that productivity has his- 
torically grown more rapidly in periods 


9, Nestor E. Terlecky, “Sources of Productiv- 
ity Advance A Pilot Study of Manufacturing 
Industries, 1899-1953” (Ph D. diss., Columbia 
University, 1960) found a negative correlation. 
John W Kendnick and Elhott S. Grossman, Pro- 
ductivity in the United States: Trends and Cycles 
(Baltimore, MD: Johns Hopkins University Press, 
1980) find a positive relation between growth of 
productivity and growth of umonism. From their 
data, however, it 1s apparent that there is a positive 
correlation between the level of unionism and 
productivity growth as well as between the 


changes. 
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of lower organization of the work force 
is simply false. The U.S. economy has 
enjoyed rapid growth of productivity in 
periods of relatively weak unionization— 
the 1900s, for example-—and in periods 
of strong unionization, notably the dec- 
= ades immediately following World War 
Il. While so much changes over time 
that it would be foolhardy to read any 
causality into historical associations, 
the fact is that in both the post-World 
War II period and over a longer period 
stretching back to 1900-——war years and 
the Great Depression excluded—there 
is essentially no connection between 
productivity growth in the United States 
and unionization. In both the entire 
1900-80 period and the 1950-80 period, 
whether productivity growth in a year 
was above or below the period median 
was not related to whether the percen- 
tage unionized in that year was above or 
below the period median. While it is still 
possible that union-induced changes in 
the overall economy are inimical to 
rapid productivity growth, the historical 
data do not show such a pattern. 


A GLIMPSE INSIDE 
THE BLACK BOX 


The impact of collective bargaining 
on productivity is not an immutable 
constant. In fact, the impact appears to 
depend greatly on both the internal cli- 
mate of a work place and the external 
climate in which management and labor 
operate. We have seen that in many set- 
tings unions have a positive impact on 
productivity, even after the monopoly 
effects of the institution are netted out. 
Is this finding not inconsistent with 
what managers say unions do? What 
precisely are the channels through which 
unions affect productivity? A black box 
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that takes unionism and transforms it 
into greater productivity net of capital 
intensity and labor quality would be 
much more credible if its workings were 
understood. 


Management flexibility 
under unionism 


That unions reduce managerial flexi- 
bility is one of the most frequent charges 
brought against unions by managers. 
Jurisdictional limitations on what wor- 
kers can or cannot do; restrictions on 
the activity of foremen and other non- 
union workers to perform the work of 
members in the bargaining unit; restric- 
tions on contracting work out; and 
insistence on operating by the rules even 
when it may be more efficient to break 
them are all different ways in which 
unions impair managerial flexibility. 

To evaluate the impact of unionism 
on the flexibility of operations, we have 
examined the degree to which union and 
nonunion managements substitute non- 
production labor and capital for pro- 
duction labor when the relative costs of 
the latter change. If unionism reduces 
flexibility, the extent of such cost-min- 
imizing substitution is likely to be less in 
a unionized setting. Our analysis of sub- 
stitutability between production and 
nonproduction labor among industries 
and among plants within industries 
shows that unionism is associated with 
less substitutability between production 
and nonproduction labor, but not be- 
tween production labor and capital. We 
estimate that a 10 percent increase in the 
wage of production workers relative to 
the wage of nonproduction workers 
causes a 1.9 percent substitution of non- 
production for production labor in a 
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union setting, compared to a 2.8 percent 
substitution in a nonunion setting.!° ° 

Even substantial reductions in flexi- 
bility are, however, unlikely to have a 
great effect on productivity. When pro- 
duction lines are machine run, flexibility 
is simply not important. When opera- 
tions are more amenable to managerial 
decisions, the good manager can substi- 
tute better advance planning for flexibil- 
ity. Perhaps most important, flexibility— 
defined in terms of the substitutability 
among inputs in a production func- 
tion—is a second-order rather than 
first-order factor in affecting the level of 
productivity.!! In the construction in- 
dustry, where complaints about restric- 
tive union work rules are commonplace, 
experts in the economics of the industry 
almost uniformly agree that the rules’ 
effect on productivity has been vastly 
exaggerated: !2 


Relatively few union workers are covered by 
contracts of this nature. 


Their [work rules’] adverse effect is much 
less than has been widely alleged. 


Although no reliable quantitative estimate 
can be made of those rules on efficiency, 
their total impact would appear to be very 
small, 


10. R. B. Freeman and J L. Medoff, “Substi- 
tution Between Production Labor and Other Fac- 
tors in Unionized and Nonunionized Manufactur- 
ing,” Review of Economics and Statistics, 

64(2):tab. 4, pp. 220-33 (May 1982). 

11. Technically, uf we have a general produc- 
tion function, the first-order Taylor series expan- 
sion terms do not include the elasticity of sub- 
stitution, It enters with the second-order terms. 

12. These quotations were given to us by 
Steven Allen. They are from, respectively, William 
Haber and Harold M. Levinson, Labor Relations 
and Productivity in the Building Trades (Ann 
Arbor: University of Michigan, 1956); Allan B. 
Mandelstamm, “The Effects of Unions on Effi- 
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There is no question that at various times 
and places, various locals of the building 
trades unions have resisted technological 
innovation in tools or materials and have 
established unduly restrictive work rules or 
practices. Yet, the results of our survey, as of 
other field research, do not support the con- 
tention that this has been a widespread or 
consistent policy. 


All told, reductions in flexibility, 
while irritating to management, have 
only modest effects on productivity. 


Some positive channels 


Suppose the reduction in productiv- 
ity due to reduced management flexibil- 
ity has been oversold. In what ways does 
unionism in fact raise productivity, and 
by how much? These are extremely dif- 
ficult questions to answer, for they re- 
quire knowledge not only of differences 
in the characteristics of organized and 
unorganized work places but also of the 
actual ways in which the work places 
operate. 

Our current knowledge suggests that 
several factors underlie the union-pro- 
ductivity linkage. In manufacturing the 
fact that unions substantially reduce 
quit rates appears to explain some of the 
union productivity effect. Brown and 
Medoff estimated that one-fifth of the 
union/nonunion productivity differen- 
tial in the average manufacturing indus- 
try was attributable to the lower turn- 
over under unionism, Muramatsu found 
that all of the 1978 Japanese union effect 





ciency in the Residential Construction Industry: A 
Case Study,” Industrial and Labor Relations 
Review, 18(4):503-21 (July 1965); Herbert R. Nor- 
thrup and Howard G. Foster, Open Shop Con- 
struction (Philadelphia: University of Pennsylva- 
nia Press, 1975); and Clinton C. Bourdon and 
Raymond E. Levitt, Union and Open-Shop Con- 
struction (Lexington, MA: D.C Heath, 1980). 
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on productivity was due to lower quits. 
In construction Allen attributed 10 per- 
cent of the union productivity advan- 
tage to the reduced need for supervision 
under unionism, and 8 percent to the 
greater use of standardized components 
by union contractors.!3 

In the cement industry, Clark found 
some changes in worker behavior that 
were likely to raise productivity: lower 
turnover in half of the plants studied, 
and, according to the union, improved 
morale in two of six plants. He found 
the most important changes in manage- 
rial performance, however. In every 
plant that became unionized, top man- 
agement replaced the plant manager 
and many foremen and introduced more 
professional managerial practices, weed- 
ing out authoritarian or paternalistic 
practices. Supervisors tightened the ship, 
kept a close eye on things, and intro- 
duced new modes of operation likely to 
raise productivity.'* This finding gains 
credence from the fact that it is similar 
to the central conclusion of Slichter, 
Healy, and Livernash that “the chal- 
lenge that unions present management 
has, if viewed broadly, created superior 
and better balanced management, even 
though some exceptions must be recog- 
nized.” !5 

In some industries productivity is 
advanced by explicit labor-management 
cooperative ventures. In the men’s tai- 


13. For the Brown-Medoff estimate, see Brown 
and Medoff, “Trade Unions in the Production 
Process,” pp. 355-78. For the Allen results, see S. 
Allen, “Unionization and Productivity in Office 
Building and School Construction,” National 
Bureau of Economic Research, Working Paper 
no. 1139 (Cambridge, MA, 1983), pp. 27-30. 

14. K. Clark, “The Impact of Unonization on 
Productivity: A Case Study,” Indusirial and Labor 
Relations Review, 33:451-68 (July 1980). 

15. Shchter, Healy, and Livernash, p. 951. 
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lored clothing industry, for example, 
labor and management established a 
committee to develop and introduce 
automatic sewing machines to enable 
U.S. workers and firms to compete with 
low-wage foreign competitors. They 
hired Draper Laboratories, formerly a 
part of the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, to do the technical work. 
According to John T. Dunlop, 


The program has several distinct features. 
The Department of Commerce is contribut- 
ing financially, although no more than the 
private-sector contributions from labor and 
management. The managements and the 
union in the clothing industry have been 
joined by two leading textile manufacturers 
and a leading synthetic yarn company to 
constitute a broad sectoral group to improve 
coordination and productivity. These joint 
responses of labor and management are 
beyond those that could be achieved at the 
work place, !6 


While joint efforts are relatively un- 
common, increased pressures from for- 
eign competitors may induce other in- 
dustries and unions to engage in similar 
cooperative activities in the future. 


THE UNION PRODUCTIVITY 
EFFECT ACROSS SETTINGS 


The new literature on the union pro- 
ductivity effect indicates that the effect 
varies widely across settings. Is this 
variation systematic? In which climates 
will the positive effects of unionism 
flourish? 

An important implication of the 
voice-response model is that productiv- 


16. The statement is from John T Dunlop’s 
lecture, “Labor-Management Response to Pro- 
ductivity Change,” delivered 1 Apr. 1982, in 
George S Eccles, Distinguished Lecture Series, 
1981-82 (Logan: Utah State University, 1982), p. 
34. 
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ity is likely to depend on the state of 
labor-management relations in shops. 
When those relations are poor, man- 
agement is likely to have trouble getting 
high productivity. When they are good, 
workers and management may pull to- 
gether for the benefit of the firm. 

Three studies have examined the link 
between productivity and the state of 
industrial relations at a plant, and all 
three have found strong support for this 
proposition. In an analysis of productiv- 
ity at 18 General Motors plants Profes- 
sors Harry Katz and Thomas Kochan of 
M.1.T. and Kenneth R. Gobeille found 
higher productivity where plant manag- 
ers rated the industrial relations climate 
as good or where the rate of grievances 


filed by workers was low, which indi-- 


cated that workers viewed the state of 
labor-management relations as good. 

In a detailed study of paper mills, 
Bernard Ichniowski of the National 
Bureau of Economic Research obtained 
similar results: a plant with a low rate of 
grievances filed in a given period had 
notably better productivity than the 
same plant when it had a high rate of 
grievances filed. In addition, he has 
estimated that low-grievance plants have 
correspondingly higher profits, because 
of the better productivity, by as much as 
a third compared with high-grievance 
plants. 

In the third study Professor Michael 
Schuster of Syracuse University exam- 
ined productivity at nine manufacturing 
plants-over a period of five years, during 
which a cooperative union management 
program was introduced. He found an 
increase in productivity in 6 of the 8 
plants for which productivity could be 
measured.!7 


17. Harry Katz, Thomas Kochan, and Ken- 
neth Gobeille, “Industrial Relations Performance, 
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The striking change in the union 

effect in the coal industry from positive 
in the 1960s to negative in the 1970s 
appears to be at least partially due to a 
deterioration in the state of industrial 
relations in the sector. In the 1950s, 
when John L. Lewis ran the United 
Mine Workers (UMW), the union was a 
strong, centralized organization—dicta- 
torial, in many respects—whose policy 
was to favor mechanization, rapid tech- 
nological change, and rising wages at 
the expense of employment. The result, 
as can be seen in Figure 2, was extremely 
rapid productivity growth. 

After Lewis’s death, however, the 
union was wracked with internal dis- 
sent, as one leader replaced another 
while workers engaged in wildcat strikes 
to voice their complaints about work 
conditions. One union president, Tony 
Boyle, was convicted of hiring gunmen 
to murder an insurgent leader. His suc- 
cessor, Arnold Miller, was widely criti- 
cized as ineffective, and the next leader, 
Sam Church, was turned out of office 


-for failing to represent members’ desires. 


Instability in underground coal mining 
reached such a state that in 1976 there 
were 1383 work stoppages—over ten 
times the number fifteen years earlier— 
and 3.5 percent of total working time 
was lost to wildcat strikes—over fifteen 
times as much as in 1961. Sensing the 
weakness of the union, some coal man- 





Economic Performance and the Effects of Quality 
of Working Life Effect: An Inter-Plant Analysis” 
(Sloan School Working Paper 1329-82, Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology, July 1982); Ber- 
nard Ichniowski, “How Do Labor Relations Mat- 
ter? A Study of Productivity in Eleven Paper 
Mills,” mimeographed (Cambndge, MA. National 
Bureau of Economic Research, 1983); Michael 
Schuster, “The Impact of Union-Management 
Compensation on Productivity and Employment,” 
Industrial and Labor Relations Review, 
36(3):415-30 (Apr. 1983). 
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agements sought to take advantage of 


the situation, delaying settlement of - 


grievances, and giving the union as 
much trouble as they could. In other 
companies the rapid growth in demand 
in the 1970s brought to the ranks of 
management newcomers who had very 
little skill in addressing labor problems. 
While other factors, such as the Mine 
Safety and Health Act of 1972, contrib- 
uted to the reduction of productivity, 
the deterioration in industrial relations 
in the sector is, in our view and that of 
many industry participants, a major 
cause of the observed decline.!8 Indeed, 
as the union began to stabilize in the 


1980s, productivity began to rise once 


more. The lesson is that unionism per se 
is neither a plus nor a minus to produc- 
tivity. What matters is how unions and 
management interact at the work place. 


The external climate 


If industrial relations in coal could 
deteriorate to such an extent that union- 
ized mines became markedly less pro- 
ductive than nonunion mines, what pre- 
vents conditions from deteriorating 
elsewhere in the organized part of the 
economy, with commensurate adverse 
affects on productivity? Why does coal 
in the 1970s appear to be the exception, 
rather than the rule? 

We believe the answer lies in the 
extent of competition found in the pro- 
duct market for the output produced by 
unionized labor. Like everyone else, 
unions, management of organized plants, 

18. For a history of coal see William H. Mier- 
nyck, “Coal,” in Collective Bargainmg. Contem- 
porary American Experience, ed. Gerald G 
Somers (Madison, WI: Industrial Relations Re- 
search Association, 1980), especially pp. 17-23; the 
quotation concerning Lewis's views of technologi- 
cal change is from p. 26. Further explanation of 


Lewis’s view may be found in U.S. News and 
World Report, 9 Nov. 1959, pp. 60-64. 
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and unionized workers are more likely 
to devote effort to productivity-aug- 
menting activities when they face the 
gun of competition. Indeed, in a com- 
petitive sector, only the unions and 
managements that are able to raise pro- 
ductivity to offset union wage gains will 
survive in the long run. Sectors sheltered 
from competition, by contrast, may or 
may not adopt productivity-improving 
activities. a ; 

From this perspective the collapse of 
productivity in unionized coal is under- 
standable. Coal is a natural resource 
that can be produced only in certain 
areas, so that the entry of competitors is 
limited. In the 1970s the price of coal 
soared because demand shifted from oil 
to coal, allowing the organized mines to 
earn reasonable returns and stay in bus- 
iness despite their higher labor costs per 
unit of output. In 1975, when the esti- 
mated union productivity in under- 
ground mining was 40 percent lower 
than in the 1969 peak year, the rate of 
return on investment in the entire indus- 
try was over four times what it had been 
in 1969. Of course, the unionized pro- 
ducers suffered a serious loss of market 
share, from about 70 percent of produc- 
tion in the late 1960s to 44 percent of 
production in 1980; but they still re- 
mained in business. !9 

It also appears that the union produc- 
tivity effect is greatest where product 
markets are most competitive, a pattern 
pointed out by Addison and Hirsch.?? 
They noted that Clark in his study of the 
cement industry found the largest union 


19. See Peter A. Navarro, “Union Bargaining 
Power in the Coal Industry, 1945-1981,” Indus- 
trial and Labor Relations Review, 36{2)'214-29 
(Jan 1983). 

20. John T. Addison and Barry T Hirsch, “Do 
Unions Really Raise Productivity? Alternative 
Views and Evidence,” mimeographed (Columbia: 
University of South Carolina, June 1983). 
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A Look Ahead at 
Public Employee Unionism 
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ABSTRACT: The surge in public sector union membership in the 1960s 
has abated, although the proportion of members who bargain is still on the 
increase. It seems likely that bargaining will become more widespread in 
the public sector than in the private sector because public sector 
management resists unionization less strongly than does private sector 
management. Public sector unions are solidly entrenched in the large 
northern U.S. cities and in the coming years will be attempting to organize 
in the South and the Southwest and in medium-sized cities and rural areas. 
In the field of education one finds considerable interest in faculty 
bargaining and speculation about how fast this will proceed. Securing 
favorable legislation is essential to the success of these various public sector 
union efforts. Inclusion in the statutes of interest arbitration and agency 
shop authorization represents a probable union goal in the current decade. 
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LTHOUGH the usual analysis of 
the state of American unionism 
indicates that declining levels of union- 
ism in the private sector have been offset 
in part by increasing levels in the public 
sector, it is unlikely that this situation 
will continue to hold true. In fact, 
insofar as the number of members is 
concerned, rather than the number who 
bargain, it has not been true since the 
1970s. 


MEMBERSHIP TRENDS 


Table 1 shows that in the private 
sector and in each of the major levels of 
the public sector the absolute number of 
union members has increased somewhat, 
but by a smaller percentage than the 
growth of employment, thereby causing 


a reduction in the proportion of public 
employees who are members of unions. 

Although Table 1 is designed to show 
that public sector union membership 
has not increased proportionately with 
employment in the period from 1972 to 
1980, it may also be inferred from the 
table that the public sector is already 
more fully unionized than the private 
sector, at least at the local and state 
government levels. Such an inference. is 
not warranted, because membership at 
the state and local government levels 
includes membership in employee or- 
ganizations that represent members 
through lobbying and other activities 
but do not bargain collectively and seek 
to obtain labor agreements. 

The same survey that shows that 48.8 
percent of full-time state and local 


TABLE 1 
NUMBER AND PERCENTAGE OF EMPLOYEES WHO ARE UNION MEMBERS 


Employees Union Members 
(Thousands) (Thousands) (Percentage) 
1972 1980 1972 1980 1972 1980 
Private Sector 73,565 $0,667 21,657 22,366 29.4 24.7 
Federal Employees* NAT 2049 NAT 463 NAT 22.6 
State Employees 2312 2868 942 1163 40.7 40.5 
Local Government Employees 6266 7446 3351 3867 53.5 619 


SOURCES: Statıstics for state and local government employees were taken from Managemen t- 
Labor Relations in State and Local Governments, vol. 3, 1972 Cansus of Governments, no. 3, 
Public Employment (U.S. Bureau of the Census, Nov. 1974) and from U.S., Bureau of the Census, 
Labor-Managament Relations in State and Local Governments: 1980, Series GSS no. 102 (Wash- 
ington, DC. Government Printing Office, 1980). Private sector statistics were taken from the 
Directory of U.S. Labor Organizations, 1982-83 ed. (Washington, DC: Bureau of National Affairs, 
1982), p. 1. Estimates for federal employees were obtained from the U.S. Office of Labor Manage- 
ment Relations. 


*Federal sector union membership is not published, but an estimate was made for 1980 using 
the 37 percent ratio of membership to employess represented for the three major unlons—Ameri- 
can Federation of Government Employees {AFGE}, National Treasury Employees Union (NTEU), 
and National Federation of Federal Employees (NFFE)~and extrapclating that figure to the 
2,049,000 federal employees. Membership figures were taken from the Directory of Labor Organi- 
zations and employment figures from Union Recognition in the Federal Government (U.S. Office 
of Personnel Management, 1981). It is interesting to note that the use of tha same estimation 
method produced a 25 percent relationship between members and employees in 1976 compared 
to the 22.6 percent relazionship in 1980. 


tNot available. 
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government employees belong to em- 
ployee organizations shows that only 
32.1 percent of these employees are 
covered by labor agreements. This 32.1 
percent figure is remarkably close to the 
overall U.S. figure in 1976 of 31 percent, 
which reflects primarily the private sec- 
tor.’ It should be noted also that the 
percentage of state and local govern- 
ment employees who are covered by col- 
lective bargaining agreements increased 
from 26 percent to 32.1 percent between 
1975 and 1980.’ 

It is this increase in collective bar- 
paining coverage that correctly gives rise 
to the impression that public sector bar- 
gaining is still expanding. However, it 
should be kept in mind that it is expand- 
ing as a proportion of a membership that, 
like private sector union membership, is 
not keeping pace with employment 
growth. Furthermore, it is quite possible 
that the 32.1 percent level of bargaining 
coverage in the public sector represents 
the short-run plateau at which the surge 
of public sector bargaining has abated. 

Most of the remaining units of govern- 
ment that have not engaged in collective 
bargaining are small ones with less than 
fifty full-time equivalents. Of the ap- 
proximately 80,000 governmental units, 
only 20 percent have more than 50 
full-time equivalents, and it is most of 


1. U.S , Bureau of the Census, Labor- Man- 
agement Relations in State and Local Govern- 
ment: 1980, Series GSS no. 102 (Washington, DC: 
Government Printing Office, 1980), p. 7 and 
Directory of National Unions and Employee 
Associations, 1977, Bureau of Labor Statistics 
Bulletin 2044 (Washington, DC: Government Print- 
ing Office, Dec. 1979), p. 78. 

2. U.S., Bureau of the Census, Labor-Man- 
agement Relations in State and Local Govern- 
ment: 1975, Series GSS no. 81 (Washington, DC: 
Government Printing Office, 1975), p. 9; Labor- 
Management Relations in State and Local Govern- 
ment. 1980, p. 7. 
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these units that make up the 32 percent 
of the employees who are covered by 
collective bargaining agreements. Al- 
though there are still some large groups 
of public employees in southern and 
southwestern states who are not covered 
by collective bargaining agreements, the 
overwhelming majority of the public 
employees who do not bargain are em- 
ployed in relatively small units of 
government. 

Some insight into the factors explain- 
ing the amount of public sector bargain- 
ing that exists can be gained by looking 
at some of the major parts of the public 
sector, such as postal, federal, education, 
and local government. It will be seen 
that the problems facing unions in one 
part of the public sector may differ sub- 
stantially from those facing unions in 
another part of the public sector and, as 
is pointed out in the review of the postal 
situation, may more closely resemble 
those faced by some private sector 
unions. 


THE POSTAL UNIONS 


The dominant unions in the postal 
service are the American Postal Workers 
Union (APWU) and the National Asso- 
ciation of Letter Carriers (NALC). Both 
have been affiliated with the AFL-CIO 
for many years. The NALC is a craft 
union, representing letter carriers: the 
APWU is a multiple craft union repre- 
senting primarily postal clerks. These 
two unions and several smaller unions 
represent about 90 percent of the 600,000 
postal employees.’ Postal employment 


3. Membership and employment statistics 
can be found in the Directory of U.S. Labor 
Organizations, 1982-83 Edition (Washington, DC: 
Bureau of National Affairs, 1982); J. Joseph 
Loewenberg, “The U.S. Postal Service,” in 
Collective Bargaining: Contemporary American 


ca 
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in the early 1980s was slightly lower than 
it was in 1970 and no great increase in 
employment is foreseen in the imme- 
diate future. 

With static employment and an al- 
most completely organized jurisdic- 
tion—Loewenberg described the pro- 
portion of employees represented as “an 
astonishing 88 percent”-—no changes in 
total union membership are anticipated. 
Mergers of smaller unions with the 
bigger ones are possible, and there are 
usually committees studying the possi- 
bility of merger. But changes initiated 
by the union leadership will be ones 
designed to increase the efficiency of the 
organizations rather than to change 
dramatically the goals sought through 
collective bargaining. 

In many ways the situation facing 
postal employee unions is similar to that 
facing the automobile and steelworker 
unions. All three groups had fully or- 
ganized their basic jurisdictions but have 
seen product competition arse from 
outside sources. All three have gained 
larger wage and fringe packages in the 
past two decades than comparable 
workers. All of their unions are now 
experimenting with employes-involve- 
ment programs designed to improve the 
quality of working life and to increase 
productivity.* Even the leaders of the 





Experience, ed. Gerald G Somers (Madison, WI 
Industrial Relations Research Association, 1980); 
and James L. Stern, “Unionism in the Public 
Sector,” ın Public Sector Bargaining, ed. Benjamin 
Aaron, Joseph R. Grodin, and James L Stern 
(Washington, DC- Bureau of National Affairs, 
1979) 

4. The Government Employee Relations 
Report (Washington, DC. Bureau of National 
Affairs), (GERR) 2! (1024): 1614, summarizes a 
discussion that Vincent Drum of the U S. postal 
service and Frank Connors of the NALC had at 
the 1983 Association of Labor Relations Agencies 
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postal unions, Vincent Sombrotto of the 
letter carriers and Moe Billers of the 
clerks, seem to be more like private sec- 
tor industrial union leaders than the old- 
time postal leadership. 

Economic circumstances seem to dic- 
tate that the postal unions, like the steel 
and auto unions, relinquish their pio- 
neering and pattern-setting roles, at least 
for the time being. Any patterns that 
these unions are setting in 1983 are 
defensive in nature and are widely de- 
scribed as concession bargaining. The 
strength of the NALC and APWU over 
the longer term, however, should not be 
underestimated. These and other postal 
unions have members located through- 
out the 50 states and have a long estab- 
lished and efficient political program.” 
And, unless unions representing other 
federal nonpostal employees make great 
strides in organizing their jurisdictions, 
the postal unions will still be much 
stronger than these other unions. 

Therefore, if and when the political 
and economic climates become more 
favorable for federal employees, one can 
expect the NALC and APWU to lead 
the way again. 


NONPOSTAL FEDERAL 
SECTOR UNIONS 


In 1976 the dominant union of federal 
employees—the American Federation 
of Government Employees (AFGE)— 
elected a new set of younger, more mil- 
itant officers who hoped to vitalize their 


meeting. They indicated that the initial experi- 


mental employee involvement programs were suc- 
cessful and that addttional programs were being 
undertaken. 

5. The postal umions were able to secure the 
overturn of an Eisenhower veto of a postal bill in 
the 1950s, one of the few Etsenhower vetoes that 
were overturned. 
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union and increase its membership dra- 
matically.. In the following years, how- 
ever, they were unable to achieve their 
goals and in the early 1980s had only 
about 225,000 dues-paying members, 
even though they represented about 
700,000 employees and had negotiated 
contracts for over 650,000 of them.‘ Nor 
is there any sign of an impending break- 
through. If anything, the outlook is 
gloomy. 

The scope of federal sector bargaining 
is narrow, excluding wages, pensions, 
union security, and many civil-service 
covered matters. This has meant that 
such advances as the rights to negotiate 
a labor agreement and to file grievances 
and to arbitrate them have applied pri- 
marily to working conditions. Although 
working-condition changes are often 
important to groups of workers, they do 
not have the same importance as the 
matters excluded from bargaining. Loy- 
alty to the union is hard to build when 
employees believe that the union deals 
only with relatively peripheral matters. 

The air traffic controllers union—the 
one federal sector union that had the 
opportunity to broaden the scope of 
bargaining to include wages, at least on 
a de facto basis—failed to reach agree- 
ment on the size of the wage increase 
despite the willingness of top govern- 
ment officials to bargain about the mat- 
ter. If the union and the executive 
branch of the federal government had 
agreed upon a wage package, it would 
have represented a significant expan- 
sion of the scope of bargaining and 


6. The membership figure 1s based on the 
AFL-CIO convention report as shown in the 
Directory, p. 73. The number of employees repre- 
sented and under agreements is taken from Union 
Recognition in the Federal Government (Wasb- 
ington, DC: Government Printing Office, 1981) p. 
32. 
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might have served as a precedent for 
other unions in bargaining about wages. 
Unfortunately, the failure to reach 
agreement, an unsuccessful strike, and 
subsequent decertification meant that 
the restricted scope of bargaining had 
not been breached. 

The outlook is bleak for expanding 
the scope of bargaining to include the 
agency or union shop. Right-to-work 
leaders have closer ties with the chair- 
man of the Senate labor committee and 
the administration than they have had in 
the past. It is doubtful that the federal 
sector unions will even make a serious 
attempt to amend the legislation prohib- 
iting mandatory dues or service fees. 
Without the aid of legislation permitting 
union security or an expansion of the 
scope of bargaining, it appears that 
most federal sector unions will continue 
to face insurmountable problems in 
building their membership. 


EDUCATION 


Moving from the federal sector to 
education at the local and state levels 
brings one to an examination of the 
National Education Association (NEA), 
the American Federation of Teachers 
(AFT), and the American Association 
of University Professors (AAUP). The 
initial explosion of bargaining by teach- 
ers in the major cities of the United States 
took place in the 1960s. Battles between 
the NEA and AFT were commonplace, 
teachers showed a newfound militance, 
and a teachers’ strike changed from a 
rarity to a common occurrence. 

By 1983 teacher bargaining had spread 
to most medium and large cities in the 
northern part of the country and had 
penetrated into the large cities in some 
parts of the South. The changes occur- 
ring at present and those that are antici- 
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pated in the coming years fall into two 
categories. There is the spread of bar- 
gaining from the systems comprising 
kindergarten through twelfth grade to 
the college level and the spread of bar- 
gaining to schools in the South and in 
rural areas in the North where it has not 
yet penetrated. 

Although the explanation of the 
growth of bargaining is complicated and 
involves many factors, the passage of 
legislation is probably the clearest single 
sign that bargaining shortly will spread 
from the most strongly organized groups 
to others. The typical pattern has been 
that strong, big-city teachers’ unions 
have bargained without the support of 
legislation but that the spread of bar- 
gaining to other groups required the 
passage of legislation. 


Faculty bargaining 


Clearly the inclusion of faculty in 
public sector bargaining legislation, 
sought mainly by public-school teachers 
and blue- and white-collar state and local 
government employees, has been an 
important factor in explaining the emer- 
gence of faculty bargaining. By 1980, 31 
states had legalized faculty bargaining 
for some or all of the professoriat in 
their community colleges, four-year col- 
leges and universities, and the three 
major unions had succeeded in gaining 
representation rights for about one- 
third of the half-million potentially 
organizable college and university 
faculty.’ 

Faculty bargaining has mainly been a 
public sector phenomenon. Two-year 
colleges controlled by the same boards 


7. See“Special Report on Higher Education,” 
GERR, Reference File (Washington, DC: Bureau 
of National Affairs, 1981). 


that dealt with unionized kindergarten- 
through-twelfth-grade teachers were 
typically the first faculty to engage in 
bargaining, followed by four-year col- 
leges and eventually by faculty at some 
universities. Although faculty at the 
most prestigious universities had not, as 
of 1983, joined the ranks of faculty who 
bargain,’ elections held on the Berkeley 
and Los Angeles campuses of the Uni- 
versity of California showed that there 
was considerable, although less than 
Majority, sentiment favoring union 
representation and collective bargaining. 

It is difficult to say how far and how 
fast faculty unionism will go. The Yeshiva 
decision of the U.S. Supreme Court has 
clearly slowed down faculty bargaining 
in the private sector.’ Also, an over- 
supply of Ph.D.s relative to demand in 
many academic specialties may make 
faculty members more cautious in their 
efforts to unionize than otherwise would 
be the case. Still, an adverse economic 
climate makes individual bargaining less 
satisfactory. Less generous employers, a 
deterioriation of working conditions, 
and less autonomy due to the integra- 
tion of individual campuses into state- 
wide systems with increased interven- 
tion by the legislature and governor’s 
office may act as a continuing spur to 
unionization. 

Almost half of the active members of 
the AAUP are covered by collective 
bargaining agreements and it seems like- 
ly that, despite a slowdown in the growth 
of faculty bargaining, the proportion of 


8. Bill Aussicker and J. W Garbarino, 
“Measuring Faculty Unionism: Quantity and 
Quality,” Jndustnal Relations, 12(2):123(May 
1973). 

9. U.S Supreme Court nos. 78-857 and 78- 
997, National Labor Relations Board y. Yeshiva 
University and Yeshiva University Faculty Asso- 
clation v. Yeshiva University (20 Feb. 1980). 
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faculty engaged in bargaining will in- 
crease from the one-third level men- 
tioned previously to nearly one-half of 
college and university faculty by the end 
of this decade. Legislative attempts to 
abolish tenure or to provide for man- 
datory review of tenured faculty with 
provisions for dismissal of teachers 
whose teaching and/or research output 
is no longer considered satisfactory will 
also serve as a stimulus to further or- 
ganizational efforts, particularly at the 
community college level, where current 
legislative efforts are focused. 

Much has been made by antibargain- 
ing administrators and probargaining 
faculty of the interaction between bar- 
gaining and faculty governance. To some 
scholars this argument appears to a 
great degree as much ado about nothing, 
and they feel that academic senates and 
grievance committees can operate side 
by side.!° A half-dozen years have passed, 
however, since this optimistic view was 
voiced, and it appears that a problem 
may have arisen, at least insofar as pro- 
motion and tenure decisions are con- 
cerned. 

This problem is the pressure that is 
placed on collegial top-level tenure and 
promotion committees when affirma- 
tive departmental recommendations are 
overridden. In a unionized setting it is 
probable that a grievance will be filed, 
possibly on procedural grounds if the 
contract precludes a direct attack on the 
merits of the decision. Bargaining repre- 
sentatives will seek to overturn a 
recommendation made by some of their 


10. See James P. Begin, “Grievance Mecha- 
nisms and Faculty Collegiahty: The Rutgers Case,” 
Industrial and Labor Relations Review, 31(3) (Apr. 
1978) for his analysis of this problem and his 
references to other authors who report similar 
findings. 
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more senior and illustrious members. 
Under those circumstances we may well 
see a withdrawal from the tenure and 
promotion process of these senior scho- 
lars and resolution of the argument by 
the administration and the grievance 
committee, possibly by reference to an 
outside arbitrator. 


BLUE- AND WHITE-COLLAR 
LOCAL GOVERNMENT BARGAINING 


Although the 1.1 million member 
American Federation of State, County 
and Municipal Employees union 
(AFSCME) is the dominant union in 
this field, it should be noted that several 
large private sector unions, mainly the 
Service Employees International Union, 
the Laborers Union, and the Teamsters, 
have organized many thousands of local 
government employees and in some local- 
ities may be the dominant union. Because 
of space limitations, however, the assess- 
ment of the future of blue- and white- 
collar local government bargaining is 
confined to an analysis of AFSCME. 


AFSCME 


Nationally, AFSCME is being led by 
third-generation leadership. Its original, 
long-time president, Arnold Zander, 
built an effective lobbying organization 
that included in its efforts the protection 
of the civil service system. The second 
president, Jerry Wurf, who took. office 
in 1964, maintained a more militant 
image and encouraged AFSCME’s coun- 
cils—statewide or areawide admin- 
istrative units—and local unions to empha- 
size their collective bargaining activities. 
During Wurf’s presidency AFSCME 
grew from about a quarter-million to a 
million members. The third president, 
Gerald McEntee, a veteran staff mem- 
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ber, became president in 1981. He is 
continuing his predecessor’s emphasis 
on bargaining but is regarded as less of a 
stormy petrel and more likely to work 
out political and bargaining alliances 
with other unions. 

Although AFSCME is about as large 
as the steelworker or auto-worker 
unions, it differs significantly from them 
because AFSCME bargaining decisions 
are made locally while key steel and 
automobile bargaining decisions are 
made centrally. The president and na- 
tional executive bodies of the steel and 
automobile unions agree upon settle- 
ments with major national corporations 
that serve as patterns for the other 
settlements in their own industries and 
are quite influential in other industries 
across the country. 

AFSCME councils and local unions 
bargain separately with each local and 
state government. The national officers 
are rarely directly involved. Although 
settlements in large states and major cit- 
ies are cited in other cities and states, 
and comparability plays an important 
role in determining wage settlements, 
the bargainers in each instance are inde- 
pendent and usually make their own 
decisions with little or no input from the 
national office. Bargaining policies and 
basic union decisions are made locally; 
and the council and local union leaders 
making these decisions are therefore 
more important relative to the national 
office than is the case in the auto and 
steelworker unions. And, since the finan- 
cial situation of cities and the political 
strength of local government unions in 
various parts of the country differ 
markedly, there are likely to be different 
trends existing simultaneously in differ- 
ent geographic regions. This makes it 
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difficult to generalize about the future of 
local government unions. 

Another aspect of AFSCME mem- 
bership that has not received the atten- 
tion it deserves is the occupational dis- 
tribution, race, and sex of its members. 
The national AFSCME headquarters 
reported that 40 percent of its members 
are black and 50 percent are women; 40 
percent are blue-collar workers, 30 per- 
cent are service workers, and 30 percent 
are clerical workers. About 250,000 
AFSCME members work in the health 
care industry. Many AFSCME members 
hold relatively low-paying jobs. Neither 
female clerical nor health care workers 
are regarded as traditional, militant, 
cohesive unionists, nor have these groups 
generated their proportionate share of 
AFSCME leaders. These characteristics 
make the AFSCME organizing job more 
difficult than the task faced by unions 
organizing primarily blue-collar males. 


Neutral public 
sector management 


An interesting difference between 
public and private sector unionism arises 
from the difference in the postures of the 
managements in these two sectors. Most 
private sector managements resist union- 
ism to some degree or other and, as a 
result, almost 90 percent of the workers 
vote in a typical representation election. 
In the public sector, however, manage- 
ment usually tends to be much less 
active and, in comparison with the pri- 
vate sector, is far less antiunion. This 
means that the representation election 
will generate less interest and that the 
decision to select a bargaining agent or 
to continue in nonunion status may 
seem less important. Under those cir- 
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cumstances, unions may win elections in 
situations in which the voter turnout is 
very low. This means that, although 
union supporters make up a majority of 
those who voted, they constitute only a 
minority of the total bargaining unit. 

The last two big AFSCME victories 
illustrate this situation. In Florida in 
1981 AFSCME won the right to repre- 
sent a 23,199-person bargaining unit with 
only 5109 votes. Although the AFSCME 
votes far outnumbered the 1521 votes 
for no union and the 1035 challenged 
baliots, AFSCME had gained a positive 
endorsement from less than 25 percent 
of the bargaining unit.’ On all nine 
campuses of the University of Califor- 
nia, in the 1983 election for clerical 
workers, AFSCME won representation 
rights for 19,352 workers with only 5975 
votes; there were 5255 votes for no 
union, 637 challenged ballots, and 356 
void ballots.'? In this instance, 
AFSCME not only has to overcome the 
apathy of the over 7000 workers who did 
not even bother to vote despite the fact 
that it was a mail ballot, but also faces 
the problems that will be raised by an 
antiunion group that is almost as large 
as the prounion group. 

Essentially, the degree of commit- 
ment behind the public sector union is 
less than that found in the typical pri- 
vate sector bargaining unit. Further- 
more, the typical management posture 
and policy will make it difficult to per- 
suade the workers in the bargaining unit 
who did not vote for AFSCME that 
they should now join the union. Uni- 
formity of treatment and civil service 
traditions make it very difficult for 
AFSCME and other public sector unions 


11. GERR 917:32(15 June 1981). 
12. GERR 21(1020):1429. 
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in the same situation to convince the free 
rider that it is worthwhile to pay dues. 


The agency shop 


The problem caused by the failure of 
most employees to voluntarily join the 
union has led AFSCME and the other 
public sector unions to seek the passage 
of legislation authorizing the agency 
shop. The agency shop has seemed more 
palatable to legislators and administra- 
tors than the union shop; therefore legis- 
lation authorizing the payment of a 
service fee has been easier for the union 
to obtain than legislation authorizing 
the union shop. Obtaining legislation 
mandating the agency shop upon the 
request of the bargaining agent is still 
relatively rare, although Hawaii has had 
it since 1970.'> Most statutes simply 
authorize the agency shop and leave the 
negotiation of such an arrangement to , 
the bargaining agent. 

Although data are not available about 
the proportion of agency shops nego- 
tiated in the approximately 20 jurisdic- 
tions where it is authorized, it appears 
that public management has agreed to 
the agency shop in most situations. 
Future increases in the number of em- 
ployees paying service fees or dues prob- 
ably will be dependent more upon the 
number of agency shop clauses nego- 
tiated than on the number of employees 
who voluntarily decide to join the union. 


Interest arbitration 


Along with the agency shop as a dis- 
tinguishing feature of public sector 
unionism is interest arbitration, that is, 


13. Joyce M. Najita, “The Mandatory Agency 
Shop in Hawaiis Public Sector,” Industrial and 
Labor Relations Review, 27(3) (Apr. 1974). 
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the adoption of statutorily mandated 
arbitration of the terms of new agree- 
ments as the last step in an impasse 
resolution procedure. Despite the rhe- 
toric endorsing the strike as the pre- 
ferred last step in an impasse procedure, 
unions have sought legislatively to gain 
arbitration. Although much of the dis- 
cussion about the substitution of arbi- 
tration for the right to strike involves 
philosophical principles and questions 
about the appropriateness of the appli- 
cation of the economic model to the pol- 
itical sphere, there is one basic economic 
reason that leads unions to prefer arbi- 
tration to strikes in the public sector. 

When a private sector union strikes, 
management typically suffers some eco- 
nomic loss that makes it more willing to 
compromise. Workers also suffer losses, 
and the effect of the strike is to lower 
worker expectations and to increase 
management’s willingness to make con- 
cessions. In the public sector, however, 
the strike does not have the same effect. 
A public sector strike improves man- 
agement’s budget picture because a strike 
reduces wage costs without causing any 
loss of income. Citizens do not get 
refunds from their local governments 
when local government employees strike. 
Instead, citizens typically suffer some 
loss of service and stoically or resent- 
fully apportion blame to management 
or labor as they see fit, but they never get 
a tax refund. 


In the late 1960s and early 1970s local . 


government management worried that 
citizens would blame them for strikes 
and would express this disapprobation 
by voting against the manager who 
permitted a strike. In the late 1970s the 
conventional wisdom changed; now 
public sector management is commend- 
ed for standing up to public sector strik- 
ers. Given the lack of adverse political 
consequences and the windfall economic 
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effect of a strike, management has be- 
come far less fearful of the strike. 

Although the unions may still seek 
the right to strike on ideological grounds, 
they are also seeking the right to invoke 
arbitration unilaterally. In many juris- 
dictions arbitration has been substituted 
for the strike. Public sector strikes over 
the terms of a new agreement are a rarity 
in jurisdictions where the unions have 
obtained the right to arbitrate. Possibly 
the pendulum will swing back in the 
next decade if unions become dissatis- 
fied with arbitration awards but at pres- 
ent the tide is still running in favor of 
arbitration. 


Firefighters, police, 
and transit workers 


A review of public sector bargaining 
trends would not be complete without 
mention, at least in passing, of the activ- 
ities of firefighters, police, and transit 
workers. The International Association 
of Firefighters (LAFF) is a long-estab- 
lished, national union whose members 
are far more powerful politically at the 
local government level than their num- 
bers would warrant. Living and working 
together on twenty-four-hour shifts 
provides a unique opportunity for this 
relatively homogeneous group to pursue 
their bargaining goals in a very efficient 
fashion. Locals of the IAFF have gener- 
ally opted for arbitration rather than the 
right to strike and, given the essential 
nature of their service and the difficulty 
of replacing them, the community has 
usually not opposed this decision. As a 
result, most of the public sector arbitra- 
tion statutes cover firefighters and some 
cover only firefighters. “ 


14, B.V H. Schneider, “Public Sector Labor 
Legislation,” in Pubhce Sector Bargaining, ed. 
Benjamin Aaron, Joseph R. Grodin, and James L. 
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Most local police unions belong either 
to the Fraternal Order of Police (FOP) 
or to the International Conference of 
Police Associations (ICPA). Since local 
unions bargain separately with thou- 
sands of different local government man- 
agements, the role of the national group 
is minimal. Like firefighters, police have 
opted for arbitration. Although more 
numerous than firefighters, police do 
not seem to have proportionately more 
political influence. Relations of fire- 
fighters with other local unions seem 
closer than those of the police with other 
public employee organizations, but when 
the ends of the police association and 
those of other public sector unions are 
the same, the police do not hesitate to 
form political alliances with them. 

The transit unions have traditionally 
been thought of as private sector unions. 
Despite the fact that most local transit 
systems have been taken over by local 
government, these unions have attemp- 
ted to maintain that, for labor relations 
purposes, they are governed by private 
sector legislation. In 1982, however, the 
U.S. Supreme Court ruled that agree- 
ments between transit unions and tran- 
sit managements were governed by state 
law as applied in state courts.” 

National Labor Relations Board de- 
cisions also have treated transit workers 
as public employees if the local govern- 
ment employer, rather than a private 
contractor acting on its behalf, has sub- 
stantial control over labor relations pol- 





Stern, Industrial Relations Research Association 
Series (Washington, DC: Bureau of National 
Affairs, 1979). 

15. Jackson Transit Authority v. Local 1285 
Amalgamated Transit Union, AFL-CIO-CLC, 
no. 81-411(7 June 1982). 
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icies.'6 In future years alliances may be 
built between the major transit unions, 
the Amalgamated Transit Union (ATU) 
and Transportation Workers Union 
(TWU) on one hand and AFSCME and 
the other public employee unions on the 
other. At this writing, however, most 
transit local unions tend to compare 
with each other and are still resisting the 
efforts to reclassify them as part of the 
public sector. 


CONCLUSION 


In the coming decade the proportion 
of employees in the local government 
sector covered by labor agreements is 
likely to surpass the proportion in the 
private sector, primarily because public 
sector management is resisting union 
organizing efforts far less strongly than 
is private sector management. With the 
benefit of agency shop provisions, 
AFSCME, AFT, and NEA should have 
adequate finances to organize their 
jurisdictions more fully and gain in- 
creased membership support for their 
bargaining demands. Despite this in- 
creased strength, however, limited re- 
sources of local government may limit 
bargaining gains to modest proportions. 

Economic pressures on postal man- 
agement will tend to keep the postal 
unions on the defense, at least in the 
near future. Protection of jobs will be 
the main goal of the postal unions—a 
goal that will be difficult to attain be- 
cause of competition from private firms 
and the introduction of automated and 
electronic systems of mail handling. 


16. James L. Stern, Richard U. Miller, Stephen 
A. Rubenfeld, Craig A. Olson, and Brian P. 
Heshizer, “Urban Mass Transit Labor Relations: 
The Legal Environment,” Industrial Relations 
Law Journal, 2:389(1977). 
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Unions in the federal sector are not 
strong and, without a major shift in the 
national political winds, they seem des- 
tined to stay that way. The election of a 
president and Congress sympathetic to 
unionization of federal employees, how- 
ever, could change the situation. If fed- 
eral bargaining is to be meaningful, its 
scope must be increased to include com- 
pensation and classification—items that 
currently are determined by Congress 
and the Civil Service Commission. 

It appears that public sector unions 
face many of the same problems that 
private sector unions are facing and 
that, for both groups, the prospect of 
solving these problems is not bright. 
Public sector unions operating at the 
local government level have the advan- 
tage of dealing with a less antagonistic 
management. This advantage may be 
offset, however, by the more limited 
public resources. Under these circum- 


stances, public sector bargaining may 
become proportionately more extensive 
than private sector bargaining, but it is 
doubtful that the economic settlements 
will set patterns for the private sector. 

One other change that will be inter- 
esting to observe will be the shift in 
influence within the AFL-CIO that can 
be expected to occur if union member- 
ship of public and service workers in- 
creases relative to the membership of the 
unions representing primarily blue-collar 
workers in manufacturing. With this 
change of balance within the AFL-CIO 
may come more attention to political 
efforts to obtain federal legislation to 
improve the bargaining framework for 
federal, state, and local government 
employees. And, if favorable federal 
legislation is enacted, the public sector 
unions may find it much easier to gain 
bargaining rights and meaningful 
settlements. 
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Will the New Industrial Relations Last? 
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ABSTRACT: This article reviews changes occurring in the U.S. industrial 
relations system at the work place, in collective bargaining, and at the level 
of strategic decision making within business and labor organizations. By 
relating these current developments to longer-term pressures on the post- 
New Deal industrial relations system, we suggest that the system is 
undergoing fundamental transformation. To adapt to these changes 
unions will need to redefine their roles at the work place by reorganizing 
work and fostering worker participation, adjust their wage bargaining 
objectives to promote employment continuity and compensation systems 
that are more closely tied to firm performance, and play a more direct and 
central role in business strategy decisions within the firm. These changes at 
the micro level of industrial relations are likely to be successful only if 
macroeconomic policies are reformed to provide a more supportive role for 
the labor movement in society. 
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HE industrial relations system in 
the United States has been 
changing in a number of important ways 
in recent years. The role of collective 
bargaining as a pacesetter in improving 
wages and benefits has been called into 
question by widespread wage, benefit, 
and work rule concessions negotiated in 
major industries since 1980. However, 
equally important changes have been 
occurring more quietly over a longer 
period of time, both below and above 
the levels at which collective bargaining 
takes place. In the workshop new, more 
flexible forms of work organization and 
experiments in more direct employee 
participation and communications have 
emerged in nonunion firms and now are 
being introduced in some union settings 
as well. And above collective bargaining 
at the highest levels of managerial deci- 
sion making, employers have designed 
and implemented policies that better 
integrate industrial relations practices 
with their strategic business objectives 
and that have the effect of putting labor 
unions on the defensive. 

The significance of these develop- 
ments is the subject of a growing debate 
among industrial relations practitioners 
and academic observers.' One side of 
the debate sees recent developments as 
simply another shift in the perpetual 
oscillation of power between labor and 
management that the U.S, system is able 
to accommodate;? but some of us see 


1. See, for example, the 1982 presidential 
address to the Industrial Relations Research 
Association by Milton Derber, “Are We in a New 
Stage?” Proceedings of the Thirty-fifth Annual 
Meeting of the Industrial Relations Research 
Association (Madison, WI: Industrial Relations 
Research Association, 1983), pp. 1-9. 

2. See, for example, John T Dunlop, 
“Working Toward Consensus,” Challenge, 25: 26- 
34 (July/Aug. 1982); or Daniel J. B. Mitchell, 
“Recent Union Contract Concessions,” Brookings 
Papers on Economic Activity, 1: 165-204 (1982). 
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these developments as markers of more 
fundamental and potentially lasting 
changes in the structure of the system 
itself.3 This article reviews the nature of 
the changes we have experienced, out- 
lines those that we believe are likely to 
have a lasting effect on the industrial 
relations system, and explores their 
implications for the labor movement. 


THE NEW DEAL INDUSTRIAL 
RELATIONS SYSTEM 


To appreciate the strains that the sys- 
tem is now under, it is necessary first to 
identify several key characteristics of the 
New Deal and the post-World War II 
industrial relations system. Four char- 
acteristics of this system are central to 
interpreting current changes. 

First, the enactment of the National 
Labor Relations Act (NLRA) and the 
subsequent mass organizing of major 


3. Thomas A. Kochan, Robert B. McKersie, 
and Peter Cappelli, “Strategic Choice and Indus- 
trial Relations Theory and Practice,” Industrial 
Relations, m press. 

4. Weshould note ‘hat we are not contending 
that the old industrial relations system has com- 
pletely collapsed and been replaced by a com- 
pletely new system that will have no resembience 
to the past as economic conditions improve. 
Indeed the parties have taken steps to adapt to 
current economic pressures in ways that preserve 
the option of reverting to past patterns if condi- 
tions permit. Thus, for example, the wage increases 
due under the 3 percent annual improvement fac- 
tor in the automobile industry were postponed, 
not eliminated. The cost-of-living allowances due 
in steel and many other major contracts were 
temporarily suspended ar diverted to other uses, 
not ¢chminated. Quality of work life and work 
reform efforts were introduced first as experi- 
ments, and only in a minority of instances have 
they now been institutionalized as a regular part of 
the ongoing bargaining relationship. Thus pre- 
vious practices could be restored in a more 
favorable economic and political climate. The 
resurgence of such a climate is, however, very 
problematic. 
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industries on an industrial unionism 
model produced an expectation that 
unions and collective bargaining would 
have a more permanent place at the 
work place than the older craft unions, 
operating without supportive legislation, 
were able to attain. Collective bargain- 
ing was expected to spread to larger 
numbers of skilled and unskilled workers 
as unions organized new establishments 
on a plant-by-plant basis, using the elec- 
tions procedures to replace the violent 
conflicts associated with union organiz- 
ing efforts of the past. Once unions were 
recognized, the employer’s continuous 
duty to bargaining could survive future 
recessions in ways that many craft unions 
failed to do prior to the Great Depres- 
sion. 

Although few employers transformed 
their philosophical opposition to union- 
ism, most responded to the new envi- 
ronment in a pragmatic fashion by adap- 
ting to unions and collective bargaining 
and by strengthening their ability to 
manage effectively within the system. 
The majority of large firms took steps to 
professionalize their industrial relations 
function and to recoup any increased 
costs associated with collective bargain- 
ing by more efficient management.> 

Second, in return for acceptance of a 
union role in setting wages, hours, and 
working conditions, the principle was 
established that “management acts, and 
workers and their unions grieve” based 
on the specific and increasingly detailed 
rules contained in bargaining agreements 
governing various aspects of the employ- 
ment relationship and organization of 


5. Sumner Slichter, James J. Healy, and E. 
Robert Livernash, The Impact of Collective Bar- 
gaining on Management (Washington, DC: 
Brookings Institution, 1960). 
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work. At the management decision- 
making level this meant that managerial 
prerogatives to make basic business deci- 
sions were protected and that the union’s 
role was to negotiate, through collective 


' bargaining, the impact of these deci- 


sions on the work force after the deci- 
sions had been made. 

At the work-place level this meant the 
growth of what has come to be known as 
“Job control unionism.” This system 
entails highly articulated and sharply 
delimited jobs assigned to a particular 
worker and surrounded by complexes of 
specific rules, customs, and precedents 
concerning how the work is to be done 
and the obligations of the workers to the 
employer. Strict lines of demarcation 
separate jobs within the bargaining unit 
from work performed by supervisors or 
work belonging to members of other 
units. Current income is controlled by 
attaching a particular wage rate to each 
specific job. Unions control career in- 
come by seniority rules governing the 
allocation of internal job vacancies 
among candidates for promotion. Job 
security is maintained by a set of rules 
that determine who gets laid off and 
how the remaining work is allocated 
among the labor force. Industrial demo- 
cracy is reduced to a particular form of 
industrial jurisprudence in which work 
and disciplinary standards are clearly 
defined and fairly administered and dis- 
putes over the application of rules and 
customs are impartially adjudicated. 

The workings of this system require 
that jobs are unambiguously defined 
and changes in job definitions and work 
assignments sharply delimited. If such 
definition is not the case, it is meaning- 
less to attach specific wages and employ- 
ment rights to each job, and the govern- 
ing rules and customs become too 
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ambiguous to be administered effectively 
through the grievance procedure. 

A third characteristic of the post- 
New Deal industrial relations system 
lies in the macroeconomic theory that 
helped to justify collective bargaining 
and wage policies that guided negotia- 
tors. This theory can be traced to the 
underconsumptionist view of the Great 
Depression and the importance of an 
expanding market for production. The 
underconsumptionist view, in brief, held 
that the depression was caused by a fail- 
ure of purchasing power to keep pace 
with the productive capacity of the 
growing mass production industries. 
This was cured by the Keynesian fiscal 
policies and the subsequent government 
demand for war material and, after 
World War JI, by sustaining the pur- 
chasing power of consumers and devel- 
oping export markets through the recon- 
struction of Western economies. 


6 It should be noted, however, that this sys- 
tem of work organization predates the rise of 
industrial unionism and can be best understood as 
an adaptation to the technology and managerial 
practice that American industry had developed for 
the mass production of standardized goods Work 
had previously been broken down into a discrete 
set of clearly defined jobs by industrial engincers, 
following the scientific management practices; 
wage determination had already been linked to 
these specified jobs through tume-motion studies 
and job evaluation, many of the work standards, 
disciplinary procedures, and appeal processes had 
already been codified and formalized in the at- 
tempt by high-level management to assert control 
over supervisors and workers. Thus unions found 
many of these mechanisms already in place and 
sought to ensure conformity with established 
principles in order to curtail favoritism and capri- 
ciousness in management. In so doing they were 
drawn into a pattern of gradually expanding upon 
these miles to enhace job security further through 
enforcement of contractual rights 
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Union policies that increased wages 
in collective bargaining could be com- 
patible with this strategy as long as 
markets continued to expand and pro- 
ductivity continued to increase. Fur- 
thermore, stability in collective bargain- 
ing could be achieved as long as unions 
were successful in organizing a sufficient 
part of the market and spreading a 
standard wage across the market to take 
wages out of competition. Thus during 
World War II the War Labor Board 
promoted industry comparisons as a 
central wage criterion, and after the war 
the famous automobile industry formula 
for wage increases—-3 percent plus cost 
of living—became a standard for other 
unions to try to emulate. The 3 percent 
represented the long-term rate of pro- 
ductivity growth for the economy. The 
use of this general formula therefore 
ensured that national purchasing power 
would expand at about the same rate as 
productive capacity. 

A fourth characteristic of the system 
was a political environment in which 
unions represented a progressive force 
in American society. The labor move- 
ment staunchly defended the principles 
underlying the free enterprise system 
and rejected, as it had historically, a 
fundamental transformation of that sys- 
tem. But it also actively lobbied for 
labor and social legislation that bene- 
fited both organized and unorganized 
workers. Labor’s program included sup- 
port for social security, minimum wages, 
equal employment opportunity, voting 
rights, safety and health, national health 
insurance—issues that not only extended 
beyond the narrow interests of collective 
bargaining but also created a floor of 
social benefits and thereby narrowed the 
gap between the labor costs of union 
and nonunion firms. 
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PRESSURES ON 
INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 


The changes our industrial relations 
system is now experiencing are the cul- 
mination of pressures that have been 
building for more than a decade on the 
characteristics just reviewed. The most 
important source of pressure, and an 
important industrial relations develop- 
ment in its own right, has been the 
decline of union coverage in the private 
sector of the economy, a trend docu- 
mented more fully in other articles in 
this volume. The factors that account 
for this decline are diverse and represent 
a mixture of structural shifts in the 
economy and the labor force and a shift 
in employer strategies. It is the latter 
cause that is more significant to our 
understanding of the current transfor- 
mation in employer behavior in indus- 
trial relations. 

While from the 1930s through the 
1950s employers generally adapted their 
industrial relations practices within the 
framework of collective bargaining, a 
new managerial resistance to unions 
appears to have developed gradually in 
the 1960s and acquired momentum in 
the 1970s. By the latter half of the 1970s, 
union avoidance had become a coher- 
ent, publicly articulated strategy in many 
firms. Some firms adopted a more aggres- 
sive approach to countering union-or- 
ganizing drives, culminating in a ten- 
fold rise between 1957 and 1975 in 
convictions of employers violating the 
NLRA by discharging union supporters 
during union representation elections.’ 


7. Paul Weiler, “Promises to Keep Securing 
Workers’ Right to Self-Organization under the 
NLRA,” Harvard Law Review, -96:1780 (June 
1983), see also Janice A. Klein and David Wanger, 
“The Legal Setting for the Emergence of the 
Union Avoidance Strategy” (Paper presented to 
the MIT/ Union Conference, Boston, June 1983). 
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Employers did not revert to the violent 
tactics of the pre-1930s era, but they did 
reinstate such historical tactics as the 
firing of union activists. In addition, 
they invented new methods of frustrat- 
ing union organization that operated 
within the postwar institutional structure, 
such as delaying the election process and 
bargaining to impasse to frustrate at- 
tempts at negotiating first contracts in 
situations in which unions won elections. 

Other firms sought refuge in opening 
new nonunion plants in the South or in 
other rural areas where the social and 
political climate for unions was less 
hospitable. Still other firms followed a 
more comprehensive strategy of devel- 
oping sophisticated human resource 
management systems at the work place 
designed to minimize the incentives for 
workers to organize." The latter strategy 
generally involves (1) paying wages that 
are competitive in the local labor market 
but somewhat below the unionized rates 
in the industry or company; (2) main- 
taining flexibility in the way work is 
organized to avoid the narrow design of 


jobs and the detailed work rules asso- 


ciated with job control unionism; and 
(3) encouraging high levels of communi- 
cation, involvement, commitment, and 
motivation of individual workers. By 
emphasizing broad-banded jobs with 
few job classifications, fewer work rules 
governing job assignments and transfers, 
and more active training programs, 
many large nonunion firms have been 
able to manage their internal labor 
markets in a way that requires fewer 
temporary layoffs. Their labor costs are 


8. Anil Verma and Thomas A Kochan, “The 
Growth and Nature of the Nonunion Sector 
Within a Firm” (Paper presented to the MIT/ Un- 
ion Conference, Boston, June 1983). 
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kept lower, and they have the ability to 
adjust better to changing technologies 
and markets. 

As aresult of these developments, we 
now have a significant age gap between 
the union and nonunion sectors of the 
private economy. Unions are concen- 
trated in the older, more mature indus- 
tries that grew up in the 1930-50 time 
period, in the older firms competing in 
these industries, and in the older plants 
of these firms. In one typical, large con- 
glomerate with more than 80 plants in 
the United States, for example, the 
average age of union plants is 44 years, 
while the average age of nonunion plants 
is 18 years.” Moreover, few workers are 
organized in the computer industry and 
related high-technology industries that 
have emerged since the 1960s. 

The growth of ncnunion competition 
and work systems interacted with a 
deteriorating political environment for 
labor unions over the decade of the 
1970s and the initial years of the 1980s. 
Corresponding to its relative decline in 
union membership was a decline in the 
labor movement both as an active force 
within the Democratic party and in 
national legislative politics. While the 
decline can be traced back at least as far 
as the choice of George McGovern as 
the Democratic nominee for president 
in 1972, the most symbolic event of 
labor’s declining influence was its loss in 
the battle for labor law reform in 1977- 
78. The determined and successful op- 
position of the business community to 
labor law reform demonstrated that the 
majority of business leaders no longer 
accepted collective bargaining as the 

‘normal or preferred means of setting 


9. Ibid., p 12. 
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wages, hours, and working conditions in 
American society. 

Similar deterioration in the economic 
environment for collective bargaining 
resulted from the general increase in 
competitive pressures felt by unionized 
employers in recent years. Increased 
competition arose from a variety of dif- 
ferent sources including the recession of 
1980-82, the deterioration of the United 
States’s position in world markets, de- 
regulation in the trucking and airline 
industries, and the graduai rise in do- 
mestic nonunion competition noted pre- 
viously. 

This economic climate, however, is 
also the product of American politics. 
The recession was the creation of the 
Federal Reserve Board and its policy of 
high interest rates. The high interest 
rates have in turn driven up the value of 
the dollar relative to other currencies 
and maintained it over a three-year 
period at levels unknown in previous 
decades.’ The gains in the dollar value 
and the resulting increase in the price of 
our goods relative to those of our com- 
petitors are thus more than equal to the 
value of the concessions in the steel and 
automobile contracts under even the 
most extreme assumptions about their 
worth. The concessions are, in other 
words, merely compensating for the cost 
effects of domestic economic policy. 
The same effect might have been achieved 
at no expense to the unions or the indus- 
trial relations system through Federal 


10. New York Times, 18 June 1983; see also 
Charles L. Schultze, “Industrial Policy: A Dis- 
sent,” The Brookings Review, p. 5 (Fall 1983); and 
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Réserve policy, either in the domestic 
market to bring down interest rates or in 
international currency markets to stabil- 
ize the dollar at a different level. 

Another factor responsible for the 
deterioration of our competitive posi- 
tion has been the competition of the 
newly developing Third World coun- 
tries directly and indirectly through the 
pressures they have placed on our prin- 
cipal industrial competitors, particularly 
Japan. Here too, American politics has 
intensified this competition: most of 
these Third World regimes have pursued 
a low-wage, low-consumption policy, 
not only through their monetary and 
fiscal policies but also through the direct 
suppression of worker organizations. The 
United States has encouraged them in 
these ends both by lending support to 
overtly repressive political regimes and 
by support for the International Mone- 
tary Fund policy that imposes as a con- 
dition for debt refinancing even more 
restrictive domestic economic policies. 

Finally, of course, industry deregula- 
tion is itself a public policy. There have 
been variations:in the intensity with 
which these various policies have been 
pursued in recent years; they have been 
harsher under the Reagan administra- 
tion than under the Carter administra- 
tion, but there has been a basic conti- 
nuity in the thrust of policy under both 
administrations. 

Accompanying this general increase 
in competitive pressure have come sev- 
eral important changes in the structure 
of markets. One argument, developed in 
a forthcoming study, is that there is a 
general movement in the world econ- 
omy away from mass production mar- 
kets and technologies oriented toward 
producing standardized products with 
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long production runs.'' Three factors 
account for this development: 


— the saturation of world markets 
for consumer goods and the fail- 
ure of Third World markets to be 
developed in a way that promotes 
market expansions; 


— the diversion of investment away 
from standardized, mass-produced 
goods in favor of more specialized 
markets because of instability and 
uncertainty that pervaded the eco- 
nomic environment of the 1970s; 
and 


— the growth of new computer-based 
technologies that reduce the cost 
of flexible production techniques. 


The net result of these market and 
technological changes on industrial 
relations is that the strict forms of job- 
control unionism as exemplified by 
comprehensive, detailed collective bar- 
gaining agreements and tight, narrow job 
classifications become more costly and 
burdensome. To the extent that this is 
the case, the more flexible forms of work 
organization found in the newer nonun- 
ion systems have a logic that goes con- 
siderably deeper than a simple union 
avoidance motive. 


CURRENT RESPONSES IN 
INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 


The 1970s will go down in American 
labor history as a decade in which the 
pressures for change were building grad- 
ually within the unionized sector of the 
American economy, but the parties to 


11. Michael Piore and Charles Sabel, The 
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collective bargaining did not respond 
accordingly. Instead, the patterns of 
behavior built up during the post-World 
War H environment of economic growth 
and expansion of world markets con- 
tinued to dominate the behavior of 
management and union officials and the 
process and results of collective bargain- 
ing. Consequently, during the 1970s a 
gap developed between the internal prac- 
tices of management and unions and 
external environmental pressures. In 
contrast, the 1980s are destined to be 
characterized as a time of turmoil, 
experimentation, and testing of new 
approaches in search of ways to cope 
with an increasingly competitive envi- 
ronment. We will now turn to a discus- 
sion of how emplover and union practi- 
ces in collective bargaining, at the work 
place, and at the level of strategic deci- 
sion making are changing in the current 
period. 


Changes in corporate 
industrial relations practice 


Labor relations managers have lost 
considerable power within the corpo- 
rate decision-making process. Because 
of their concern with maintaining stable 
and peaceful union-management rela- 
tions, throughout the 1960s and 1970s 
they discouraged aggressive attempts to 
change work practices and adhered to 
established wage and fringe benefit for- 
mulas or patterns, and they did not read- 
ily accept the need to involve workers 
‘and unions in efforts to improve the 
quality of working life and productiv- 
ity. Instead they remained focused on 


12. See Audrey Freedman, Managing Labor 
Relations (New York: Conference Board, 1979) 


traditional collective bargaining activi- 
ties and responsibilities. 

Meanwhile, a new group of human 
resource management professionals 
emerged that was more responsive to the 
pressure upon business emanating from 
the growth of government regulations, 
the increase in the demand for manag- 
ers, professionals, and technical em- 
ployees, and the increasing interest in 
union avoidance among top executives. 
They were conversant with different 
types of planning, behavioral-science- 
based innovations in work organization 
and personnel systems, and organiza- 
tional-change techniques that now form 
the foundation for nonunion human 
resource management systems. These 
new specialists generally did not share 
the commitment to collective bargain- 
ing that many of their labor relations 
counterparts developed over the years 
as they worked with unions. This shift in 
power within management laid the foun- 
dation for the current transformation in 
the management of industrial relations 
in many firms. 

The nature of this transformation can 
be seen in several ways. For example, 
the economic crisis facing many com- 
panies has highlighted the link between 
overall business policy and strategy and 
industrial relations and collective bar- 
gaining. New demands for concessions 
from unions, coupled with countervail- 
ing union demands for greater informa- 
tion sharing, are forcing a closer link 
between investment—and other basic 
business decisions—and the industrial 
relations function. This in turn is calling 
on industrial relations and human re- 
source management professionals to en- 
gage in more long-term planning and 
strategic analysis of alternatives for re- 
ducing labor costs and increasing pro- 
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ductivity and is forging a closer link 
between operating managers and labor 
relations and human resource special- 
ists. Thus a wider group of managers 
have often been part of the planning and 
development of strategy for contract 
negotiations than in the past. 

Another development of significance 
has been the high level of visibility given 
to worker participation and involvement 
in Japan and in some highly successful, 
nonunion American companies. These 
models have caught the attention of 
many top executives outside of the in- 
dustrial relations function. They have 
spurred corporate efforts to develop 
new patterns of communication and 
involvement, with individual employees 
and in small groups, to improve em- 
ployee commitment to the firm and to 
increase productivity. Again, the skills 
and techniques required to implement 
this strategy entail active cooperation 
between organizational development 
and traditional industrial relations pro- 
fessionals. In short, the role of industrial 
relations within many corporations is 
undergoing fundamental change as com- 
panies search for new strategies that 
link their industrial relations perform- 
ance to the larger business strategies of 
the firm and to efforts to reduce labor 
costs, increase productivity, and enhance 
the commitment and participation of 
individual workers. 


Changes in collective 
bargaining 


The major changes occurring in col- 
lective bargaining are easily summar- 
ized because of their high visibility. The 
rate of increase in major collective bar- 
gaining agreements in 1982 was 3.6 per- 
cent, compared to an average of 9.8 
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percent for calendar year 1981, and con- 
tinued to decline to less than 1 percent in 
the first half of 1983. Furthermore, 43 
percent of the workers covered under 
contracts negotiated in 1982 provided 
for no wage increase in the first year, 
and 35 percent provided for no wage 
increase over the term of the agree- 
ment.’ A Business Week survey further 
showed the breadth of concession bar- 
gaining. Fully 36 percent of the firms it 
surveyed reported negotiating wage 
and/or work rule concessions from its 
unions in 1982." 

Perhaps even more significant, 1982 
brought about a renewal of plant-specif- 
ic bargaining over work practices, par- 
ticularly over the scope of job defini- 
tions and classifications, rules governing 
the movement of people across jobs 
through bidding and posting procedures 
and bumping rights, general plant prac- 
tices that affect the flexibility and the 
use of human resources, and payment 
for time not worked.” These all repre- 
sent efforts to gain control over manufac- 
turing costs, reduce compensation dif- 
ferentials with nonunion competitors, 
and achieve greater flexibility in the 
allocation of human resources. 

While these changes in bargaining 
outcomes are important, changes of equal 
and perhaps more long-lasting impor- 
tance have occurred in the structure and 
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process of negotiations in some key 
industries. In bargaining relationships 
facing the most severe competitive pres- 
sures there has been a shift away from 
longstanding pattern bargaining or cen- 
tralized bargaining arrangements and 
an increase in emphasis on the company- 
or plant-specific profits or financial 
prospects. In other cases employers have 
begun to communicate more directly 
with employees by providing informa- 
tion on costs, profits, and the state of 
competition. As one-time events these 
changes are not likely to have lasting 
significance. But, where they are com- 
bined with ongoing efforts to modify 
work-place practices and involve indi- 
vidual and small groups of employees 
more directly in problem solving at the 
work place, they may produce new 
forms of plant-level industrial relations. 


Changes at the 
work-place level 


The increasing attention paid to the 
involvement, commitment, and partici- 
pation of individual workers and work 
groups in task-related decisions has 
resulted from both the corporate stra- 
tegy efforts reviewed previously and the 
efforts to bring about changes in work 
rules and practices at the plant level 
through collective bargaining. Indeed, 
while a number of quality-of-work-life 
(QWL) or related worker-participation 
efforts were started in the late 1960s and 
early 1970s, most of them deemphasized 
productivity issues and separated QWL 
efforts from the collective bargaining 
process and relationship. 

Current participation efforts, how- 
ever, are more directly addressing issues 


affecting work organization and pro- 
ductivity and in some instances are fos- 
tering innovations that are at variance 
with the provisions found in bargaining 
agreements. '° For example, where QWL 
programs grapple directly with pro- 
duction problems, they frequently ad- 
dress issues involving the scope of jobs 
and provisions for moving workers 
across jobs. This affects the role of 
seniority, compensation and job evalua- 
tion systems, and promotion, transfer, 
and bumping rights of different workers. 
Thus QWL programs serve in some 
cases as another vehicle for employers to 
achieve the type of broad-banded jobs 
and higher degrees of flexibility in the 
assignment and utilization of people 
that are associated with the forms of 
work organization found in many newer 
nonunion firms. 


Labor union responses 


Union leaders are responding to these 
employer-initiated changes in a variety 
of ways, some of which expand their 
roles at the levels of industrial relations 
below and above collective bargaining. 
Thus these new forms of union partici- 
pation also represent potentially signifi- 
cant departures from traditional pat- 
terns and principles. : 

At the work-place level of industri 
relations, a number of unions are cur- 
rently participating as joint partners 
with management in quality-of-work- 
life efforts. Work-place participation 
efforts entail a mixed bag of risks and 
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opportunities for local unions. Union 
leaders can play important roles in set- 
ting the stage for, designing, and admin- 
Istering participation programs and 
thereby attempt to integrate them into 
their representational role at the work 
place. On the other hand, over time 
these efforts are likely to build higher 
worker commitment to the firm, chal- 
lenge existing work rules, and fashion 
new work.organization arrangements. If 
this occurs, local unions will find it 
necessary to modify their traditional 
roles at‘the work place and adjust to the 
increased flexibility and variation in 
practices that eventually result from 
greater worker involvement. 

While more union leaders are actively 
participating in these programs now 
than was the case in the 1970s, a large 
number of union leaders still remain 
quite skeptical. How labor leaders sort 
out or interpret these experiences will 
have an important bearing on the role 
unions will play at the work place in the 
future. 

At the levels of strategic decision 
making where employers make basic 
investment and resource deployment 
decisions, the emerging picture for union 
leaders is one of experimentation. While 
U.S. unions have historically been reluc- 
tant to follow the German model of 
formal representation on boards of di- 
rectors, there is now a good deal of open 
discussion within the American labor 
movement regarding the advantages and 
limitations of seeking to represent work- 
ers’job security and financial interests at 
the strategic level of the enterprise or 
industry.”’ 

17. See for example, John C. Joyce, “Collec- 
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There are however, only a very limited 
number of actual cases in which unions 
are represented on company boards. 
However, there is considerable move- 
ment in some sectors toward a more 
distinctively American style of union 
influence in strategic decision making. 
Some U.S. union leaders are being 
brought into management councils for 
briefings and discussions about the 
direction of the business and its implica- 
tions for the union’s membership base. 
An increasing number of unions are 
now receiving information about the 
financial performance, maintenance 
programs, and investment plans for spe- 
cific plants. Other unions are demand- 
ing an earlier and more meaningful role 
in decisions involving the design and 
introduction of new technology. All of 
these recent developments represent a 
testing and gradual movement by some 
U.S. unions toward greater involvement 
at the strategic level of business decision 
making. 


CONTRADICTIONS IN AMERICAN 
INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 


Despite the examples cited before in 
which unions and employers are search- 
ing for new ways of relating to each 
other at the different levels of their rela- 
tionships, the predominant pattern 
found in the U.S. firms across these lev- 
els is still one of internal contradiction. 
For example, many companies that ex- 
perienced significant diversification and 
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growth in the 1960-80 time period now 
find themselves following a very aggres- 
sive and sophisticated strategy of union 
avoidance both at the corporate level 
and in new plants while at the same time 
in older plants negotiating concessions 
from unions and encouraging the devel- 
opment of labor-management coopera- 
tion and worker participation. Thus the 
broad corporate strategies decided at 
the highest level of the firm contain 
many elements of a very adversarial 
approach while seeking to overcome 
adversarial relationships at the level of 
the plant. While only a few unions have 
been able to exert enough pressure to 
force these diversified firms to abandon 
their union-avoidance strategies, many 
unions are cooperating with plant-level 
efforts at employee involvement. It is 
difficult, however, to see how long co- 
operation can last at the work place in 
the face of a union-avoidance strategy at 
the corporate level. 

Conversely, in several highly union- 
ized companies that have accepted the 
reality that new facilities are likely to be 
unionized, there is general agreement 
among top management and union offi- 
cials on key strategic issues and on the 
need for labor cost moderation, but the 
level of conflict and distrust at the plant 
level between workers and plant man- 
agement and the gap in expectations 
between union leaders and the rank and 
file remains quite large. Thus some rela- 
tionships now evidence a higher level 
of institutional accommodation between 
the top management and union repre- 
sentatives than exists among workers, 
managers, and union leaders at the work 
place. 


IMPLICATIONS FOR THE 
LABOR MOVEMENT 


If we are correct in suggesting that 
some of the changes summarized in this 


article will last beyond the current eco- 
nomic crisis, then unions and employers 
will not be able simply to revert to their 
former practices and relationships when 
the economic climate improves. Instead, 
the search for a more coherent set of 
practices that might justify the label ofa 
“new” industrial relations system will 
need to continue. While it is too early to 
predict the exact form the new system 
might take, the various experiments 
now under way suggest at least several 
features that could help cope with the 
pressure on the system. 

At the very micro level of work-place 
industrial relations it is clear that union 
leaders will need to be active in joint 
efforts with employers to bring individ- 
ual employees more directly into the 
process of communications, decision 
making on shop-floor issues that affect 
their jobs, and in the adaptation of cur- 
rent rules to the demands for more flex- 
ible and productive work systems. To 
make these adjustments successfully, 
unions will need to redefine their role at 
the work place from one that seeks to 
represent their members’ interests mainly 
through enforcement of specific con- 
tract terms to one that provides access to 
the information and the power that 
workers will need to effectively ‘influ- 
ence their work environment and en- 
hance their careers. These union efforts 
at the work place will be needed to help 
produce the productivity and quality 
gains and cost controls that will be 
needed to support a high-wage indus- 
trial relations system. 

At the level of collective bargaining it 
is clear that unions will need to live with 
some variations in labor costs among 
competitors. The inability of unions to 
take wages out of competition is unlikely 
to disappear in the short run, barring 
some major upsurge in union organizing 
successes. This implies greater reliance 
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on various forms of contingent compen- 
sation, that is, compensation systems 
that tie wage and benefit cost increases 
to some measure of the economic per- 
formance of the firm. Thus various 


forms of profit sharing, employee stock 


ownership plans, productivity gains 
sharing, and so forth are likely to grow 
in importance in the future. Similarly, 
explicit bargaining over employment 
continuity is likely to play a more cen- 
tral role in collective bargaining as 
unions seek some additional quid pro 
quos for lowering workers’ expectations 
for wage increases. 

If our analysis of the importance of 
high-level strategy decisions made by 
managers far removed from the collec- 
tive bargaining table is correct, Ameri- 
can union leaders will have little choice 
but to abandon their traditional accep- 
tance of the doctrine that management’s 
job is to manage and the union’s job is to 
negotiate over the impact of manage- 
ment actions through collective bargain- 
ing. Instead, union leaders will need to 
continue to press for more access to and 
involvement in high-level management 
planning and decision making before, 
not after, the fact. 

Finally, while changes in union stra- 
tegy at these three levels of industrial 
relations activity within the firm are 
necessary conditions for the develop- 
ment of a viable new industrial relations 
system, they will not be sufficient to 
support a stable new system without 
equally fundamental changes in broad 
macroeconomic and political policies. 
The history of the labor movement over 
the course of this century suggests that 
periods of union growth and resurgence 
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do not come about without the active 
aid of government through legislative 
changes needed to foster new forms of 
union management relations. The New 
Deal legislation was necessary for the 
birth and continuity of the industrial 
union model of collective bargaining. 
Public sector legislation was necessary 
in the 1960s for the growth and conti- 
nuity of unions and bargaining among 
local, state, and federal employees. 
Likewise, without significant changes in 
the legal environment that effectively 
neutralize employer opposition to union 
organizing and without a more favora- 
ble macroeconomic policy that can make 
possible a return to an expanding do- 
mestic and world economy, new initia- 
tives at the micro level of industrial rela- 
tions are unlikely to significantly benefit 
the labor movement and the workers 
that unions currently, or could poten- 
tially, represent. 

What is being suggested here is not a 
prediction of future events but, rather, a 
set of views drawn from our work and 
that of our colleagues, suggesting a 
modified industrial relations system that 
is better attuned to the current and 
future economic and technological en- 
vironment. What is missing, however, is 
a pragmatic strategy to achieve this new 
industrial relations system. In the ab- 
sence of such a strategy, not only the 
American labor movement but also 
American management—indeed Amer- 
ican society in general—will continue to 
live with an industrial relations system 
that is caught up in a state of internal 
contradictions incapable of either re- 
turning to the old order or turning the 
vision of a new system into a reality. 
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CHESTER, EDWARD W. United States Oil 
Policy and Diplomacy: A Twentieth Cen- 
tury Overview. Pp. 399. Westport, CT: 
Greenwood Press, 1983. $35.00. 


Part of a series in economics and eco- 
nomic history, this work provides a long- 
overdue and comprehensive background on 
American acquisition of petroleum from 
foreign oil-producing countries. It is Ches- 
ter’ documented thesis that “the failure of 
this country to obtam sufficient quantities of 
petroleum at reasonable prices may well 
cripple the national economy.” 

This is a very well-researched, balanced 
work without the emotion usually associated 
with the word “oil.” Its lengthy index, help- 
ful bibliographical essay on unpublished and 
government materials, extensive notes, and 
chronology of key events from 1857-1981 
make it worth every penny of its expensive 
purchase price. 

Structured as an overview of the historical 
evolution of U.S. oil policy from Drake’s 
discovery until the present, the book supplies 
an especially strong coverage of the oil firms 
themselves. Whoever thought on 23 April 
1957 when Flemming notified Eisenhower 
that crude oil imports had reached a level to 


threaten national security that within the 
next 20 years OPEC imports would become 
dangerously critical to Western economic 
security? Or as the Oil and Gas Journal put 
it, “oil supply became the jugular vein of 
America’s greatness.” If we had done the 
meticulous, case-study, wide-spanning work 
of a Chester, there might have been far fewer 
surprises. 

There are no gaps in this undertaking. 
Western Europe, Eastern Europe, Canada 
(Alberta), Mexico (Pemex), Venezuela— 
even the rivalry between Aruba and Curacao 
over refining, Colombia, Bolivia, Peru, 
Argentina, Brazil (Petrobras), Costa Rica, 
Cuba, the entire Middle East and North 
Africa, the Far East, and Asia figure prom- 
inently. 

Two reservations can be stated, however, 
about the work as a whole, realizing its 
enormous appellations and fecundity. Two 
few conclusions are drawn from the empiri- 
cal observations, and the epilogue on post- 
1973 is very scant, given the changes that 
have and are taking place. Only the final 
sentence mentions Ronald Reagan’s “new 
departure” in energy. This leaves the reader 
hanging, wondering why recent events have 
surpassed historical science. 

It may well be as Marshall once remarked, 
“general propositions in regard to competi- 
tion or monopolies are full of snares,” but 
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Chester could have shown his patient readers 
more of the mixed results of U.S. oil policy. 
The literature on the power of the “seven 
sisters,” MNC exploitation, and carteliza- 
tion seems to have been somewhat over- 
looked. To Chester’s credit, however, the 
challenge of nationalized state petroleum 
monopolies does figure into his conclusions, 
as do the ironical use and non-use of U.S. 
diplomatic weapons, embargoes, and inter- 
ventions. These have not, as the author 
laments, stopped discrimination against 
American petroleum interests abroad, or 
acts of overt expropriation. 

Perhaps the most frustrating of all sce- 
narios drawn by Chester is that of adminis- 
trative rivalry and bureaucratic infighting at 
U.S. Departments of State, Defense, Inte- 
rior, and Justice. Could it be that jealous 
civil servants have done as much to harm 
U.S. policy as have potential or proven for- 
eign adversaries? 

THEODORE R. MALLOCH 

Gordon College 

Wenham 

Massachusetts 


COOGAN, JOHN W. The End of Neutrality: 
The United States, Britain, and Maritime 
Rights, 1899-1915. Pp. 284. Ithaca, NY: 
Cornell University Press, 1981. $19.50. 


This is a highly intelligent and provoca- 
tive book. Coogan first outlines the state of 
international law as it existed in the nine- 
teenth century. He then elaborates in great 
detail the development of this law, especially 
with respect to Great Britain and the United 
States, in the first years of the twentieth cen- 
tury. Coogan concludes by analyzing how 
World War I affected maritime rights and, of 
course, the American decision eventually to 
intervene on the side of the Allies. 

As Coogan explains matters, the conflict 
between the belligerent’s desire to cut off 
assistance to the enemy and the neutral’s 
desire to continue trading gave shape to mar- 
itime law. As a sea power, Great Britain, in 
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general, did not want to endanger her com- 
merce, and her naval interests dictated that 
the English limit the right to seize contra- 
band on neutral ships. Nonetheless, World 
War I involved Britain in a major land con- 
frontation, and her maritime policy changed 
dramatically. The English tried to expand 
vastly their right to seize neutral shipping in 
their attempt to starve the Germans into 
defeat. 

On the other side, the United States had 
historically pressed for the shipping rights of 
neutrals. But from 1914 to 1917 the percep- 
tion of a comity of interest between England 
and the United States drastically altered 
traditional American policy. Woodrow Wil- 
son yielded neutral rights that Americans 
had demanded for over a hundred years, as 
the British relentlessly enlarged their former 
limited conception of the belligerent privilege 
of interrupting neutral commerce. 

Coogan, I believe, spends too much time 
investigating the almost scholastic discussion 
of international marine rights. He argues, in 
favor of this investigation, that the historian 
has an obligation to recapture the perspective 
of the policymakers. This argument over- 
looks the equal obligation of the historian to 
explain what is really going on, no matter 
what the perception of the actors was. Con- 
sequently, Coogan makes a great deal of 
discovering that Wilson was unneutral before 
the United States entered the war. But I 
suspect this discovery will not come as a 
shock to scholars of the period. Despite the 
lingering attachment to the Anglo-American 
viewpoint best embodied in the work of 
Arthur Link, historians recognize, I believe, 
that Wilson was grossly prejudiced in favor 
of the Allies. 

Coogan’s failing in this respect 1s more 
than compensated for by his many percep- 
tive asides on largerissues of the war and by 
a stunning 20-page interpretive epilogue. 
Here The End of Neutrality takes up Wil- 
son’s role in the ‘destruction of the older 
notions of international law and his inability 
to replace them with anything workable. 
Urging an absolute morality as the ostensible 
guide to diplomatic conduct, Wilson ren- 
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dered it impossible to be neutral dunng 
wartime. 

Coogan writes with a deep knowledge of 
the primary sources and the secondary litera- 
ture on the war. He is both a shrewd and wise 
observer, with a penetrating sense of histor- 
ical problems. The book deserves a wide 
readership. 


BRUCE KUKLICK 


University of Pennsylvania 
Philadelphia 


GHOSH, ARABINDA. OPEC, the Petroleum 
Industry, and United States Energy Pol- 
icy. Pp. xiv, 206. Westport, CT: Quorum 
Books, 1983. $35.00. 


This work is one of a number of recently 
published books that analyze the consequen- 
ces of OPEC actions since that organization 
raised the price of its oil in the early 1970s. 
The data sources and the conclusions of this 
work are not significantly different from the 
results of other studies. The well-wntten 
work is divided into twelve short chapters; 
each 1s an essay that can stand alone. A 
sample of the topics in those twelve chapters 
include “The Emergence of OPEC”; “Petro- 
Dollars and Economic Change in OPEC 
Nations”; and “Strategy against OPEC: 
Henry Kissinger and the Energy Crisis.” 

Although it is clear from the way in which 
topics are analyzed that the author is an 
economist, the thrust of the presentation is 
much more sociopolitical than economic. 
Any social scientist interested in domestic 
and international aspects of recent energy 
events can fully understand the material 
included in this book. For example, a chap- 
ter on the pricing mechanism of OPEC 
employs neither economic theory nor econo- 
metric models. The section presents a histori- 
cal description of how various members of 
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OPEC arrived at a consensus in establishing 
prices. Two chapters are in the area of the 
economics of industrial organization. One, 
on the changing structure and performance 
of the U.S. oil industry, presents coefficients 
for profit margins, concentration ratios, li- 
quidity ratios, and turnover ratios. The other, 
which addresses the issues of acquisition and 
diversification within the U.S. ou industry, 
provides data and a few regression coeffi- 
cients on the following kinds of variables: 
the size of assets of acquiring firms; horizon- 
tal, vertical, and conglomerate mergers; 
acquisitions of multinational and domestic 
firms; and so forth. I was disappointed that 
the research results of these chapters were 
not explicitly used for either economic or 
political policy conclusions. Implicitly, it 
was Clear that the chapters were included as 
topics to show that the U.S. petroleum 
industry does not enjoy an excessive monop- 
oly on power and control 

The last part of the book is devoted to an 
interesting discussion of energy policies under 
presidents Nixon, Ford, Carter, and Rea- 
gan. Given the timing of the first OPEC 
embargo, President Nixon encountered al- 
most no problem with Congress in imple- 
menting his energy policies of a two-tiered 
price system and the establishment of the 
Federal Energy Administration. With des- 
criptions of the ideological confrontations 
with Congress, Ghosh explains how Ford 
lost his battle to deregulate the price of natu- 
ral gas. For Carter, the impasse was on his 
excise tax and consumer rebate schemes for 
gasoline. Ghosh, like most economists, makes 
a strong argument against any controls on 
the price of natural gas. 

The work concludes with the appraisal 
that intensified efforts by OPEC to increase 
the price of crude oil would be self-defeating 
in the long run because the prices of alterna- 
tive energy sources would become compet- 
itive. 


MARY A. HOLMAN 


George Washington University 
Washington, D.C. 
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GRAY, COLIN S. Strategic Studies: A Critical 
Assessment. Pp. ix, 213. Westport, CT: 
‘Greenwood Press, 1982. $27.50; and 
Strategic Studies and Public Policy: The 
American Experience. Pp. v, 230. Lex- 
ington: University Press of Kentucky, 
1982. $19.50. 


Gray poses a dilemma wherein interna- 
tional disorder becomes dangerous enough 
to necessitate, yet uncertain enough to frus- 
trate, effective guidance of public policy by 
strategic studies. Accordingly, policymakers 
are forced to oscillate between seeking the 
strategist’s guidance and fearing it, thus 
straining their working relationship with one 
another. Gray’s dilemma is resolved by im- 
proving not international order but strategic 
studies, especially in America, where they 
enjoy the greatest opportunity for politically 
unharassed improvement. This improvement 
aims at strategic innovation via organiza- 
tional moves like recruiting new strategists 
into new, more contemplative roles under a 
new strategic world view: neorealism. 

Gray’s purpose, renovating strategic stu- 
dies, could help propagate thinkable strate- 
gies now that more flexible capabilities like 
smaller nuclear charges no longer render 
strategy obsolete. And renovating strategic 
brainpower might help compensate for the 
decline in America’s preponderant firepower 
by restabilizing or otherwise improving the 
existing policy environment. But this pur- 
pose remains untempered by any workable 
quality control over the strategist’s output to 
prevent Vietnam-like overcommitments to 
tragically flawed strategic doctrines. Nor is 
this purpose sensitive to a dynamic policy 
environment whose increasingly problematic 
complexity promises to rival older problems, 
like anarchy, that still preoccupy Gray. 

The concept of strategic studies as studies 
of purposely used force leaves the purpose 
undefined and thus grants such studies a 
maximally flexible focus. They can thus 
tackle purposes overlooked by military and 
political scientists, who relegate force to 
extreme ends like national security or system 
maintenance. However, this concept well- 
nigh precludes grand—multifactor—strat- 
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egy, despite an increasingly interdependent 
policy environment only susceptible in part 
to forcible measures. Hence, a broader con- 
cept is necessary to avoid prematurely clos- 
ing strategic studies with not only predeter- 
mined ends like national security but prede- 
termined means like force. 

Gray’s proposals might improve strategic 
innovation by basing ıt upon routine, organ- 
izational changes in roles and personnel, not 
upon erratic international shocks. They may 
particularly improve long-range strategy by 
complementing today’s consultative roles 
with more contemplative callings that free 
strategists from the former’s myopic focus 
on the immediate present. But these propos- 
als cannot counter democracy’s monkey- 
wrench effect upon strategy, especially when 
that strategy requires disproportionately al- 
located material sacrifice, like a grain em- 
bargo. Nor can they counter democracy’s 
international equivalent: nuclear prolifera- 
tion, which grants ever more nations the 
same monkey-wrench effect over any stra- 
tegic innovation. 

The underlying doctrine, neorealism, 
broadens the postulated policy environment 
to embrace not only negotiable material 
interests but also nonnegotiable cultural goals 
as strategic imperatives. It correspondingly 
embraces not only mulitary but cultural 
capabilities to meet national objectives and 
projects a cultural imbalance favoring Rus- 
sia’s utilitarian ethos over America’s human- 
itarian one. But neorealism cannot remedy 
this asymmetry without Sovietizing or oth- 
erwise compromising American culture and 
thereby, perhaps, America’s ultimate basis 
for national unity. Nor can it remedy the 
resultant escalation of both cultures beyond 
civility into a militancy that innures both to 
horrors like global thermonuclear war. 

The evidence supporting Gray spans suffi- 
ciently diverse periods, theaters, and issues 
to confirm that strategic failures hinge on 
flawed strategy, not on luckless circumstan- 
ces. Equally evident are enough historical 
waves of doctrinal, if not organizational, 
innovation in strategic studies to affirm their 
readiness for Gray’s proposal. Alas, no evi- 
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dence yet exists for that proposal’s effective- 
ness, thus forcing a Hobson’s choice between 
tried but flawed strategies versus Gray’s 
untried contribution. Hence his contribution 
is defensible only as one more gamble in an 
endless global crap shoot from which we, 
like Sartre’s victims, can find no exit. 
CRAIG McCAUGHRIN 

Washington and Lee University 

Lexington 

Virginia 


HARTMANN, FREDERICK H. The Conser- 
vation of Enemies: A Study in Enmity. 
Pp. x, 258. Westport, CT: Greenwood 
Press, 1982. $29.95. 


This book deals with a topic not fashion- 
able with the current administration in 
Washington, but one that may be the focus 
of attention in the future: the concept of 
“conservation of enemies.” 

The Conservation of Enemies addresses 
the issue of whether national enemies can be 
accumulated gratuitously or casually, not- 
withstanding the need for national security 
and national defense. Hartmann, Alfred 
Thayer Mahan Professor at the Naval War 
College in Newport, Rhode Island, presents 
the central premise that enmity—the state of 
antagonism between nations—is a constant 
quality that is allocated and reallocated 
among a nation’s enemies and potential 
enemies. 

Such qualities can be instinctively or 
environmentally induced. To illustrate his 
point he develops a step-by-step analysis of 
developing enmity. The histoncal analysis is 
based on the shifting allegiances by the 
European combatants on the eve of world 
war. The primary case study is the intriguing 
events between 1870 and 1914. 

Had the author expanded this book, as I 
am sure will be done, he could have focused 
on even more contemporary cases where 
analysis could be concentrated on the very 
touchy problem of U.S. alliances with Third 
World countries versus Soviet activity in this 
area. The concept he has presented here 
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would have even more meaning, with half 
the world being lost by U.S. policymakers 
because they did not adhere to the concepts 
of conservation. The list is long, but over the 
past 30 years includes Cuba, Ethiopia, Libya, 
Nicaragua, among others being lost, but 
Somalia and the People’s Republic of China 
being gained. 

The Conservation of Enemies: A Study in 
Enmity is highly recommended, in my view, 
to all who are interested in a nation’s security 
based on a sane concept of having the right 
enemies at the right time, rather than a war- 
rior concept that is both wasteful and,dan- 
gerous to the history of mankind. 

FREDERICK M. FINNEY 

Sinclar Community College 

Dayton 

Ohio 


PILLAR, PAUL R. Negotiating Peace: War 
Termination as a Bargaining Process. Pp. 
xiv, 283. Princeton, NJ: Princeton Uni- 
versity Press, 1983. $25.00. 


A lucid and learned treatment of formal 
bargaining theory applied to the specific 
topic of diplomatic negotiation for ending a 
war, this work is remarkable in three ways. 
First, its author states plainly that he is an 
employee of the Central Intelligence Agency. 
Second, it is a revised doctoral dissertation 
that makes a truly major contribution to 
knowledge. Third, and most important, it is 
a significant intellectual landmark in the 
analysis of international politics and diplo- 
matic tactics. 

Despite a multitude of works on bargain- 
ing, including mathematical formulations of 
economists, and a few on war termination— 
notably Fred Iklé’s Every War Must End— 
this is the first formal examination of the 
particular type of bargaining that occurs 
during a war and that is aumed at ending that 
war. Pillar devotes considerable attention— 
and two technical appendices—to variations 
on Frederik Zeuthen’s mathematical pat- 
terns of bargaining, advanced ın his Problems 
of Monopoly and Economic Warfare (1930), 
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but draws as well on a wealth of historical 
examples, from Thucydides to Kissinger, 
and offers throughout his own refreshing 
plain-language illustrations of the mathe- 
matical formulas. This is, indeed, his most wel- 
come contribution, making the book an 
absolute delight to read—especially for those 
who, like me, have worked with some of the 
same material. 

His Appendix A, for example, lists 44 
“Lessons for the Statesman at War,” neatly 
summarizing the complex reasoning of the 
entire book, chapter by chapter, in specific 
rules of action. A few will illustrate the flavor: 

1. On concessions: “In general, the enemy 
will reciprocate your individual concessions 
but not the overall toughness or softness of 
your negotiating posture. Therefore, try to 
break your concessions into small pieces; 
concede often but concede little.” 

2. On military activity: “Leaving the ene- 
my’s capability for future combat intact may 
induce him to accept terms that he would 
otherwise reject.” 

3. On the agenda: “Do not waste time over 
the agenda. Any agenda will probably be 
disregarded later anyhow.” 

Rigorously reasoned and tightly written, 
the book’s very rigor may augur a small 
readership but, it is safe to say, an influential 
one. This work will be closely studied by 
officials in key positions in most foreign min- 
istries, most military command staffs, and 
most intelligence agencies of the world, 
including particularly those of the Soviet 
Union and the United States. The Princeton 
University Press is to be congratulated once 
again for its capacity to recognize a master- 
piece and to publish it despite a possible 
financial loss, and also for the high academic 
standards reflected in the finished book. 
Many publishers, for example, would have 
badgered the author to omit the 17 pages 
needed for his highly useful comprehensive 
bibliography, which is one of the work’s 
most noteworthy features. 


OLIVER BENSON 


University of Oklahoma 
Norman 
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WILLIS, JAMES F, Prologue to Nuremberg: 
The Politics and Diplomacy of Punishing 
War Criminals of the First World War. 
Pp. xii, 292. Westport, CT: Greenwood 
Press, 1982. $29.95. 


The problem of preventing war, particu- 
larly a World War III, is generally acknowl- 
edged to be the most urgent facing mankind. 
The current debate focuses on arms control 
and deterrence, rather than international law 
and war crimes, issues that may, however, 
receive more attention after the Falklands 
crisis and the Palestinian refugee camp mas- 
sacres. James F. Willis, associate professor 
of political science at Southern Arkansas 
University in Magnolia, will contribute to an 
informed discussion of these issues with a 
study that is succinctly and clearly written, 
well organized, and based on extensive re- 
search; it provides insightful generalizations 
buttressed with illustrative examples, and 
demonstrates an awareness of the implica- 
tions and probiems of international law. His 
book will appeal not only to. scholars but 
also to persons concerned about war, inter- 
national law, and diplomatic history. 

Wilis demonstrates that Nuremberg, seen 
in the voluminous literature as a virtually 
unprecedented departure, was in fact influ- 
enced by the little-studied Allied effort to 
punish the war leaders of Germany and its 
allies after World War I. The prospects of 
avoiding war through international law, 
seemingly so favorable before the war, were 
shattered in 1914; yet precisely its revolu- 
tionary scale implied at once the need and 
possibility of a radical overhaul of the inter- 
national system, international law, and the 
prosecution of those responsible for it. Yet 
the Allbed governments were erratic in this 
regard and produced no common policy. 
Britain was the most consistent advocate, 
but even its leaders fluctuated, while the 
French and Italians were more consistently 
opposed. 

The issue depended on an increasingly 
elusive total military, and became subordi- 
nate to the more material aims of territorial 
gains, economic benefits, and military ad- 
vantages. Fired by idealism, the American 
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public generally favored prosecuting Ger- 
man leaders, but Wilson, more concerned 
with the future organization of permanent 
peace than punishment of individuals, even- 
tually resisted the idea. The most specific 
impulse, however, was the British election of 
December 1918, which produced a virtually 
irresistible demand to try the kaiser. Yet the 
idea foundered at the Paris Peace Confer- 
ence, and the Allies were unable to gain sur- 
render of German war criminals for a con- 
geries of reasons: the unprecedented character 
of the project; the large number of individu- 
als demanded; the long delay from the end of 
the war to the implementation of the peace 
terms; the disagreements among the Allies; 
the weakness of the Weimar Republic; the 
unwulingness to take forceful measures; the 
fear of bolshevism; and German national- 
ism, particularly the slight to its officer corps. 

The actual trials that occurred in Ger- 
many and elsewhere were not only a sham 
but counterproductive, augmenting Allied 
frustration and German bitterness rather 
than contrition or caution. Indeed the effort 
after World War I was less important for 
what it achieved than for its lessons in fail- 
ure, which were drawn upon by the archi- 
tects of Nuremberg, who consequently sought 
total military victory and took rapid, unified 
action. Despite the success in prosecuting 
Axis leaders, Willis concludes that an inter- 
national community based on law, so neces- 
sary an objective, remains more an aspira- 
tion than a realistic expectation. 

L. L. FARRAR, Jr. 


Princeton 
New Jersey 


YOSHITSU, MICHAEL M. Japan and the 
San Francisco Peace Settlement. Pp. 125. 
New York: Columbia University Press, 
1983. $20.00. 


Japan and the San Francisco Peace Set- 
tlement is a chronicle of diplomatic events 
that led to and culminated in the peace treaty 
between Japan and the Allies in 1951 in San 
Francisco. The author’s primary focus is on 


the Japanese and, to a somewhat lesser 
extent, American negotiators and their work 
that led to the treaty. 

Yoshitsu delineates and describes in detail 
the problems that Japanese negotiators faced 
during a period when Japan was occupied by 
American military forces. He studies the 
guidance proffered and sometimes forced on 
Japanese politicians by American leaders 
and the climate of negotiations, during which 
time both revenge and a spirit of mutual 
benefit characterized the mood of the Amer- 
icans and guilt and a desire for independence 
were the primary feelings espoused by the 
Japanese. 

The beginning of the book treats the 
building of peace that followed the end of the 
war and Japan’s diplomacy that was con- 
ducted in that atmosphere. Later Yoshitsu 
notes the changing attitude of both Japanese 
and Americans toward the occupation— 
though without giving much emphasis to the 
Korean War and the polarization of world 
politics that are considered important fac- 
tors by most wrixers on the subject. Rather, 
he focuses more upon the fading raison 
d'être for the occupation. 

The most interesting part of this generally 
dull book 1s the author’s emphasis upon the 
China factor in Japan’s diplomacy: Ameri- 
ca’s insistence—in fact, making it a condi- 
tion—on Japan signing a separate peace 
with nationalist China, and the ties between 
the peace treaty and the United States-Japan 
Security Treaty. 

Yoshitsu deserves credit for thorough 
research that included a number of personal 
interviews with some of the diplomats who 
were involved in the negotiations—as much 
as this was possible approximately three 
decades later. He is also meticulous and fair 
in reporting his findings. 

The book is nevertheless tedious and 
weary reading. It is more a recording of 
events, in strict chronological order, than 
analytical history. Almost throughout, the 
author simply gives an account of what hap- 
pened, without suggesting implications or 
significance, 

The book, in short, reads like a disser- 
tation—and incidentally, one that neither 
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the author nor publisher properly proofread. 
Errors ın punctuation, spelling, and gram- 
mar abound. Footnoting is overdone and 
inconsistent. Thus the book appears to be 
something done in a hurry by the writer and 
the press without much concern for quality. 
As a result, it is recommended as a studied 
account on the subject to scholars who want 
that and to no one else. 
JOHN F. COPPER 
The Heritage Foundation 
Washington, D.C. 


AFRICA, ASIA, AND 
LATIN AMERICA 


HENRIKSEN, THOMAS H. Revolution and 
Counterrevolution: Mozambique’s War 
of Independence, 1964-1974. Pp. 298. 
Westport, CT: Greenwood Press, 1983. 
‘No price. 


This book is an informative overview of 
revolutionary guerrilla warfare and counter- 
revolution in a southeast African country— 
Mozambique from 1964-74. The chief aim of 
this book is to analyze the impact of a 
Marnxist-inspired rural revolution and colon- 
ial war in an African environment. It gives a 
detailed account of ambushes, raids, and 
insurgent campaigns to moblize and terror- 
ize against colonial domination. This book 
reflects the tragedies and ambiguities of a 
society in violent transition. 

The format is chronological and gives 
extensive and thorough documentation. The 
research included investigative trips to Mo- 
zambique, Portugal, and the United King- 
dom, and libraries and archives in the United 
States. 

For Henriksen, the notion of delineating 
military aspects separately to give a holistic 
picture of Mozambique’s revolution is dis- 
agreeable. Instead he believes that political, 
economic, and psychological factors forged 
the context of the struggle. He refers to the 
guerrilla tactics of the revolutionary party of 
Mozambique, FRELIMO, opposing the 
Portuguese regime, as “irregular warfare” 
and a “war of attrition.” Emphasizing the 
need of political mobilization and motiva- 
tion for the success of any revolution, Hen- 
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riksen argues: “if mobilization is at the heart 
of revolutionary warfare, then motivation is 
its life blood. To pulse its vital fluid requires 
a message. Without it there is only a rebel- 
lion, a coup d’etat.” 

Throughout the text he compares the 
revolutionary tactics of FRELIMO with 
those of the guerrillas from North Vietnam, 
Algeria, and China. Frequent references are 
made to the revolutionary works and writ- 
ings of Amilcar Cabral, Regis Debray, Frantz 
Fanon, Che Guevara, and Mao Tse Tung. 
He believes that, despite their heavy borrow- 
ing from other countries, the revolutionary 
tactics of FRELIMO are unique ın the his- 
tory of guerrilla warfare. “Despite rough 
similarities, Mozambique was neither China 
or Vietnam nor were the Portuguese the 
French or Americans.” 

The subsequent chapters describe various 
aspects of counterrevolutionary measures 
promoted by the Portuguese colonialists 
against FRELIMO such as: the use of prop- 
aganda, counterterror, and the psychologi- 
cal recuperation of FRELIMO-defectors. 

One of his most interesting and revealing 
expositions is that of the “verifiable external 
factors” ın the Mozambican revolution—the 
financial, diplomatic, and military assistance 
to Portugal by the Western nations; and the 
help received by FRELIMO from China, the 
USSR, and certain liberal quarters within 
the West. 

Concluding in a Marxist parlance, Hen- 
riksen argues that even though the socioeco- 
nomic conditions were not ripe in Mozam- 
bique for a revolution, “history, however, 
capriciously veered in an unexpected direc- 
tion.” While acknowledging the varying debts 
that revolutionary ideologies owe to the 
Marxist tradition, Henriksen finds the 
Mozambican ideology in greater proximity 
to the legacies of Lenin and Fanon than 
those of Marx, Che Guevara, and Debray 
because of its “profound engrossment with 
the practical matters of capturing political 
power.” 

This book is brilliant 1n its historical anal- 
ysis as well as its extensive documentation. 
For a specialized, as well as nonspecialized, 
Marxist and non-Marxist audience, it offers 
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a valuable education in the complexities of a 
revolutionary struggle in a Third World 
country. 
RUKHSANA A. SIDDIQUI 
University of Pennsylvania 
Philadelphia 


LOONEY, ROBERT E. Economic Origins of 
the Iranian Revolution. Pp. xv, 302. New 
York: Pergamon Press, 1982. $32.50. 


KAZEMI, FARHAD. Poverty and Revolu- 
tion in lran. Pp. 180. New York: Colum- 
bia University Press, 1980. $17.50. 


HOOGLUND, ERIC J. Land and Revolution 
in Iran: 1960-1980. Pp. xvii, 188. Austin: 
University of Texas Press, 1982. $19.95. 


It is intriguing that the number of Ameri- 
cans visiting, working in, and researching 
Iran steadily grew during the Shah years. 
Given their sheer numbers and the availabil- 
ity of knowledgeable Iranians, it is a paradox 
that diligent researchers and analysts, espe- 
clally those who were critical and forecasted 
disaster, were underplayed. Since the mon- 
archy’s downfall there has been a deluge of 
books showing how the Pahlavi regime inev- 
itably brought about that downfall. A fruit- 
ful area is the socioeconomic undermining of 
the political system. A provocative aspect of 
this is the study of the agrarian economy, its 
peasants, and the rural-to-urban exodus of 
the poor, all tied into the devolution of mass 
support for the shah. 

Of those worth realistic consideration, 
Robert E. Looney’s Economic Origins of the 
Iranian Revolution offers a detailed look at 
economic factors. It is economically sophis- 
ticated and useful to the generally informed. 
The tables illustrating impacts and results 
through coding and variables should satisfy 
the most demanding professional. Other 
readers are led to see the evolution of the 
regime’s developmental strategy through 
successive economic plans, and the disrup- 
tive effect of oil revenues after the 1973 world 
oil cnsis together with inflation and the 
unchecked monetary supply. Each chapter 
has a lucid summary of conclusions. 
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In elaborating the adverse political con- 
sequences of economic policies, Looney 
maintains that these consequences were hard 
to anticipate and, once identified, were 
handled poorly by stopgap measures fre- 
quently compounding the regime’s problems. 
He cites land reform, depriving the religious 
endowments, and curtailed subsidies that 
antagonized the mullahs; excessive arms 
purchases, which irritated most of the intel- 
ligentsia; government contracts apportioned 
so that bazaar merchants felt deprived; and 
finally large firms forced to sell company 
stock to their workers. Iranian development 
had a plausible theoretical base but was a 
high-risk enterprise for such a scale in view 
of limited knowledge of the actual workings 
of the economy and inadequate means of 
influencing ıt. Economic factors, particu- 
larly after the hasty planning upon skyrock- 
eting post-1973 oil revenues, led to political 
malaise and loss of mass support. 

In Poverty and Revolution in Iran, Kazemi 
discusses the socioeconomic consequences 
of urban poor migration from rural areas, 
forced by government policies. His work 
derives from fieldwork in Tehran over 1974- 
75 and the summer of 1977; with assistants 
he systematically questioned rural migrants, 
now urban squatters and nonsquatters. He 
found the peasants adjusting surprisingly 
well to the new life and—-while the economic 
boom persisted, notably in construction— 
satisfied with the change. Inflation and a flat 
economy noticeably made squatters subject 
to politicization against the government by 
mullahs. Despite Khomeini’s emphasizing 
his concern for the poor, calling them the 
“disinherited,” Kazemi reports no change in 
their conditions after the revolution. An 
appendix gives a revealing life history of an 
urban squatter family that jibes with the 
author’s general conclusions. However, in 
view of the importence of industry dispro- 
portionately located in Tehran, he concludes 
that no regime can “impose its will on the 
industrial workers [employed or not] with- 
out incurring an extremely high cost.” 

In Land and Revolution in Iran: 1960- 
1980, Hooglund has produced a readable, 
well-explored survey of Iranian agriculture, 
its peasant-village infrastructure, and the 
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consequences of agarian reforms. The study 
covers diverse areas and numerous villages, 
and was conducted in 1971-72, the summer 
of 1977, and between June 1978 and July 
1979, by which time internal unrest had 
become a research impediment, Hooglund 
analyzes the complexity of land ownership; 
though constituting only 2 percent of all 
owners, the large, affluent holders controlled 
55 percent of the land. He gives a clear expo- 
sition of the traditional ways in which vil- 
lages sought rough equality in producer allo- 
cations of water and land. The economic 
roles of nonpeasant elements of rural society 
are also outlined. In smaller villages under 
1000, Hooglund found that mullahs were 
generally absent and that there was consid- 
erable ambivalence about them. Religion, on 
which peasants were shaky, was felt to be the 
province of itinerant mullahs, who were 
ignored on secular matters. 

Land reform began in 1962 with the 
government dictum that large owners could 
retain only one of their villages. Other laws 
followed in 1964 and 1969, until in 1971 the 
shah officially declared all objectives met. 
Superficially one statistic was impressive. 92 
percent of the old sharecroppers had become 
peasant proprietors. This did not include the 
subsistence and landless categories, which 
joined with the poorer owners in bitterly 
resenting a new small elite of prosperous 
farmers, who in turn exploited them. So 
strong was this feeling that through 1979-80 
a popular land-seizures movement spread 
along with the revolution, despite hesitancies 
from the new regime. There is no reason to 
doubt Hooglund’s conclusion that peasants 
deeply mistrusted the government and feared 
that their expropriations might later be nulli- 
fied. For any future regime, then, a sound 
rural strategy is vital. 

As graphically displayed in these volumes, 
economic mismanagement had its impact 
upon the death of the monarchy. Yet what is 
insufficiently evaluated is the political moti- 
vation, often very personal, of any economic 
step taken under the shah. In taking politi- 
cally intended developmental measures he 
and his advisers had an inadequate under- 
standing of probable effects. These failures 
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compounded others of the monarchy, which 
ended unmourned. 
ROY M MELBOURNE 
Chapel Hill 
North Carolina 


LUBOT, EUGENE. Liberalism in an Illiberal 
Age: New Culture Liberals in Republican 
China, 1919-1937. Pp. 194. Westport, 
CT: Greenwood Press, 1982. No price. 


The serious study of political moderniza- 
tion by Western scholars did not begin until 
the late 1950s, when large numbers of new 
independent countries emerged in the Third 
World. Since then many theories have been 
advanced with regard to the desirable ap- 
proaches to modernization. Most students 
of this subject have a parochial democratic 
bias, and up to the present time we still do 
not know enough about the complexities of 
modernization in non-Western societies. 
China established the first republican form 
of government in Asia in 1912, when schol- 
ars knew much less about the problems asso- 
ciated with modernization in a non-Western 
milieu. The confusion and frustration of 
Chinese liberals at that time should have 
been expected. Although Chinese liberalism 
can find its roots in China’s ancient past, the 
more articulate liberalism advocated by lib- 
erals in republican China was greatly influ- 
enced by Western liberal ideas. 

Eugene Lubot’s book 1s a brief study of 
liberalism in republican China from 1919, 
the time of the May 4th Incident, to 1937, the 
beginning of the Sino-Japanese war. The 
book has eight chapters, the first seven of 
which mainly summarize chronologically 
the views of the leading liberals based pri- 
marily on their writings in several important 
liberal publications. Lubot is very skillful in 
organizing the mass of materials. He pro- 
vides the reader with a lucid account of the 
evolution of Chinese liberalism from its orig- 
inal emphasis on culture and education to 
the inclusion of political criticism and even- 
tually to active political participation in the 
nationalist government. The book is well 
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researched and its interpretations are basi- 
cally correct. Some discussions are a little 
repetitious, such as the analyses of Hu Shih’s 
views. 

The disappointing part of the book is 
chapter 8, the last chapter, subtitled “Mod- 
ern Chinese Liberalism in Comparative Per- 
spective.” Since the purpose of this book is to 
show that “liberal values did play a role in 
modern China and that Chinese liberals 
faced many of the dilemmas common to lib- 
eralism in other nistorical settings,” one 
would expect a comprehensive comparison 
of liberalism in major countries in a theoreti- 
cal framework. Instead this chapter merely 
gives a brief summary of the well-known 
controversies over modernization and the 
essence of nineteenth-century British liberal- 
ism. There is no vigorous comparison except 
stating that both Chinese and British liberals 
believe in human rationality, emphasize 
education, are opposed to violence and class 
struggle, and are unable to solve immediate 
problems. 

Nineteenth-century Great Britain was 
vastly different from early twentieth-century 
China, historically, politically, economically, 
socially, and culturally. A superficial com- 
parison between the two countries is not very 
meaningful. The book would have been 
more enlightening had the author identified 
some of the common problems the liberals 
are facing today in the developing countries 
and in the past, when the developed coun- 
tries were going through their modernizing 
phase. He should have examined Chinese 
liberalism ın such a comparative perspective 
in the hope of shedding some new light on 
the role of liberalism in the modernization 
process. 

Lubot’s book has broken no new grounds 
for specialists, but it is useful in the study of 
Chinese intellectual and political history and 
as a building block in the comparative study 
of political modernization. 

GEORGE P. JAN 
University of Toledo 
Ohio 
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MACFARQUHAR, RODERICK The Origins 
of the Cultural Revolution. Voi. 2, The 
Great Leap Forward, 1958-1960. Pp. xviii, 
470. New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1983. $26.50. 


This second volume of a trilogy dissecting 
the background and course of the Chinese 
Cultural Revolution examines the onset, 
progress, and termination of the Great Leap 
Forward, the years 1958 through 1960. The 
volume deals with Mao Tse-tung as the 
primary-source of expansionist plans, his 
efforts to rationalize the more unbalanced 
ones, and his attacks upon those who dif- 
fered with his policies. The first volume, 
appearing in 1974, focused on the three lead- 
ers Mao, Liu Shao-ch’i, and Chou En-lai, 
and on the completion of the program of 
collectivization, under the title Contradic- 
tions Among the People. The third volume, 
still to come, is to cover the period of the 
final cataclysmic upheaval, the Cultural 
Revolution. 

Dissecting, meticulous, detailed, and spe- 
cific are terms that fit the sort of analysis 
presented in this second volume. A not quite 
day-by-day record of Mao’s actions, inspec- 
tion tours, speeches, memos, and orders 
provides deeper analysis than heretofore 
possible, The primary text is presented in 
twelve chapters and a brief conclusion, in 
336 pages of text, about 140,000 words, doc- 
umented by over 1900 footnotes consuming 
over 90 pages. A bibliography of some 200 
items and a carefully prepared and detailed 
index round out the volume. The biblio- 
graphy includes many older standard sour- 
ces, but also includes many sources newly 
released to the public domain, and the items 
published in 1979 and later include writings 
and speeches by and about economists and 
political leaders never previously available. 

The twelve chapters are grouped under 
four headings: “Charge,” “Retreat,” “Clash,” 
and “Defeat,” representing the general trend 
of events. The chapters grouped under the 
first two headings review Mao's initiation of 
the communes, the drive to produce metals 
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locally, and the Great Leap, and then with 
Mao’s partial retreat from his exposed posi- 
tions. The long chapter under the heading 
“Clash” is devoted to the Central Commit- 
tee’s Eighth Plenum at Lushan, Kiangsi, in 
July 1958, at which P’eng Te-huai emerged 
as the first and most outspoken critic of the 
whole Great Leap, only to be violently coun- 
terattacked by Mao, resulting in the dismis- 
sal of P’eng as minister of defense and, in the 
beginning of the program, leading to his 
ultimate disgrace, ruin, and death. The two 
chapters under “Defeat” detail the emer- 
gence of the Sino-Soviet split and the later 
withdrawal of all Soviet advisers and eco- 
nomic aid, and with the final agncultural 
disaster in 1960 that brought the Great Leap 
to a shuddering termination. 
J. E. SPENCER 
University of Calıfornia 
Los Angeles 


MANDLE, JAY R. Patterns of Carıbbean 
Development: An Interpretive Essay on 
Economic Change. Pp. 156. New York: 
Gordon and Breach Science, 1982. No 
price. 


This short, provocative, extremely stimu- 
lating essay examines the basic causes for the 
failure of continued economic development 
in the Caribbean. Its generalizations are 
based on case studies of Cuba, Jamaica, 
Guyana, and Trinidad and Tobago. The first 
four chapters discuss the differences between 
economic growth—which is often merely 
expanding output—and economic develop- 
ment, described as “that situation in which 
expanding output results in an advance in 


the welfare of the population.” Noting that. 


even Karl Marx confused growth with 
development, Mandile shows that between 
1800 and 1950 neither the expansion of 
international trade nor the influence of capi- 
talism proved sufficient to induce or main- 
tain economic development everywhere. 

In the selected Caribbean states, Mandle 
finds that the heritage of the plantation 
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mode of production contained four charac- 
teristics that inhibited economic develop- 
ment: the export-oriented nature of the agri- 
culture; the fact that labor demands exceeded 
supply continuously; the coincidence of labor 
relations with class relations; and the fact 
that the emergent culture reinforced the 
plantation class relations. The problem for 
the independent states in the 1960s and 
1970s, therefore, was to break this plantation 
mode of production and to try to establish 
methods that would achieve both economic 
growth and social justice. 

Mandle concludes that none has suc- 
ceeded, although definitive judgment of the 
Cuban case is probably premature. Cuba, 
however, in common with most socialist 
countries, has produced a more measurable 
degree of social justice than its fellow Carib- 
bean neighbors. He shows clearly that the 
three English Caribbean cases-——-Guyana, 
Jamaica, and Trinidad—confronted three 
different situations and pursued three differ- 
ent strategies. 

Guyana under Forbes Burnham, with the 
least capitalist penetration, chose the most 
radical form of massively transforming the 
society and the economy via a series of coop- 
eratives under government control. Their 
failure derived from the inability of the 
government to provide an understandable 
form of socialism, productive efficiency, 
management skills, or the harmony between 
rural and urban sectors divided by race as 
well as occupation. 

Jamaica under Michael Manley failed 
because too little was done. After 1974, “the 
Manley government was not prepared for 
the strike of foreign capital that had occurred 
and was not ready to institute new policies 
for growth based on domestic sources.” 
Democratic socialism’s alternative was simply 
not radical enough. 

Trinidad under Eric Williams, thanks to 
the post-1973 petrodollar boom, was able to 
increase public sector ownership and boost 
the per capita gross domestic product, sur- 
passing its neighbors as well as Yugoslavia, 
Argentina, Portugal, and Hong Kong. But 
owing to lack of technical expertise and to 
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the nature of the technology transfer accom- 
panying the industrialization and investment, 
Trinidad failed to expand general nonpetro- 
leum industrial and agricultural production. 
Moreover, unemployment increased. 

Mandle’s understanding of the history 
and genesis of the plantation slave system is 
simplistic. He overstates the labor withdra- 
wal after emancipation, and tends to view 
the region from an anglophone perspective. 
No persuasive case exists that Caribbean 
soils offer the potential for small farming or 
cooperative enterprises with greater produc- 
tivity than the present system; Mandle ıs still 
cautious about the Cuban model. Nor does 
he examine how the various agricultural 
commodities would fare on domestic and 
international markets. Finally, he avoids the 
burning issue of whether food self-sufficiency 
is enough to guarantee overall political well- 
being. Despite these minor shortcomings, 
this is an impressive and serious attempt to 
come to grips with the economic problems of 
Carnbbean states. 

FRANKLIN W. KNIGHT 

Johns Hopkins University 

Baltimore 

Maryland 


MARCUM, JOHN A Education, Race, and 
Social Change in South Africa, Pp. xi, 
251. Berkeley: University of Califorma 
Press, 1982, $25.00. 


This is a most useful addition to the litera- 
ture on higher education in South Africa. It 
is both a report of the United States/South 
Africa Leader Exchange Program Team, 
which visited South Africa in 1981, and a 
collection of documents on tertiary educa- 
tion in that country. Many of these docu- 
ments are very recent, and some of them are 
difficult to come by outside South Africa. 
They range from pronouncements on educa- 
tional goals from the various areas of the 
white university sector through extracts from 
official reports like that of the de Lange 
Committee to statements by African scho- 
lars on the problems of black identity within 
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a white-dominated system. The criteria for 
the selection of the documents provides a 
vital clue to the tone of the report, for the 
latter is largely based on the former. 

All outsiders face a great dilemma when 
contemplating association with South Afri- 
can institutions, whether to boycott or to 
accept involvemeat. The first approach arises 
from fear of seeming to condone the educa- 
tional apartheid that remains such a power- 
ful part of the South African system; it seeks 
to play on the strong desire of South African 
whites to secure international acceptance, 
Ostracism is felt keenly, the argument runs, 
and leads to movement for reform. Sports 
boycotts have had this effect. Those who 
take the second course believe that the crying 
needs of the nonwhite sectors necessitate aid 
and cooperation in order to help the system 
to change peacefully from within. 

John Marcum’s report decidedly favors 
this second course of action and concludes 
that “imaginative, catalytic initiatives in ed- 
ucation might significantly further the cause 
of peaceful change.” Americans should, he 
argues, eschew both self-righteousness and 
wishful illusions, and become closely con- 
cerned with international educational aid 
programs in South Africa. They should be 
sensitive to the specific problems and needs 
of blacks in South Africa and of the educa- 
tional system as-a whole, trapped in an 
unfree, discriminatory society, and should 
avoid perpetuating white cultural dominance 
or creating an alienated elite largely edu- 
cated overseas. 

The documents exclude the more radical 
statements on South African education. One 
is briefly mentioned on page 141, but is not 
printed. In that sense the collection lacks 
balance and offers no comfort anywhere to 
the proponents of boycott. On the other 
hand, it pulls no punches. Marcum’s expo- 
sure of the statistics of educational discrimi- 
nation in South Africa, of the gross unfree- 
doms inherent in the system, and his strictures 
upon, for example, the inadequacy of the 
provision for the black University of the 
North at Turfloop, are all the more effective 
for being coolly presented. This thought- 
provoking book should be read by all educa- 
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tors in the United States and elsewhere, not 
just those interested in South Africa. The 
publishers should be congratulated for main- 
taining its topicality by producing it so 
quickly. 
JOHN M. MacKENZIE 
University of Lancaster 
England 


OLSON, ROBERT. The Ba'ath and Syria: 
1947-1982. Pp. xx, 235. Princeton, NJ: 
Kingston Press, 1982. $19.00. 


This history of the Syrian Ba’ath party, 
drawn entirely from English language sec- 
ondary sources or the contemporary press, 
does not pretend to be a scholarly mono- 
graph in the usual sense of the term. The 
author states that it provides an “interme- 
diate essay” responding to the needs of those 
who can gain no clear understanding of 
Middle East politics from superficial texts, 
or of those who have insufficient background 
to read specialized works. 

Those familiar with contemporary Mid- 
dle East history will realize that Syrian sub- 
jects in general, and Ba’athi politics in par- 
ticular, do not lend themselves easily to such 
aims. Good intentions notwithstanding, this 
book does not provide the uninitiated with 
enough substantial history of Syria either 
before or after 1947 to allow the reader to 
assimilate the plethora of details that certain 
chapters provide. A rather high-level intro- 
ductory chapter on Ba’athi—pan-Arab 
nationalist—ideology, for example, 1s never 
adequately tested in the context of practical 
political history. In part, of course, this is 
because the various Ba’athi governments 
that have existed since the party’s fusion with 
the Socialist Party in the 1950s never had the 
luxury of applying party ideology: struggles 
for political survival in a very heterogeneous 
environment have always dominated leader- 
ship decisions. 

What this book does provide, on the other 
hand, is essential factual information that 
helps explain if not the success of the various 
civilian and military Ba'athi regimes since 
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1963, at least their political methods. There 
are excellent passages outlining Ba’athi 
reform programs that aimed at recruiting 
mass support by emphasizing either rural 
peasant or urban working-class interests 
over those of traditional bourgeois elites. 
Also essential, but less successfully executed 
in the survey context offered, is a discussion 
of intersectarian rivalries, something that 
became more and more pronounced as the 
military officers of Alawi—generally under- 
privileged—minority background rose to 
dominate regime politics in the late 1970s 
and 1980s. Probably the historical pattern 
that is traced best in this book, because it is 
not as dependent as others on a complete 
understanding of Syrian political precedents, 
is the shift from traditional (1940s-1966) 
Ba’athi politics and ideology to the more 
extremist leftist maneuverings of the neo- 
Ba’ath, of which Salah al Jadid, to 1970, and 
Hafiz al Asad are the best-known represen- 
tatives. Much of what Olson provides in his 
chapter “Traditional Syria before the Ba'ath: 
The Social Structure” is an essential—and 
effectively organized—background and 
guide, not only to developments from 1966 
to the present, but to Syrian politics as a 
whole. Despite the chapter’s title, most ques- 
tions of social structure covered apply to the 
period from 1963. 

Finally, internal Syrian political tensions 
and reactions to Hafiz al Asad’s unusually 
long ascendancy over the neo-Ba’athi wing 
of the Syrian military, including reactions to 
Syria’s interventionist policy in Lebanon 
since 1976, “resurgent” (Sunni) Islam, are 
dealt with in a respectably balanced main 
line chronicle of events. 

Despite a surprisingly large number of 
typographical oversights and a tendency to 
rely on simple narrative history linking 
events, the general aims of the author are 
adequately covered in this text. 

BYRON D. CANNON 

University of Utah 

Salt Lake City 
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SANTAMARIA, B. F, Against the Tide. Pp. 
xvi, 382. New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1981. $34.50. 


Even to the initiated, Australian politics is 
perplexing. After federation there was bitter 
opposition to the establishment of a national 
identity. In spite of increasing numbers of 
non-British migrants, most Australian poh- 
ticians followed the wishes of Westminster; 
some still possess this fixation. Australians 
refuse to recognize the importance of Asia, 
and in particular Japan. Australians dislike 
change. Yet they elected a forward-thinking 
social reformer, Gough Whitlam, to two 
terms in office, only to rejoice when he was 
dismissed by an appointed public servant, 
the governor-general. Political rules are de- 
termined by a strange mixture of the West- 
minster system and a written constitution. 
The Labor party continually projects a mod- 
erate image, steadfastly holding to the myth 
that Australian society 1s egalitarian, requir- 
ing no social changes to eliminate social 
injustices; the party divorces itself from the 
principles of the labor union movement. All 
three major political parties firmly believe in 
the concepts of capitalism and free enter- 
prise. Into this environment one intellectual, 
Santamaria, has been fighting the accepted 
Australian ethos; thus the title for his auto- 
biography. 

Santamaria has had a profound impact 
on the Australian political scene, though he 
is rarely in the headlines. The source of his 
influence lies in his unsurpassed organiza- 
tional ability. It was while studying law at 
Melbourne University that he first became 
interested in political activism, as a member 
of the Campion Society, a semiofficial Cath- 
olic organization. His main contribution to 
the society was the establishment and editor- 
ship of Catholic Worker, a monthly Catholic 
working-class paper. The first issue was pub- 
lished on | February 1936; it reached a circu- 
lation of 70,000 by 1941, when Santamania’s 
connection with it was terminated. During 
those years the major thrust of the Catholic 
Worker was anticommunism, as it posed a 
direct threat to the Catholic church; but in 
his editorials, Santamaria also argued against 
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the old capitalistic system, for its material- 
istic ideals cause moral decay. From 1937 
until 1941 Santamaria was second in com- 
mand of the National Secretariat of Catholic 
Action for Australia and New Zealand. This 
group was responsible for the expansion and 
expression of official Catholic policy, as 
reflected in the Australian context. Yet the 
anticommunist thrust was to remain his life- 
long obsession. His major vehicle for his 
attack was the movement established in 
1941. The purpose of the movement was to 
reverse the communist takeover of the labor 
unions and to prevent them from gaining 
control of the Labour Party. Santamaria 
argues that the roots of today’s problems “lie 
deep within the basic assumptions of the 
social and economic system itself.” The only 
way to solve the problems is to develop 
“legal, financial and taxation reforms which 
will counter the continual erosion of the fam- 
ily unit,” enabling the family to care for the 
young, the sick, and the old. It 1s amazing 
that Santamaria still holds to such idealism 
after 50 years of fighting erosion in Austral- 
lan society. 

The autobiography is enjoyable, thought- 
provoking reading. Yet some qualifications 
remain. The book is riddled with direct quo- 
tations of conversations held with people 
over the last 50 years, How is such accuracy 
possible? The book 1s filled with personal 
glorification—as is true, naturally, of all 
autobiographies—and indeed a vindication 
of pursued policy courses, counter to the 
introduction, which claims that the only 
purpose of the book is to record the actuality 
of history. But for a personal insight and 
evaluation of the Australian political scene 
over the last 50 years, Against the Tide is 
essential reading. 

R. A. CAGE 

University of New England 

New South Wales 

Australia 
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CAGE, R. A. The Scottish Poor Law 1745- 
1845. Pp. 180. Edinburgh: Scottish Aca- 
demic Press, 1981. Distributed by Colum- 
bia University Press. $20.00.: 


Legal provision for the relief of the poor 
in Scotland in the eighteenth century, based 
on legislation dating mainly from the sıx- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries, was strongly 
influenced by Calvinist theology, which held 
that poverty resulted from defects of moral 
character. Hence only orphans under the age 
of 14, the aged over 70, and the permanently 
disabled could obtain relief from public 
funds. Ablebodied paupers were not entitled 
to relief, and could be prosecuted for beg- 
ging. Administration of poor relief was not 
centralized, but was entrusted to the kirk 
sessions and heritors—landlords—in rural 
parishes, and to the magistrates and town 
councils in the burghs. Church collections 
provided the bulk of the funds for relief, 
although from time to time, especially in the 
burghs, special assessments might be levied. 

In the century encompassed by this book, 
economic and social conditions in Scotland 
changed dramatically, especially in the Low- 
lands. The Lowland belt between the Firth of 
Clyde and the Firth of Forth became one of 
the most highly industrialized areas of Great 
Britain. Great industrial conurbations arose, 
along with problems of pollution, overcrowd- 
ing, and anomie, and frequent epidemics 
that threatened the well-to-do as well as the 
poor. These changed conditions overwhelmed 
the old system of poor relief. Gradually and 
reluctantly, after 1815, the public and the 
government faced up the new situation, 
resulting in the Poor Law Amendment Act, 
Scotland, of 1845; the Poor Law Amend- 
ment Act of 1834, the New Poor Law, ap- 
plied only to England and Wales. 
` R.A. Cage, a lecturer in economic history 
in the University of New England, Australa, 
with a Ph.D. from the University of Glas- 
gow, recounts these developments straight- 
forwardly in the book under review, which is 
a revision of his doctoral dissertation. Indi- 
vidual chapters deal with Scottish poor law 
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legislation prior to 1745; poor relief adminis- 
tration in rural parishes and in urban areas; 
the role of private charities—which was con- 
siderable; comparison with English expe- 
rience; the work of Thomas Chalmers, the 
charismatic and fanatical minister who 
wanted to reestablish the sixteenth-century 
system in the vastly different conditions of 
the nineteenth century; the Scottish poor law 
debate, 1815-45; and-finally, the 1844 report 
and the Poor Law Amendment Act, Scot- 
land, of 1845. With respect to the latter, Cage 
concludes that “it eased the pressures on the 
better off without improving conditions of 
the poor. Only the shape of the system was 
changed, the basic philosophy remained.” 

The research is apparently based, to judge 
from the bibliography and a brief paragraph 
in the introduction, on a random sample of 
parish and municipal records throughout the 
whole of Scotland; the bibliography also lists 
parliamentary papers and similar sources, 
newspapers and periodicals, and a host of 
contemporary books and pamphlets, as well 
as a number of secondary works. Actual cit- 
ation of the sources in the endnotes to each 
chapter is, however, sparse and not very 
revealing. In view of its style as well as its 
subject, the book is unlikely to attract a large 
number of readers. 

l RONDO CAMERON 

Emory University 

Atlanta 

Georgia 


JOHNSON, D. GALE and KAREN McCON- 
NELL BROOKS. Prospects for Soviet 
Agriculture in the 1980s. Pp. iv, 214. 
Bloomington: Indiana University Press, 
1983. $17.50. Paperbound, $8.95. 


This compact study is a judicious evalua- 
tion of Soviet agriculture combining the 
fruits of sustained examination and sophisti- 
cated econometric analysis. D. Gale John- 
son has been studying Soviet agriculture in 
relation to world agriculture for three dec- 
ades. Karen McConnell Brooks brings to 


, bear contemporary analytic techniques, used 
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with good sense, on a body of well-selected 
evidence from the USSR and other parts of 
the world. Their results clanfy an intricate 
situation in which both technical and institu- 
tional factors have been responsible for poor 
performance. Nonspecialists will find here a 
clear explanation of Soviet agricultural dif- 
ficulties while fellow specialists will find 
fresh analysis of familiar problems. 

In part I, just over a hundred pages, John- 
son deals with policies and performance in 
Soviet agriculture, summarizing the past 
record and evaluating the prospects for agri- 
cultural performance in the 1980s. In part 2, 
about eighty pages, Brooks reports on a mul- 
tivariate analysis of productivity in Soviet 
agriculture. Johnson adds a ten-page sum- 
mary conclusion. There are good notes and a 
brief appendix on sources, but no index. The 
book is the first in a series on prospects for 
the USSR in the 1980s from the Center for 
Strategic and International Studies at 
Georgetown University under the sponsor- 
ship of the Frederick Henry Prince Charita- 
ble Trusts. 

Soviet farm practices for raising crops 
and animals are described by Johnson and 
compared with North American and West- 
ern European practice. He acknowledges the 
gains achieved in the USSR after Stalin died 
but at many points is struck by the clumsi- 
ness or stupidity of Soviet methods and insti- 
tutional arrangements. Many correctable 
deficiencies have been obvious to Soviet as 
well as outside observers for many years, yet 
they persist. Even the 1982 New Food Pro- 
gram seems unlikely to involve significant 
changes. Soviet performance is worst in the 
livestock sector; in grain yields the USSR 1s 
not appreciably behind climatically compar- 
able areas of North America 

In order to appraise the efficiency with 
which inputs are used in Soviet agriculture, 
Brooks made a careful comparison of Soviet 
regional data with data from comparable 
regions outside the USSR. These are the ten 
American states Minnesota, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, Nebraska, Montana, Colo- 
rado, New Mexico, Arizona, Utah, and 
Nevada; the Canadian provinces Ontario, 


Manitoba, Saskatchewan, and Alberta; and 
Finland. Thus the wheat belt of North Amer- 
ica corresponds to the Soviet wheatlands 
and steppes; the moist dairy and mixed farm- 
ing regions of Minnesota, Ontario, and Fin- 
land correspond to the Baltic Republics, 
Belorussia, and the northwestern provinces 
of the Russian Republic; and the rangelands, 
fruit and vegetable areas, and irrigated agri- 
culture of Colorado, New Mexico, Arizona, 
Utah, and Nevada correspond to the Soviet 
Caucasus and Central Asia. 


With annual data for 1960-79 for 15 
Soviet republics and these outside regions, 
Brooks constructs carefully weighted com- 
posites for crop and livestock outputs and 
for major farm inputs, to test for significant 
similarities and differences. Specialists will 
find many of her detailed results most intrigu- 
ing. Her overall comparison of total factor 
productivity between the USSR and this 
comparable group of regions yields 


the startling result that the resources devoted to 
agriculture in the Soviet Union produce approxi- 
mately half as much as the same bundle of resour- 
ces would produce in climatically similar areas in 
North America This result should not be 
interpreted to mean that if only the Soviet Union 
would abandon socialized agriculture, farm out- 
put could be doubled from the currently utilized 
resources. It is more meaningful to interpret pro- 
ductivity comparisons to mean that recombining 
resources, providing resources of nonfarm origin 
of the same quality as those provided in the com- 
parison areas, and carrying out farming opera- 
tions in a timely and appropriate manner could 
lower the costs of production substantially, by 
perhaps as much as a half [p 196] 


For thoughtful reflections on the broader 
implications of these findings, readers should 
consult Johnson’s concluding section. 
HOLLAND HUNTER, 
Haverford College 
Pennsylvania 
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MATTHEWS, R.C.O., C.H. FEINSTEIN, and 
J.C. ODLING-SMEE. British Economic 
Growth, 1856-1973. Pp. 712. Stanford, 
CA: Stanford University Press, 1982. 
$65.00. 


If you laid all economists end to end, they would 
never reach a conclusion 
—attributed to George Bernard Shaw 


Few subjects are more muddled in the 
public’s mind than British economic growth. 
Many have opinions; more have prejudices; 
few bother to base their ideas on facts. British 
Economic Growth, 1856-1973 by R.C.O. 
Matthews and his associates provides the 
data, and an historical-statistical analysis of 
the trends in the economy of the United 
Kingdom since ıt became the first nation to 
industrialize. This lengthy, detailed study is 
one of a series of parallel statistical historical 
studies, based on the techmque of quantita- 
tive national accounting, launched in the 
1960s by the Social Science Research Council. 

The authors started their account in 1856 
for “statistical reasons.” From that time 
annual data on output growth, inputs of 
labor, capital, and total factor productivity 
is available, and, they claim, reliable enough 
to permit accurate comparisons and judg- 
ments on trends that they derive from long- 
term statistical analyses. 

This book is divided into five sections. 
Methods, problems, and a profile of British 
economic growth in “quantitative-historical” 
terms are developed in part 1. Parts 2 and 3 
are devoted, respectively, to sources of growth 
in the economy as a whole, and then to the 
principal sectors. manufacturing, commerce, 
transport, communications, agriculture, 
labor, capital development, and foreign trade. 
Part 4 is concerned with demand analyses, 
including economic cycles, the role of govern- 
ment, investment, and the impact of interna- 
tional transactions on economic growth ın 
Britain. Part 5 consists of a summary over- 
view and some perspectives on the future. 
Concentration is needed since their prose 
makes few concessions to readability. Their 
conclusions are, however, summarized clear- 
ly, in italics, at the start of each part. The 
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data and the charts are clearly labeled so that 
the readers can do their own homework. Only 
a few major points are included here, to pro- 
voke many to plunge into this densely packed, 
important study. 

Britain in 1856 “had already become a 
mature industrial country” and was a stimu- 
lus for the rest of the world. Latterly she 
endured “nearly continuous decline relative 
to other industrial countries.” Since 195], 
however, there was striking growth. “Britain 
shared, in its fashion, in the outstanding 
postwar performance of the world econ- 
omy.” Overall, British growth has been “U- 
shaped,” declining to a low point about the 
1914-18 European war and then growing 
significantly up to 1973. That war, and 
events and decisions made in the two decades 
that followed, are shown to be critical for 
British economic growth. Matthews, Fein- 
stein, and Odling-Smee observe that “not for 
the first item, or the last, however, the preoc- 
cupations of public men did not accurately 
mirror the importance of public events.” 
Their analysis confirms the perceptions of 
others as disparate as Sir Oswald Moseley, 
George Orwell, and John Maynard Keynes, 
who pointed out the missed opportunities 
during those wasted years. 

The post-World War II boom transformed 
all Western Europe, including Britain, but 
the United Kingdom sustained a growth rate 
“a good deal lower than in most other 
advanced countries.” Reasons for this are 
examined in detail. The authors found a 
measured decline in entrepreneurial energy 
and an increased fear of risk, especially after 
1890. Before World War II the empire was a 
drain on human and capital resources, and 
talent was diverted from business. Her over- 
seas assets were run down largely by the costs 
of the two wars in this century and, implic- 
itly, by the foolishness of the political elite. 
In fact, between 1913 and 195! Britain’s 
“total assets increased scarcely at all.” Mat- 
thews et al. only allude to the impact of 
migration, especially the qualitative impact 
of the so-called brain drain. 

Parts 3 through 5 deserve the reader’s par- 
ticular attention for the lengthy, detailed 
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analyses of the forces that affected British 
economic growth. A myriad facts are there 
for one to ponder. These economists belie 
Shaw’s mot, for they have reached plenty of 
conclusions. 
PETER MELLINI 

Sonoma State University 

Larkspur 

California 


MEDVEDEV, ROY. Leninism and Western 
Socialism. Translated by A.D.P. Briggs. 
Pp. 310. London: Verso Editions, 1981 
£4.95. 


Roy Medvedev, the Soviet histonan, is 
well known for various writings on the 
October Revolution and after, and for his 
1972 denunciation of Stalinist communism, 
Let History Judge. With his biochemist twin 
brother Zhores, he was coauthor of A Ques- 
tion of Madness. For these critical writings 
and for support of Soviet dissidents, both 
brothers have suffered at the hands of their 
government. Nevertheless, Roy Medvedev 
remains, so far as can be judged, a devoted 
Russian Marxist ard Leninist. 

This book is part history, part theory, and 
part contemporary politics. The part that is 
history 1s perhaps the weakest, as in the ref- 
erence to “Lutheran Switzerland” or in the 
treatment of the European Middle Ages 
where Medvedev speaks of “the unlimited 
power exercised over their subjects by the 
monarchs of Europe” while he ignores the 
limitations placed upon such monarchs by 
both feudal theory and practice. 

When it comes ta theory, we find a rather 
refreshing approach to Marxist and Leninist 
doctrines or pronouncements. It is not so 
often that one reads a section entitled “Len- 
in’s Errors” in such writings. More familiar 1s 
the disdain for “the imcrustation of Stalin- 
ism” upon Lenin’s theories and thankfulness 
for its “removal,” beginning with the “20th 
Party Congress.” 

On the level of contemporary politics 
there is interesting discussion favorable to 
Eurocommunism as well as a call really to 
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resurrect the Popular Fronts of pre-World 
War II tımes. What is arresting here is the 
attention Medvedev gives to Social Demo- 
cratic parties and the acknowledgment of 
their real contributions to the welfare of the 
working classes in various European states. 
The author further freely concedes the firm 
basis these parties possess ın working-class 
support expressed democratically. 
Medvedev concludes, 


Itis obvious that capital will not voluntarily relin- 
quish its economic and political power It will do 
so only by yielding to force, the force of a united 
movement of working people. Such socio-eco- 
nomic upheaval can be brought about without 
recourse to the open and direct violence that has 
traditionally marked social revolution In spite of 
the great and growing might of the capitalist 
governmental machine and military apparatus, ıt 
remains possible that a relatively peaceful and 
gradual transition to socialism could be achieved 
in Western countries, through the existing demo- 
cratic institutions with the support of a majority of 
the working class and allied wage-earners, the 
young and the intelligentsia [p. 292]. 


No matter how he tries to loosen them up, 
Mr. Medvedev remains the prisoner of his 
own categories. 

There are errors here and there; for exam- 
ple, the nineteenth century Russian revolu- 
tionary Tkachev is incorrectly identified as 
“Tchakev” on page [8 and in the index. 

DAVID HECHT 

Pace University 

New York Citv 


ROBERTS, JENNIFER TOLBERT. Accoun- 
tability in Athenian Government. Pp. xi, 
270. Madison: University of Wisconsin 
Press, 1983. $30.00. 


In classical Athens all state officials were 
held accountable for their acts; this was the 
key to responsible government. The lack of 
accountability meant lawlessness. And so 
over the centuries there developed a rigorous 
system of control. 

The present survey takes us through the fifth 
and the fourth centuries B.C., when the sys- 
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tem reached its highest development; it is 
an in-depth study of the means and variety of 
the major controlling devices designed to 
keep officials in line. 

Every official served a one-year, nonre- 
newable term except for members of the 
Board of Generals, who led the military for- 
ces of the state. The power of this office, 
however, was radically diluted by dividing it 
among ten men. Furthermore, before any 
man could assume the office for which he 
had been chosen, his legal qualifications— 
his family and religious background, the ful- 
fillment of his military and financial obliga- 
tions to the state, the ownership of prop- 
erty—-underwent close scrutiny. At any time 
during the official year he could be deposed 
by a negative vote of the state assembly ora 
relevant jury, or by the common procedure 
of impeachment—the latter usually entailing 
the accusation of grave wrongdoing, such as 
treason, bribery, or embezzlement. Vino- 
gradoff in his study of jurisprudence of the 
Greek city-state concludes that “the first 
thing that strikes us is the extraordinary 
development of repressive actions against 
officials.” Most of the leaders whose names 
have come down to us in history were subject 
to impeachment: Pericles, Alcibiades, Milti- 
ades, Cimon, Themistocles, and many others, 
great and near great. Demosthenes declared 
that every general was tried for his life two or 
three times during his active career and that 
more generals were sentenced to death than 
died on the battlefield. 

Life for the would-be leader was full of 
ups and downs. He walked alone; he had no 
establishment or permanent party organiza- 
tion supporting him, right or wrong. He 
knew life would be dangerous when he 
entered the fray, and many times he paid for 
his temerity with his reputation, property, 
and even his hfe. Many of the impeachments 
were within generally accepted limits—even 
though laws were broken, agreements were 
nullified, and loyalties vanished overnight. 
Above all, there was widespread incompe- 
tence, alack of administrative technique that 
developed later in the Roman and Western 
worlds. Executives in the field faced with the 
need for almost instantaneous decisions were 
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no match for the organized opposition of the 
irresponsible citizens and orators in the 
home forums. 

However, Roberts has dug deeply into 
available materials and suggests a model dif- 
ferent from the one generally accepted by 
modern Greek scholars. The full story to her 
is not the fickle and irrational mob of citizens 
hounding their chosen leaders out of “envy, 
temper and blindness to political and mul- 
itary necessity.” She tries to weave each pol- 
itical event of “accountability” into the over- 
all life-style of Greek politics that brought 
forth that Greek democracy with its mercur- 
ial personalities, drives for leadership and 
power, and solid philosophical background 
of intellectuals that made the amalgam of 
free government where the people were the 
last word and that still is the ideal and 
wonder of the civilized world today. 

HAROLD F. ALDERFER 

Pennsylvania State University 

Mechanicsburg 


TENT, JAMES F. Mission on the Rhine: 
Reeducation and Denazification in Amer- 
ican-Occupied Germany. Pp. xvii, 369. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1982. $26.00. Paperbound, $12.95. 


This volume 1s a detailed study of Ameri- 
can attempts to impose a new philosophy 
and structure of education upon those sec- 
tions of Germany assigned to American occu- 
pation and administration between 1945 and 
1949. It examines what can only be regarded 
as a policy that failed. As James Tent con- 
cludes, “The American experience suggests 
the naiveté implicit in the assumption that 
one people can ‘reeducate’ another toward 
democracy.” 

The subtitle of Tent’s monograph is mis- 
leading, for his whole emphasis is on the 
work of the Education and Religious Affairs 
Branch (E and RA) of the American occu- 
pation administration. Relying almost exclu- 
sively on the administration’s voluminous 
archival records, Tent spins a story that is as 
useful for its account of the interworkings 
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and conflicts within the American military 
bureaucracy as it is for revealing relations 
with German educators and politicians. 
Denazification, however, is examined only 
in terms of its impact on education. 

Convinced that any successful effort to 
instill democratic values permanently in 
German politics and culture would require a 
massive reeducation of the German popu- 
lace, American planners nonetheless had not 
apreed on any overall policy in the spring of 
1945. Nor did education hold a high priority 
within the military government, concerned 
as it was with bringing order into the social, 
political, and economic chaos that existed. 
Thus the E and RA found itself under- 
funded, understaffed, and generally unheeded 
by its superiors in the chain of command. 

To American educators, steeped in the 
views of John Dewey, the traditional Ger- 
man curriculum, with its differentiated pro- 
grams of schooling from an early age, was 
anathema. Convinced that only a curriculum 
that allowed no tracking before the seventh 
year could serve to attack German class con- 
sciousness, the Americans ran up against 
widespread government and popular oppo- 
sition. A unified so-called democratic cur- 
riculum of the sort proposed meant that 
study of classical languages, most foreign 
languages, and many special programs for 
the gifted, would not begin until the seventh 
year. The supposed reforms thus appeared to 
most Germans to constitute only a lessening 
of standards and a weakening of the educa- 
tional curriculum. 

In addition, American reformers often 
faced strong opposition from organized Prot- 
estant and Catholic church hierarchies. These 
were concerned about the cherished position 
formal religious instruction had held within 
the German schools and also feared for the 
future of the confessional schools that had 
existed in many Lander. Even among Ger- 
man educators who saw virtues in the Amer- 
ican desiderata and who truly wished to 
change the German system, there was often 
deep resentment of forced imposition of cur- 
riculum and values from the outside. 


What the E and RA ultimately faced was 
the necessity of getting broad educational 
policy legislation approved by the newly 
created parliamentary governments that had 
been established in each Land. Tent exam- 
ines in minute, at times tedious, detail this 
confrontation in each of the American- 
controlled areas. Though German resistance 
differed somewhat in each, ultimately the 
traditional structure and curriculum were 
retained. Reforms were minimal, and change 
was usually limited to greater state support 
in terms of free tuition and books. The one 
notable exception, related ably and concisely 
by Tent, was the establishment of the Free 
University of Berlin. Though the factors 
involved in its success were many, a central 
one was the strong, enthusiastic support of 
the American military governor, General 
Lucius Clay, which contrasted starkly with 
his earlier disinterest in and general neglect 
of educational problems. 

Tent concludes that the ultimate replace- 
ment of reeducation with a policy labeled 
“reorientation”—fiscal support of German- 
initiated curricular reforms, student-ex- 
change programs, and so forth—and the 
general attitudinal change brought on by 
economic recovery did much to effect the 
very changes that direct reeducation had 
failed to achieve. 

One final note. The American military 
command ın Germany was noted for its mul- 
titude of acronyms. Tent, perhaps unavoida- 
bly, perpetuates that usage. Many readers 
will at times have difficulty with sentences 
and paragraphs that contain a number of 
these in close proximity. 

PAUL C. HELMREICH 

Wheaton College 

Norton 

Massachusetts 


WALL, IRWIN M. French Commumsm in 
the Era of Stalin. Westport, CT: Green- 
wood Press, 1983. No price. 


Irwin Wall, of the University of Califor- 
nia’s history department, has written a tech- 
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nical book on the French Communist phe- 
nomenon, in all its ramifications, for the 
period after World War II until midway into 
the Gaullist period. Thus his time frame 
excludes developments of the most recent 


years, including East-West détente, the Viet-. 


nam War, the 1968 revolutionary outbreaks 
in France, Franco-Soviet cooperation, and 
the subsequent disillusionment of many 
rank-and-file French Communists and a few 
officials of the Partie Communiste Française 
(PCF) with Soviet policies on Afghanistan, 
Poland, the | September 1983 downing of 
the Korean airplane, and so forth. Wall had 
ended his research by 1962, but within the 
frame he chose, he has done a thorough job. 

Wall’s analysis of French Communism, 
like those of other authors, is the story-of 
what might be called the strange- alliance 
between ultra left-wing elements in France 
and the International Department of the 
Soviet party’s Central Committee, the “cryp- 
to-Comintern” of the latter-day era headed 
by Secretary Boris N. Ponomarev. 

As analyzed by Wall, France traditionally 
has been a seedbed of radical ideas—-which is 
all too obvious-—-in many political, cultural, 
and other trends and fields, such as in demo- 
cratic politics, Stalinism and post-Stalinism, 
revisionism, and new revolutionism. More- 
over, after 1958, Guallism strongly empha- 
sized the Urals-to-the-Atlantic continuum of 
pan-European cooperation and diplomacy. 
Historians would add that Franco-Russian 
collaboration has an even longer historical 
tail reaching back to the tsars. 

Above and beyond this, there is the fact 
that Moscow and the French Communists 
somehow have been able to maintain close 
links despite numerous setbacks. During 
World War II, of course, this took the form 
of sharing leadership of the anti-Fascist 
underground, in which non-Communists and 
Communists worked together in tense coop- 
eration. 

Even after the war the French Commu- 
nists were forthcoming in support of the 
Stalinist line on postwar revolution to over- 
turn bourgeois societies of Western Europe. 
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It is no exaggeration to point out that Com- 
munists in France, together with those in 
Italy, were crucial factors in the establish- 
ment of the postwar Communist Informa- 
tion Bureau (Cominform), successor to the 
Comintern, which was formally disbanded 
by Stalin for diplomatic reasons relating to 
the USSR’s alliance with the Atlantic nations, 
in 1943. French and Italian Communists 
worked hard within the Cominform to stim- 
ulate pan-European cooperation of a type, 
however, not envisioned by Charles De- 
Gaulle: the transformation of capitalist soci- 
eties into social and political orders resem- 
bling the Soviet model. 

Wall’s book is about this collaboration 
between the PCF and the Communist Party 
of the Soviet Union, the policies around 
which Soviet and PCF party lines coalesced, 
and about the leaders who were involved in 
working out the Franco-Soviet party alliance 
that never quite made it—for obvious 
reasons——while suffering one setback after 
another, especially by the 1970s. 

Yet the man who kept the collaboration 
going, at least between the uppermost party 
elites of both the French Communists and 
Soviets in the contemporary period, Georges 
Marchais, is given short shrift in this book. 
This may be explained possibly by the fact 
that Maurice Thorez was the reigning epi- 
gone of French’ communism in the period’ 
under examination by Wall. Yet Marchais’s 
political biography starts well before World 
War II, and a number of his nefarious 
activities with respect to the Nazis and the 
Soviets provide important insights into the 
ethos of French communism. Unfortunately, 
however, Marchais’s biography is missing 
from an appendix at the rear of the volume. 

For the student of West European com- 
munism, Eurocommunism, and French com- 
munism in particular, Wall’s book represents 
an important scholarly contribution. 


ALBERT L WEEKS 


New York University 
New York 
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WRIGHT, GORDON Between the Guillotine 
and Liberty: Two Centuries of the Crume 
Problem in France. Pp. 1x, 290. New 
York: Oxford University Press, 1983. 
$19.95. 


Choosing a title, says Gordon Wright in 
the preface to this excellent and succinct 
book, was a problem. His first inclination 
was toward Criminals, Honest Folk, and 
Others—words that reflect the French ten- 
dency to see a great gulf between the criminal 
and honest classes. Gray areas of behavior 
were for years scarcely acknowledged. Wright 
eventually settled for the present title bor- 
rowed from a nineteenth-century drawing 
that commented on the French fascination 
with imprisonment as a punishment tech- 
nique. 

Wright ably portrays how these themes 
intermuingle in French penal history from the 
ancien régime to the present. It was not until 
the 1840s that much attention was directed 
to the issues that cause crime. The concept of 
rehabilitation was even longer in coming and 
never thoroughly implemented. 

For the reader one of the joys of this book 
is the skillful and economical manner in 
which basic trends and influences are defined. 
The impact of the writings of Beccaria, the 
failure of reform efforts during the revolu- 
tion, and the lack of progress of Napoleon’s 
proposed system of modern prisons are well 
sketched. Greater space 1s devoted to the 
debates that ranged through the succeeding 
years over deportation versus imprisonment 
in metropolitan France and over the con- 
trasting benefits of long-term solitary con- 
finement and daytime group work. 

Particularly interesting is the discussion 
of the manner in which the traditional be- 
lievers in free will and individual moral 
responsibility closed ranks with the French 
positivists against the Italian Lombrosian 
school of criminology. The resulting neo- 
classical view developed such a strong con- 
sensus within France that new theories could 
find no breathing room. Leadership in the 
field df penology between the world wars 
therefore passed abroad. The slowness with 
which the bagne was brought to an end and 
the reasons for the delays are examined. So 
too are the French reluctance to do away 
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with capital punishment and the importance 
of the unexpected major reforms on this and 
other issues passed by the Mitterand govern- 
ment in 1981-82. 

Throughout, the author asks meaningful 
questions as he attempts to define what hap- 
pened and to explain shifts in attitudes 
toward crime and punishment. He acknowl- 
edges salient theories but rejects that of the 
Marxists as resting more “on doctrine rather 
than evidence.” The complicated views of 
Michel Foucault he considers “both ingen- 
ious and unprovable.” Rather, he checks his 
statistics, observes the arguments presented 
in the chambers and the press, and takes a 
common sense approach: “sometimes, in 
human affairs, things are what they seem.” 
In this case it is a well-written book that by 
the compactness of its presentation, felicity 
of expression, and pursuit of useful ques- 
tions once again reveals the touch of a 
master. 

JONATHAN E. HELMREICH 
Allegheny College 
Meadville 
Pennsylvania 
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ALTSCHULER, BRUCE E. Keeping a Finger 
on the Public Pulse: Private Polling and 
Presidential Elections. Pp. 197. Westport, 
CT. Greenwood Press, 1982. $25.00. 


ROBINSON, JOHN P. and ROBERT MEA- 
DOW. Polls Apart. Pp. xix, 202. Cabin 
John, MD: Seven Locks Press, 1982. 
$14.95. 


Over half a century ago George Gallup 
did a private public opinion poll for a rela- 
tive running for office. Since that time the 
polling techniques developed by Gallup, 
Louis Harris, and other professionals made 
the private poll an important presidential 
campaign tool. Our most recent presidential 
candidates, Reagan and Carter, relied heav- 
ily on private polls to guide their campaigns. 
Bruce E. Altschuler’s Keeping a Finger on 
the Public Pulse investigates this vital aspect 
of presidential politics. 
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Working from secondary sources, cam- 
paign documents, and interviews with key 
campaign officials, Altschuler focuses on 
elections since 1968. The events of that year 
led to numerous changes in the prenomina- 
tion campaign that placed an increased em- 
phasis on primary results and in turn ele- 
vated the importance of public opinion poll- 
ing. Altschuler’s monograph devotes chapters 
to George McGovern’s use of the changes to 
capture the Democratic nomination and 
Jimmy Carter’s reliance on polls in his suc- 
cessful run for the presidency in 1976. 

Keeping a Finger discusses seven major 
areas in which private public opinion polls 
may be used by a presidential hopeful: 


—to decide whether to run; 


—to discover his or her strengths and 
weaknesses and those of the oppo- 
nents; 


—to discover which issues are most 
important to the electorate; 


—to determine his or her most likely 
supporters and how best to appeal to 
them; 


—to decide resource allocation; 


—to leak information to gain political 
advantage; and 


—to measure the progress of a campaign. 


Altschuler then calls for further research to 
include the questions for which his mono- 
graph provided only partial answers. Are the 
uses of polls the same for other types of 
political campaigns? What differences are 
there at the state and local levels? What is the 
influence of the pollsters after the election? 
Have polls improved or hurt the quality of 
political discourse? 

Whereas Altshuler’s concern is how pri- 
vate polls help presidential candidates “keep 
a finger on the public pulse,” John P. Robin- 
son and Robert Meadow investigate how 
results on foreign policy surveys are “polls 
apart.” In other words, Robinson and Mea- 
dow investigate instances when polling 
organizations produce conflicting pictures 
of public opinion on the same issue. For 
example, they cite 1979 polls, completed 
within three days of each other, by NBC 
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News/ Associated Press and ABC News/ 
Louis Harris differing by 50 percentage 
point in their description of public opinion 
on SALT II. Polls Apart also investigates 
how survey data are used in the political 
process and how they might be used to 
improve the quality of political discourse. 

In their attempt to discern how public 
opinion data are employed in the making 
and selling of foreign policy, Robinson and 
Meadow interviewed former White House 
staff members and representatives of impor- 
tant congressional committees that deal with 
foreign policy. They study polls conducted 
by Harris, Gallup, Roper, and others on four 
foreign policy issues: the SALT II Treaty, 
the Panama Canal Treaty, U.S.-Soviet rela- 
tions, and the United Nations. Their investi- 
gation reveals quite a range and degree of 
divergences, which Robinson and Meadow 
trace to differences in question wording, 
question filters—-the number of alternatives 
offered in closed-ended questions—and the 
general context in which questions are pre- 
sented. To demonstrate that poll results can 
murror their advertised accuracy of three to 
five percentage points and thus converge, the 
authors describe a 10-city study of public 
opinion conducted by the State Department 
on East-West relations, the Third World, 
human rights, and isolationism and related 
topics. The wording of the questions used 
and the different breakdowns of the results 
make this work a viable model for foreign 
policy surveys of the future. 

The monograph concludes with a warning 
that the invention of more sophisticated 
methodological techniques will not rid us of 
divergent poll results. Rather, Robinson and 
Meadow call for (1) more unstructured 
communications between pollster and the 
polled; (2) a more informed exchange be- 
tween polling organizations and those who 
try to interpret polls; and (3) a stronger 
commitment to continuing experimentation 
ın questionnaire construction and polling 
procedures. 

Keeping a Finger on the Public Pulse and 
Polls Apart are important reading for stu- 
dents of public opinion and political science 
and anyone concerned about the ways presi- 
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dents get elected and foreign policy gets 
made. 
HARVEY W. KUSHNER 
Long Island University 
Greenvale 
New York 


BAKER, JEAN H Affairs of Party: The Polit- 
ical Culture of Northern Democrats in 
the Mid-Nineteenth Century. Pp. 367. 
Ithaca, NY: Cornell University Press, 
1983. $39.50. Paperbound, $14.95. 


This uncommonly wide-ranging book can 
be read with great profit by students in a 
whole host of areas. Since Baker’s overall 
concern ıs with the political socialization of 
that generation of Northern Democrats 
reaching maturity in the 1860s—and with the 
particular ideology and behavior resulting 
from this political sccialization-—Baker be- 
comes interested in such important matters 
as the education of American children in the 
Middle Period, the inculcation of national- 
ism, the “psychopartisan life histories” of 
individual Democrats, the history of politi- 
cal parties, and dissent during the Civil War, 
just to name a very few things. Her attention 
is piven also to the symbolic role of elections in 
American culture, to civil religion, even to 
the use of minstrelsy to convey and reinforce 
whites’ grotesque images of black people. 

Baker’s treatment of each of her numer- 
ous individual subjects is extraordinarily 
well informed, for excellent use has been 
made not only of thase primary and secon- 
dary sources that would be considered stan- 
dard but of several categories of too-often 
neglected materials as well. Methodologi- 
cally, Baker makes it abundantly clear that 
she understands both the significance and 
the significant limitations of the recent stu- 
dies by Paul Kleppner, Joel Silbey, and the 
other ethnocultural and new-political histo- 
rians of nineteenth-century America. Thus, 
within the confines of her individual sub- 
jects, Baker’s work is often truly impressive. 
For example, Baker's is probably the best 
brief rendition in print of the connection 
between that republican ideology of Revolu- 


tionary War vintage and the republican 
ideology of Northern Democrats almost a 
century later. 

But, alas, the book as a whole is hardly the 
equal of its parts. For although Baker lays 
out her plans in the beginning and then 
summarizes her main points for us in her 
two-page conclusion, the simple fact of the 
matter is that the many discrete segments of 
this study never neatly fuse to become coher- 
ently and convincingly one. Taking the book 
as a whole, then, much is explored along the 
way, but in the end significantly less is tho- 
roughly explained. 

Regrettably, there are also times when the 
mechanics could have been—and should 
have been——better. Within the space of just a 
few pages (pages 246-53), for instance, one 
notices references to “Sarco” Bercovitch, to 
Emma Lou “Thernborough,” and Linda 
Kerber’s “1867” article in New York History. 
Simuarly, the principle used in indexing the 
book 1s, to put it muldly, hard to fathom. 
(For some all-too-typical example, see pages 
276, 285, 288, and 302.) While one hesitates 
to end any review cn a purely technical note, 
such failings could have a negative bearing 
on the future serviceability of a study so wide 
ranging and thus so potentially useful as this 
one is. And that, were ıt to happen, would be 
most unfortunate indeed. 

ROBERT P. HAY 

Marquette University 

Milwaukee 

Wisconsin 


BERGERON, PAUL H. Antebellum Politics 
in Tennessee. Pp. xii, 208. Lexington: 
University Press of Kentucky, 1982. No 
price. 


This monograph traces Jacksonian and 
anti-Jacksonian forces during the three dec- 
ades before 1860 by analysis of electoral 
behavior and description of the development 
of a two-party system modeled on national 
experiences. Statewide presidential and gub- 
ernatorial elections are considered, review- 
ing percentage support within each of the 
three major regions—east, west, and middle 
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Tennessee—-and within the changing delin- 
eations of congressional districts. Bergeron 
addresses the question, Who were the Dem- 
ocrats and Whigs? His answer, after provid- 
ing us with historical narrative about politi- 
cal revolution (1834-39), political maturity 
(1840-49), and politics transformed (1850- 
59), is that there were hardly any differences 
in social and economic background varia- 
bles between supporters of the Democratic 
or Whig parties. In the end the author falls 
back on a historical explanation in asserting 
that the electorate divided rather evenly in 
the 1830s and that stable party and regional 
alignments reflected voter constancy through- 
out the 30-year period. 

The empirical account 1s clear enough. 
While Andrew Jackson’s Democrats in 1828 
swept onto the national scene on the way to 
two presidential terms, Tennesseans did not 
like his vice-president, Van Buren, who 
became president in 1836, In the next 30 
years, up to 1856, when the state’s Demo- 
crats supported Buchanan’s presidency, the 
state went Whig five times, even when a 
Democratic native son, James Polk, won the 
presidency in 1844. Moreover, in the years 
1835-53 the Democrats won the governor’s 
chair only three out of nine times, after 
which the Democrats won four straight up to 
the war. But in nearly every case the elections 
were close. From 1841 to 1859 the vote 
hovered about the 50 percent mark. 

Perhaps the most remarkable of Berger- 
on’s findings concerns voter participation. 
Adult white males averaged only about 
100,000 over the whole period, but turnout 
of this pool of voters averaged in the 1830s in 
the range of 55-87 percent, in the 1840s, 81- 
92 percent, and in the 1850s, 83-85 percent. 

Even historians might like to see more 
elaborate tabulations. Although he offers a 
good many, and even describes the relatively 
weak correlation coefficients computed in 
search of associations, in fact Bergeron’s 
findings are buried in his narrative accounts, 
which make them well worth reading. We are 
presented with tables of vote percentages, 
but there are many elections and candidates 
to keep track of. The reader would be aided if 
the margins indicated gubernatorial or pres- 
idential elections and maybe even the names 
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of winners. These remarks, however, are not 
meant to detract from the contribution 
Bergeron has made. The finding that only 
weak association was found between the 
Democrat or Whig vote and owning slaves 
must be considered an important one. 
PERRY H. HOWARD 
Louisiana State University 
Baton Rouge 


BRAMS, STEVEN J. and PETER C. FISH- 
BURN. Approval Voting. Pp. xix, 198. 
Boston: Brikhauser, 1983. $14.95. 


Approval voting was invented by Ameri- 
can political scientists—Brams and Fishburn 
included—about five years ago. This book is 
a comprehensive summary of what has been 
learned about ıt through formal analysis and 
empirical studies. The authors strongly advo- 
cate adoption of approval voting, which 1s 
now being used by a few learned societies 
and 1s being considered by three state legis- 
latures. 

Approval voting allows each voter as 
many votes or approvals as there are candi- 
dates but only one vote for each candidate. 
The candidate with the most votes wins—or 
any candidates getting a specified percentage 
of the votes. It is as simple as that, and all 
existing voting machines can use ıt. We also 
know that most voters understand it. 

As all voting systems are biased, argu- 
ments about them ultimately concern who 
wins and who loses. With approval voting, 
those who are acceptable to most people, 
usually moderates, will gain. Extreme can- 
didates running ın a field of three or more 
candidates and having intense supporters 
will lose. It is fairer to most voters than other 
voting systems, as it is robust against voting 
strategies. Voters can express their true pref- 
erences without regard to whether or not 
their candidate can win. In the 1980 New 
Hampshire primary tt would have helped 
Senator Baker, who lost votes to Bush from 
those opposed to Reagan. There are many 
such examples given in the book, some based 
on polls. 
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Some political scientists are passionately 
seeking the perfect voting system. Today we 
are learning that there may be no system that 
will always produce winners who are really 
preferred in a simple and fair way. But some 
systems are better than others, depending on 
circumstances and voter preferences. The 
current condition of American political par- 
ties and the increased importance of primary 
elections commend approval voting for the 
primaries as the best system we now know. It 
increases the chance that both parties select 
candidates most likely to win the general 
election. 

There are technical issues not resolved in 
this book. These include whether the most 
strongly and widely preferred candidate 
could lose. There are also general questions 
concerning long-term consequences of ap- 
proval voting for the political system. Will 
the capacity of gavernment to innovate 
through leadership be lost in successions of 
bland candidates? Wul political parties lose 
an incentive to negotiate differences rather 
than fight them out In elections? Such ques- 
tions are not answered. We do not know the 
answers. Some believe that approval voting 
in general elections would erode America’s 
two-party system. 

A strength of federal systems is that polit- 
ical experiments can be conducted with little 
risk of loss. The merits of approval voting as 
presented in this book certainly justify the 
risk of one primary election in one state. 
Approval voting may prove to be a signifi- 
cant, practical solution to party fractionali- 
zation and multiple candidacies. If so, it 
would be a real contribution from theoreti- 
cal political science. 

HENRY TEUNE 

University of Pennsylvania 

Philadelphia 


CINEL, DINO. From Italy to San Francisco: 
The Immigrant Experience. Pp. 347 
Stanford, CA: Stanford University Press, 
1982. $25.00. 


Aside from the temptation of conducting 
research in a city as enticing as San Fran- 


cisco, there are good reasons why so many 
scholars have concentrated on the Italian 
Americans there. For one thing, San Fran- 
cisco ıs the only city in the nation in which 
Italian immigrants from both the north and 
south of Italy are substantially represented. 
Cinel also explains that San Francisco, which 
was the sixth largest Italian community in 
the United States in 1924 when unrestricted 
immigration came to an end, was second 
only to New York in the proportion of Ital- 
ians to the total foreign-born population of 
the city. 

Cinel addresses himself to two major 
questions: whether change or continuity 
predominated in the immigrants’ transition 
from the Old World to the New; and whether 
or not regional differences, so sharply ap- 
parent in Italy, survived ın the United States. 
Early historians, he points out, emphasized 
the change as a drastic one of sudden expo- 
sure to a new and threatening environment 
to which the immigrant eventually adjusted 
after a great deal of anguish. More recent 
historians have emphasized continuity, argu- 
ing that the immigrants deliberately retained 
the essence of their native culture, adjusting 
to the American environment with only 
superficial changes. The author does a good 
job of examining, in terms of the San Fran- 
cisco situation, the conclusions of both 
schools of thought, then interrelating them 
symbiotically so as to present a more com- 
plex, and undoubtedly a more valid, analysis 
of the Italian American experience. 

Although Cinel describes himself as “an 
immigrant historian,” there is only a slight 
suggestion in his study of the major histori- 
cal and political forces that precipitated the 
massive migration of southern Italians only 
a decade after Italian unification. Also dis- 
appointing is Cinel’s willingness to take cer- 
tain Italian government statistics at their 
face value. Despite the statistics quoted, it is 
hard for anyone familiar with the Italian 
immigrants of that era to believe that “it was 
the general desire of virtually all Italians to 
go back to Italy.” Considering their tradi- 
tional fear and suspicion of government 
officials—especially in southern Italy— it is 
unlikely that many of the emigrants would 
have answered truthfully the question of 
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whether or not they were leaving Italy perm- 
anently. 

Such relatively minor flaws do not ser- 
iously detract from the impressive quality of 
Cinel’s work. Apart from being the most 
thorough and comprehensive of all studies 
published on the subject to date, From Italy 
to San Francisco is an indispensable source 
book for all students of the Italian American 
experience. 

JERRE MANGIONE 

University of Pennsylvania 

Philadelphia 


DENTLER, ROBERT A., D CATHERINE 
BALTZELL, and DANIEL J SULLIVAN. 
University on Trial: The Case of the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina. Pp. xx, 192. 
Cambridge, MA: Abt Books, 1983. No 
price. 


University on Trial is an unusual book. 
Dentler, Baltzell, and Sullivan capitalize on 
their experience in a legal battle over racial 
discrimination in higher education to raise 
important issues about the university’s 
responsibility for equal educational oppor- 
tunity. The case in question is the University 
of North Carolina (UNC), a large public 
university system in a state having a rela- 
tively liberal reputation in race relations, but 
which has resisted demands for major changes 
arising from complaints that its educational 
system discriminates against blacks. Rights 
groups and federal officials went to court to 
force UNC to take more positive remedial 
steps to end alleged discriminatory practices 
or face a cutoff of federal funds. The matter 
has yet to be finally resolved due to further 
court challenge. 

Dentler—who was an expert witness for 
the plaintiffs—Baltzell, and Sullivan con- 
tinue their prosecution of the case in this 
book in an attempt to demonstrate the real- 
ity of racial discrimination in higher educa- 
tion and the need for far-reaching reforms. 
They do so in chapters that explain the back- 
ground of the case; the development of 
segregated higher education; the legal, social, 
and educational arguments that are being 
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contested in the UNC case; and in sections of 
the book that examine demographic, organ- 
izational, and economic evidence relating to 
the university’s provision of educational 
opportunities. In all, an abundance of data is 
provided about the social consequences of 
the way UNC—and by implication many 
other public systems—carries out its mission. 

This study’s greatest strength is the care- 
ful, compelling analysis of the forms of racial 
discrimination that exist as by-products of 
traditional, superficially race-neutral patterns 
of organizing higher education. It points out 
the complex meaning of racial discrimina- 
tion in a university setting by showing how 
such things as governance structures, school 
programs, curricula, admissions require- 
ments, faculty recruitment, funding patterns, 
and educational philosophies can cloak what 
appears to be a highly stratified system of 
racial segregation. In particular, it is argued 
that UNC’s persistence in clinging to a vision 
of higher education as an elite hierarchy of 
colleges devoted to efficiency, excellence, 
and formal equal educational opportunity 
actually locks minority groups into a second- 
class status. 

Given the state's earlier history of outright 
educational segregation and its more recent 
problem of shrinking school resources, an ~ 
educational system based on academic self- 
determination in the pursuit of excellence 1s 
a tacit form of racial injustice. Consequently, 
Dentler, Baltzell, and Sullivan believe that 
only fundamental reform of the organization 
and established values of higher educational 
institutions can provide redistributive jus- 
tice. They believe that this can be accom- 
plished because the reality of public mass 
higher education in modern America is actu- 
ally not very elitist in fact; 1t increasingly 
services all who seek to enter and study with 
serious purpose, performing functions sim- 
ilar to what the mass comprehensive high 
school has done in secondary education. 

Pursuing this kind of analysis, this volume 
raises many important issues regarding the 
meaning of racial justice, forms of discrimi- 
nation, the purpose of higher education, and 
the efficacy of alternative paths to reform. 
Unfortunately, the volume’s weaknesses are 
often a function of its strengths. The intimate 
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involvement of the authors with one side of 
the legal fight provided them with many 
insights, but often at the cost of being unable 
to provide a very balanced treatment of the 
many issues they raise. In fact, their presen- 
tation is often so strident and prosecutorial 
that the reader cannot help but constantly 
wonder what they might be deliberately leav- 
ing out of the analysis. This matter becomes 
especially troubling when they raise issues 
that transcend the case of UNC itself, such as 
the idea that many traditional elitist con- 
cerns with excellence can and should be 
cashiered for some form of mass higher edu- 
cation. Matters such as this are quickly 
raised and solutions are suggested with sur- 
prisingly little attempt to probe them. All too 
often Dentler, Baltzell, and Sullivan seem 
more interested in scoring points for their 
side in the dispute than with teasing out of 
the case study an understanding of the far- 
reaching questions they pose. Nonetheless, 
this book is often insightful about the mean- 
ing of civil rights in education, and for that 
reason it ought to be of interest to a wide 
audience. 
PAUL KANTOR 

Fordham University 

Bronx 

New York 


FISHKIN, JAMES, Justice, Equal Opportun- 
ity, and the Family. Pp. 200. New Haven, 
CT: Yale University Press, 1983. $18.95. 


While, on the whole, this is a well-written 
book, there 1s a repetitious quality to it that 
makes one suspect the book existed orgi- 
nally as a collection of separate articles. The 
goal of the work is a critical examination of 
the theoretical bases cf American liberalism, 
especially insofar as ii assigns societal bene- 
fits and affords “life chances.” Fishkin is a 
sympathetic critic of liberalism. In fact, it 
might justly be said that he is examining, 
revising, and restating simultaneously the 
principles of Lyndon Johnson’s Great Society 
and John Rawls’s Theory of Justice. 

Fishkin’s central thesis is that three essen- 
tial principles of liberalism—merit, equality, 
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and autonomy of the family—cannot be 
absolutely reconciled in fact or theory. This 
irreconcilability constitutes not a dilemma 
but, to use his neclogism, a “trilemma.” 

Fishkin supports the justice of the liberal 
presumption to intervene in the family for 
the sake of equality. Not to engage in such an 
intervention, according to Fishkin, would 
ignore the indisputable fact that family 
background 1s the most important factor in 
determining an individual’s ability to com- 
pete equally in a society, in which goods are 
limited and competition creates disparity. 
However, Fishkin argues that the required 
scale and violence of this intervention must 
ultimately be limrted by the liberals’ own 
belief in the autonomy of the family and the 
sheer impossibility of effecting such total 
intervention. 

Fishkin illustrates the limits of concep- 
tions of equality that rely on public schools 
for this equalization. He demonstrates with 
admirable lucidity the contradictions and 
injustices of affirmative action with two 
points. First, demands for historical com- 
pensation for wrongs suffered and the provi- 
sion of conditions for equal opportunity are 
not identical. Second, group compensation 
by sex, race, or ethnic origin—made inde- 
pendent of citizenship, historical experience, 
and family background and the associated 
conditions of class and literacy—fail the 
theoretical test of just distribution as well as 
the practical test of providing equal oppor- 
tunity. In sum, affirmative action ignores 
profound matters of inequality. 

Fishkin concludes that American liberal 
theory requies rational adherence to the 
irreducibility of the three principles of merit, 
equality, and familv, while recognizing that 
they will never be reconciled. He writes of 
what he calls his own “nonsolution”: 


A third strategy would modify the character of our 
commitment to these principles, rather than the 
character of the principles themselves. If we regard 
them only as pruma facie principles, to be traded 
off intuitionistically, cne against another, in each 
particular case of conflict, then we have arrived at 
a defensible if limited kind of non-theory. While 
such a nonsolution to the problem of equal oppor- 
tunity is dissatisfying, it does avoid the difficulties 
raised by any commicment to fulfill simultane- 
ously all three principles. 
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Fundamental criticisms of Fishkin’s work 
would include the following: 

I. He equates liberalism with essential 
principles instead of the rise of economic 
individualism and bourgeois society. 

2. He omits the state, its functions and 
necessities, though upon analysis it must be 
considered by virtue of its power to be the 
fourth principle, and the source of a quad- 
dilemma. 

3. Fishkin’s assumption that liberal society 
fundamentally recognizes the autonomy of 
family deserves questioning. Economic com- 
petition and legal individualism have almost 
invariably been given primacy by American 
liberals over the family and other local and 
traditional institutions, as the Supreme 
Court’s recent rulings on abortion vividly 
testify. 

Beyond criticizing Fishkin’s arguments, 
there is a paucity to his genre of philosophical 
discourse, which might invite historians and 
social scientists to ask, Is the conflict between 
liberty, equality, and the family not better 
understood by a critical analysis of modern 
Western history instead of as a theoretical 
debate over the essence of American liberal- 
ism? Is his analysis not oblivious to the inter- 
play of society, culture, and the economy 
and its institutions as well as indifferent to 
the famuly in its diverse forms, ideologies, 
and varying historical experience? 

With all this said, Fishkin has written a 
helpful werk for thoughtful democrats and 
republicans, with both small and capital “d’s 
and r’s.” He shows that values are always in 
play in public policy, and that the making of 
public policy forces us, to use his phrase, to 
have “ideals without an ideal.” 


JOSEPH AMATO 
Southwest State University 
Marshall 
Minnesota 


GRIFFITH, ROBERT K. Jr. Men Wanted for 
the U.S. Army: America’s Experience 
with an All-Volunteer Army between the 
World Wars. Pp. 259. Westport, CT: 
Greenwood Press, 1982. $29.95. 
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Men Wanted for the U.S. Army has not 
spared the reader any details of America’s 
often used experiment with the all-volunteer 
army. In fact Robert Griffith has done a 
remarkable job of cataloging the events of 
the 1920s and 1930s that found the all- 
volunteer U.S. Army pitted against federal 
agencies in battles over funding and filling 
authorized manpower levels. 

These same battles have been fought by 
the U.S. military establishment since the 
founding of the Republic. Thus one should 
not be surprised by Men Wanted For the 
U.S. Army. Starting with the revolutionary 
war in 1775 and extending through World 
War II until 1947, Americans have consist- 
ently and rapidly disarmed in the immediate 
postwar period. This is because the military 
had served its purpose and was no longer 
needed; more important, it is not part of the 
fiber of our society to maintain a large stand- 
ing army in peacetime. Native-born citizens 
did not inherit the military culture so famil- 
iar in the lands of their forefathers. 

Gniffith capitalizes on these historical 
facts. He is further assisted by interwar 
events. Continuing from President Wilson’s 
“war to end all wars,” we have the active 
forces for peace negotiating treaties to pre- 
vent future wars—the Washington Naval 
Conference (1921-22), the Treaty of Locarno 
(1925), and the Kellogg-Bnand Pact (1928). 
Certainly conscription was never discussed, 
and by the time Hitler invaded Poland 
(1939), the army had 167,712 enlisted regular 
army volunteers. Again we find history re- 
peating itself, and with the rising tide of 
Nazism, the United States, in July 1941, 
returned to military conscription to augment 
the volunteer army. 

Disarmament followed the end of World 
War IJ, and the arrival of the cold war awa- 
kened the United States to the fact that as 
enforcers of peace we needed a large stand- 
ing military establishment. Conscription was 
finally ended in 1973 not from our having 
won a war, but from the public’s distaste for 
the way conscription was used during Viet- 
nam. Vietnam was fought with draftees, and 
usually those who could not get a deferment 
for one reason—college—or another. Gnif- 
fith’s coverage of the post-World War Il era 
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is both interesting and accurate. I recom- 
mend reading this part first. 

In conclusion, I found Men Wanted For 
the U.S. Army a pleasure to read and a 
worthwhile contribution to the study of the 
all-volunteer army What now needs to be 
addressed is whether a democracy can win 
wars with a mercenary military establish- 
ment. 

RICHARD E. JOHE 

Winston-Salem 

North Carolina 


KELLEY, STANLEY, Jr. Interpreting Elec- 
tions. Pp. xv, 267. Princeton, NJ: Prin- 
ceton University Press, 1983. $27.50. 
Paperbound, $8.95. 


Do elections carry messages about prob- 
lems, policies, and programs? Kelley says 
yes, and in this book proposes some specific 
ways to decode what voters mean to say 
when they go to the polls. 

Beginning with a theory of voting that he 
first published in 1974, Kelley shows how 
that theory has been tested, how it can be 
defended against various criticisms, and how 
it can be applied to interpret elections. Using 
University of Michigan National Election 
Study data, Kelley examines presidential 
elections from 1952 to 1980, emphasizing the 
Johnson (1964) and Nixon (1972) landslides. 
Key to what Kelley calls his rule-considera- 
tion account of voting is the calculation of 
net scores, a relatively uncomplicated tech- 
nique, if the right kinds of data exist, in 
which numerical values are assigned to the 
likes and dislikes of potential voters as they 
consider the leading candidates and major 
parties involved in ar election. 

Ideal readers of this book will be those 
who are already familiar with the academic 
study of voting or are at least willing to learn 
new statistical methods and apply them 
quickly. In chapters 2-4, Kelley leads his 
readers carefully, providing clear definitions 
and thoughtful qualifications throughout, 
but he demands readers who will be patient 
and attentive. The numerous charts and 
figures—-54 total—integral to each of the 
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book’s nine chapters, use terms and columns 
of numbers that make sense only if one fol- 
lows closely in the text; for example, “net 
score,” “credit rating,” “mobilization ratio,” 
“salience,” “bias,” “pull,” and “marginal 
impact.” 

The book may also appeal to readers with 
a general philosophical interest in landslides 
and mandates and a particular historical 
interest in the 1964, 1972, and 1980 presiden- 
tial elections. In chapters 5-9, Kelley con- 
tinues to use the specialized vocabulary and 
evidence of this theory, but his style is less 
demanding as he offers provocative interpre- 
tations of the 1964 “twice-over landslide,” 
the 1972 “close landslide,” and the 1980 
“unexpected landslide,” and as he explains 
how voters issued no mandates in any of 
these elections. 

Readers least likely to benefit directly 
from the book are the practical interpreters 
of elections. Kelley’s theory of voting is 
shown guiding postelection speculation rather 
than assisting elections in progress. Furth- 
ermore—although Kelley argues that elec- 
tions are decided by core supporters and not 
marginal swing voters and urges the press to 
account for elections more systematically— 
these arguments, coming at the end of the 
book, are relatively inaccessible to cam- 
paigners and journalists. 

LAURIE SCHULTZ HAYES 

University of Minnesota 

St. Paul 


PAGE, BENJAMIN I Who Gets What from 
Government. Pp. xiii, 264. Berkeley, CA: 
University of California Press, 1983. 
$15.95. 


This book provides a comprehensive cov- 
erage of government policies in the United 
States as they affect the distnbution of 
income. All relevant aspects of the subject 
are considered, ranging from the redistribu- 
tional effects of tax burdens to those deriving 
from social welfare expenditures, spending 
on public goods, and the seldom considered 
perspective of law and regulation. Although 
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the author’s pro-egalitarian position in sup- 
port of greater income equality is clear, the 
topic is treated in an even-handed and objec- 
tive fashion. 

The basically anti-egalitarian attitude of 
American society is demonstrated and, 
importantly, the question of why this occurs 
is asked. The analysis bearing upon this 
question is convincing. It is shown, for 
example, that the overall net incidence of 


governmental policies, whether specifically ` 


intended as redistributive policies or not, is 
one whereby policies that help the nonpoor 
largely offset those that help the poor. The 
result is little long-run reduction in the 
degree of income inequality, even though 
poverty has been eliminated for some Amer- 
icans. Pertinent observations include the 
ability of the nonpoor to have interest groups 
and public opinion work in their behalf and, 
relatedly, the inability of the poor to estab- 
lish effective interest-group representation. 
The explanation, it is argued, comes from 
the political power of money. Since money 
can influence elections and public opinion, ıt 
can influence policy. Interest group pro- 
cesses thus can convert economic inequality 
into political inequality which, in turn, pro- 
vides a formidable obstacle to more equal 
income distributions. Furthermore, an un- 
derlying structural attitude is said to pervade 
American society whereby low-income per- 
sons tend to accept inequality for the sake of 
maintaining a system that allegedly will pro- 
vide more material goods for everyone. 
The book concludes with a discussion of 
what might be done to achieve a more equal 
income distribution. The alternatives include 
conversion of the present politico-economic 
system, on the one hand, to one of Euro- 
pean-style democratic socialism, and on the 
other hand, to the reformation of the present 
system so as to increase the effective political 
representation of low-income persons. The 
author suggests that sufficient structural 
leeway may exist to provide greater income 
equality within the present system. In all, the 
reader is treated to a thorough and well- 
documented analysis of the income distribu- 
tion effects of government policies in the 
United States. Such knowledge is highly 
instructive, whether one wishes to maintain 
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the anti-egalitarian status quo or, instead, 
prefers a more equal distribution of income. 
BERNARD P. HERBER 
University of Arizona 
Tucson 


PASTOR, ROBERT A. Congress and the 
Politics of U.S. Foreign Economic Policy, 
1929-1976. Pp. xii, 366. Berkeley: Urm- 
versity of California Press, 1980. Paper- 
bound, $8.95. 


“Advise and obstruct” formerly expressed 
the prevailing sentiment about Congress’s 
role in American foreign policy. The execu- 
tive branch and most scholars viewed mat- 
ters similarly: presidents made foreign pol- 
icy, Congress debated, delayed, and derailed 
it; presidents represented the national 
interest, Congress the local and special inter- 
ests. Robert Pastor challenges such conven- 
tional wisdom in this study of American for- 
eign economic policy. Instead of finding 
Congress buckling under pressure from a 
multitude of lobbyists, he concludes that 
“Congress’ impact on policy has been posi- 
tive and beneficial and that it is quite capable 
of resisting protectionist pressures and of 
taking a long-term and broader view of U.S. 
policy.” 

Historians and political scientists have 
too readily adopted a “bureaucratic lens” for 
viewing foreign policy, and tend to relegate 
Congress to a mere appendage of White 
House and State Department policy making. 
Thus they miss the sometimes subtle, some- 
times overt influences Congress can wield. 
Pastor prefers an “interbranch lens” that 
focuses on the ways each uses and prods the 
other. Adopting such an approach, his book 
examunes foreign trade, investment, and aid, 
ranging from the Smoot-Hawley Tariff of 
1929 to the Foreign Trade Act of 1974, and 
from the cold war to the human rights 
crusade. 

Congress, he points out, has taken steps to 
expand its staff and improve its channels of 
information, to reduce reliance on the often 
uncooperative executive branch. Members 
of Congress have found they can achieve 
agreeable compromises by introducing ex- 
treme measures, holding hearings, and stim- 
ulating press attention, without actually 
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passing a bill. Congress has delegated author- ` 


ity to independent commissions and special 
representatives outside of executive control. 
It has proved increasingly willing to shift 
American foreign policy priorities through 
amendments to presidential proposals. 
Viewed through Pastor’s lens, such action 
can be seen as legislating meaningful and 
legitimate objectives, albeit different from 
those of the executive. 

This is a solid and well-reasoned account. 
Although Pastor concentrates on events dur- 
ing the Nixon-Ford years, he apparently has 
not changed his positive views of Congress’s 
role after his four-year tenure on the National 
Security Council in the Carter administra- 
tion. The book is weakened a bit by a spo- 
radic index and by a failure to take advan- 
tage of the mark-up sessions for the Mutual 
Security Acts of the 1950s, which the House 
Foreign Affairs and Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions committees have been declassifying 
and publishing over the last decade, and 
which could have provided evidence of Con- 
gressional concerns behind closed doors. 
Pastor also acknowledges that the two hun- 
dred interviews he conducted constituted “a 
major source of information for this book,” 
but cites only one by name in his notes. Con- 
sidering the lapse of time between the events 
and the book’s publication, such blanket 
anonymity seems unnecessary, reducing the 
book’s voice of authority and the verification 
of its sources. 

DONALD A. RITCHIE 
Senate Historical Office 
Washington, D.C. 


ZEISEL, HANS. The Limits of Law Enforce- 
ment. Pp. xvi, 245. Chicago: University 
of Chicago Press, 1982. $17.50. 


The Limits of Law Enforcement is a suc- 
cinct, well-reasoned, and well-documented 
book. Zeisel is a grand master in the tradi- 
tion of sociological inquiry, which combines 
modern techniques of measurement with 
disciplined intuition. This finely crafted book 
explores that 90 percent of the criminal jus- 


tice system unexamined by Zeisel’s earlier 
and classic work on the jury, and comes to a 
disturbing conclusion: “Law enforcement by 
itself is relatively powerless to control crime.” 

The first third of the book reports Zeisel’s 
assessments of the implications of the research 
findings for law enforcement and crime con- 
trol. The remaining two-thirds of the book 
presents the data upon which the analysis is 
based. Each chapter describes a particular 
decision point in tne criminal process, from 
the structure of crime and arrest patterns to 
the dispositions following arrest, including 
detailed examination of sentencing by type 
of offense and offender. Although the data 
are limited to two years—-1971 and 1973—of 
experience in the New York City courts, Zei- 
sel demonstrates that similar patterns are 
found in other American cities and in other 
western countries, even those with substan- 
tially different criminal processes. And, 
“despite numerous changes of law and pro- 
cedure,” the court disposition pattern “has 
not substantially changed” since the study or 
during the previous fifty years. Indeed, one 
reason the conclusions of this book are so 
disturbing is because it documents the 
improbability of changing the dimensions of 
criminal law enforcement. 

The argument is straightforward. “Law 
enforcement begins to function when it has 
already failed.” Consequently, changes in 
law enforcement agencies are not able to 
affect significantly the amount of crime, a 
good half of which never comes to the atten- 
tion of these agencies. 

The crime problem becomes a law en- 
forcement problem directly, however, in 
terms of the high attrition rate between, on 
the one hand, committed offenses and, on 
the other, eventual conviction and sentenc- 
ing, particularly between arrest and convic- 
tion. For every 1000 felonies committed, 540 
are reported to the police, but only 65 per- 
sons are arrested, 36 of which are convicted, 
17 are sentenced to custody, and only 3 
receive terms of more than one year. Here 
the “system offers few opportunities for 
change” and any probable changes cannot 
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significantly affect the crime rate. The high 
rate of dismissals accounts almost entirely 
for the difference in arrest and conviction 
rates but results primarily from “safeguards 
built into all western legal systems requiring 
probable cause for arrest, proof beyond a 
reasonable doubt for conviction.” Without 
attacking the foundations of the legal sys- 
tem, substantial change in the dismissal rate 
is improbable. 

Some improvements could be derived 
from “more circumspect collection of evi- 
dence by police,” “lightening the burden of 
complaining witnesses,” improved bail pro- 
cedures, and “narrowing the difference be- 
tween sentences after pleas and sentences 
after tnal.” But any major impact on the 
crime rate is again unlikely unless the gap 
between committed and reported offenses is 
narrowed. This too is unlikely. “Barring 
police expansion on a scale that is politically 
and financially improbable,” this gap and 
foundation upon which law enforcement 
builds is not likely to change. Finally, with- 
out an increased threat of arrest, the deter- 
rent effect.of harsher sentences will have lit- 
tle consequence. 

Zeisel concludes, 


The power of law enforcement ts lumited not only 
because its reach is small but also because ıt comes 
too late It 1s late in two respects: it acts only after 
the event, and it confronts the lawbreaker at a 
point in his life when it 1s usually too late to change 
course That is why law enforcement alone can 
never solve the crime problem. 


The argument is so tightly woven and so well 
supported that the solution offered—exten- 
sive crime prevention—seems inescapable. 
Knowing something of where crime comes 
from, Zeisel suggests that we must attack its 
roots, which grow in poverty and ignorance. 
We can most successfully control crime by 
attending to the needs of the neighborhoods 
and populations where crime 1s most likely 
to begin. 
SUSAN S. SILBEY 
Wellesley College 
Massachusetts 
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SOCIOLOGY 


BLOCH, MAURICE. Marxism and Anthro- 
pology. Pp. vii, 180. New York: Oxford 
University Press, 1983. $18.95. 


In recent years, Marxist anthropology has 
emerged as an influential and stimulating 
enterprise. Unfortunately, much of the recent 
work, as Maurice Bloch notes ın his preface, 
is “barbarously phrased.” The consequent 
abstruseness is further aggravated by the 
ambiguity in Marx and Engels’s writings on 
precapitalist societies. This book aims to 
clear the fog, and presents to nonspecialists 
an historical account of the relationship 
between Marxism and anthropology. With 
great economy and lucidity, Bloch com- 
pletely covers a vast amount of often com- 
plex maternal. 

Bloch begins by pointing out that Marx 
and Engels turned to anthropology to make 
the rhetorical point that capitalism, just as 
social systems preceding it, was temporal 
and hence bound to be superseded by a 
superior system, socialism. They welcomed 
Morgan’s work enthusiastically because it 
helped them to make what Bloch calls the 
rhetorical use of anthropology. In addition 
to this, they also used anthropological data 
to lay out evolutionary historical processes. 
The idea was to find societies as far removed 
from capitalism as possible in order to make 
the point that capitalist society was not eter- 
nal. They found this in Morgan’s work. 

In The Origin of the Family, Private 
Property and the State, Engels used Morgan 
to argue that classless primitive societies had 
existed. In laying out specific societies to 
make the point that capitalism was not eter- 
nal, Engels, according to Bloch, merged the 
rhetorical with the historical uses of anthro- 
pology. The consummation was disastrous. 
By introducing the notion of a pre-class 
primitive society, Engels deprived himself of 
the Marxist social theory of class conflict to 
explain change in primitive societies. As a 
result, he was forced to rely on biological and 
technological determinism. 
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The question of determinism, however, is 
a complicated one. Even in some of Marx’s 
writings—for example, in Preface to Contri- 
bution to the Critique of Political Econ- 
omy—technological change 1s put in the 
driver’s seat. Social relations of production 
appear to change as a result of change in 
productive forces. Bloch himself criticizes 
Marx’s view that division of labor among 
men and women was the result of technol- 
ogy. Although it ıs true that, overall, Marx’s 
work—particularly Capital—gives primacy 
to production relations and class conflict 
over productive forces, there is ambiguity. 

The legacy of ambiguity bequeathed by 
Marx, and more particularly by Engels, 
became ın the hands of their successors such 
as Kautsky and Plekhanov—but not Lenin— 
vulgar materialism. Soviet anthropology 
under Stalin espoused technological deter- 
minism. Its crowning act was the canoniza- 
tion of five-stage unilineal evolution. 

Bloch shows that it is because Marxism 
became associated with mechanical deter- 
minism that the “cultural materialism” of 
Marvin Harris is commonly mistaken for 
Marxist anthropology. According to Mau- 
rice Bloch, the natural determinism of Harris 
and his self-acknowiedged dumping of dia- 
lectics makes his anthropology anything but 
Marxist. This is so because class conflict is 
ruled out in Harris’s work. 

The renewal of Marxist anthropology by 
French scholars such as Godelier, Rey, Men- 
lasoux, and Terray, on the other hand, has 
turned away from technological or natural 
determinism. Most among these insist that 
class relations exist even in primitive socie- 
ties. By doing so they have escaped Engels’s 
dilemma. The problem in their work, Bloch 
points out, comes from another source. 
Being inspired by Althusser, their excessive 
abstraction fails to account for empirical 
reality satisfactorily and neglects the human 
role in social processes. In spite of this and 
other weaknesses, French Marxist anthro- 
pologists have shown that a Marxist anthro- 
pology has to be created. 


GYAN PRAKASH 


University of Penasylvamia 
Philadelphia 


DICKENSON, MARY. Democracy in Trade 
Unions: Studies it Membership Partici- 
pation and Control. Pp. 228. St. Lucia: 
University of Queensland Press, 1982. 
$32.50, 


This volume concerns the “conditions 
under which unions are likely to have elec- 
tions with an organized opposition.” The 
major part of the work is devoted to two 
descriptive case studies of local chapters ın 
two Australian unions. The author tells us 
that these were selected “without any pre- 
conception of the results which ultimately 
emerged.” She concludes that both had some 
form of democracy although of varied type. 

Although the legal framework of union 
organization is thoroughly explored, the 
author does not restrict her evaluation. She 
notes that “most attempts [by Australian 
governments] to have members participate 
... has been based on the belief, for which 
no convincing empirical data have yet been 
produced, that the leaders of strike-prone 
unions are unresponsive to the members’ 
wishes.” That is, various reform moves were 
clearly correlated to fears about the “respon- 
sibility” of workers’ leadership choices. This 
insight and other aspects of the book make it 
an illuminating supplementary choice for an 
introductory policy class. 

Other appropriate audiences for this work, 
however, are not clear. The difficulty may lie 
with the lack of direction of the University 
Press. I suspect thet this is an adapted disser- 
tation for which tke expanded audience was 
not clearly defined. For example, if the 
volume was intended to reach a non-Austral- 
ian audience, then a succinct setting about 
contemporary labor in that country is needed. 
How much of the working population 1s 
unionized? Is that percentage declining? 
What does it mean, comparatively, that a 
union campaign cost $35,000? Presumably 
the publisher intended to reach a profes- 
sional, specialized readership, but reference 
is made to “interviews” without further ex- 
planation, Why is there no statement or 
appendix on methodology? 

It strikes this reviewer that dissertation 
writers, good enough to be published, deserve 
also to be edited. The author has researched 
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long and hard, the bibliography is very help- 
ful, the reasons for her conclusions are 
clearly given. But telltale signs are present: a 
slightly carping tone regarding other scholars 
and their contributions, the overly extensive 
historical sections, the emphasis on including 
everything that is conceivably relevant. The 
net result is diminution of the important and, 
I am afraid, of the potential audience. 
JANET CARTER HANNIGAN 
Bruner Foundation 
New York City 


ELIAS, NORBERT. The Civilizing Process. 
Vol. 1, The History of Manners. Pp. xvii, 
310. New York: Pantheon Books, 1982. 
Paperbound, $8.95. 


ELIAS, NORBERT. The Civilizing Process. 
Vol. 2, Power and Civility. Pp. viii, 376. 


New York: Pantheon Books, 1982. $22.50. 


The publication of this two-volume edi- 
tion of Elias’s The Civilizing Process pre- 
sents a delayed recognition of an important 
social theorist of this century. The publish- 
ing history of these two volumes is signifi- 
cant in itself. 

The author, who had left Nazi Germany 
for England, published a German-language 
edition in Switzerland ın 1939. The book was 
little noticed, as was Elias, who then fol- 
lowed his teacher, Karl Mannheim, to France 
and England. With little academic develop- 
ment of sociology ın England at the time, 
and the tenor of the work alien to the domi- 
nant American and continental sociological 
work, Elias’s contribution did not achieve 
recognition for decades. He spent many 
years in adult education and group therapy, 
finally becoming a lecturer at the University 
of Leicester, from which he retired in 1962. 
The Civilizing Process was translated into 
French in 1973 and became a surprise best 
seller. An English edition of the first part, 
The History of Manners, was published by 
Urizen Press in 1977 on the occasion of Ehi- 
as’s eightieth birthday. This event was hon- 
ored by a large symposium in New York, and 
the resulting acclaim placed Elias close to his 
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proper place. He returned to Germany, 
where he is now a visiting professor at the 
University of Bielefeld, Federal Republic of 
Germany. 

The dominant trends in sociological the- 
ory have dealt either in large-scale abstrac- 
tions or were influenced by current political 
problems. Elias sets his theory ın a concrete 
and broad historical context, Western Europe 
from the demise of the Carolingian Empire 
to the rise of the bourgeoisie. He derives his 
theories from and tests them on the historical 
events of this tıme. The aim of the work is the 
understanding of the relation of large-scale 
social and historical trends—for example, 
the rise of feudalism, the creation of absolu- 
tist nation-states or the advance of the mid- 
dle classes—with patterns of behavior in 
small-scale interpersonal relations. The first 
of the two volumes treats the microprocess, 
especially in the development of rules of 
conduct, as mirrored in the literature of 
codes of good behavior and even in the fact 
that these came into existence. The second 
volume describes the rise of the nation-state, 
ın stressing the principles of personal action 
and behavior of the ruling groups at the time. 

Of the two volumes, the first is more orig- 
inal and opens new vistas to social knowl- 
edge. The second might have been just as 
striking in its own type, but much of ıt has 
now been dealt with by historians and histor- 
ical sociologists. The detailed description of 
the “civilizing function” in personal relations, 
as expressed ın such conditions as table 
manners, housing conditions, waste disposal, 
and relations between the sexes, 1s related to 
the desire of the middle classes to establish 
their own standards ın contrast to the rough 
warrior society of the Middle Ages. Here the 
new facts are fascinating by themselves, and 
the progress, by and large, of this civilizing 
tendency is shown to be a determining 
tendency of the modern age. Elias does not 
claim that this progress is uninterrupted; 
since 1939 this kind of civilization has had its 
reverses, of which Elias 1s only too conscious. 
The book ıs dedicated to the memory of his 
parents; his mother died at Auschwitz. In 
spite of recent history, Elias repeats his thesis 
in his introduction to the current translation. 
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The second volume, Power and Civility, 
deals with the “great world.” While interest- 
ing and full of important insights, it breaks 
less new ground in its sources. Elias expands 
principles of organization that apply to 
nations as well as families, and shows how 
these rules of monopolization and dispersal 
of power, of competition and subordination, 
determine history. He is conscious, however, 
of historical peculiarities and accidents; in 
fact, he gives detailed reasons for the differ- 
ences in the development of England, France, 
and the German empire. His theory is always 
grounded in historical research. 

With the renewed importance of histori- 


cal sociology, the rediscovery of Elias’s sem- _ 


inal work deserves a wide audience. 
KURT W. BACK 
Duke University 
Durham 
North Carolina 


GOODWIN, BARBARA and KEITH TAYLOR. 
The Politics of Utopia: A Study in The- 
ory and Practice. Pp. 292. New York: St. 
Martin’s Press, 1982. No price. 


CALVERT, PETER. Politics, Power and 
Revolution. Pp. vin, 208. New York: St. 
Martin’s Press, 1983. $22.50. 


With an appropriately inclusive definition 
of utopianism, The Politics of Utopia treats 
the idea’s promises, usefulness, damages, 
successes, and failures in a wide variety of 
social movements and organizations. Good- 
win’s five chapters deal with utopianism in 
theory, and Taylor’s five deal with it in 
practice. 

Goodwin provides acomparative study of 
utopianisms that range from the “unrealizi- 
able because hopelessly idealistic” to the 
“ideal society, a real alternative.” She gives 
the term the comprehensive definition of “an 
ideal form of social life which ... does not 
currently exist.” She includes in her discus- 
sion theories with utopian elements as well as 
“full-blown utopian plans.” She concludes 
that our everyday “politics, 1s, in theory, 
about finding ways to utopia and, in prac- 


tice, about compromise between entrenched 
interests.” 

For the typical utopian, as Goodwin sees 
it, “politics as such is a waste of time”; 
in other words “that pleasure is to be found 
in /iving rather than in arguing about how 
life should be lived.” 

Her chapter “Utopia’s Enemies” outlines 
especially the denigration of such theories by 
liberal democrats. She sees that opposition 
as “rooted in incompatible and rival views of 
the nature of knowledge, science and social 
existence.” This all becomes a bit confusing 
when one considers that liberal democrats 
also have theories with utopian elements. 
She realizes that she faces “an evident risk of 
caricature” in this contrast. She is discussing 
at this point feuds among utopians. At any 
rate, she is especially pleased that “the 
extending scope and predictive power of the 
social sciences now make future-thinking, 
including utopianism, a more respectable 
and less speculative and hubristic enterprise 
than ıt seemed previously.” 

Taylor’s chapters sketch the social origins 
and movements of utopianism. Especially 
interesting are his descriptions of commun- 
itarian enterprises and their influence, espe- 
cially in the United States, and the “utopian 
impulse in twentieth-century politics.” In 
analyzing these practical developments, he 
states that his fellow “students of politics 
ought not to regard themselves as narrow 
specialists, but should be bold enough to 
embrace a broad humanitarian concern with 
such issues as the arts, architecture, the qual- 
ity of the physical environment and so on.” 
He supports this position with many illustra- 
tions of how utopians have influenced var- 
10us types of social planning ın constructive 
ways. 

Goodwin and Taylor provide a book that 
should be taken and used as a stimulant by 
social scientists and humanists generally. 

Calvert’s book ts quite different. He brings 
together cross-cultural illustrations for the 
social history of governments, but he dis- 
cusses more the character of governmental 
forms and functions as such, rather than as 
products of human strivings and struggles. 
There are informative chapters on commun- 
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ication, struggles for political support, deci- 
sion making, political stability, and violence, 
but too much deals with formalities and 
formal theories rather than with appropriate 
case materials. 

This leads to such oversimplifications as 
Calvert’s statement: “The problem of mass 
communication is a simple one: the difficulty 
of processing raw information into meaning- 
ful statements on which decisions can be 
based.” What about the growing media 
monopolies around the world? What about 
the supplanting of such devices as political 
parties by media manipulations? These are 
just two of the many other problems of mass 
communication. 

Perhaps Calvert’s discussions of elites and 
of social classes illustrate best his difficulties 
in analysis and exposition. He gets himself 
into contrasting what he assumes to be dif- 
ferences among the elite theories of Vilfredo 
Pareto, C. Wright Mills, and Robert Mi- 
chels, but he does not discuss adequately 
how elites are selected and how they operate 
both politically and more broadly in society. 
He brushes aside class analysis thus: “So the 
ability to predict political consequence from 
class origins has in this sense not been vali- 
dated.” He claims that the chief value of 
Marxist theory has been to instruct the elite 
in the “ways in which they can help to pre- 
vent themselves from being overthrown.” 

His treatment of colomalism, imperial- 
ism, and the governmental manipulations of 
multinational corporations is, trivial. 

ALFRED McCLUNG LEE 
Drew University ` 
Madison 
New Jersey 


GRUNEAU, RICHARD. Class, Sports, and 
Social Development, Pp. x, 213. Amherst: 
University of Massachusetts Press, 1983. 
$18.50. Paperbound, $9.50. 

Despite having “sports” in its title, this is 
not a book for the sociological neophyte 
with an interest, casual or serious, in sports. 
It presumes more than a passing acquain- 
tance with both sociological thought and 
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analysis. The positioning of “sports” in the 
title—bracketed as it 1s by “class” and “social 
development”—-clues the reader as to the 
principal emphasis of the book, not sports 
but macrosocial theory. 

By the same token this is not a book for 
only those sociologists with a subspecialist 
interest in sports; rather, it is for generic 
sociologists. Gruneau decries the trend within 
sociology of branching into subdisciplines 
and subspecialties. The author would con- 
tend that those who study the sociology of 
sports study a microcosm of mainstream 
sociology, not an exotic subspecialty of little 
concern to mainstream sociologists. 

It has been a tradition in sociology to 
study——or give serious scholarly attention 
to-—-what society regards as immoral, illegit- 
imate, distasteful, or simply trivial. To the 
extent that sociology has relegated sports, 


‘play, and leisure to sideline importance, it 


has ignored its own epistemological heritage. 
‘Furthermore, as Gruneau ably proves, it has 
done itself a disservice in terms of enriching 
its theoretical possibilities, for the social 
processes of sports and play provide a par- 
ticularly apt demonstration of the ongoing 
dialectic between freedom and constraint in 
social existence, 

It is a credit to Gruneau’s theoretic pow- 
ers, or perhaps a testament to his grasp of 
dialectical reasoning, that he cannot be cat- 
egorized as a symbolic interactionist, a doc- 
trinaire Marxist, or indeed a member of any 
one theoretical school. Conversant with the 
works of several social thinkers and philo- 
sophers, he demonstrates their strengths and 
limitations in understanding sports, play; 
and games as essential social phenomena. 
Included in his analysis are the studies of 
Anthony Giddens, Clifford Geertz, and 
Thorstein Veblen. 

In contrast to theorists like Huizinga 
(Homo Ludens), Novack (The Joy of Sports), 
and Guttman (From Ritual to Record: The 
Nature of Modern Sports), who have con- 
centrated on the universal features of sports 
and play, Gruneau seeks to ground his sub- 
ject matter in a set of particular cultural and 
historical circumstances. The central chap- 
ter, whose heading is the title of the book, 
provides a fascinating account of the interac- 
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tion between sports and class relations in 
Canada from the colonial period until recent 
times. Canada, although a next-door neigh- 
bor and, in many respects, our alter ego, has 
received relatively short shnft by the Ameri- 
can intellectual community. The author 
argues convincingly that Canadian sports is 
a peculiar outgrowth of Canadian social 
structure and dynamics. Covered in cogent 
fashion ın the body of this chapter are the 
themes of professionalism versus amateu- 
rism, commercialization, cartel domination, 
the United States as a model, and mass 
media influence. 

Through this latest endeavor in a series of 
books and articles on the sociology of sports, 
Gruneau has transformed, or at least re- 
shaped, the field, such that in the future it 
can develop in a more macrosociological 
direction. Certainly he has raised the socio]- 
ogy of sports to a higher level of analysis. 
Speaking as a medical sociologist who pro- 
fited greatly from an exposure to another 
subdiscipline, I can express the hope that 
there will be the equivalent of a Gruneau in 
my field who can counteract the centrifugal 
tendency to cut loose from the mainstream 
tradition of sociology. Gruneau’s book will 
be added to my collection of social theory, 
not my collection of exotic subeisciplines. 

MAUREEN SEARLE 

American Association for the 

Advancement of Science 
Washington, D.C. 


MULLANEY, MARIE MARMO. Revolution- 
ary Women. Pp. vii, 401: New York: 
Praeger, 1983. No price. 


This volume addresses itself to the explo- 
ration of the lives of five female socialist 
revolutionaries. Mullaney attempts to define 
common characteristics among the five case 
studies in order to develop a model that is 
sensitive to socialization experiences as well 
as to feminine personality traits. Previous 
research, it is contended, adopted Freudian 
psychological assumptions, which are preju- 
diced as to what constitutes normal feminine 
behavior. Also, Mullaney is critical of the 
standard revolutionary role models of Lenin, 
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Trotsky, and Mao because they were suc- 
cessful; perhaps we may learn much from 
revolutionaries whose “artistic or aesthetic 
sensibilities placed them outside the inher- 
ently practical and hard-nosed political main- 
stream.” Selected for analysis are five well- 
known women. 

First 1s the daughter of Karl Marx, Elea- 
nor, who was active in the British labor 
movement. Her lack of effectiveness is 
blamed on “the rigid sex role stereotyping of 
the era in which she lived.” Nevertheless 
Mullaney paints Eleanor Marx as “daunt- 
less,” “courageous,” “full of life,” and 
“radiating intelligence.” 

Alexandra Kollontai, the Red Rose of the 
Russian Revolution, was insistent that the 
Bolsheviks deliver on their promises of 
equality for women. Because of these de- 
mands, Kollontai was forced to suffer indig- 
nities which “exposed the pretentions of this 
revolution’s real commitment to women.” 

Rosa Luxemburg, the socialist revolu- 
tionary in Germany, is fairly well known. 
She was not only passionately committed to 
her work, but was a woman of great intellect. 
However, because of her sex, she was never 
allowed to exercise the influence that her 
intellect deserved. 

Angelica Balabanoff is presented to the 
reader as a revolutionary motivated by hum- 
anistic desires in her efforts on behalf of the 
Italan Socialist Party. 

The last socialist covered in the volume is 
the relatively modern Dolores Ibannri, “the 
greatest symbol of suffering and bleeding 
Spain, the staunchest advocate of republican 
resistance.” 

One of the biggest problems with the 
volume is the attempt to make generaliza- 
tions that five case studies do not warrant. 
Also, Mullaney’s femimst perspective pro- 
vides us with a volume that falls short of 
objectivity For example, she asserts that 
“research of various kinds has suggested that 
women could be a humanizing element in 
political life if given the chance. Yet, because 
of their continued absence, politics has tradi- 
tionally over-valued dominant male traits 
like competitiveness and aggressiveness.” I 
remain unconvinced that Indira Gandhi, 
Margaret Thatcher, and Golda Meir were 
any less aggressive or competitive in their 
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relations with Pakistan, Argentina, and the 
Arab states than their male colleagues have 
been. Nevertheless, the volume is well writ- 
ten, and should be of interest to historians 
and political scientists, as well as area spe- 
cialists and feminists. 
JOHN ROBEY 
University of Texas 
Austin 


POWELL, C. BINGHAM, Jr. Contemporary 
Democracies: Participation, Stability, and 
Violence. Pp. 328. Cambridge, MA: Har- 
vard University Press, 1982. $25.00. 


Powell’s work tackles the central, most 
interesting, and most controversial questions 
in comparative democratic theory. Its pene- 
trating and direct manner will surely make it 
a classic in the literature. Powell examines 30 
contemporary democracies from the late 
1950s to the late 1970s. He attempts to 
explain the success of some and the failure of 
others by focusing on how their party sys- 
tems operate to shape their political condi- 
tions even while they are themselves shaped 
by these conditions. 

Powell begins with assumptions about 
democracy generally associated with Dahl. 
Democracy is that form of government where 
competition for power exists among two or 
more parties and where the outcome of the 
competition determines the choice of leaders 
and policies. His purpose is to discover why 
some democracies are healthy and others less 
so. Some characteristics of healthy ones 
follow: i 


— Leaders are held accountable to their 
citizens, that 1s, they do what their 
citizens want. 

—Citizens participate actively in non- 
coercive elections. 


—Stable governments are formed. 


—Discontent is expressed through demo- 
cratic competition rather than violence. 


Less healthy democracies, on the other hand, 
have the following characteristics: 


—Governments are unresponsive to citi- 
zen wants. 
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—Citizen participation is characterized 
by turmoil and violence. 


—Governments are unstable and the 
“life expectancy of democracy is itself 
a matter of constant calculation.” 


Of course many objections may be raised 
to such assumptions. For example, why are 
one-party systems not democratic? Powell is 
dogmatic about the exclusion of one-party 
systems, where the degree of dissent and 
intra-party competition is substantial, on the 
grounds that competition among parties is 
one of the criteria of democracy. Clearly, 
then, the criteria are a matter of form, not 
substance. This would be unobjectionable 
were it not for the fact that “democracy” is 
used honorifically as a term of commenda- 
tion closely assiciation with excellence and 
legitimacy. 

For Powell the legitimacy of government 
rests largely on its claim to be doing what 
people want. Its excellence rests on its actu- 
ally doing so, regardless of how perverse 
these wants may be. But in view of the fact 
that Powell, like Dahl, recognizes no com- 
mon good, and since wants are conflicting, 
some groups and their interests are bound to 
dominate. For Powell all that matters is that 
those whose interests dominate are not ex- 
tremists. Like other democratic theorists, 
Powell understands extremism in purely 
relativistic terms as divergence from the 
middle, norm, or majority. Such divergence 
can never be justifiable, regardless of its con- 
tent, because it is disruptive of peace. The 
bottom line is that violence is the summum 
malum; of course peace can be achieved by 
nondemocratic means, but it is best when it is 
coupled with democratic government. These 
are the standards of excellence that are oper- 
ative in the literature. 

In spite of my disagreements with the fun- 
damental assumptions of the work, I believe 
that its findings are far from trivial. Like 
other theorists, Powell measures “system 
performance” or excellence in terms of (1) 
participation, (2) stability and effectiveness, 
and (3) peace and order. These measures and 
their interrelations are controversial. For 
example, theorists differ on the desirability 
of strong citizen participation. Some main- 
tain that strong participation enhances legi- 
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timacy, which improves stability and inhibits 
violence. Others maintain that high citizen 
involvement is disruptive. Powell disagrees 
with both of these views. His findings show 
that participation is associated with low vio- 
lence and rioting, and so is not disruptive of 
public order. It does, however, have a nega- 
tive effect on government stability and so “all 
good things don’t go together.” 

Theorists differ on the merits of the two- 
party system on the one hand and the multi- 
party system on the ather. Some, like Dahl, 
maintain that the two-party system is signifi- 
cantly more stable and that executive stabil- 
ity is a symbol of legitimacy that enhances 
order and excludes extremism from the pol- 
itical arena. Others argue that minorities 
faced with strong majoritarian governments 
exercising unshared power are likely to turn 
to violence and so advocate the multiparty 
system with proportional representation. 
Powell’s findings favor the advocates of the 
multiparty systems with representational 
electoral laws and minority governments. He 
found that such governments were asso- 
ciated with more voter participation, less 
rioting, less likelihood of the manipulation 
of the economy for short-run electoral ad- 
vantage, and a reasonable degree of stability 
due to coalitions. In short, they were more 
successful than two-party systems at rechan- 
neling conflict into legitimate democratic 
competition, as long as extremism was 
avoided. 

Powell recognizes that all these findings 
are not laws but generalizations that are eas- 
ily upset by creative leadership. There is a 
clear-headed honesty in this book regarding 
the nature of our discipline. 

S. B. DRURY 
University of Calgary 
Alberta 
Canada 


RYAN, MICHAEL. Marxism and Decon- 
struction: A Critical Articulation. Pp. 
xvii, 232. Baltimore, MD: Johns Hopkins 
University Press, 1982. $18.50. 


STEEDMAN, IAN. Marx after Sraffa. Pp. 
218. London: NLB, 1981. Distributed by 
Schocken Books. $17.50. Paperbound, 
$6.95. 


If a book cannot have a sympathetic 
reviewer, it ought at least to have one who is 
intrigued. Such a second-best outcome seems 
to have befallen these volumes. I find them 
interesting, but more as fascinating artifacts 
of a wonderfully exotic intellectual culture 
than as communications to be deciphered 
and absorbed. 

The main purpose of Steedman’s work is 
to explain and defend a Sraffa-like critique 
and interpretation of the Marxian model of 
value and prices. The aim of Sraffa’s inter- 
pretation of Marx’s value theory has been to 
straighten out some of the issues Marx 
grappled with but did not resolve satisfactor- 
ily. These include the relationship between 
values and prices, the relationship of profits 
and surplus value, and the dynamics of the 
profit rate in the process of capitalist devel- 
opment. Steedman explains once again the 
transformation problem, shows how Marx 
failed to integrate his ideas about prices of 
production in volume 3 of Capital with the 
theory of value in volume 1, and how some of 
Marx’s conjectures about the changing’ or- 
ganic composition of capital and the falling 
rate of profit during capitalist expansion can 
be expressed and tested in a more rigorous 
and consistent fashion. Steedman disclaims 
any particular originality in his interpreta- 
tions, and follows in the tradition established 
by Bortkiewicz, Dmitriev, and Sraffa, but 
his book serves a valuable function as a care- 
fully argued and useful summary of what 
points are at issue, and what conclusions 
regarding them have been reached by these 
more rigorous treatments. 

The book is a polemic against what Steed- 
man calls “obscurantist” critiques of the 
Sraffa interpretation. Steedman is appar- 
ently a Marxist himself, but considers it 
necessary to clear away some misunderstand- 
ings regarding the Marxian system so that it 
will become possible to carry on produc- 
tively Marx’s task of providing a materialist 
account of the capitalist mode of produc- 
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tion. His demonstration seems convincing to 
me, but apparently many traditional Marx- 
ists have not yet been convinced. He explains 
the issues, defends his position, and rebuts 
the critics well enough that one is inevitably 
captured by the argument. Unfortunately 
the fascination of Steedman’s exposition is 
due less to any demonstration that his new, 
more rigorous, interpretation of the Marx- 
ian model is going to generate an under- 
standing of the capitalist mode of produc- 
tion, than to the spectacle of someone taking 
this so seriously. But even if one cannot fully 
suspend disbelief while reading this book, he 
or she at least knows what is going on, and 
why the issues discussed may be of vital con- 
cern to someone. 

The same cannot be said, unfortunately, 
about Ryan’s book on Marxism and decon- 
struction. I was intrigued by it, and spent 
considerable time trying to squeeze some 
meaning from the argument. I was unsuc- 
cessful; this is a real mystery story. Chapter 
1, purporting to be a primer of deconstruc- 
tion, explains that deconstruction is a cri- 
tique of metaphysics; but if this is a primer, 
what 1s needed for the ordinary lay intellec- 
tual is a preprimer. I can recommend the 
book only as a mystery, and with a caveat 
that the plot is rather confusing. To this 
reader, at least, it never became clear what 
deconstruction has to do with Marxism. As 
Ryan himself suggests in the introduction, 
deconstruction and Marxism both proceed 
with little reference to each other, and the 
author’s aim is to find some articulation of 
the two points of view. If there is something 
in deconstruction to illuminate our under- 
standing of Marx, it does not come through 
in this book. 
ROBERT CAMPBELL 
Indiana University 
Bloomington 


SCHMID, ALEX P. and JANNY deGRAF. Vio- 
lence as Communication: Insurgent Ter- 
rorism and the Western News Media. Pp. 
iii, 283. Beverly Hills, CA: Sage Publica- 
tions, 1982. $25.00. Paperbound, $12.50. 
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Schmid and deGraf, authors of this study 
of the relationship between terrorism and the 
mass media, show impressive scholarship in 
both fields. They present a closely reasoned 
argument backed by a great amount of anec- 
dotal evidence and the results of a few sur- 
veys, including one of their own, of persons 
mostly associated with the mass media. 
Unfortunately, for obvious reasons, no one 
has been able to make a mass survey of ter- 
rorists, the results of which would be more 
germane to their argument. Moreover, I 
believe that while they have done an out- 
standing job of presenting and documenting 
a problem, they have little to offer as a solu- 
tion. Let it be noted that no short review such 
as this can do full justice to the richness and 
detail of their discussion. 

Schmid and deGraf begin by defining ter- 
rorism as acts, such as the taking of hostages, 
perpetrated on one set of persons in order to 
produce effects on another set of persons, the 
government. Thus, typically, there are four 
sets of actors during a terrorist act: the ter- 
rorists, the victims, the government, and the 
public. The mass media is the real target of 
terrorists, so that access may be gained to 
public opinion. 

Schmid and deGraf point out the concur- 
rent growth of terrorism and the media. That 
is, modern terrorism was born as the rotary 
press was invented, with the consequent 
expansion of circulation of newspapers. Ter- 
rorism made a quantum leap forward with 
the invention and proliferation of television. 
Today with satellites a single world event can 
be seen by one-fourth of the world’s popula- 
tion as that event is occurring. 

Media in the West, when it is free, is 
dependent on revenues. Revenues are de- 
pendent on advertising, and advertising is 
dependent on circulation. The public likes 
sensational news, so reporting of terrorist 
acts is a staple in the competition of media 
for an audience. Each report of a terrorist act 
triggers other terrorist acts. For example, 
Schmid and deGraf cite an airplane hijack- 
ing by Paul Joseph Cini in Canada in 1971, 
which was followed by 26 other hijackings 
closely following the Cini script. That vio- 
lence by terrorists can be effective is indi- 
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cated by the fact that the Palestine Libera- 
tion Organization (PLO) had little support 
until after the attack on the Israeli athletes at 
the 1972 Olympics. After the worldwide cov- 
erage of this event, the Arab world began its 
support of the PLO, so that today it is a force 
with which to be reckoned. Press coverage of 
terrorism has even directly led to the death of 
hostages, as when radio reports of an air- 
plane hijacking gave away the fact that the 
pilot was slipping information about the 
hijackers into his position reports. The 
hijackers were listening to the news on tran- 
sistor radios and shot the pilot. 

Many important facets of the relation of 
the media and terrorism are explored in 
some detail, which cannot be related here, 
but the book argues that in most of these 
facets the public interest is little served. An 
obvious answer to some of the problems 
raised is government censorship, but this the 
authors reject. They a:so feel that self-cen- 
sorship is not effective. Along the way they 
have a beautiful quotation from A. J. Leib- 
ing: “Freedom of the press is restricted to 
those who own one.” 

The answer, Schmid and deGraf believe, 
is that the media should stop reporting news, 
a term which no one can define and which 1s 
used to justify the competitive reporting of 
violence. Instead the media should assume 
the role of educator. There are a number of 
problems with this solution: What is educa- 
tion? Is not education what the press in 
governmentally controlled media nations 
says is their goal? What do you do about that 
part of the public that wants entertainment, 
not education? 

I could take issue with some of the posi- 
tions taken by the authors, but am very 
impressed by the caliber of their work. In 
short, while the conclusions of the book are 
extremely weak, it poses and discusses in a 
cogent manner so many problems currently 
concerning the media that it should be read 
by every person who cares about today’s 
world, not just specialists in media or 
terrorism. 
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O. ZELLER ROBERTSON, Jr. 
Saginaw Valley State College 
University Center 
Michigan 


SEGALOWITZ, SID J. Two Sides of the 
Brain: Brain Lateralization Explored. Pp. 
vii, 292. Englewood Cliffs, NJ: Prentice- 
Hall, 1983. $14.95. 


The study of the physiology and neuro- 
psychology of the human brain has achieved 
an impressive string of successes in the last 
quarter-century. Much of it has been due to 
newly developed techniques of sampling and 
experimentation, along with an intensive 
effort to redefine and reformulate problems. 
The most important achievement, generally 
accepted by a majority of researchers, has 
been the establishment of the fact that the 
brain is lateralzed for left-right asymmetries 
in function. For example, the left side is 
associated with language production and 
conscious and analytic thought, while the 
right ıs the seat of visual-spatial skulls, into- 
national and melodic recognition, emotion, 
holistic perception, and unconscious thought. 
Such advances in our understanding have 
led to a substantial increase in the general 
public’s interest in the subject. Many popu- 
lar articles and books have been written, 
offering theories extrapolated from an all 
too often hasty, uncritical reading of the 
literature. 

Segalowitz’s intention is to provide a con- 
cise review of recent research, along with 
enough detail to afford the reader an oppor- 
tunity to see how the research is performed. 
Ultimately Segalowitz has written the book 
“to present a text that would discuss the uses 
of the left-right distinction between the brain 
hemispheres, as well as give some perspective 
on the limitations of the construct.” 

The book is extremely well-planned, 
allowing the nonspecialist to acquire crucial 
information in meesured doses. Parts 1-3 
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discuss experimental methods and findings 
resulting from the study of clinically abnor- 
mal brains, normal brains, and the evolving 
brain of the child. Part 4 focuses on the finer 
details that emerge when one compares indi- 
vidual differences, such as the case of left and 
right handedness. Part 5 is devoted to impli- 
cations of brain lateralization for human 


behavior. The three chapters that comprise. 


this part of the book offer some very 
thought-provoking material, while discus- 
sing the possible biological, psychodynamic, 
and cultural connections underlying brain 
lateralization. Part 6is an attempt to come to 


terms with the philosophical implications of, 


understanding how the brain functions. This 
is especially crucial, as our ultimate goal is to 
equate the concepts of brain and mind. 

Segalowitz has managed to write a book 
that is at once adequate as an introduction to 
the study of brain lateralization, and suffi- 
ciently detailed to satisfy the specialist seek- 
ing a concise review of recent accomplish- 
ments ın the field. 

RICHARD J. COHEN 
Bernardsville 
New Jersey 


SHINN, ROGER LINCOLN. Forced Options: 
Social Decisions for the Twenty-first 
Century. Pp. 256. San Francisco, CA: 
Harper & Row, 1982. $16.95. 


The traumatic impact of world problems 
has begun to produce in people of all types a 
response sometimes called the numbing ef- 
fect. The awful precariousness of human 
existence on planet Earth creates in some of 
us unbearable pain, confusion, rage, and 
fear. Thus we turn off to ıt all, feeling para- 
lyzed or powerless. Many current books of 
analyses, warnings, prophecies, and judg- 
ments—despite their merit, excellence, and 
expertise—tend to drive all but the most 
experienced or courageous reader toward 
this numbness. 
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Not so with Roger Shinn’s Forced Op- 
tions, the most recent work ın the distin- 
guished Religious Perspectives series. Here 
is a very readable, balanced treatment of the 
global crises by a scholar, theologian, ethi- 
cist, and educator, who for over a quarter of 
a century has struggled to keep together ina 
disciplined way discussions of public policy, 
religious ethics, scientific and technical 
developments, and human values. Shinn is 
the Reinhold Niebuhr Professor of Social 
Ethics at Union Theological Seminary in 
New York. He has participated ın most signi- 
ficant ecumenical and secular interdiscipli- 
nary bodies ın recent years. He has absorbed 
enormous quantities of technical data and 
interpretations from a broad range of sour- 
ces, participating in investigations on every 
continent with leading physical scientists, 
political figures, social scientists, and artists. 
As a result he focuses sharply on the social 
decisions facing the human race before the 
twenty-first century arrives. And he dares to 
suggest positive steps that can be taken by 
individuals, groups, and governments in 
order for more than mere survival to be real- 
ized; what can be achieved for all humans is 
“the kind of life that is worth living.” 

But his work is neither glib nor utopian, 
and it is devoid of cliches, religious or polit- 
ical. It will infuriate readers who already 
have reached firm conclusions on all the ills 
of our times, but it will be of great help to 
those who seek a fresh way to handle the 
conflicting burdens of facts, faiths, and 
ideologies, disentangling them from their 
usual functions of confirming and reinforc- 
ing social values and destructive policies. 

Shinn sketches six interrelated areas to 
exemplify how social decisions will be made 
in the next few decades: energy, hunger, 
population, limits to growth, genetics, and 
nuclear war. In each of these will be'“forced 
options,” decisions that cannot be avoided. 
He demonstrates graphically how broader 
methods of inquiry can be adopted and fuller 
examinations of ideologies and faith per- 
spectives can be made. Then greater ethical 
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integrity and creativity are possible in each 
of the social spheres in which most of us 
already move. 

He leaves no doubt about American con- 
sumption’s having reached its limits, other 
societies’ just demands on the affluent, and 
the shifting of all discussions of issues into 
totally global contexts. For people of intelli- 
gence, ethical commitment, and faith, in 
both the social and physical sciences, facing 
an inevitably more complicated technologi- 
cal future, however, Shinn foresees not des- 
pair—trather, much very hard work, intellec- 
tual and emotional struggle, and, potentially, 
enormous fulfillment in saving human exist- 
ence and enhancing life now and for gene- 
rations to come. 

RALPH M. MOORE, Jr. 

The Christian Association 

Philadelphia 

Pennsylvania 


STANLEY, JOHN L. The Sociology of Virtue: 
The Polttical and Social Theories of 
Georges Sorel. Pp. ix, 387. Berkeley, CA: 
University of California Press, 1981. No 
price. 


Georges Sorel, a leading nineteenth-cen- 
tury French intellectual who espoused the 
“myth of the general strike” as an alternative 
to Marxism and bourgeois capitalism, re- 
mains best known today as a forerunner of 
twentieth-century fascism. Stanley in this 
engaging intellectual biography claims that 
Sorel was, on the contrary, not aradical ora 
totalitaman but a conservative primarily 
concerned with the spiritual malaise in 
French society. Sorel sought, Stanley argues, 
to develop a new morality that would invigo- 
rate French mores, manners, and culture. 

In developing the outlines of this new 
morality, Sorel eventually encountered most 
of the intellectual and political currents of 
his day. In the end he dismissed Marxism as 
devoid of moral concerns, bourgeois culture 
as materialistic, democracy as effete, and 
science as fragmentary and tenuous. These 


conclusions led him to propose a sociology 
of virtue that presumed man to be in con- 
stant struggle against his natural inclination 
to passivity, sloth, and licentiousness. 
Stanley traces a more consistent evolution 
ın Sorel’s thought than is perceived by other 
scholars. He claims that Sorel developed a 
criterion for a moral order that rejected vul- 
gar positivism and cultural relativism. And, 
in the process of reaching this moral criter- 
10n, Sorel engaged in a dialogue with the 
cultural currents of his time, specifically 
Marxism, positivism, and determinism. 
“That is why reading Sorel,” writes Stanley, 


. ‘has become mandatory for modern scho- 


lars who wish an understanding of the theory 
of social science.” 

Stanley delineates a series of stages in the 
evolution of Sorel’s thought from his early 
conservatism, through Marxism to syndical- 
ism, and finally to pragmatism. This evolu- 
tion, Stanley explains, coincided with the 
political and intellectual crises of his times, 
including the Franco-Prussian War, the 
Dreyfus affair, and World War I. Initially, as 
a political conservative, Sorel developed a 
concern with the importance of morals—he 
described the Bible as heroic literature—and 
with the significance of community—he at- 
tacked Socrates for subverting the mores of 
the ancient polis. Thus, even at this early 
stage, Sorel displayed a concern for the res- 
toration of traditional virtues that allowed 
for the improvement and innovation of 
industry. 

Sorel saw in the modern industrial laborer 
the purveyor of the traditional values of 
work and family. By 1893, however, Sorel’s 
conservatism had been replaced by positi- 
vism and Marxism. These he soon rejected 
for their failure to recognize the mythic ele- 
ments in human beliefs. Particularly influ- 
enced by Ernest Renan’s study of Jesus, 
Sorel reexamined his views of Christianity. 
To Sorel early Christianity remained a vital 
force so long as it was dominated by the 
myth that it was a world apart from secular 
society, but as the church adopted more and 
more the conventions of Roman society, 
Christianity replaced civic duty with con- 
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templation. Sorel expressed this concern 
with myth and civic duty in his last major 
work, Reflections on Violence (1906). 

The specific occasion for Sorel’s break 
with socialism came with the Dreyfus affair. 
He withdrew his initial support for Dreyfus 
because he interpreted Dreyfus’s socialist 
defense as a reemergence of Jacobinism and 
statist dictatorship. Quixotically, Sorel 
would later endorse the Russian Communist 
revolution, which embodied the height of 
Jacobinism and statism. World War I only 
led to further disillusionment for Sorel. 
Rejected by the Left and the Right, he died 
alone and impoverished in Paris in October 
1922. 

Stanley conveys the intellectual excite- 
ment of the late nineteenth century as the 
world saw new developments in science, phi- 
losophy, and politics. His discussion of the 
dialogue on the meaning of science alone 


makes this book worth reading. Yet Stan- | 


ley’s own intellectual presumptions can be 
exasperating. For instance, he writes in the 
introduction that Sorel was “like most peo- 
ple, anti-democratic.” He insists on a coher- 
ence and consistency in Sorel’s thought that 
many will not see. This study is a provocative 
contribution to intellectual history. Never- 
theless, Leszek Kolakowski in his Main Cur- 
rents of Marxism best captures Sorel by 
characterizing him as a Jansenist, who sought 
heroic purity instead of human welfare. Yet 
Sorel, for all of his talk about discipline, 
order, and purity, remained a neo-romantic. 
DONALD T. CRITCHLOW 
University of Notre Dame 
Indiana 
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ATKINSON, A. B. Social Justice and Public 
Policy. Pp. 444. Cambridge, MA: MIT 
Press, 1983. $37.50. 


Atkinson has organized his reprinted 
papers into four broad strains of topics. The 
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first two involve questions of inequality. 
Here the great questions are the following: 
How can we say, of two distributions, that 
one exhibits a greater equality than the 
other; and what accounts for the observed 
inequality? As regards the first, it turns out 
to be crucial whether we think of inequality 
as a one-dimensional or—more plausibly—a 
multidimensional concept. Atkinson derives 
conditions under which one inequality mea- 
sure may be said to dominate another, and 
provides an example from international data 
on the joint distribution of income and of life 
expectancy. As for the second question, 
Atkinson is largely concerned with inequal- 
ity of money assets. After a survey of the 
British situation, he turns to a series of more 
theoretical studies of mechanisms that may 
generate or ameliorate intergenerational in- 
equality, notably different forms of wealth 
and inheritance taxation. The latter discus- 
sion is notable for its incorporation of pat- 
terns of bequests among sons and daughters, 
for its simultaneous-equations formulation 
of influences on earnings capacity, and, not 
least, for its numerical examples. 

The third series of papers involves the 
proper role of taxation. A government wishes 
to provide some social service, for which it 
must pay by taxing the populace. How 
should it do so, to do the least damage to 
economic efficiency? Broadly speaking, two 
ways exist: direct taxes, adjusted to the char- 
acteristics of the payer, as for example an 
income tax; and indirect taxes, such as a 
sales tax, levied on all transactions of a par- 
ticular type. Which type is preferable has 
long been a thorny topic of political econ- 
omy, and Atkinson’s results, many obtained 
in joint work with J. E. Stiglitz, are by now as 
famous as they are satisfying. It should be 
noted that these papers require a fair degree 
of sophistication in modern micro-economic 
theory. The discussion of the degree of pro- 
gressivity of an income tax is a fine example 
of the ability of the economist to show the 
implications of differing government goals— 
utilitarian, fairness, maxi-min—for the de- 
sign of a tax structure. 
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The essays in the firs: three sections, while 
bowing in the direction of policy, have been 
largely theoretical. In his fourth section, 
Atkinson turns squarely to policy issues, 
naturally focusing on those that may be 
illuminated by the theoretical models. Two 
of these concern housing policy: the question 
here involves the optimal form of housing 
finance. Three policy instruments for the 
treatment of housing expenditures are con- 
sidered: tax deduction, a subsidy independ- 
ent of the recipient’s u-come, and a subsidy 
on the price of housing. The analysis 1s car- 
ried out generally, and for aspecial-case util- 
ity function. The second essay discusses 
forms of housing finance as they variously 
affect tenants and own2r-occupiers. 

In an essay on the economics of smoking 
Atkinson provides both a model of the indi- 
vidual’s decision to smoke, reflecting habit 
formation and the extent of the individual’s 
knowledge; and a simp-e model for assessing 
government intervention ın the market. The 
final papers discuss the microeconomics of 
the firm in light of a proposal to create a 
workers’ investment fund as a way of increas- 
ing their wealth; and the incentive effects of 
unemployment and social security. 

Taken together, these papers are a nice 
demonstration of that role in which the 
economist is most likely to be useful to poli- 
cymakers. With few exceptions, the forte of 
the economist lies not in philosophical expli- 
cation of concept. Thus one must not expect 
to find among Atkinson’s papers a discus- 
sion of what social justice is. Rather, the 
usefulness of the econcmist lies in his or her 
ability, with the help of analytical models, to 
lay bare the essentials of an issue largely 
defined by others and to show just how pol- 
icy proposals aid or impede a particular goal. 
Atkinson would not, I think, disagree with 
this demarcation of sckolarly endeavor; and 
his collected papers are impressive evidence 
of the rewards of such a division of labor. 

PHILIP A. VITON 

University of Pennsylvania 

Philadelphia 


MARMOR, THEODORE R. and JON B. 
CHRISTIANSON Health Care Policy: A 
Political Economy Approach. Pp. 232. 
Beverly Hills, CA: Sage Publications, 
1982. $24.00. Paperbound, $12.00. 


Regardless of shifting political winds, 
health care policy is now a permanent item 
on the political agenda of the United States 
and most other countries. It is therefore use- 
ful to have a concise and convenient source 
of information about the development, cur- 
rent status, and likely alternatives for Amer- 
ican health care policy. The public sector 
now accounts for nearly half of all health 
expenditures in the United States. If insur- 
ance and other third-party payments are 
added to the public sums, it is an anach- 
ronism to talk of private health care in this 
country. Accordingly Marmor and Chris- 
tianson’s political economy model seems 
useful in grasping the subject. It assumes 
“that politicians, bureaucrats, and consumer- 
voters pursue primarily their own specifiable 
interests in the policymaking process.” This 
is an approach widely recognized by both 
critics and defenders of the status quo in 
health care policy. 

In addition to introducing their political 
economy model, the authors start their sur- 
vey with a concise look at the main argument 
swirling about the recent health policy dis- 
cussion. These issues include comprehen- 
siveness, consistency, resources, and admi- 
nistrative efficiency. It is clear from the 
outset that the study will look mainly at pub- 
lic policy and not at the technical health care 
questions. This policy focus broadens the 
book’s appeal as a text in a variety of applied 
policy disciplines. 

Most of the chapters have appeared ear- 
lier in policy journals, but they remain rea- 
sonably up to date. They frame the main 
issues of the field, including the theory and 
practice of private versus public choice for 
health care, the politics of health care policy, 
inflation and medical care, alternative pro- 
posals for national health insurance, manag- 
ing hospital capacity, long-term care, con- 
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sumer representation, and a concluding 
chapter on policy alternatives. Since devel- 
opments in each of these areas occur rapidly, 
the book’s conciseness is an advantage for 
teaching purposes. In addition to the num- 
erous sources cited by the authors, students 
can refer to current accounts of health care 
policy, such as in the recent volume of this 
journal (July 1983). Each of the chapters 
provides the background and an analytical 
framework. 

Especially valuable are chapters 4 and 5, 
on medical care inflation and national health 
insurance. The basic problem of inflation is 
outlined, and comparison with other national 
health care policies—in other states of the 
Organization for Economic Co-operation 
and Development—1s introduced. Unfortu- 
nately, these chapters were written in 1976, 
and the statistical materials seem dated. The 
basic problem remains, of course, and con- 
temporary authors may see some conver- 
gence in the Medicare and Medicaid policies 
of the Reagan administration and the more 
collectivist Canadian and British systems. 
More treatment of the qualitative factors 
underlying medical inflation—for instance, 
new diagnostic and surgical techniques—as 
well as political factors—for example, the 
relative pay of unskilled health workers and 
health professions consisting mainly of 
women—would illustrate the complexities 
of this policy dimension. 

Paraphrasing a well-known witticism, 
some form of national health insurance lies 
in America’s future and always will. The 
authors summarize this saga well and offer 
concise treatment of the strengths and weak- 
nesses of the main insurance proposals. 
Their analytical model guides this as well as 
the other chapters, thus providing conti- 
nuity. This accessible and concise text 1s thus 
well suited for use in a range of policy 
courses. The professional reader will also 
find it an efficient introduction to a complex 
but vital public policy question. 

ERIC S. EINHORN 

University of Massachusetts 

Amherst 
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MYERS, MILTON L. The Soul of Modern 
Economic Man: Ideas of Self-Interest, 
Thomas Hobbes to Adam Smith. Pp. ix, 
147. Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1983. $17.50. 


Milton Myers deserves congratulations 
for producing this concise, insightful, and 
highly readable account of the intellectual 
origins of capitalist economics. The period 
under consideration, from the mid-sixteenth 
century to the first years of the nineteenth, 
witnessed the demise of feudal laws, cus- 
toms, and thought. Myers’s purpose is to 
trace the emergence of a new way of thinking 
about human nature and to explore the 
implications of these new ideas for our 
understanding of community. According to 
Myers, 


classical economics came into being as an answer 
to a problem which had been challenging some of 
the best minds ın moral philosophy for almost a 
century before Adam Smith. Thus classic problem 
dealt with the relationship between self-interest 
and the public welfare. 


A pivotal work in the history of Western 
moral philosophy is the Leviathan written by 
Thomas Hobbes in 1651. Abandoning the 
idealistic precepts of scholasticism, Hobbes 
chose to describe human behavior in highly 
materialistic terms. In retrospect it is easy to 
understand why this great work has pro- 
voked such controversy. Among other things 
it ıs self-evident that the selfish, acquisitive, 
and competitive portrait of modern man 
sketched in the Leviathan has become a cor- 
nerstone of capitalist philosophy. On the 
other hand, Hobbes’s pessimistic conclusions 
concerning both the social consequences of 
such extreme individualism and its deriva- 
tive, extreme governmental absolutism, were 
unacceptable to the early proponents of cap- 
italism. It is a far cry from Hobbes’s “war of 
all against all” to Adam Smith’s “unseen 
hand.” 

Myers groups the attacks on Hobbes’s 
conclusions by subsequent writers into three 
broad categories. All, for very different rea- 
sons, agreed that self-interest was in the 
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common good. Some, like Richard Cumber- 
land, argued with Hobbes’s psychological 
premises. Others, such as Smuth’s teacher 
Francis Hutcheson, preferred the principles 
of Newtonian physics as a foil to rebut 
Hobbes. Still other philosophers argued for 
the social benefits inherent in the division of 
labor. Smith has most in common with this 
latter group. What distinguishes Smith, 
according to Myers, are his quest for an 
empirical methodolagy and his focus on the 
principles of economics in his endeavor to 
prove the social utilizy of self-interest. 

Myers’s closing chapter provides a useful 
reminder that the cheerful optimism of 
Smith’s “harmony of interests” was quick to 
dissolve into the contradictions of Ricardian 
economics—the “dismal science”— providing 
yet another twist in the continuing debate 
concerning the social consequences of un- 
bridled competition. 

RONALD J HUNT 
Ohio University 
Athens 


OLSON, MANCUR. The Rise and Decline of 
Nations: Economic Growth, Stagflation, 
and Social Rigtdities. Pp. xi, 273. New 
Haven, CT: Yale University Press, 1982. 
$14.95. 


This is a useful, insightful, and easily 
readable book. Like the work of Thomas 
Shelling and like Olson’s own previous work, 
it outlines a set of fairly commonplace phen- 
omena, tightens up the descriptive setting, 
and explores the underlying structure of 
behavior and incentive. Like Shelling, Olson 
deals with the world that hes between the 
usual subject of the economist and that of the 
political scientist. He applies relatively 
straightforward microeconomic principles 
to derive a well-integrated, heuristic notion 
of macrosocial phenomena and processes. 

Olson’s central thesis is that, as societies 
establish themselves, the flow of benefit and 
cost becomes predictable, and subsets of the 
society develop group interests. The more 
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stable the nation, the more stable and identi- 
fiable become these differentiated interests. 

The subsets organize or are organized by 
entrepreneurs whose personal interests are 
served by the coordination of the group, and 
institutions emerge. The institutions become 
Mini-societies themselves and collectively 
constrain change in the large society. They 
act to secure their own interests and what 
they identify as being in the interest of their 
constituencies, even when the total benefit to 
themselves is markedly less than the cost to 
society generally. The society overall becomes 
less adaptive, more constrained, more bound 
by rigid notions cf relative allocation and 
entitlement. It declines, becomes less pro- 
ductive and more factionalized. Olson comes 
close to arguing that the process is irreversi- 
ble, and that only exogenous termination of 
the institutional system can loosen things up 
again. 

The book is, of course, a lot more interest- 
ing than I make it sound. Academic response 
to itis already at about half the volume of the 
overall response to Rawls’s Theory of Justice 
in the early 1970s. 

If a single criticism is to be made of the 
book, it should be the same as can be madeto 
the work of Shelling and Rawls. What Olson 
is Saying is really not that clear in detail. How 
exactly does it work? If there is an underlying 
micro model of the process, what is it? 

I suspect that a good basis for Olson’s 
structure could be laid by integrating the 
statistical notion of long leads with the the- 
ory of clubs. When two gamblers toss a coin 
many times, it is overwhelmingly more likely 
that one will be ahead for a long time than 
that the lead will switch back and forth. If 
there are many gamblers and many coins, 
then, say at the 10,000th group toss, there 
will be a set of people far in the lead, a set far 
behind, and lots in the middle. Sets can 
become clubs, especially when the rules of 
the game can be adjusted—coins do get bent. 

Perhaps Olson prefers to leave this work 
to the journals. As it is, he has wnitten a 
provocative and compelling book about the 
result, even though he may have only a first 
approximation of the process. 
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THOMAS FOGARTY 
University of Pennsylvania 
Philadelphia 


REUTER, PETER. Disorganized Crime: The 
Economics of the Visible Hand. Pp. 233. 
Cambridge, MA: MIT Press, 1983. $17.50. 


The analyses of criminal activities in this 
study cover the markets for bookmaking, 
numbers, and loan sharking in New York 
City from about the mid-1950s through the 
late 1970s. The thrust of this well-written 
book is to dispel two commonly accepted 
beliefs about crime and criminal activities. 
One is that what most people perceive to be 
organized crime, is, in fact, disorganized 
crime. So disorganized are the markets for 
the three illegal products examined that 
monopolistic or centrally controlled behav- 
ior is nonexistent. Analyses, substantiated 
by as much data as the author could collect, 
show how economic or monopoly profits are 
eliminated in each market. The second notion 
is that the Mafia, believed by most to be 
forceful in implementing strong and cruel 
punishments to ensure the stability of organ- 
ized crime, does little to enforce a just code of 
criminal conduct. Reuter tries to prove that 
the belief that the Mafia controls crime in 
major cities rests on a constant stream of 
strong assertions by law enforcement agents 
about Mafia power. According to Reuter, 
violence is exceptional in the production, 
distribution, and sale of illegal products. 

In bookmaking, monopoly profits vanish 
mainly by the entry of new firms. The new 
firms are primarily the former agents of the 
original bookmaker who become entrepre- 
neurs in their own right. High distribution 
costs, and to a lesser extent legal state lotter- 
ies, erode high profits in the numbers racket. 
In the numbers industry, distribution costs 
are the costs incurred by the entrepreneur to 
pay a long line of people to pick up numbers 
and to make collections. In a sample of 53 
numbers operations, Reuter estimates that 
the average profit—the margin after pay- 
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ment of commissions and winning bets—is 
only 6.4 percent. As in the case of book- 
making, and because loans tend to be small, 
the entry of new firms 1s the main reason for 
the lack of excessive profits in the loan shark 
industry. The average interest rate charged 
by loan sharks is about 1 percent per week, 
and the average loan ranged between $500 
and $2500. Interestingly, Reuter finds that 
many borrowers minimize their costs—in 
the form of potential physical harm—by 
simultaneously borrowing from a number of 
loan sharks. Such action substantially redu- 
ces the violence that any single lender could 
inflict without damaging the collateral—that 
1s, the borrower’s body—of fellow loan 
sharks. 

In an appendix on data sources, Reuter 
contends that materials from wire taps, con- 
fiscated financial records on gambling oper- 
ations, and criminal informants provided the 
most useful data, whereas intelligence from 
files in prosecutors’ offices contained meager 
information. Throughout the book, it is 
clear that Reuter enjoyed working on the 
project and working with the array of vastly 
different people necessary to investigate such 
a topic. The economic analysis is presented 
in a simple and straightforward fashion. I 
recommend the book to any social scientist 
interested in crime. 

MARY A HOLMAN 

George Washington University 

Washington, D.C. 


RUSSELL, LOUISE B. The Baby Boom Gen- 
eration and the Economy. Pp. xiii, 183. 
Washington, DC: Brookings Institution, 
1982. $19.95. Paperbound, $7.95. 


STERNLIEB, GEORGE, JAMES W. HUGHES, 
and CONNIE O. HUGHES. Demographic 
Trends and Economic Reality: Planning 
and Markets in the 80s. Pp. xix, 154. 
Piscataway, NJ: Center for Urban and 
Policy Research, Rutgers University, 1982. 
Paperbound, $10.95. 
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Students of the economy have often spec- 
ulated about the impact the baby boom era 
has had on economic activity. These two 
books, in addition to Easterlin’s book, Birth 
and Fortune: The Impact of Numbers on 
Personal Welfare, present a factually based 
portrait of the baby boom era. This genera- 
tion is analyzed by Russell in terms of 
whether changes in the age structure have 
direct or indirect effects on economic activ- 
ity. The book by Sternlieb, Hughes, and 
Hughes, while shorter and less sophisticated 
than Russell’s, nonetheless assesses the role 
demography has had on the whole economy— 
including the baby boom era. Both books 
address the issue of whether recent economic 
problems plaguing the economy are demo- 
graphic in nature. That is, does demography 
play a causal role in explaining the pattern of 
economic development in the United States 
since World War II? 

Russell addresses this issue by determin- 
ing if age-related behavior has been stable 
over time. She demonstrates that such be- 
havior is variable over time and argues that 
the baby boom generation is not principally 
responsible for high unemployment rates. In 
fact it has had higher real earnings, higher 
school attendance rates, and purchased 
homes more frequently than their 1930s’ 
counterparts. In addition, she shows that 
this generation is not as responsible for the 
current state of the economy as many people 
believe. As Russell points out, “Because of 
changes in age-related behavior, age struc- 
ture has seldom been the most important 
factor even ın those areas of the economy 
where ıt has played a major part.” 

Sternlieb, Hughes, and Hughes‘also argue 
that the baby boom generation is not respon- 
sible for the economic malaise that many 
commentators attribute to this generation. 
They demonstrate that factors such as de- 
clining fertility rates, changing family size, 
new female labor entrants, and multiple- 
worker families may be more important in 
explaining current economic conditions than 
analysts realize. They note that despite dual- 
income families, real median family incomes 
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have declined, and more workers are divid- 
ing a shrinking economic pie. 

Either explicitly or imphicitly, these authors 
argue that there is a link between demogra- 
phic and economic variables. However, these 
authors neglect the structural change in the 
economy that probably has influenced this 
generation as much or more than other fac- 
tors: the growth of the service sector. Unlike 
other theorists, for example, Fuchs or 
O’Connor, neither book attempts to analyze 
how sectoral changes have influenced output 
and employment patterns since World War 
IJ. Just as age-related behavior should not be 
considered stable, nor should the structure 
of the economy. Russell and Sternlieb et al., 
are accurate in stressing that the baby boom 
generation is not necessarily responsible for 
the problems confronting the economy today; 
however, they are less persuasive on how the 
sectoral composition of the labor force has 
influenced the baby boom generation’s abil- 
ity to be more economically successful than 
earlier generations. 

These books are full of facts, figures, 
graphs, and other statistical tidbits. Both 
deserve the attention of researchers inter- 
ested in how the beby boom has influenced 
the economy. However, until these authors 
integrate other changes in the economy into 
their models, their work remains suggestive 
but not persuasive on the impact of the baby 
boom on the economy. 

LOUIS FERLEGER 

University of Massachusetts 

Boston 


SIMON, JULIAN L. The Ultimate Resource. 
Pp. x, 415. Princeton, NJ: Princeton 
University Press, 1981. $14.50. 


Simon seeks to reassure the reader con- 
cerning many of the central resource issues 
of the day. He argues that the prophets of 
gloom and doom in our society have ıt all 
wrong, and that, in fact, things are getting 
better. Among other things, he claims and 
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purports to show that natural resources and 
energy are becoming less scarce, that pollu- 
tion in the United States is decreasing, that 
the world’s supply of food is improving, and 
that population growth has long-term bene- 
fits. The central factor that neo-Malithusians 
overlook, says Simon, is the “ultimate 
resource,” that is, the ingenuity of humans in 
using science and technology to find solu- 
tions to the challenges that face mankind. In 
his concluding section he states, 


There is no physical or economic reason why 
human resourcefulness and enterpnse cannot for- 
ever continue to respond to impending shortages 
and existing problems with new expedients that, 
after an adjustment period, leave us better off than 
before the problem arose. 


The book is far from a dispassionate, 
carefully balanced account. Simon’s fervor 
in countering doomsayer philosophy and 
influence is seen throughout the pages of this 
intensely personal book. Simon claims that 
antidoomsday analysts have too often re- 
mained outside the fray, preferring to speak 
in quiet, measured tones that subsequently 
are ignored. Accordingly, the author ap- 
proaches the subject as a debater or lawyer 
might, drawing together evidence that 
strengthens the case being made and present- 
ing it forcefully. In some cases the evidence is 
compelling and in other cases ıt is not; and 
no evidence is presented that might contra- 
dict or raise questions about the thesis being 
made. 

While Simon’s argument that resources 
are infinite is difficult to accept, his descrip- 
tion of an expanding natural resource base, 
in response to price and technology, 1s 
cogent. The simple-minded idea that the cur- 
rent generation is precipitously diminishing 
a fixed and determinable quantity of resour- 
ces allotted for all mankind is a surprisingly 
widespread concept that needs to be coun- 
tered. His argument that there is no simple 
relationship between high population growth 
and per capita come also is pertinent. 
Simon clearly overreaches, however, in 
claiming that increasing life expectancies are 
indicative of lower levels of pollution, and ın 
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advocatıng higher population rates in order 
to produce more geniuses. 

Simon’s book is'a polemic antidote to 
scare-mongering, fanned by the mass media, 
that distorts perception of global reality. 
There is no reason to believe that human 
ingenuity, if directed toward the proper 
goals, cannot lead to improved quality-of- 
life standards. One would feel more reas- 
sured about the validity of the book’s asser- 
tions, however, if the conclusions were 
reached through a more deliberate, balanced, 
and scholarly process. 

JACK BARKENBUS 

Oak Ridge Associated Universities 

Tennessee 


THE WORLD BANK. World Development 
Report 1982. Pp. x, 172. New York: 
Oxford University Press, 1982. No price. 


This is the fifth in a series of annual 
reports on world development prepared by 
the World Bank: It follows the organization 
of the earlier reports with three major parts. 
The first and third, as usual, are on inter- 
national development trends and on world 
development indicators. The second, as 
usual, is a more thorough investigation of a 
special topic—in this case, agriculture and 
economic development. 

Part 1 considers adjustment of the world 
economy to the fluctuations of the past 
decade, long-term development trends, and 
prospects for the 1980s. Among the major 
conclusions of this part of the report are the 
following: 

1. Most developing countries adjusted to 
increased international economic volatility 
in the past decade better than did the indus- 
trial countries, but the low-income develop- 
ing countries have been particularly hard hit 
by the recession ın the industrial world. 

2. The past three decades have been a 
period of unparalleled economic growth, 
though there has been substantial variance in 
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that growth, with relatively slow growth in 
many of the poorest countries. 

3. Prospects for the 1980s remain good for 
the middle-income developing countries, 
despite the worsened international economy, 
but those for the low-income developing 
countries are “a matter of grave concern.” 

Part 2 considers agriculture, which domi- 
nates low-income economies and plays an 
important role in other economies. The dis- 
cussion emphasizes several points: First, 
world agriculture in the last three decades 
has grown at twice the rate of earlier periods; 
nevertheless, in the poorer countries agricul- 
tural growth has barely kept up with popula- 
tion growth. Second, the rural sector is the 
locus of most poverty in most poor coun- 
tries. Third, the greatest and most equitable 
development has occurred where both agri- 
cultural and industrial growth have been 
pursued. Fourth,.small and large farmers 
respond significantly to economic opportun- 
ities. Finally, the most promising national 
and international policy areas relate to agri- 
cultural research, water control, and the 
development of infrastructure for storage 
and marketing. 


Part 3—about 40 percent of the total 
book—presents 25 tables on major economic, 
demographic, and quality-of-life measures 
in 125 individual countries and 5 major 
country groups, supplemented by a number 
of global maps. 

The World Development Report remains 
the best widely available, concise statement 
of current development problems, progress, 
and prospects. The tables in part 3 are a quite 
useful assemblage of fairly current compara- 
tive data from a number of sources. The 
report is written in terms that make it access- 
ible to the intelligent layperson. The special- 
ist will find that uncertainties and qualifica- 
tions are often missing or suppressed, and 
that a World Bank world view underlies 
much of the interpretation. Nevertheless, the 
Report is a valuable concise statement of 
current mainstream conventional wisdom 
and statistical characterization of the status 
of world development. 

JERE R. BEHRMAN 

University of Pennsylvania 

Philadelphia 
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